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INTEREST-RATES AND THE PACE OF INVESTMENT 

' It waa until recent years an accepted doctrine that changes 
of ftiterest-rates powerfully influence the pace at which enter¬ 
prisers, all taken together, extend or improve their equipment. 
But this opinion has lately been challenged by the testimony of 
enterprisers themselves, given in response to systematic enquiry. 
Some simple developments of theory can, I think, resolve the 
apparent contradiction, and this it is the purpose of this article 
to attempt. 

The rationale of the doctrine is simple. A piece of equip¬ 
ment is bought because the buyer hopes that its use will at some 
future time bring in sums of money exceeding those which he 
will have concurrently to pay out in order to use the equipment, 
and that the net amounts by which the gross receipts exceed the 
associated outgoings will together be rather more than equal, 
when allowance has been made for their futurity, and for his 
doubt as to the correctness of his estimate of their size, to the 
immediate purchase price of the equipment. Let x j^ears be the 
futurity of one such net amount or “ net return ” whose size he 
estimates as c ; and let 100 r per cent, per annum be the rate of 
interest which can be had and must be paid on cash now lent 
for X years, where due payment of interest and principal is 
treated as certain. Then the equivalent in spot cash of a sum 
due in x years, if its size were known exactly and for certain to 
be c, would be P = c(l r)“* = re"'’*. But in fact c is only an 
estimate or conjecture, and in order to allow for his doubt of its 
correctness the enterpriser must multiply it by a second coeffi¬ 
cient. This doubt will differ in degree for different values of *, 
and the second coefficient must therefore be written a = «(x). 
Thus the eqviivalent of c in caah free from doubt or deferment will 
be p = ca{x)e~'’*. Since the enterpriser need not run his plant 
at a loss, we can assume that c is non-negative for all.x, and if 
we assume also that p stands at one and the same Jevel for all x, 
we have for the value he sets on an instrument which he has in 
mind to buy 

roo 

V — I c{x)8{x)e~’^dx. 

0 
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c{x) may be looked upon, if we will, as that specific guess or 
estimate (regarding the size of the net return whose futurity is x) 
which has more to be said for it than any other guess in the light 
of the enterpriser's existing knowledge ; this estimated size is then 
multiplied by a coefficient s{x), which will usually be less than 
unity, to bring into the reckoning the enterpriser’s awareness of 
the insufficiency of his knowledge. The distinction between^ 
these two influences on the size of the sum of money which, if it 
could be looked forward to with certainty, would be equivalent 
in the enterpriser’s mind to his misty prospect of the net return 
which the instrument will yield at a date x years hence, is 
blurred and imprecise. Under which heading, for example, are 
we to put his general awareness of the inventiveness of mankind, 
which, though no smallest sign may yet appear of any invention 
which would render the proposed investment obsolete, yet warns 
him that this obsolescence is possible or even likely? It is on 
such ground as this that I prefer an altogether different con¬ 
struction, for which, however, I have not yet been able to obtain 
sufficient critical attention to justify its use here. 

One further matter must detain us for a moment. We have 
spoken, by implication, of the coefficient by which each net 
return c{x) is to be multiplied, as an allowance for “ futurity.” 
Below we shall sometimes call this allowance time-discounting ” 
and refer to p os the rate of ” pure ” interest. These phrases 
mean no more than that, because interest greater than zero can 
be obtained on loans which are regarded as free from risk of 
default, a future sum c is the equivalent of a present sum smaller 
than c, when the due receipt of both is undotibted. Since this 
reason for discounting given future sums is entirely independent 
of any question of doubt concerning the size of such sums, we 
need a term to distinguish the former reason, and accordingly use 
the phrases we have mentioned. Interest on loans free from 
risk of default is compensation for sacrifice of liquidity; com¬ 
pensation, that is to say, for accepting the possibility that the 
market value of the “ paper ” received as evidence of the loan 
will fall, hot through any fear of default, but through a change 
in the terms on which loans can be obtained. This is a risk of 
a sort entirely different from that concerning the eventual size 
of payments to be received in the future; and it is a matter 
with which we are not concerned, for our problem oonoems the 
effects, and not the causes, of pure interest-rates. 

Let u be the purchase price of an instrument of the kind the 
enterpriser has it in mind to buy, and y, which we will treat as 
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oontinuoiisly variable, be the quantity of such instruments 
ordered by all enterpriser^ in a unit of time. Then the con¬ 
ditions of production of such instruments being given, we have 
u = u{y)f and the pace of investment in instruments of this 
type. Wore allowance is made for concurrent depreciation of 
those already in existence, ia z = uy per unit of time. On 
account of their differing beliefs about the course of its future 
net returns (the form of c = c{x)), different enterprisers at any 
one time will assign different values to such an instrument. If 
these different valuations are arranged in descending sequence, it 
can plausibly bo suggested that the orders placed for such instru¬ 
ments in any one unit of time will go just so far down tliis list 
that the price w, which will be higher the larger the number y of 
orders concurrently placed, is just equal to the least sanguine 
valuation which actually yields an order. Let us then mean by 
V the least sanguine of current valuations which actually results 
in an order, and accordingly assume that at all times u ^v. 
We can then write y = y(v). We are now concerned with three 
elasticities: 


that of V with respect to />, namely rj^p 


dv p 
dp 


that of y with respect to == i?, namely 


dy V 
dv if 


that of 2 = wy = vy with respect to p, namely 

_dz p__ d^y) p_ 

^ dp dp vy* 


We have : 


P 

dp vy 


\a 


dv , dy 


'’)4 Spy 


dvp dyv 
dpv^ dvy' dpv 




+ %r)- 


If we prefer to define the pace of gross investment in instruments 
of a given kind as the quantity of them produced in a unit of time, 
rather than as the money-value of this quantity—that is to say, 
as y rather than as uy —then we have 


^dyp^djv dyp^ 
dpy dvy'dpv 

Thus under our assumptions the elasticity, with respect to the 
interest-rate, of the pace of gross investment in a given kind of 
instrument, whichever of the two definitions of this pace we adopt, 
is directly proportional to the elasticity, with respect to the 
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interest*rate, of the least sanguine current valuation of such 
instruments which yields a decision to invest. Since, as we 
shall immediately show, a faU in the interest-rate will raise all 
valuations, some of which were previously extra-marginal—that 
is, lower down the list than the least sanguine one which yielded an 
order—^may be raised above the margin, and the pace of gross 
investment in instruments of this type will thus be increased. 
Since the same will be true of instruments of all kinds, a fall in 
the rate of interest, not counteracted by any simultaneous other 
change, must be expected to increase the pace of gross invest¬ 
ment in the system as a whole, and, if the only concurrent increase 
in the pace of depreciation of the whole existing capital equipment 
of the system is that arising from the increase of gross investment, 
there will also result an increase in the pace of net investment. 
It remains, in order to establish a presumption in favour of the 
doctrine that interest-rates influence the pace of investment, to 
show that they influence the values which are set on equipment. 
Let us suppose at first that an enterpriser treats the net amounts 
which will be earned by some instrument which he has it in mind 
to buy as known exactly and for certain; and see how under 
various assumptions as to the distribution over future time of 
these not amounts, the value which he sets upon the instrument 
will vary when the interest-rate is varied. 

The simplest of these assumptions is that the instrument will 
yield its entire net return C at a single instant of a known futurity 
of X years. Then its value will be v = and the propor¬ 

tionate change in this value due to a given proportionate change 
inp is 



This elasticity increases numerically in direct proportion to the 
futurity x of the net return, and the proportion in question is 
itself equal to the interest-rate. In so far, therefore, as the 
expected net returns from a capital instrument are concentrated 
near some one future date, its value will be more sensitive to given 
proportionate changes in the interest-rate, the more distant the 
date, and the higher the interest-rate itself. A rather more 
realistic assumption is that the instrument will yield returns, net 
of aU running expense including that for repairs and renewals 
sufficient to maintain it in perfect condition, at a constant time- 
rate for ever. Then if this time-rate is c we have : 


V ==: 
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SO that if a new level of the interest-Tate is ^ times the old one, 

the new value of the instrument will be Ic times the old one. 
Could we, for example, reduce the appropriate interest-rate from 
3% i)er annum to 2% per annum, the value of an instrument 
expected to yield uniform net returns in perpetuity would be 

3 

multiplied by raised, that is to say, from 33 c approximately. 


or “ 33 years’ purchase,” to 60 c, or “ fifty years’ purchase.” The 
supply-curve y{u) of such instruments would have to be extremely 
inelastic (a condition quite the opposite of that which prevails in 
a slump) if such a rise of value were not to result in a large pro¬ 
portionate rise in the number of such instruments produced in a 
unit of time. For small changes we can express the matter in 


terms of elasticities. We have ^ = 


and 


dp - - dp'V 

The elasticity of the quantity of the instruments produced in a 


— — *— j, 


Table I 


L 

^ for 

1 

0 03-004. 

1. 

1 

Av. 1 

— for 

Apr-0 02-0 03. 

2 

Vi^Pi 

Ap=^0 03-0 04. 

1 3. 

1 

02-0 03. 

1 

5 > 

0 025 

0 026 

0 10 

1 0 08 

10 

0048 

0 049 

019 

1 0 15 

20 

0 092 

0 096 

0-37 

0 29 

40 

0167 

0 182 

0 67 

i 0 r>5 

80 

0 264 

0 316 

1 06 

0 95 


unit of time with respect to the interest-rate is 7;^^ = 7^,p. 

Even, then, if the elasticity of supply, is no more than + 1» 

a given small proportionate change ~ in the rate of interest will 

produce an equal proportionate change, of opposite sign, in the 
pace of price-deflated gross investment in the instruments. 

The most realistic simple assumption is, however, that the 
instrument is expected to yield uniform net returns for some 
finite number of years and then be abandoned. If the expected 
useful life is L we have : 


V === cj e'P^dx 

Jo P 


Av 


In the accompanying table (Table I) column 1 shows — , where 

Av is the difference — Vi produced in t? by a change from 
p = 4% per annum to p = 3% per annum, coiTesponds to the 
first and to the second of these values of p, and the useful life 
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L is taken successively at 5, 10, 20, 40, and 80 years. Column 
2 shows the same for an interest-rate changing from 3% to 2% 

per annum. Column 3 shows the quasi-elasticities —where 

^il Pi 

Ap = — pi, Pi rrr 4% pct anuum, Pjj = 3% per annum; and 

column 4 similarly corresponds to column 2. 

In this table we see, for example, that a fall in the rate of 
interest from a level of 4% per annum to one of 3% per annum 
raises the vahie of the instrument, when this is expected to yield 
net returns of a constant amount per year for L years and after¬ 
wards nothing, by 5% if L is 10, by 9% if L is 20, by 16|% if L 
is 40, and by 26J% if L is 80. It is clear that the percentage by 
which the value of a durable instrument is raised by a given 
reduction of the interest-rate—^that is, the sensitivity of the value 
to such changes—is a strongly increasing function of the expected 
revenue-earning life. 

There is, then, a case for supposing that interest-rates should 
influence the pace of investment. Lot us turn now to the 
testimony of enterprisers themselves. 

A very full account of the method and results of the question¬ 
naire enquiry, conducted by the Oxford Economists* Research 
Group in 1939, is given by Mr. P. W. S. Andrews in Oxford 
Economic Papers No. 3, to which the reader is referred. The 
results are summarised thus by Mi*. R. S. Sayers in the same 
issue : 

“About one-quartor of the business men gave some answer to the 
questionnaire. Of those who replied, about three-quarters stated tliat the 
torms (m tJio broad sense) on which loans could be obtained hod not affected 
their decisions to atld to or maintaui either fixed or working capital. One- 
quarter of those replying (about 6% of those asked) gave some kind of 
affirmative answer. 

“In assessing the significaiue of those results [Mr. Sayers proceeds] it 
is necessary to consider firstly wiiether the 25 % who replied constituted a 
fair sample, for our purpose, of the whole. Why, in fact, did the other 75 % 
throw the questionnaire into the waste-paper basket? . . . My own guess 
IS that most of the firms wore, as a result of their own experience, not con¬ 
vinced that borrowing terms make much difference to their decisions. If 
this guess IS the right ono, we must obviously work on the assumption that 
tho proportion of business men conscious of the effectiveness of borrowing 
terms must be much lower than one quarter, though it may bo rather more 
than 6%.” 

What considerations can we have omitted from the theory 
stated above, to account for its leading to conclusions that the 
facts do not seem to support ? A hint is provided by some of the 
comments which accompanied the business men’s answers. The 
following comments of six of them seem specially illuminating: 

A. “Any profit or advantage expected from expenditure on plant or 
repairs, or from varying the quantity of stock ^ hold, has greatly out- 

^ i.e , stock-piles of materials or products. 
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weighed the cost of borrowing or the income receivable by depositing 
sur^us funds with bankers.’* 

B. ** If the estimated advantage from a projected extenmon is jeopardised 
by a 1% difference in interest, it hardly seems justifiable anyhow.” 

C. ” We are not generally affected by the cost of borrowing money and 
rates of interest, because we do not come to a decision to spend money on 
extensions xmless or until we can see it will really be profitable to dc so. 
The interest either paid on money borrowed on overdraft or earned as 
interest would generally speaking be small compared to the earning power 
on any such expenditure.*’ 

D. ” Difficult to imagine a position in which interest-rates could have 
any appreciable effect compart with taxation, on plans for extension. 
Have for some time been considering laymg down small amount of extra 
plant, but the proposition, which includes a considerable risk, con be 
attractive only if 50 % return on capital value ^ is considered possible. 
Unless we get 33 %, any extension is out of the question.” 

E. “If expienditure on new craft • were to be mfiuenced by the cost of 
borrowing, the profit on the building project would be very much too low 
to render it a normal commercial risk.” 

F. “ Expenditure on plant extensions has been made only when the 
trend of business has shown this to be desirable. Question of financing, 
and rate of interest, has not affected it, as unless anticipated return were far 
in excess of such cost, the projects would not have proceeded to decision 
stage.” 

These comments all speak of an expected or estimated “ profit/’ 
“ return,” or “ earning power ” which must greatly exceed the 
cost of borrowing if the investment in question is to be made. 
The reason for this requirement appears in the references, in 
comments D and E, to risk. We said at the beginning of this 
article that an enterpriser must allow for his doubt concerning 
the correctness of his estimates of future net returns by multi- 
pl 3 dng each by a coefficient whose size will depend on the futurity 
of the net return in question : but we then, by assumption, 
excluded this doubt. Let us re-introduce into our expression for 
V a coefficient s ~ s(x), and see what effect is produced by 
assigning different forms to this function. Let us first suppose 
tliis form to be such that s has the same value for all values of x; 
in other words, that the enterpriser makes the same allowance 
for doubt in regard to every instalment of net returns no matter 
what its futurity. In this case no difference whatever will be 
made to the sensitiveness of v with respect to p —that is, to the 
elasticity For if 



we have : = {e-'‘^(pL + 1) - 1}/(1 - e <^)p, 

which is independent of s. It is not, then, a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence what form is assigned to a = s{x), if we Avish it to account 
for the meagreness of entrepreneurial reactions to the interest- 

^ J.e., capital cost, 

• Ships. 
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rate. We may assume, perhaps, that « < 1 for all a:; and let us 
put 5 = “ • Surely the allowance for doubt will be better able to 


reduce the leverage of the interest-rate, if g is relatively large for 
those instalments of net return whose present value (when no 
allowance is made for doubt) changes by the largest amount when 
the interest-rate changes ? To discover some form of 5 == ^(a;) 
which will make the allowance for doubt the solution of our 
paradox, we must discover which these instalments are. 

When a reduction of the interest-rate raises the value of a 
capital-good whose earnings are expected to be uniform for a 
finite number of years and afterwards nothing, it is not the 
earnings of the nearest future years which contribute most to the 
total gain of value; nor is it always the most distant. Let u be 
the present value of an element of net returns due at an instant 
X years hence, the size c of this element being treated as known 
for certain; and writing u = u{p, x) = ce"^* let us study the 


quantity 



= {px — l)ce"^*. 


g- will have a stationary value 


Ki“) 

where —= 0, and the only finite solution of (px — l)ce”''^ = 0 


is a; — - ’ We have also = pcc-^^(2 — px), which at a: - 

p CX^ r s r f p 

1 9 li/ 

is positive. Thus ^ ^ ^ gives a minimum of Since what we 

wish to study is a fall in p, this minimum is for our purpose a 
maximum. If then, for example, p — 0-03 we shall find that the 
largest contribution to the total gain in value of the instrument, 
caused by a given (small) fall of p, is made by tliose instalments 
of net return which are due at dates of a futurity round about 

a; = ~ = 33 years; or if p = 0*02, by those of a futurity about 

a; ^ 50 years. 

The distribution of the total gain in the value of an instru¬ 
ment, due to a fall in the interest-rate, over the different periods 
in the assumed life of the instrument, is illustrated in Table II, 
where, however, for sharper contrast we have used a large 
instead of a small change of p, with the consequence of displacing 
somewhat the date of maximum effect. We again consider the 
effect of pure time-discounting alone on the value of a prospective 
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series of net returns whose sizes are taken as known for certain. 
Here column 1 shows the value, discounted to some one point of 
time standing for “ the present,” of the assumed net earnings of 
an instrument in successive future decades of its total life of 80 
years, the time-rate of these earnings being supposed constant 
throughout and the rate of interest p being 4% per annum. 
Each figure in this column, that is to say, is an evaluation of 

Vm cl e~^^dx = - — e~^) 

Ja p 

where we put A successively equal to 0, 10, . . ., 70 years, and B 
correspondingly equal to 10, 20 30, . . ., 80 years. Column 2 
shows the same for p = 2% per annum. Column 3 is a com- 

Table II 


Decade 

Present value, | 
111 terms of 
“ years’ pur¬ 
chase,” of net 
returns in each' 
decade. 

Percentage of 
total value of 
instrument at¬ 
tributable to 
the net returns 
of each decade. 

Excess 

of 

column 
2 over 
column 

1 . 

6 . 

Percentage of 
the total gain 
m value at¬ 
tributable to 
each decade. 

Column 6 
(‘umulated. 


p= 0 04. 

1 . 

p=0 02 

2 . 1 

p-0 04. 

3. 

p=-0 02. 

4 

6 . 

7 


1 

8-24 

906 

34 5 

22 6 

0 82 

50 

5 0 

1000 

2 

6 52 

7 42 

23 2 

18-7 

1-90 

12 0 

170 

95 2 

3 

3 70 

6 07 

164 

15 3 

2 37 

15 0 

32 0 

83-2 

4 

2-48 

4 97 

103 

12 5 

2’49 

15 7 

47-7 

68'2 

5 

1-68 

4 07 

71 

10 2 

2-39 

15 0 

62 7 

62 5 

6 

M2 

3 33 

4 8 

S 3 

2 21 

14 0 

76 7 

37 5 

7 

0-75 

2 73 

3 2 

6 8 

1 98 

12 5 

89 2 

23 5 

8 

0 60 

2 23 

2 1 

66 

1 73 

11 0 

100 0 

110 

Total 

24 00 
(ap. 
prox ) 

40 00 
(ap¬ 
prox.) 

100 0 

100 0 

i 

16 00 i 

(ap- ! 
prox ) 

100 0 

j 




panion to column 1, and shows what percentage of the total 
value of the instrument is attributable to each future decade of 
its life, and column 4 is a similar companion to column 2. Column 
5 shows the excess of each figure in column 2 over the correspond¬ 
ing figure in column 1 , it shows, that is to say, that part of the 
total gain in the value of the instrument which is attributable to 
each decade of its life. Column 6 shows what percentage each 
figure in column 5 represents of the total of the figures in column 
5—that is, what percentage of the total gain in value is attribut¬ 
able to each decade. In column 7 the figures in column 6 are 
cumulated, so that, for example, by looking at the figure in 
column 7 opposite decade 4, we can see what percentage of the 
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total gain in value, due to a change from p = 4% per annum to 
p = 2% per annum, is attributable to the first half of the instru¬ 
ment’s life. 

Now let us suppose that the instrument’s life is of 40 instead 
of 80 years. The relevant figures from Table II, columns 1, 2, 
and 5, are reproduced below as Table III. Here the first two 
columns again show the present value in terms of “ years’ pur¬ 
chase ” of the earnings of each decade, for interest-rates respec¬ 
tively of 4% and 2% per annum, while Column 3 shows the 
excess of each figure in column 2 over the corresponding figure 
in column 1; it shows, that is to say, that part of the total gain 
in the value of the instrument which is attributable to each 
decade : 


Table III 


Decade. 

Present value, m terms of “ yeeu«’ purchase,** 
of net returns m each decade. 

Excess of column 2 
over column 1. 

3. 

p 0 04. 

1. 

p - 0 02. 

2. 

1 

8-24 

9 06 

0*82 

2 

5-52 

7-42 

1*90 

3 

3-70 

6*07 

2*37 


2-48 

4*97 

2 49 

Totals 

20 00 

27-50 

7*50 


(approx.) 

(approx.) 

(approx.) 


From this table it can be seen, for example, that when the 
value of the instrument is raised from 20 to 27*5 ^^ears’ purchase, 
by means of a reduction of the interest-rate from 4% per annum 
to 2% per annum, f of this gain of 7*5 years’ purchase is attri¬ 
butable to the more distant half of the instrument’s life, the 
period beginning 20 years hence. Again, if we had considered a 
life of only three decades (neglecting the fourth row of the table), 
nearly half of the total gain of 5 years’ purchase would have 
been attributable to the last third of the useful life. 

Let us compare these results with those of Table I. There 
we found that the value of an instrument is more sensitive to 
changes of interest-rates the farther into the future its assumed 
revenue-earning career extends. If this career is assumed to be 
very short—say of only 6 or 10 years—^the value responds very 
little even to quite a large change in the interest-rate. But the 
length of this career is by no means a matter of mere physical 
durability. The most frequent reason for assuming ex ante that 
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an instrument’s useful life will be short is that its earning-power 
seems liable to vanish, at some unpredictable date, through 
inventions of new methods and changes of demand. If each 
future year is regarded as holding some given numerical chance 
of such a change, or as contributing something to a gradual 
change, then if we take in enough future years the obsolescence 
of the instrument by the end of that time becomes virtually 
certain. Alternatively, we can say that the more distant the 
future date we look at, the more worthless is any guess as to 
what the market and other conditions will then be, and the more 
worthless, therefore, and the more heavily to be discounted for 
doubt, is any guess as to the earnings at that time of any complex 
and specialised instrument. Thus a limit is set by uncertainty 
to the useful life which it is sensible to assume. 

In accordance with this argument,^ let us suppose that the 
impact (i.e., the reciprocal of s) of the enterpriser’s allowance for 
doubt increases exponentially with the distance into the future 
of the date he has in mind, so that «(a:) == This is not only 

reasonable a priori^ but is in fact what every theorist does who 
speaks of a marginal rate of risk conceived as analogous to the 
rate of risk-ftee * interest, and often, indeed, added to the latter 
in order that the sum of these two rates may be equated to the 
marginal efficiency of capital under any of its synonyms.® Then 
writing i? ~ A + p we have : 

V = cj s(x)e~p^dz cj e ^dx = ^(1 — 

An indication of the numerical value which, for illustration and 
experiment, may be assigned to J2, is given us in one of the 
comments quoted above, where an enterpriser spoke (in comment 
D) of a proposition which could be attractive “ only if 60% 
return on capital value ^ is considered possible. Unless we get 

^ And with our suggestion that allowance for doubt will bo most able to 
reduce the power of changes in interest-rates to stunulate or depress investment, 
if the impact of this allowance (supposmg s to be less than 1 for all x) is heavy 
upon those instalments of return which, in case of a change of p, make the 
largest contribution to the increase or decrease of v. 

■ By “risk-free” or “pure” interest we mean interest free from nsk of 
default, not free from the risks entailed by %lliquidxty. See page 2 above. 

• “Rate of return over cost” (Irving Fisher); “margmal efficiency of 
capital” (Lord Keynes); “internal rate of return” (K. E. Boplding); “pro¬ 
spective rate of profit ” (M. Kalecki). All of these mean an exponent y. such 

that the value of the instrument, v = c{x)e''t^dx, is equal to its purchase 
price. 

* “ Capital cost ” must be meant; but if we suppose this enterpriser’s 
valuation to be the marginal one, it will be equal to capital cost. 
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33% [the enterpriser proceeds] any extension is out of the 
question.” Let us suppose at first that, so far as physical 
durability is concerned, the net return c is calculated after 
sufficient allowance for repairs and renewals to maintain the 
technical efficiency of the instrument indefinitely; and that the 
whole risk of obsolescence is allowed for in the component h of 
B = h p. Taking the enterpriser’s remarks to mean that the 
lower figure gave a value for the instrument which made it 
marginal in the circumstances of the case, we have as the value 
relevant to our elasticity calculations : 


so that 


=s=?ri>' 

_dwp__p 

^^^'~dpv~ B’ 


and if, for example, p = 0*03, then = — 0 00. 

In this case, therefore, a change in the risk-free interest-rate 
from, say, a level of 3% per annum to one of 2% per annum 
would raise the (formerly) marginal valuation of the instrument 
by about 3%. Had there been no allowance for doubt (had the 
marginal rate of risk been zero), the percentage increase in v due 
to this fall in p would have been 50%. It begins to be clear that 
we have got hold of a solid clue to the meagre powers of the 
interest-rate as a stimulator of some forms of investment. 

A marginal rate of risk as high as h -- R — p = 30% per 
annum may be exceptionally high. Moreover, it may bo that 
the “ return on capital value ” of 33% should be interpreted not 

as jB, but as • : for the former, even when considered as the 

V 

magnitude which becomes equal to the marginal efficiency of 
capital when u is equal to v, is a rather sopliisticated notion. 

So long as the useful life is taken as unlimited, R and -- are the 


same; for if v so that jB=~( 1 — then 

it' ' tr ’ 



V 


An appreciable divergence appears between R and - when 

RL is small, for then the factor (1 — e becomes appreciably 
less than 1. Thus for any given value of ii a sufficiently 

'c 

small value of L will make Rj^ small. But even if h is only 16% 
per annum—that is, half what we have assumed above—so that 
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R = 18% per annum, the ratio Rj^ is already 0*835 for L no 

greater than 10; and with so short a useful life as this, a change 
in the rate of pure interest from p = 3% per annum to p — 2% 
per annum, even with a zero marginal rate of risk, would change 
V by only 0*037 or, say, 3f %. Thus if the ‘‘ return on capital 
value which an enterpriser takes as his minimum requirement 
is of the order of 10 or 16% per annum, then whether this figure 

means R ox the value of the instrument will be insensitive to 

V 

even very large proportionate changes in the rate of pure interest: 
for if, on the ground of the absence of positive contrary signs, 
the revenue-earning life of the instrument is assumed to be long, 
allowance for doubt will render negligible the net returns of all 
but a few years immediately ahead; while if it is assumed to be 
short, the influence of the rate of pure interest is weak even 
without any allowance for doubt. 

Table IV 


6-year 

period. 

Present value, m terms of “ years’ 
purchase,” of the net returns m 
each 6-yoar period. 

Percentage of total value of 
instrument attributable to the 
net returns of each 6-year period 

R - 33% 
per annum. 

R - 

per aimum. 

R - S3% 
per annum. 

R -- 18?'o 

per annum 

1 

2 424 

3 294 

80 8 

61 0 

2 

0 466 

1 339 

16 6 

24 8 

3 

0 089 

0 644 

30 

10 1 

4 

j 0 017 

0-221 

0-6 

4 1 

Total 

2-996 

6 398 

1 

100 0 

100 0 


This part of our argument is illustrated in the accompanying 
Tables IV and V. In Table IV, column 1 shows the value, dis¬ 
counted both for deferment and doubt at a combined rate R == 
ft -f- p r=r 33% per annum, of the net returns in successive future 

5- year periods of the instrument’s assumed useful life of 20 years, 
these net returns (which, in common with the useful life itself, 
are estimates made in the light of the knowledge available to the 
enterpriser at his ‘‘ present momentbeing supposed constant 
throughout. Column 2 shows the same for R = 18% per annum. 
Column 3 is a companion to column 1 and shows what percentage 
of the total value of the instrument is attributable to each future 

6- year period of its life, and column 4 is a similar companion to 
column 2. Table IV uses 5-year periods, instead of the decades 
of Table IT, because with such numerically large exponents the 
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present vaJues of net returns decrease so rapidly with increasing 
futurity. 

In Table V, column 1 shows the percentages by which the 
value of an instrument, assumed to produce uniform net returns 
for 6, 10,20, and 40 years respectively, is increased by a reduction 
of the rate of pure interest p from 3% per annum to 2% per 
annum when the marginal rate of risk h is 30% per annum; 
column 2 shows the same for h — 15% per annum, and column 3 
the same for A = 0. 

From Table V it will be seen that even with a marginal rate 
of risk as low, in comparison with those suggested in comment D, 
as 16% per annum, a reduction of the rate of pure interest by 
as much as one-third may increase the value of an instrument 
expected to be used for 40 years by only some 6%. If no 
allowance needed to be made for uncertainty, such a reduction 
of the rate of pure interest could increase the value of this 

Table V 


Ai> — Vj — Vi, where Vi corresponds to /» = 0 03, v, corresponds to /> =» 0-02. 
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instrument by 18%. Now, there must surely be at any time 
in the minds of the enterprisers a larger number of contingent 
investment plans each having a value lying within 18% of its 
cost than there are of such plans each having a value lying 
within 6% of its cost. If so, allowance for doubt, when this 
allowance takes the form and degree we have supposed, greatly 
reduces the sensitiveness of investment to given reductions of 
the rate of pure interest. 

We have shown that allowance for the hazards which beset 
the prospective earning career of many forms of equipment can 
easily render ineffective, ews a stimulator of investment in these 
forms of equipment, even a large proportionate change of the 
rate of pure interest. If the problem we are trying to solve is 
held to consist of the question “ What factor severely restricts 
the influence of interest-rates on the pace of investment ? we 
answer that this factor is the allowance for doubt. But if our 
problem Js cast in the form “ Why is it that enterprisers deny, 
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in the main, that interest-rate changes have ever affected their 
investment-decisions ? ”, then there is an additional explanation. 
It is this latter question which is posed by the replies to the Oxford 
questionnaire. 

When a man takes a decision on any matter whatever, he 
tacitly or rmconsdously takes into account a great range of cir¬ 
cumstances which are all relevant, in the sense that if any one of 
them were materially different his decision might be different. 
But a very large proportion of these circumstances are simply 
taken for granted, and conscious thought and attention are con¬ 
centrated on those elements of the problem which are either 
incompletely and doubtfully known, or else which are liable to 
rapid change on a scale which affects the issue. The very fact 
that he is engaged in making a decision shows that something in 
the relevant circumstances has changed, and, before beginning 
his consideration of the issue, he must list in his mind aU such 
changes which have occurred since the problem last occupied 
him. These will then seem to be the efficient causes of his 
decision. When he is afterwards asked how his decision was 
reached, he will make no reference to all those aspects which 
merely seemed to provide a stable frame for the play of the active 
factors : elements which, without necessarily remaining perfectly 
constant, had shown proportionate changes (on which the degree 
of contrast, and the power to attract attention, depend) too 
small to be noticed. 

Let us call a reduction of an interest-rate from, e.g., 4% per 
annum to 3% per annum (or from 6 to 4, or from 2 to 1), a unit 
reduction of the rate. Then the largest fall in the yield of British 
Consols which occurred between any two successive years in the 
period 1870-1913 was of 0-15 unit, while a fall, between two 
successive years, of 0'33 unit or more occurred only three times 
in the eighteen years 1919-36. Turning back to the case where 
L tends to infinity, so that 

and 

let us again put h = 0-30, p = 0*03, JK = A p = 0-33; and in 
the light of the figures just given regarding historical speeds of 
change of p, let us consider a change in p of 0*33 unit —^namely, 
from a level of 3|% per annum to one of 3% per annum. This 
change in p will imply a change in R from 33^% per aimum to 

Al? 

33% per annum—that is, a proportionate change = 0-01, 
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and since ^ s'loh a change in p, the rate of pure interest, 

will raise the marginal valuation of the instrument by about 
one-hundredth. If the elasticity of supply of the instruments in 
question were as much as 6, still a drop from 3|% per annum 
to 3% per annum in p, the rate of pure interest, would give a 
percentage increase in the pace of gross investment in such 
instruments of no more than 

= 0-11 X 0-09(1 + 5) = 6% ; 
or if we prefer price-deflated gross investment 

'>J»P = 0-11 X 6 X 0-09 = 6% 

But are not such calculations rather beside the point in such a 
case as this ? Is it really to be supposed that an increase of 1% 
in the estimated, or rather the conjectured, value of the instru¬ 
ment will strike out any spark of enthusiasm in the enterpriser’s 
mind ? Will he even trouble himself to revise his estimates at 
all on account of such changes as have ordinarily occurred in 
recent decades, in the long-term rate of pure interest ? And we 
must then ask: even if such an increase in value should be 
noticed, and even acted upon, by a few enterprisers, how many 
would there be, even over the whole range of industry, who had 
in mind at any one time a project which was sub-marginal by 
only 1% ? 

In this article I have endeavoured to show— 

(а) the rationale of the belief that interest-rate changes 
influence the pace of investment; 

(б) that this influence must certainly be strong on the 
pace of investment in instruments of those kinds which men 
believe can be depended on to continue earning net returns 
for many decades after they are constructed; 

(c) that the strength of the influence of interest-rates on 
the pace of investment in those kinds of equipment which 
are subject to the hazards of invention and fashion can be 
rendered negligible by an allowance, of a size such as enter¬ 
prisers themselves imply that they adopt, for doubt con¬ 
cerning the correctness of the ‘‘ best guess ” they can make, 
on available knowledge, as to the size of future net returns 
from such equipment; provided the form of this allowance 
is that of a rate used for discounting in the same manner as 
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the interest-xate; or is some other strongly-increasing function 
of futurity; 

(d) that historically the movements of the long-term 
interest-rate in Britain have seldom been rapid or abrupt 
enough to constitute appreciable changes of circumstance, 
or to engage the enterprisers* conscious attention as such. 

It may be well to repeat, in conclusion, that where, as with 
houses, doubt concerning future net returns is small, there is 
nothing in what we have said which contests the belief that the 
interest-rate can powerfully aflfect the demand-price and thus 
the pace of investment in a given type of instrument. 

G. L. S. Shackle 

London. 
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“FULL EMPLOYMENT" AND INCOME INEQUALITY 


Among the many curious paradoxes of current thinking on 
economic policy, none is more curious than the persistent reluct¬ 
ance of most of those thinkers who rightly deplore inequalities 
in distribution of income to consider seriously how far they 
might be corrected by “ radical" action, in the true sense of 
that word, by action, that is to say, which went to the root of 
the matter by permanently altering the,.relative scarcities of 
(^erent types of skill and service, from which have emerged 
many of the important inequalities of modem economies. Even 
those who for one reason or another are eager for further exten¬ 
sions of educational opportunity seldom show much apprecia¬ 
tion of the profound effects which such reforms might have on 
the traditional pattern of income distribution. 

This paradox is all the more worthy of attention at the 
present time, when, in addition to the other weighty reasons, 
both social and economic, which might be adduced in favour of 
a less unequal income distribution, it is widely believed that 
“ the ultimate cause of unemployment in modem societies is to 
be found in the prevailing distribution of incomes.’’ ^ Some 
recent discussions of techniques for the attainment of “ full 
employment ’’ have therefore had a good deal to say about 
income redistribution. There are, however, broadly speaking, 
two approaches to this problem. We might first examine the 
causes of the prevailing distribution and seek for appropriate 
methods for removing or modifying them. Or, accepting the 
prevailing distribution as a datum not to be questioned, we 
might confine our attention to redistributive methods applied, 
so to speak, after the event, allowing the economic system to 
go through the intricate motions which pour out incomes well 
above the average to those who are in a sufficiently fortunate 
position, and following this up with another set of equally intri¬ 
cate motions which, by means of taxation, withdraw from these 
people part of their gross incomes and redistribute it to others 
in the form of social services of one kind or another. It might 
be expected that the former approach would be the more attrac¬ 
tive for economists who somewhat ostentatiously avow them¬ 
selves to be devotees of a “New Economics,’’ and therefore 

^ E. F. Schumacher in The Economiod of Full Employment (Oxford University 
Institute of Statistics), p. 90. 
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presumably pride themselves on being modem and progressive. 
Bather surprisingly, even when they recognise the existence of 
profound, but not irremovable causes of inequality, they usually 
leave on one side any further consideration of the practical issues 
raised by these causes, and concentrate their attention exclusively 
on the second type of redistributive method. Mr. Schumacher, 
for example, in the symposium quoted above, agrees that “ the 
most logical course of action . . . would be to go to the root of 
the matter and to alter the conditions which determine the 
distribution of gross incomes, i.e., incomes before taxation,” As, 
however, “ these conditions are of such a fundamental nature 
and are created by the whole structure of distribution of property, 
by inheritance, imperfect competition, and the very design of 
present-day capitalist society,” ^ he excuses himself from any 
further consideration of them. This reticence is no doubt 
logical enough in a paper which deals with the relatively restricted 
subject of “ Public Finance—^Its Relation to Full Employment.” 
But, Mr. Kalecki, whose purpose in undertaking a discussion of 
“ Three Ways to Full Employment ” is presumably much wider, 
and who, by giving a high priority to the method of “redis¬ 
tribution of income from higher to lower income classes,” would 
seem to have renounced Mr. Schumacher’s justification for turn¬ 
ing aside from the profounder issues involved, also confines his 
attention to redistribution by means of taxation or by price 
control which would have the effect of “ squeezing ” profit 
margins, and entirely neglects more “ radical ” measures. 

For our purposes here it is not necessary to examine the 
validity of the thesis which identifies unequal income distribu¬ 
tion as the root cause of unemployment. The case for a less 
unequal distribution is sufficiently strong on other grounds. Our 
purpose is rather to examine some of the implications of the 
attitude which these writers who, whether rightly or wrongly, 
believe redistribution to be an essential condition for the attain¬ 
ment of “ full employment,” an end to which they assign the 
highest priority, adopt in face of the two alternative approaches 
towards a less unequal distribution of income. It would seem, 
on the face of it, more sensible first to examine the possibility 
of ensuring such a reallocation of productive resources as would 
diminish the scarcity of the services to which at present relatively 
high incomes are normally attached, and increase the scarcity of 
the services which are now badly paid. By so doing we could 
avoid at least some of the tedious complexities to which any 

* Op. cU.f pp. 90-1. 
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whole-hearted attempt to redistribute exclusively by means of 
taxation inevitably leads. The results moreover might reason¬ 
ably be expected to be fairly permanent, so that the necessity 
for further redistribution by means of taxation in the future 
would steadily diminish. The writers under discussion, however, 
for the most part set this genuinely ‘‘ radical ” approach on one 
side as impracticable, and focus their attention instead almost 
exclusively on the machinery of direct transfer by means of 
taxation. 

These two approaches to the problem of income redistribution 
are, of course, not to be regarded as mutually exclusive. Re¬ 
distribution by means of taxation and social services is now a 
commonplace, to which in principle few will seriously object. 
Experience has moreover shown that most economies can stand 
a great deal more of this sort of thing than many supposed 
when the technique was first applied on any considerable scale. 
The gloomy forebodings which have often greeted proposals for 
redistribution along these lines have usually turned out to have 
little justification, and there is little reason to suppose either 
that we shall ever entirely dispense with the use of this technique, 
or that it is incapable of much more refined application than 
anything so far attempted. Nevertheless the ideal situation 
would clearly be one in which it was little applied because there 
was little need for it, and though we may agree that this ideal 
situation will probably never be reached, it would be foolish on 
that account to refuse to take any steps which might lead us in 
that direction. Neglect of these possibilities is all the more 
regrettable on the part of those concerned to dimmish the risks 
of unemployment, inasmuch as the same reforms, educational 
and otherwise, which would afiect the basic relative scarcities so 
as to diminish income inequalities, would at the same time 
widen some of the bottle-necks,’' which, from a practical stand¬ 
point, are so important whenever we attempt to work out the 
details of an employment programme. 

It is interesting, and perhaps not altogether unprofitable, to 
speculate upon the reasons for this comparative neglect by many 
professedly ardent equalitarians of radical measures for the 
diminution of inequality. The first and no doubt most obvious 
is impatience with proposals whose full effects will certainly not 
be felt until after the lapse of a considerable period of time. If 
we are eager to do something quickly, we shall probably not 
become very excited about the extension of educational oppor¬ 
tunities whose immediate impact upon income distribution may 
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be almost negligible. But while such impatience is natural 
enough, experience has often demonstrated that eagerness to 
produce quick results may be the surest way of ensuring that in 
the long run the results attained shall be rather small and dis¬ 
appointing. In many modem economies the process of redis¬ 
tribution by taxation has already gone much further than anyone 
a generation ago would have thought conceivable. While, how¬ 
ever, we have thus been warned against any hasty judgment 
that the limits of redistributive taxation have already been 
reached, the fact that the finance of Sir William Beveridge’s 
social-security programme does not substantially increase the 
burden now resting upon the higher incomes, but aims rather at 
a redistribution of incomes at quite modest income levels, appears 
to indicate that we are now unlikely to have serious proposals in 
Great Britain for any substantial increase of redistributive taxa¬ 
tion above the level attained in recent years. However this may 
be, the really astonishing thing about the efforts so far made 
in this direction is the slightness of the permanent effect which 
it has had upon the general shape of the income pyramid. In¬ 
equalities are not quite so glaring and obvious as they were, but 
they are still present on a very large scale. 

It may indeed be argued with much plausibility that the 
explanation of this paradox is to be found in the fact that the 
root causes of inequality are far too deeply implanted in our 
modern economy to be reached by the superficial methods of 
redistributive taxation. This is apparently Mr. Schumacher’s 
view. But it seems unreasonable, when confronted with a com¬ 
plex problem of this kind, simply to throw up one’s hands in 
horror and conclude that nothing can be done about it short of 
a complete recasting of the institutions of modern society. The 
root causes of inequality are no doubt complex. But they are 
also numerous. Their general character is fairly well known,^ 
and has indeed been familiar to economists for quite a long time. 
Many of them are quite amenable to treatment, which, if it had 
been applied say a generation ago might already have produced 
changes in the shape of the income pyramid much more drastic 
and much more permanent than anything now attributable to 
the effects of taxation. It is now nearly sixty years since Marshall 
pointed out that “ the normal earnings of a carpenter and a 
surveyor might be brought much nearer together than they are, 
by even so slight and easy an improvement in our present social 
arrangements as the extending to all persons of adequate natural 
^ Cf. E. Caiman, Wealth, chap. XI~XTI. 
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ability the opportunity of receiving the training required for 
the higher ranks of industry.” The principle which Marshall 
enunciated in 1887 might indeed with advantage have been 
expressed in much more general terms, and the stout resistances 
which such improvements in social arrangements provoke show 
them to be by no means slight or easy. It would nevertheless 
be interesting to speculate upon the consequences for our social 
and economic structure of a continuous effort since that time to 
Aake its application an integral part of public policy in a more 
wholehearted fashion than the still rather timid educational 
reforms which have since then been fairly widely adopted. “ The 
charitable endownments of universities and upper-class schools 
have had an important influence in reducing the remuneration 
and cheapening the products of the better-paid employments,” 
but ‘‘the efforts of the Churches and the State have rather 
resulted in diminishing the remuneration and cheapening the 
products of the class of labour which requires a smattering 
of letters, but is scarcely above, if it is at all above, the 
average.” ^ 

It may no doubt be objected, and with some reason, that 
even the most drastic treatment of the relative scarcities of 
different kinds of labour would still leave untouched the still 
more fundamental causes of inequality which arise from the 
owmership of property, and that the “ euthanasia of the rentier,” 
which is confidently expected as a result of control of the interest 
rate, promises a redistribution of income much more far-reaching 
than anything likely to emerge from any treatment of the relative 
scarcities of different kinds of labour. Any theory of income 
distribution which neglected the effects of the distribution of 
property would of course be grotesquely inadequate, and though 
in practice the effects of the inequalities arising in the two 
spheres of labour income and property income are very closely 
interrelated, even the most whole-hearted efforts to correct 
the conditions which create gross inequalities in labour incomes 
would still leave a great deal to be done. A plea for more careful 
attention to these conditions is quite consistent with a belief 
that inequalities in income from property are much more im¬ 
portant. But in relation to employment policy, there is special 
reason for emphasising the former in the favourable reactions 
upon the “ bottle-neck ” difficulty which might be expected 
from radical measures impinging upon relative labour scarcities. 
For the same educational policy which would make labour 

^ E. Cannan, Wealth, pp. 20e-10. 
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incomes in genial less imequal would also tend to increase the 
supplies of labour, a scarcity of which would threaten, by in¬ 
creasing the risks of inflationary pressures upon the price-level, 
to upset the smooth course of an unemployment policy based 
upon a desire to maintain a high general level of effective 
demand. 

Another important contributory factor in the neglect which 
we are here examining is probably to be found in the disfavour 
into which “ automatic ” mechanisms have fallen as instruments 
of economic policy. Automatic mechanisms are no doubt often 
imperfect, and may indeed on occasion completely fail to pro¬ 
duce their desired effect. But the strict qualifications which 
must for this reason be attached to approval of them are some¬ 
times carried so far as to imply that even if there are good grounds 
for expecting favourable results from automatic mechanisms, it 
would be better to attempt to reach the desired end by more 
direct, and usually administratively much more elaborate means. 
If for any reason it were thought undesirable that the members 
of group A should continue to receive incomes ten times larger 
than those enjoyed by the members of group B, it might be 
supposed that the most reasonable and effective course would 
be so to influence the supply of and demand for the services from 
the sale of which these two groups derived their income as to 
ensure that the incomes of B rose relatively to those of A, and 
that more direct transfers following upon the collection of deduc¬ 
tions from the incomes of A to be made available through the 
machinery of the state for the benefit of B, while not objection¬ 
able in themselves, and likely for an indefinite period to be 
necessary for certain purposes, should be regarded as a substitute 
measure of second-rate importance. Current fashions of thought, 
however, often prefer these second-rate substitutes, partly it 
seems because they appear to depend upon the precise decisions, 
based on quantitative measurement, which are widely supposed 
to be characteristic of a “ planned ” economy. But sometimes, 
too, one can detect curious affinities on the one hai^ with the 
old-fashioned middle class prejudices which disliked wage increases 
on the ground that the working classes did not know how to 
spend their money and would inevitably squander any increase 
which came to them, and on the other with a perversion of the 
stiU more ancient belief that charity was good for the soul of the 
giver. The spiritual welfare of the members of group A, as 
they submit to the purifying experience of handing over to the 
tax-collector for the benefit of others a fraction of their gross 
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income, is indeed probably not considered very seriously by 
anyone, but for some of those who organise the transfer there 
seems to be an undoubted satisfaction which they would pre¬ 
sumably lose if the redistribution were eflFected by less direct 
means, which by diminishing the inequality of gross incomes, 
made taxation transfers less necessary. 

A distrust of automatic mechanisms may be more precisely 
described as a distrust of the forces of supply and demand which 
find expression through the mechanism of price change, and those 
who cherish this distrust do not think very highly of the sugges¬ 
tion that income inequalities might in part be corrected by chang¬ 
ing the relative scarcity of different kinds of labour. They 
despise the mechanism of price change as old-fashioned and out- 
of-date, and offer us the concept of ‘‘ social priorities ** as a sub¬ 
stitute for this now outmoded instrument. Prices are no longer 
regarded as significant indicators showing the directions along 
which production should be expanded or contracted, but tend 
more and more to become mere totals of costs incurred in the 
course of production. But if we write down too drastically the 
mechanism of price change in relation to the prices of labour, 
and refuse to contemplate its further use in future for read¬ 
justing the prices paid for different kinds of labour, we land 
ourselves in serious contradictions. For not only can we scarcely ^ 
refrain from accepting temporarily the results in which the past 
operations of the price mechanism are now crystallised, but we 
are also likely to accord to them a much more permanent status 
than on any reasonable hypothesis they can be held to deserve. 
This i^ indeed only one illustration of the expectation which 
some of the ideas now popular for new economic policies after 
the war tend to suggest to our minds, that, whether intended or 
not, their application may have the effect of more or less per¬ 
manently crystallising the present structure of income dis¬ 
tribution, and it may even be suspected that some of the support 
accorded to these ideas is, in part at least, based on a half¬ 
conscious realisation of this fact. 

The defects of the price mechanism are well known, and 
probably in no field have its results been more imperfect than 
in the determination of the prices of labour. If, however, in 
future the function of price change is to be ignored, and nothing 
of a systematic kind is put in its place, we are likely to find 
that avowedly temporary decisions hastily taken for the deter¬ 
mination of wages will leave us saddled indefinitely with the 
very imperfect results which the price mechanism has produced 
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in the post. Some practical basis is necessary to determine the 
prices to be paid for labour, and the easiest and most obvious 
course will be simply to carry on with the current practice. 
Contempt for the price mechanism thus leads us to accept a 
wage structure which has no obvious connection with “ social 
priorities,’* but is in fact based very largely on the operations 
of the price mechanism in the past. Its operations at that time 
were defective, but even if they had been perfect there is no good 
reason for assuming that they will continue to be adequate for 
facing the constantly changing conditions of the future. Nor 
are the corrections introduced by redistributive taxation very 
much to the point here, for however drastic they may be, they 
too almost inevitably must preserve the traditional order of 
magnitude of labour incomes, and it is precisely this traditional 
order, many parts of which are probably even now lacking in 
rational justification, that reforms in educational policy might 
be expected to change. 

It would be quite unfair to hint that the writers who are here 
being criticised do not really want radically to change the fist¬ 
ing shape of income redistribution. But it is fair to suggest that 
if they get their way, and current fashions of thought about 
what is of the first order of importance for post-war economic 
policy continue to be coloured by their prejudices, the existing 
shape of income redistribution is not only unlikely to be changed, 
but is indeed likely to become even more resistant to the forces 
of change than it has been in the recent past. The high place 
which they continue to give to public works in their reform 
programmes is a clear indicator pointing in the same direction. 
Public works are indeed a perfectly legitimate though sub¬ 
ordinate instrument in a well-balanced policy for an expanding 
economy. But if, as still too often happens, they are rated too 
high, they will inevitably tend to become instruments for ensuring 
the continuance of the present income structure. The j)ersist- 
ence of wide differences between the prices paid for different kinds 
of labour should be interpreted as indicating the desirability of 
expanding the opportunities of employment in the higher paid 
types of work. Even the most refined and reformed types of 
public work are likely in the first instance to have precisely the 
opposite effect, for the opportunities for employment which they 
will create will for the most part be opportunities in fields where 
the rate of remuneration tends to be low. In times of emergency 
such action cannot be very well avoided, but recommendations 
for its permanent incorporation in policy for normal times are 
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not what one would expect from writers who believe that " the 
ultimate cause of imemployment in modem societies is to be 
found in the prevailing distribution of incomes.” 

AiiLAN 6. B. Fishbb 

Royal Intitule of International Affairs, 

London. 



BRITAIN’S BARGAINING POWER 

Thebe has been much discussion leoently about the advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages of using Britsdn’s bargaining power as a 
large importer to force overseas countries to take exports firom 
us. The question is now perhaps of rather academic interest, 
as a result of the Anglo-American financial and related agree¬ 
ments, but it may nevertheless be useful to shed some light on 
a quantitative aspect of the problem which has hitherto received 
little attention. 

The bargaining power of this country vis-d-vis another is 
determined to a considerable extent by the dependence of the 
latter country’s exports on the U.K. market. A country like 
Eire, which sends over 90% of its exports to the U.K., is 
more dependent on us, and more susceptible to pressure by us, 
than a country like Colombia, which sends us less than 1% of 
its exports. This is,’ of course, by no means the whole story. 
Other imxK>rtant considerations include : the nature of a country’s 
balance of trade with the United Kingdom (whether it is positive 
or negative, etc.); the ease with which it can switch its exports 
from one market to another or from one product to another; 
the ease with which we can dispense with its exports to us; the 
proportion of its total output, or of its output of particular 
products, which it exports; our importance as a market for 
particular commodities; the ability of this and other coxmtries 
to offer loans; the stability of our market as compared with that 
of other countries; and so on. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable 
to take as one important measure of a country’s dependence on 
us the proportion of its exports which it sends here. 

It is with this aspect of the problem that the present note is 
mainly concerned, although account is also taken of the rival 
bargaining power of the United States as a large importer. The 
figures show that a large proportion of our pre-war trade was 
done with coimtries which either are not greatly dependent on 
our market or are dependent to an even greater extent on that 
of the United States. This suggests that our bargaining power 
as a large importer is not perhaps so great as is commonly assumed 
in popular discussion. A false impression is apt to be given by 
quoting only a few outstanding examples, such as New Zealand 
and Demnark, of countries where our bargaining power is ad- 
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mittedly great, while ignoring the large number of important 
markets where our bargaining power is small. 

This country has hitherto b^n the largest market in the world 
for imported goods. In 1938 we took one-fifth of the exports of 
the rest of the world. ^ But, as has been mentioned above, the 
percentage for individual overseas countries varied from a 
negligible figure to over 90%. 

A table has therefore been prepared (Table V) showing, in 
column 2, the percentage of each country’s merchandise exports 
sent to the United Kingdom in 1938. The countries are arranged 
in order of their dependence on our market as measured by this 
percentage.^ 

Table I shows in summary form the number of countries 
sending various proportions of their exports to us. 


Table I 


Percentage of oversesis country’s 
merchandise exports sent to 
U.K. m 1938. 

Number of 
countries.® 

91-100 

1 

81- 90 

1 

71- 80 

1 

61- 70 

1 

51- 60 

7 

41- 50 

6 

31- 40 

14 

21- 30 

10 

11- 20 

20 

1- 10 

37 


98 


Billion 

dollars. 

^ Exports of al] countries . 21 -9 “ Network of World Trade,” p. 171 

U.K. exports ... 2-3 Ibid., p. 167, 

Exports of all overseas coun¬ 
tries . , . . 19 6 

Of which to UK. . .39 Ibid., p. 171. 

* The proportion of a country’s exports taken by us is, of course, very much 
greater than the proportion we tak^ of its total output of goods and services, 
since exports aro only a fraction—though a very important fraction—of a 
country s national income (probably not much over one-tenth for the world as 
a whole). But the crudest comparison of national mcome and export figures 
shows that this last proportion varies widely, from one*twentieth or less for 
countries like the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., to substantial fractions like one-fifth, 
one-quarter and one-third for countries like New Zealand and some of the 
smaller states of North and West Europe. (If imported materials used m making 
exports are allowed for, these proportions are, of course, reduced.) For this 
reason, a list of countries arranged in order of the proportion of their total 
output sent to us would differ considerably from that in Table V. 

« Including a number of composite “ countries ” (see notes to Table V). 
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There are ninety-eight countries (including certain composite 
“ countries ”) in the table. It will be seen that thirty-seven 
coimtries sent one-tenth or less of their exports to us; fifty-seven 
sent one-fifth or less; at the other extreme, only four sent more 
than three-fifths of their exports to the United Kingdom. 

This analysis, however, does not get us very far, since each 
country is given equal weight, however great or small its import¬ 
ance as a trader in general, or as a market for United Kingdom 
goods. 

Column 3 of Table V has, therefore, been drawn up to show 
the importance of each country to us as a pre-war export market. 
The figures show the percentage of all our exports sent to each 
coimtry.^ 

The information is summarised in Table II: 


Table II 


Percentage of overseas country’s 
merchandise exports sent to 
U.K. m 1938. 

Percentage of all U.K. exports 
m 1938 sent to each category 
of country.* 

91-100 

4-4 

81- 90 

4*1 

71- 80 

0-2 

61- 70 

— 

51- 60 

13-3 

41- 60 

4-3 

31- 40 

29-9 

21- 30 

12-0 

11- 20 

171 

0- 10 

14*7 


100-0 


This table, however, which refers to merchandise trade only, 
exaggerates the dependence on our market of countries producing 
gold for export. It seems unrealistic not to take into account 
the gold exports of countries like South Africa. There are 
obvious arguments, however, against including South Afnca’s 
gold exports in her exports to the United Kingdom; although 
most of her gold was in fact sent to this country. South Africa 
was not dependent on us for the sale of her gold. It is unlikely 
that we could exert much pressure on such a country by 
refusing to take its gold exports. Perhaps the most^ realistic 

' The percents^ of our imports bought from each country is also shown, 
for referenoe, in colidnn 6. 

* There may be slight inaccuracies in these figures owing to roiinding off 
errors. 
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Table III 


Percentage of overseas country’s 
exports sent to UJEC. in 1938. 
(Gold exports, or gold output 
if lower, are deem^ to go to 
U.S.) 

Percentage of 
all U.K. exports 
in 1938 sent to 
each categonr 
of country.^ 

Main countries included. 
(Figures show percentage of 
^1 U.K. exports sent to 
each country in 1938).^ 

91-100 

4-4 

Eire 4*4 

81- 90 

71- 80 

61- 70 

4*1 1 

0‘2 

New Zealand 4*1 

51- 60 

51 

Denmark 3*4 

41- 60 

11-4 

Australia 8*2 

Finland 1*2 

31- 40 

20-6 

India and Burma 7*9 

Canada 4*9 

Argentina 4*2 

21- 30 

11-7 

Egypt 1*9 

Netherlands 2*8 

Sweden 2*5 

Norway 1*7 

Iran 1*2 

‘ ‘ Other British West Africa 

1*1 

11- 20 

27-8 

j South Africa 8*5 

U.S.A. 4*4 

France 3*3 

British Malaya 2*4 

Belgium 1*8 

U.S.S.R. 1*4 

Poland 1*1 

Misc. European countries 2*3 

0- 10 

14-7 

1000 

Germany 4*4 

Italy 1*2 

Brazil 1*1 

Misc. For Eastern countries 
3*6 

Misc. European coimtrles 2*5 
French, Portugese and Bel¬ 
gian Africa 1*0 


course is to count gold produced for export as going to the 
United States.® This has been done for the purpose of calculating 
the figures in Table III.® Where a country’s gold production 

^ There may bo slight inaccuracies in these figures owing to rounding off 
errors. 

• It may be relevant to recall the “ gold scare ** of 1937 as cm indication of 
the influence the United States could exert on gold producing countries. It is 
true that this influence will be greatly reduced under the Bretton Woods agree¬ 
ment, but in discussing the possible use of Britain’s baxgainmg power as a major 
weapon of policy we are postulating a world in which international organisations 
such as the Monetary Fimd would not be in operation. 

* Strictly speaking, Table III merely includes gold produced for export in a 
coimtry’s total exports but not in its exports to the U.K.; its destination else¬ 
where is imlevant. In the later analysis, however, gold produced for export is 
counted as going to the U.S., and it facilitates exposition to introduce the 
assumption at this stage. 
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was less than its gold exports, the former figure was used, so as 
to avoid the inclusion of gold not produced in the country.^ 

The last column in Table III shows the chief cotmtries in 
each group. 

Two countries (Eire and New Zealand), which between them 
took 8J% of our exports, were almost whoUy dependent on our 
market; each sent over 80% of their exports to us. Apart from 
these two, the only important country dependent on us for more 
than half of itsexports wasDenmark, which took 3 % of our exports. 

At the other extreme we find a large number of countries 
dependent on us for one-fifth or less of their exports. As much 
as 42|% of our exports went to these countries. 

A number of countries which sent over one-fifth of their 
exports to us, moreover, found their chief single market not 
with us but in the United States or elsewhere. These countries, 
of which Canada is the most important, took a further 7% of 
our exports. 

Adding these two last categories together, we find that half 
our exports went to (and, as can be calculated from column 5 
of Table V, nearly half our imports came from) countries which 
either depended on us for one-fifth or less of their exports, or 
found their chief market elsewhere. 

If, for the sake of argument, we call these countries “ unex- 
ploitable ” and the remainder “ exploitable ” (the classification 
is admittedly arbitrary and the nomenclature provocative), wo 
may draw up the accompanying Table IV, showing the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of the two types of country. 

The “ exploitable ” and “ imexploitable ” countries are shown 
in Map I.* 

It is of some interest to analyse the chief markets of each 
country, and these are shown in column (4) of Table V. From 
this column we find that, if gold exports (or gold production if 
that is lower) are deemed to go to the United States : 

60|% of our exports went to countries, other than the United 
States, for which the U.K. was the chief market; 

^ This adjustment has the effect of moving five countrios from one category 
of the table to another. The percentage of their exports which those countries 
sent to the XJJC. is altered as follows: 


Australia 

64% becomes 49% 

“ Other British West Africa ** 

48% 

»» 

30% 

South Africa . 

36% 

>» 

13% 

Southern Bhodesia 

33% 

»* 

18% 

20% 

U.S.S.R. 

29% 

»> 


The gold production in ** Other British West Africa ’* is mainly in the Gk>ld Coast. 
' See p. 33. 
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4|% went to the United States; 

22^% went to countries for which the United States was the 
chief market; 

23% went to countries which found their chief market neither 
in the United States nor in the United Kingdom (inolud- 
ing 6^% going to countries for which the U.S. was a 
bigger market than the U.K.^). 

It will be noted that one-third of our exports went to countries 
(shown in Map II for which the U.S. was a bigger market than 
the U.K. (including the U.S. itself); likewise, as can be calcu- 


Tablb IV. 


“ Exploitable ” 
countries. 

Percentage 
of aU U.K. 
exports m 
1938 sent 
to “ ex¬ 
ploitable ** 
countries. 

“ Unexploitable ” 
countries. 

Percentage 
of all U.K. 
exports in 
1938 sent 
to ** unex¬ 
ploitable ’* 
countries. 

Scandinavia, Baltic States 


Russia, and most Euro- 

and Holland 

12§ 

pean countries south of 

Australia and New Zealand 

12 1 

Baltic 

18 

India, Burma and Ceylon 

9 

Most of North and South 

Argentma and Uruguay 

5 

America 

12 

Eire .... 

4 

Union of South Africa 

84 

Miscellaneous . 

8 

Most Far Eastern coun- 



tries . 

6 



Miscellaneous/ mainly 



African countries 

5 


60} 


49} 


lated from column 5 of Table V, one-third of our imports came 
from these countries. 

The figures in this note refer, of course, to pre-war conditions; 
but, despite the far-reaching changes that have taken place 
during the war, it is hoped that they may provide some basis 
for judging, inter alia, the proposlion of our trade which we 
might expect to influence by using our bargaining power as a 
large importer (if such were our policy), the proportion which 
we could not hope to influence, and the proportion on which we 
might lose groimd if other countries adopted the same policy. 
The figures do not provide any final answer, but they serve as a 
salutary reminder that a large part of our trade is done with 
countries that do not depend greatly on our market, and a large 
part with countries (including many within the Empire such as 
Canada, South Africa and British l^laya) where the pull of the 
United States’ market is greater than that of our own. 

^ See note to column 4 of Table V. * See p. 34. 
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Tabub V 





Percent* 


Peircentage 
of an U.K. 



Percentage 

age of 




of countiy*8 
merchandise 
exports 
sent to U.K. 

all U.K. 


retained 

< 'ountry. 


exports 
sent to 

(’lilef market 

Imports 

bought 



exiuntry 


from 



ill 1038. 

in 1038. 


country 
in 1938. 

(i) 


(2) 

(8) 


n 

Kiro 

. 

03 

4 4 

U.K 

New Zealand . 


84 

4 1 

U.K. 

49 

** Other Brttish East ACiica '* 


7*2 * 

02 

UK. 

04 

BoUvU .... 


63 

— 

r K. 

04 

Falkland lalaiids 


.30 


U.K. 


Jamaica .... 


58 

0 4 

U K. 

05 

Denmark 

BrItUh Nyasalaud and 8. 


56 

3 4 

U.K. 

4-4 

Africa .... 


55 

0 1 

U.K 

01 

Australia. 


54 (40 •) 

82 

UK. 

78 

Ceylon .... 
Trinidad and Tobago 


54 

.52 

0 7 

05 

U.K. 

UK. 

1 3 

0 5 

Nigeria .... 


40 

09 

UK 

07 

Anglo-Bgyptian Sudan 
“ Oth^rttlsh West Afrira ' 


4K 

08 

U.K. 

04 


4h (HO *) 

1 ! 

U.K.' 

04 

Finland .... 


43 

1 2 

U K. 

23 

Latvia 


4H 

0 4 

U.K. 

0 5 

Palestine 

Canada 


43 

0 4 

U.K. 

0-3 


40 (3.3 *) 

4 9 

U.K.' 

8'6 

Dominican Republic 


40 

__ 

U.K. 

0*2 

Northern Rhodesia . 


40 

03 

UK. 

0 4 

Lithuania 


Hh 

04 

U.K. 

04 

« Other Britisli West Indies ’ 


17 

05 

UK. 

02 

India and Burma 


HO 

7 9 

U.K. 

6*7 

Union of South Africa 


86 (18 ») 

8 5 

ITK» 

1 3 

Bstonia .... 


86 

02 

U.K, 

02 

“ Other Northern North America** 

.34 

02 

U.K 

03 

Aonthem Rhodesia . 


88(18 •) 

88 > 

0 8 

U.K' 

03 

CosU Rica 



U.H 

0 1 

Argentina 

** Other North Africa *’ 


88 

4*2 

U.K 

4 4 


82 

0 1 

U.K. 

03 

Egypt 


81 

1 0 

UK 

1 3 

Curacao .... 


20 

0 1 

UK 

1-7 

U.8.8 R.. , . 


29 (20 •) 

1 4 

U.K » 

1 9 

Norway , 


2« 

1-7 

U.K. 

12 

Iran .... 


27 

1 2 

U K. 

10 

11 

t| 


26 

24 

0*5 

2 5 

U.K. 

UK. 

0 5 

2 0 

Chile 


24 

0 4 

UK. and 1*. S' 

0 6 

Netherlauds 


23 

28 

U K 

3 4 

Portugal. 


22 

0 7 

r K. 

0 4 

Kenya — Uganda 


21 

07 

India, Burma, Ue> Ion 

0 3 

Spain .... 


20 

07 

Germany 

0 6 

** tHher Continental Asia *’ 


10 

08 

India, Burma, ('’ejJuii 

02 

Guianas 


10 

02 

Canada 

0 1 

Poland — lUnzig 

, 

19 

1 1 

Ucrmaiiy 

1 1 

Peru .... 


18 

02 

US j 

04 

Traa .... 


18 1 

0 5 

France 

0 3 

Tanganyika 

“ Other nomContinental Knrope '* 

18 

0 1 

British East Africa 

0 1 

18 

0 1 

I'.K. and Nonra> 

0 1 

USA . 


! 17 

4 4 

U.K. 

13 2 

Mexico 


15 

02 

V S 

0 2 

British Mala>a 


15 

24 

u s 

1 2 

HaiU 


14 * 

— 

U.S. 

— 

“ Other Oceania " 


14 

0 1 

Japan '* • 

0 2 

** Other Continental Europe ' 


14 * 

0*5 

Italy 

— 

(’uba .... 


14 

! 02 

U.S. 

0 6 

Belgium — Luxemburg 


14 

1 8 

France 

2 2 

Roumania. 

. 

12 

0 8 

German> 

Algeria, Tunin 

0 1 

France .... 


12 

8 8 

26 

Switzerland 


11 

0 7 

German) 

08 

Paraguay 


11 » 

— 

Argentina 

— 

Tunis .... 


10 j 

— 

Franco 

0 2 

Ecuador .... 


10 » 

_ 

U.S. 


Yngoalavia 


9 

03 

Gemmny 

0*3 

Czeehoalovakia 


0 

0 5 

Germany 

0-8 

Oreece .... 


9 

08 

Germany 

02 

Brazil .... 


9 

1 1 

U.S. 

00 

« Other 8.K. Asia ** . 


9 


Rrttlab Malaga 

Hung Kong, Macao 

01 

China (ex. Manchuria) 


8 

09 

06 

Hungary 

French Morocco 


8 

7 

0 1 

0 1 

Germany 

France 

03 

0 1 

Germany. 

“ Other French Africa. 

; i 

6 

6 

4 4 

Netherlands 

France 

8 4 

8yitoi--~Lehaiiofi 

. 

6 

ol 

Other Cont. Asia “ 

— 

Italy .... 


6 

1-2 

” Other Africa 

08 
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Table V (cotUd.) 


Country. 

Percentage 
of country’s 
merchandise 
exports 
sent to U.K. 
in 1938. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
aUU.K. 
exports 
sent to 
country 
in 1938. 

Chief market. 

Percentage 
of aU U.K. 
retained 
imports 
bought 
from 
country 

In 1988. 

(1) 

Austria. 


(8) 

03 

Ofnnany 


“ Other Africa ”... 



“ Other Africa ” 

— 

Algeria .... 

Netherlands Indies . 

5 

02 

Fiance 

0*3 

5 

08 

British Malaya 

oe 

Japan, Korea, Formosa . 
Bulgana. 

5 

4 

04 

Manchuria 

Germany 

10 

01 

Hong Kong and Macao 

4 

08 

China 

01 

TurlTey ..... 

3 

05 

Germany 

0 1 

Philippines .... 
French Indo-Chlna . 

3 

2 

02 

0 1 

U.S. 

Fiance 

0*1 

01 

Venezuela . . 

French West and Equatorial 

2 

08 

Curacao 

02 

Africa. 

2 

02 

Fiance 

•— 

Thailand .... 

1 

03 

British Malaya 

— 

Manchuria .... 

1 

0 1 

Japan * 

Belgium 

01 

Beilin Ck>ngo, Ruanda UrundJ. 
Portuguese Africa , 

Colombia .... 

— 

01 


— 

04 

Portugal 


— 

04 

U.S. 

— 

Panama. 

_1 

01 

U.S. 


Guatemala .... 

— 

— 

U.S 


Honduras .... 

— 1 

— 

U.S. 

— 

Nicaragua .... 

— » 

— 

U8. 


£1 Salvador 

_1 

— 

U.8. 


Guadeloupe and Martinique 

— 

— 

France 

— 



100 0 


100 0 


* The ^sible ertor In these figures due to rounding exceeds 5 (sec note below to column 2), 

* The figures in brackets show the percentage of the country’s total exports sent to the U.K.. 
if gold exports (or gold production if that is lower) are d« emed to go to the U.S. These adjusted 
figures are shown In column 2 only where the percentage for merchandise exports is altered by 6 
or more. 

* If gold exports (or gold production if that is lower) are deemed to be sent to the U 8., the 
IT.S. becomes the “ chief market ” in cases nmrked •. 

* Including Korea and Formosa. 


Notes on Table V 

This table is derived mainly from Annex III of The Network of World 
Tradc^ League of Nations, 1942, which shows merchandise trade only and 
excludes trade in gold and silver. Figures for gold ea^rts were taken from 
Annex IT of the same publication, and, in the eswe of Russia, from the Ninth 
Annual Report of the Bank for International Settlements. Gold production 
flares were taken from The StcUieticctl Year Book of the Learie of Nations and 
The Mineral Industry, 


Column (1). 

The definitions of the composite “ countnes ” may be found on p. 106 of 
The Network of World Trade. 


Column (2). 

Since the figures in The Network of World Trade are rounded off to the 
nearest million dollars, there is some inaocuracy in the peroemtages sho^ in 
column (2). This does not, however, appreciably affect the general picture 
shown since the possible error is of importance only for a few countries with a 
very small trade. (The countries for which the possible error exceeds 5 are 
marked L It will be seen that these countries took less than 1% of our exports.) 
It was therefore thought better to work entirely on the relatively comparable 
figures shown in The Netvtork of World Trade than to seek to increase the 
accuracy of the figures, by reference to other pubhoations, at the esmense of 
' reducing their comparability. (In one extreme case, however—the Falkland 
Isliuid»-<another publication was used to calculate the percentage in column (2).) 
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Columna (3) and (5). 

The figures derived from The Network of World Trade were supplemented 
\)diere necessary from the Annual Statement of the Trade of the U.K,, 1938. 
A few trifling i^ustments have been made to the percenters so as to make 
the totals add up to 100*0. As in The Network of World Trade, U.K. trade with 
the Channel Islands is excluded. 

Colwnn (4). ^ ^ 

The countries listed down the side of the table in Annex III of The Net- 
work of World Trade were used for the purpose of determining the “ chief 
markets.*’ For this reason composite ** coimtries/* such as ** Other Continental 
Asia/’ appear in a few cases as the chief market. The chief market shown is in 
most cases, however, a major trading nation. 

A number of the chief markets shown may, for obvious reasons, be somewhat 
misleading (e.g., Curacao as the chief market of Venezuela, and Hong Kong as 
the chief market of China), but such oases are small in number. 

Of the countries for which neithcor the U.K. nor the U.S, was the chief 
market, those for which the U.S. market was bigger than that of the U.K., 
according to The Network of World Trade, were: Japan, Manchuria, China, 
Netherlands Indies, French Indo>China, Hong Kong, Italy, Q-reece, Turkey, 
Venezuela, Belgian Congo, French West and Equatorial Africa, the Guianas, 
Tangan^lm (the last t^ree qualify for this list only if gold exports—or gold 
production if lower—are mcluded and deemed to go to the U.8.). These 
countries took 6J% of our exports—the figure given in the last paragraph but 
two of the text. 


Note on Maps I and II 

The classification of countries in Table V (on w*hich the figures m the text are 
based) is that adopted in The Network of World Trade, and therefore includes 
some groups of countries. In order to draw Maps I and II it was necessary to 
obtain furtner details for the individual countries withm these groups by referenc*e 
to other sources. The statistics readily available were not always entirely satis^ 
factory, and, while use was made of the best information obtamable from such 

S ublications as the Statiettcal Abstract of the British Empire, the League of 
fations’ International Trade Statistics and the U.S. and U.K. Trade Returns, 
it is possible that one or two mmor countries are shown in the wrong category in 
Maps I and II ; but the general picture is certainly not apjireciably affect^. 


Wadham College, 
Oxford. 


G. D. A. MacDougall 



THE TERMINOLOGY OF TAX ANALYSIS 

The analysis of the working of taxes through the eoonomio 
system is commonly built round two propositions, universally 
known and apparently as universally accepted. The first of 
these is concerned with the classification of taxes, the second 
with the method of analysis of their operation. These two pro¬ 
positions may be expressed as follows: (i) Taxes can most con¬ 
veniently be divided into two categories, direct and indirect \ 
direct being those levied immediately on the persons who are 
to bear the burden ” (O.E.D.); and indirect those which are not 
so levied, (ii) In the case of an indirect tax, the party who 
has to make the contribution to the revenue authorities normally 
proceeds to shift the “ burden ” somewhere else. In view of 
this, it follows that the analysis of the operation of taxes can 
most conveniently be tackled by pursuing this shifting process 
through the economic system to the point of “ incidence,’" or 
perhaps to further points, known as “ effects ” or “ diffusion.” 

Neither of these propositions is wholly satisfactory, as is 
evident from confusions which have arisen in classifying and 
analysing taxes; and it seems clear from the literature that 
unless they are very carefully handled they do not lead to a 
process of analysis which brings out clearly the factors of greatest 
economic importance. 

In respect of the classification of taxes into direct and indirect, 
it is hard to disagree with the writer in the Handworterbuch that 
‘‘ the generality of the acceptance of these terms is only equalled 
by the differences in their application.” ^ It is natural, indeed, 
to expect that as the composition of tax structures changes from 
age to age, the usage of the terms should be modified in the 
course of time, and this is no doubt part of the explanation. 
The most famous aberration of all—the declaration by the 
Supreme Court of the United States that income tax is not a 
direct tax—had an extra-economic ’ explanation; ^ but current 
differences in the practice of experts are far too important to 
be brushed aside by explanations along these lines. To-day, for 
instance, we find the O.E.D. declaring that the local rate is a 

^ Handiodrterbuch der Staatswi§det%8ohaften, article on direct and indirect taxes. 

* The decision was given in respect of the income tax of 1862, and was an 
effort to circumvent Article I, § 2, C3 of the U.8, Constitution, which stated that 
** direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several States according to their 
population ”—an obligation which would have nullified the purpose of the 
income ^ax. 
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direct tax, while most economists, and the Central Statistical 
Office, would agree that it is an indirect tax. Motor-licence 
duties on private cars are regarded by the revenue authorities 
as direct taxes, most economists would probably class them as 
indirect, while the C.S.O. covers itself (in the notes to the Budget 
White Paper calculation) by stating that “ they are here regarded 
as direct taxes.” Clearly this is an unsatisfactory state of affairs, 
and we should be able to improve it by taking a little thought. 

Parallel difficulties arise in the use of the all too familiar 
terms “ burden ” and “ incidence.” It is doubtful, to begin 
with, whether the term “ burden ” without qualification has any 
right in the discussion of a redistributive system of public finance. 
Apart from this consideration it is (as we shall see) used in at 
least two quite different connotations by different writers (by 
the Colwyn Committee in both, in different sections of their 
Report). The usage of the word “ incidence ” is in no better 
condition. The Colwyn Committee declared—on what evidence it 
is not clear ^—that in popular usage the term covered ” not 
only the initial burden of a tax, but also the whole range of 
consequential effects,” while for economists “ incidence is only 
concerned with where the more immediate burden of the tax, 
as a tax, rests.” * Small wonder that Cannan had wanted to 
abandon the term altogether.’ 

I. The Claeaification of Taxes 

It is not easy to trace the origin of the terms ” direct ” and 
“ indirect ” as a technical classification. In France the phrase 
” assise directement ” was apparently in use for personal taxes 
at least as early as the sixteenth century.* Adam Smith uses 
the term “ direct tax,” but in a context which makes it difficult 
to decide whether he considered himself to be employing it in a 
technical sense.’ In the United States at the tio^e that Adam 

^ This was certainly not the view of Edgeworth, see below, p. 48. Marshall, 
who mainly used tax analysis as a method of illustrating certain propositions of 
genered theory, and was consequently not over-nice in his use of fiscal terms, 
certainly used the phrase ** ultimate incidence ** in a manner which is not con¬ 
sistent with the Colwyn Committee’s dictum. 

* RepoH oj the Committee on NatUmdl Debt and Taxation^ Cmd. 2800 of 
1927, p. 106. 

* Memoranda Delating to the Claeeifioation and Incidence oJ Imiperial and 
Local Taxation of R,C, on Taxation, 1890, p. 166. 

♦ Cf. Bodin, Six Livree de la Dipublique, 1677, quoted in the Handwdrterbuoh, 
loc, oit. 

• Wealth of Nations, Vol. II, chapter 2: “ There are two different circum¬ 
stances which render the interest of money a much less proper subject of direct 
taxation than the rent of land.** 
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Smith was writii^ the term was already in very teohnioal use, 
but in the highly specialised meaning of the poll tax. !Prior to 
the introduction of the income tax, the normal English tax 
classification was not direct/indirect, but “ assessed taxes ” (on 
land, windows, hearths, servants and similar outward indications 
of wealth), on the one hand, and customs and exercise, on the 
other. A parallel distinction in Germany was between personal 
taxes and excises, in France between those “ assises directement ” 
and “tari&.” In England the assessed taxes seem usually to 
have been r^arded as direct, but on the introduction of income 
tax its more obvious directness, and the decline in importance 
of the assessed taxes, led to income tax being regarded as the 
direct tax par exceUence. 

The early connotation of the term “ indirect ” is much more 
shadowy, and its use much less firequent. In one SMise “ indirect¬ 
ness ” apparently consisted in the tax being levied on a commodity 
and not on a person, but since the commodity could not pay the 
tax itself, this was not very satisfactory. A more sophisticated 
view was that the indirectness consisted in the tax being levied 
indirectly on one set of people by collecting it from another set 
of people, who would subsequently recoup themselves from the 
first set. It is, of course, this meaning which lies behind the 
analysis of shifting. It wiU be observed that this interpretation 
already imples a theory of incidence—a theory, that is, that there 
exists somewhere a “ real ” taxpayer other than the party who 
is in contact with the revenue authorities. 

Thus a situation was reached in which, in England at least, 
there was general agreement that income tax (including probably 
death duties) was a direct tax, while customs and excise were 
indirect taxes. It was over the remaining (by no means un¬ 
important) components of the tax structure that differences of 
opinion arose, and still arise. As so often happens, especially in 
this part of the economic field, ^ confusion has arisen through 
attempts to force distinctions proper to different types of inquiry 
into the procrustean bed of a sii^ie classification. In fact, there 
seem to be three main uses for which we need to classify taxes. 
For convenience we may call these the administrative, the social 
accounting and the analytical uses. A single classification has 
only been made to serve hitherto because over a considerable 

^ Cl. the ocmtroversy over the place of mdirect taxes iA, National Income 
calculations* especially Bowley* The MectawemerU of Beal Income^ Manchester 
School, April, 1940; and Studies in the National Income, published by Cambridge 
University Press for N.I.E.S.R,, andsT. R. Hicks, “ The Valuation of the Social 
Income,** Econormca, 1940. 
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part of the territory the boundaries overlap. This does not make 
the strait jacket into a tailor-made. 

The direct/indirect classification was clearly in origin, and is 
still essentially, an administrative distinction. The administrator 
sets out with a definite group of potential taxpayers in mind 
(e.jf., smokers, or income receivers of a certain category). He 
needs a distinction which makes it clear whether they are to be 
approached directly and personally, or through a third party. 
In most cases the distinction leads to an obvious classification, 
but there is one small difficulty. 

Approach by the revenue authorities to the taxpayers may be 
direct, either in the sense of assessment or of collection. Thus, 
in the case of income-tax, assessment is direct, but collection is 
coming more and more to be indirect, as new methods of stoppage 
at source are evolved. The collection of E.P.T. is wholly indirect. 
On the other hand, taxpayers are in direct contact with the 
revenue authorities (or their deputies) when they pay their motor 
or wireless licences, yet these are taxes which depend not on the 
income of the taxpayer (from work or property), but on the 
fact of his desiring to enjoy the services of a particular type of 
capital goods. The vehicle licence duty is graded by the type of 
vehicle, just as the local rate is graded by the type of house; for 
the owner-occupier the two taxes are exactly parallel. 

The British revenue authorities would appear to prefer to 
class as direct all those taxes which are either directly assessed 
or directly collected. If this is the most convenient administra¬ 
tive procedure, they are naturally at liberty to do so; economists 
cannot object if an administrative distinction does not make 
very good economic sense. 

With the social accounting distinction we move to entirely 
different ground. It is now generally recognised that there are 
two fundamental concepts of the National Income—those which 
are called by the Buget White Paper the National Income at 
Factor Cost,** and the “ National Income at* Market Prices,’* 
respectively. The first of these is an objective or technical con¬ 
cept; the second is a subjective or welfare concept. When 
measuring the National Income at Factor Cost, the. different 
commodities or services in the national output are valued accord¬ 
ing to the amounts of the factors of production which have gone 
to make them; the relative prices of the factors are taken to 
represent the rates at which the various factors are capable of 
being technically substituted for one another at the margin, so 
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that the cost of a commodity is taken to represent the amount 
of the nation’s resources which have gone into making it. The 
welfare concept of the National Income reduces the different 
commodities to a common measure, not according to their costs, 
but according to their marginal utilities. In most cases (though, 
as we shall see not in all) the relative prices of commodities 
represent their marginal utilities rather better than their relative 
money costs represent their technical rates of substitution. But 
this does not necessarily mean that the Welfare measure of the 
National Income is superior to the Factor Cost measure. The 
two measures are useful for different purposes; and it seems 
probable that the Factor Cost measure is useful for more purposes 
than the Welfare measure is. 

In order to deduce the Welfare measure from the Factor Cost 
measure we have to add in the revenue from the taxes which 
people have to pay in order to have the right to enjoy certain 
commodities (and to make a similar adjustment for subsidies). 
Now, what precisely are the taxes which have to be added in? 
The White Paper says “ indirect taxes ”—but what are indirect 
taxes in this sense ? 

The tax distinction which is here relevant is that between the 
income taxes which are already included in the returns of income 
on which the factor cost calculation is based, and those taxes 
which mark a spread between the factor cost and the demand 
price for the article. The distinction is essentially one between 
taxes on income and taxes on outlay—outlay which may consist 
in the outright purchase of a commodity or in securing the right 
to its use for a prescribed period. 

The taxes which have to be added in when we proceed from 
factor cost to market price are: (i) taxes which are charged to 
consumers as a condition of the enjoyment of particular goods 
or services (such as the entertainment duty or purchase tax), 
(ii) taxes which are paid by producers at one stage or another of the 
production process of such goods (such as the duty on industrial 
oils, or local rates on factories). These are duly added in by the 
White Paper; but it also adds in local rates on louses. As we 
shall see, it is quite proper to do this; but local rates on houses 
do not stand exactly on all fours with the others. 

Theoretically, at least, local rates on houses are assessed on 
the occupier; thus it would seem more consistent to say that the 
market price for the occupation of a house is the net rent, exclusive 
of rates, than it is to include rates in the “ market price.” Never¬ 
theless, it is right to include rates in the computation of the 
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National Income according to the Welfare measure; for whether 
or not rates are part of the market price of house occupation, 
they are certainly part of the demand price, or marginal utility 
in terms of money.* It is the inclusive rent (rent inclusive of 
rates) which the householder has to take into consideration when 
he is balancing his need for house-room against his need for 
other things. There is therefore no doubt that domestic rates 
should be added in when we are calculating the National Income 
on the Welfare measure; what we learn from attending to this 
case is that “ National Income at Market Prices is a very im¬ 
perfect description of the Welfare measure. 

There are some other cases where the failure to attend to this 
distinction seems to have led the C.S.O. into actual error. Revenue 
from wireless licences, and that from the licence duty on privately 
owned motor vehicles, belong to exactly the same category as 
domestic rates; they do not enter into what the consumer pays 
** on the market,” but they do enter into what he has to pay in 
order to acquire the right to certain satisfactions, over and above 
the factor cost involved. They should be reckoned as taxes 
on outlay ”—or indirect taxes in the social accounting sense— 
and added in when we proceed from factor cost to the Welfare 
concept of the National Income.^ 

These adjustments—^particularly the transfer of the revenue 
from wireless licences and from vehicle duties on privately owned 
cars—^from the direct to the indirect category—^would be an 
improvement in the practice of National Income calculations. It 
is clear from the above analysis, however, that the social account¬ 
ing tax distinction is at least as definite and significant in its 
own field as the administrative distinction is in the other. As 
it is unlikely that the two classifications can ever be made to 
coincide completely, it would seem preferable to give them 
separate names—for instance, retaining the terms direct/indirect 
for the administrative distinction, and adopting income/outlay 
for social accounting purposes. 

^ It is probable that something of the same sort of argument diould in principle 
be applied to the case of Stamp Duties. The O.S.O. treats Stamp Duties on the 
transfer of property as ** direct ” taxes. It could, however, be maintained that 
the payment of Stamp Duty on, s.^., the purchase of a house, is incurred because 
the purchaser seeks to acquire certain satisfactions (more cu^curately.to exchange 
lesser for greater satisfaction), and that therefore it enters into the marginal 
utiUty of his expenditure as other outlay taxes do. It would even be posable to 
extend the same argument to the purchase of securities; but the point is a fine 
one, and it must be admitted that the calculation of a “ price level ” for deflating 
such refined satisfactions would probably be an impossible task. Nevertheless 
it is important to notice that no logical ground for the classification of Stamp 
Duties into those which are and which are not direct taxes appears to exist. 
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In contrast to the social accounting tax distinction, which 
originated with, and depends on, modem methods of calculating 
the national income, a shadow of what we have called the analyti¬ 
cal ’’ distinction has long haunted the literature,^ in the form of 
a hunch that taxes which fall upon the total income or substance 
of the taxpayer are in a different class from other taxes, and a 
consequent suggestion that the term “ direct ” ought to be 
reserved for the former. 

To graft this point of view on to the administrative distinc¬ 
tion is not practicable. Yet it caimot be doubted that there is 
an important idea behind it, which parallels closely the normal 
economic distinction between general and partial analysis. Just 
as there are some problems in economics (c.ff. those concerned 
with price and output policy) which can most conveniently be 
tackled from the starting-point of the single firm or industry; 
and others which require the standpoint of the community 
phenomena of spending, saving and investment, so there are 
some taxes whose operation is best observed from the stand¬ 
point of a particular comer of the economic field, and others of 
which we can only make sense against the background of general 
phenomena. 

That a distinction is required between partial taxes which 
operate (entirely at first, and always most intensively) within the 
framework of a limited group of industries, and general taxes 
which effect the whole level of consumption and investment, is 
evident from the frustrated attempts of some of the witnesses 
before the Colwyn Committee ^ to treat income tax by a partial 
analysis, and to go about looking for “ mark ups ’’ of particular 
selling prices as a result of a change in income tax, for all the 
world as if they were tracing the effects of a rise in the tea duty. 

Although for the economist the analytical classification of 
general and partial taxes is perhaps the most important of all, 
it is not on a par with the other two distinctions. In the first 
place, it is merely a classification of convenience—^partial taxes 
are those whose operation can most conveniently at any particular 
time be traced by a partial analysis, and mvJbatia muUmiia for 
general taxes. Prom this it follows that the position of individual 
taxes may conceivably change over time. For instance, it would 
have been perfectly logical for a classical economist to treat a 

^ For instanoe, James MiU, at least in the first ed. of his PrincipUe, and in the 
German literature, especially J. F. Neummann and Schft£Se. 

* Report on N€Uional Debt and Taxation, cit,, p. 108, and more extensively 
in the Minutes of Evidence. 
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tax on bread by a general (Ricardian) analysis—emphasising its 
probable effect in driving the worker below the margin of sub¬ 
sistence ; under present British conditions a tax on bread would 
call for just the same sort of partial analysis (effect on copsump- 
tion of bre^, and possible effect on production, and on the 
consumption and production of related commodities) as a tax on 
tea« 

Secondly, there are some taxes (e.gr., the local rate) which, 
though partial in form, are of such widespread importance (in 
this case both on income and on capital account) that the analysis 
of their operation as partial taxes requires to be supplemented 
by an analysis of their general effects. The relative importance 
of the two lines of analysis depends to some extent on the period 
in which we are interested—^for instance, in this case the partial 
analysis is sufficient so long as we are mainly interested in a 
period too short for a change in rates to have a noticeable effect 
on building; but in the longer period—^in view of the importance 
of house-building as a form of investment—^the effect of rates on 
investment may be the most important factor to consider. 

I. The Method of Tax Analysis 

The analytical classification of taxes brings us up against 
the method of tax analysis. A change in a rate of tax immediately 
sets up economic and social reactions, and necessitates readjust¬ 
ments, which may conceivably be felt throughout the economic 
system. To describe the operation of a tax Pantaleoni used the 
metaphor of a stone being thrown into a pond. The economist 
must be prepared to trace the course of the whole circle of ripples, 
and should be able to say which of them does most harm to the 
banks of the pond. 

The first step in the process is to take account of where the 
stone enters the water. In the case of an income tax, it is easy 
to see this, and consequently no ‘‘ theory of incidence is required. 
This is the (quite sensible) meaning behind the statement that 
an income tax cannot be shifted. In the case of an indirect tax 
the accepted procedure is to start with the party which is in 
contact with the revenue officials, and to find out what this 
party does about its financial obligation; but the ensuing search 
may be interpreted in either of two ways. 

In the hands of some waiters it is primarily a search for the 
party whom the Grovemment wants to tax; in the hands of 
others it does include the gradual unravelling of the entire economic 
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operation of the tS/X through the system. For instance, in Selig- 
man^ (who is mainly responsible for the shifting/inddenoe 
terminology) the emphasis is on the first of these interpretations. 
He speaks indeed of “ effects ” as weU as of “ incidence,” but 
they generally appear to be no more than steps in a multiple 
process of shifting to the consumer.* In the hands of Marshall, 
who is using the process of tax analysis to,illustrate the theory 
of quasi-rent, in following the adventures of the hard, bright 
stones we are taken a fairly long ride through the economic 
system.® 

Now, in some circumstances the identification of the taxpayer, 
in the sense of the person who provides out of his income the 
difference between factor cost and market price, may be a matter 
of some little difficulty {e.g., in the case of a tax on working 
capital, such as industrial oil, which plays a part in the produc¬ 
tion of a variety of goods). In respect of the great majority of 
outlay taxes, however, the taxpayer in this sense is perfectly 
obvious, and the answer can be found by common sense, without 
any elaborate mechanism of two- or three-tier shifting. Thus, 
when the tobacco duty is raised, there is no doubt in the minds 
of either the Government or the smokers that the stone is being 
thrown to the consumers of tobacco. 

This being so, it would seem simpler and more direct to start 
not with the productive stage which the revenue authorities may 
find it most convenient to contact (which will, no doubt, differ 
from tax to tax), but with the consumer-taxpayer. This amounts 
to saying, for instance, that the lady sitting over there in a fur 
coat and smoking a cigarette, has paid purchase tax on her coat, 
and tobacco duty on her cigarette, rather than that the whole¬ 
sale furrier has shifted purchase tax to the department store, 
who has shifted it to her, and the tobacco manufacturer has 
shifted the duty to the wholesaler, and so to the retailer, who 
has shifted it to the lady. 

This direct approach is, in any case, obligatory for social 
accounting; it is, of course, the basis of the figures in the Budget 
White Paper. Estimates of the distribution of taxes on different 
income groups must also (although this is not always properly 
understood) * be based on the actual propcfftion of people’s 

^ E. K. A. Seligman, The Shifting and Incidence of Tmation. 

* Seligman also mentions a wider ** sense of effeot ** wiiich denotes any of the 
subsequent results of taxation/’ but he makes no effort to examine it. Of* Shifting 
and Incidence^ eit, definitions on p. 1. 

• Principles, 8th ed. Bk. V, eh. ix. 

^ Even such a careful economist as T. Bama is hazy on this point, cf. Tlie 
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incomes during a defined period, which go not to provide the 
incomes of those who furnish them with goods and services, but 
to form the incomes of taxing authorities. The calculation is 
essentially one of the distribution of actual revenue collected 
during the period; it is not concerned with what happens as a 
result of consumers’ incomes having been laid out in this manner. 

The establishment of incidence in this sense is, of course, only 
the b^inning of the analysis of the operation of a tax—^it might 
even be said that it is not strictly a necessary part of that analysis. 
There is, however, a great convenience in starting the analysis 
with the consumer in this manner, especially since, unless it is 
veiy carefully handled, the shifting mechanism is apt to iun on 
too narrow lines. The operation of a tax has too often been 
conceived in terms of the movements and counter-movements of 
a certain “ lump ” of tax, whose presence at any time can be 
perceived by a definite swelling in the price which is the incidence. 
(The lump of tax might either be transmitted whole from hand 
to hand, or might split up—^a case of “ shared ” incidence—^in 
which case the trajectories of the different fragments would have 
to be watched, but their behaviour would be assumed to be 
broadly similar to that of a complete lump.) 

When the analysis is conducted along these hues it is mainly 
appropriate for discovering incidence in the limited Seligman 
sense, which is, in fact, very near the social accounting sense; 
as a scheme of the full operation of a tax it is obviously far too 
narrow. Even on its own grounds it does not allow, for instance, 
for the manufacturer preferring to vary quality rather than 
price, or the landlord increasing the repairs he is prepared to do 
after a rise in rates, rather than conceding a lower net rent. 

Much more important, the shifting mechanism is not con¬ 
venient for taking into account changes in related products or 
factors. Suppose, for instance, our young lady is now munching 
a chocolate, having given up smoking when the tax went up. 
The shifting mechanism can only teU us that the tobacco manu¬ 
facturer cannot pass on the tax, and that the lady “ evades ” 
it—although she has no intention of defrauding the revenue, and 
is merely registering an adjustment of her preferences to the 
new price situation. We should be better employed in trying 


Redistribution of Ineomeo through Public Finance in 1937^ especially the discuBsion 
of the inoidenoe of indireot taxes on pp. 141-2. On p. 126 he excuses himself from 
an analysis of the distribution of the revenue collected in 1937 from Land Tax, 
on the ground that the incidence is on the original land owners at the time when 
the tax was imposed—».e. in the reign of William III. 
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to measure the loss of (oombined) surplus in the tobacco industry, 
and the effect of the restriction of output which it implies, and 
setting it against changes in surplus in the confectionery or 
other industries, than in sitting down under this lame result. 
Finally, there is the possibility that the shifting mechanism 
may be misapplied to the operation of income tax, with the absurd 
results which were produced by some of the Colwyn witnesses. 

The fundamental trouble with this mechanism of analysb is 
that it does not go far enough or deep enough. Indeed, there 
has commonly been (as we have seen) some uncertainty as to 
how far the analysis should be carried ; this doubt essentially 
arises (as has been suggested above) from different interpreta¬ 
tions of the term “ incidence,” and consequently of the goal of 
the inquirer. Not infrequently— e.gr., by the CJolwjm Committee— 
there has been an attempt to draw a line between the near and 
the distant ripples, designating the former “ incidence ” and the 
latter “ effects ” or diffusion.” 

Now, as we have seen, there is a genuine difference between 
incidence in the social accounting sense and incidence in the 
sense of the economic working of the tax. In some exceptional 
circumstances—e.gr., where consumers* demand or the supply of 
the factors is highly inelastic—the answer to the analytical inquiry 
and to the statistical calculation may be practically the same, 
but this can only be a rare occurrence. In some other circum¬ 
stances—c.g^., where the taxed commodity has no close relatives— 
there may occur a genuine discontinuity in the middle of the 
ripples, most of the operation being confined within narrow 
limits. This probably implies that for most purposes we need 
not bother to carry the analysis farther; but it does not alter 
the fact that we are concerned with an analytical, and not an 
accounting concept. In any case, it is never safe to assume that 
the discontinuity exists. In most circumstances (as the Colwyn 
Committee soon discovered) it is very difficult to draw a satis¬ 
factory line between the near and the further working of a tax. 

It was largely the fear that the analysis would be too narrow 
and would stop half-way at some imaginary point called “ inci¬ 
dence ” which caused Cannan to dislike the term.^ Edgeworth 
also would have no truck with any dichotomy between incidence 
and effects, although terminologicaUy he was in the opposite 
camp from Cannan.* Undoubtedly they were jnstified in relation 

' Cannan, Memoranda before R,0. cU, 

* Cf. especially the very interesting footnote to p. 151 in Collected Papers^ 
Vol. n. Edgeworth cut the Gordian knot by blandly declaring incidence here 
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to what th§y had in mind. What neither Edgeworth nor Csuinan 
peredved (ae at the time th^ were writing they hardly could 
have done) was that tha« is also a distinct and important mean* 
ing in the social accounting sense of incidence, and, further, that 
this is a calculation which can be made with a £B.ir degree of 
statistical accuracy and completeness. For the unravelling of 
incidence in the sense of the economic working out of a tax, 
on the other hand, we must largely rely—^partly, but not wholly, 
for want of adequate datei—on deduction and Terence. 

We arrive thus at two fundamental concepts in fiscal theory : 

(i) the social accounting calculation of the proportion of people’s 
incomes paid over to taxing authorities in a defined period, and 

(ii) the analysis of all the economic adjustments through time 
and space resulting from a particular tax. These two concepts 
are dijOTerent in kind, there is no question of one being a sort of 
first stage of the other. Social accounting is concerned with a 
staUeUcal comparison at a moment of time, corresponding to the 
period covered by the statistics (because of the nature of the 
data, this will usually be a year). The analyticid concept is 
essentiaUy hypothetical. It is a comparison of two complete 
economic situations, one with a particular tax in force, the other 
without it. One of these set-ups will normally be imaginary, 
although statistical data on past changes are not entirely lacking. 

The statistical calculation can, and naturally should be, 
extended from tax to tax, so that the income distribution of the 
entire tax structure can be considered at once. It can be further 
extended to at least parts of the expenditulre structure—^although 
this raises more difficult logical questions—to ascertain the extent 
of income redistribution through public finance. The analytical 
inquiry, on the contrary, can only be concerned with a single tax 
or group of taxes at a time—^it msikes nonsense to imagine the 
whole tax structure away. It follows that it is not concerned 
with what becomes of the revenue of the tax (which is an entirely 
separate analysis) except in the rare case when the two cannot 
be separated— e.g., the sugar duty and the beet sugar subsidy. 
It is, of course, possible, and just as desirable, to analyse the 
operation of subsidies (as negative taxes) in a similar way. 

If so much is accepted, it remains to determine what our two 
concepts ate to be called. For the first the term “ Burden ” has 
already been used in a technical sense; ^ no doubt following 

denotes all those effeots of taxatum with which the economist is oono^ned.*’ 
His concept is entir^y consistent with what is called ** effective incidence ’* below. 

^ Shinas and Rostas, The Biurdm of SriH^ TouMOion. 

No. 221— VOIi. LVI. E 
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Pigou, who declares (on what evidence is not clear) that burden 
is generally conceived to be represented by the money raised in 
revenue.” ^ It was also used in this sense by the Oolwyn Com¬ 
mittee in their extension of Sir Herbert (Lord) Samuel’s calcula¬ 
tions; but they evidently did not consider that there was any¬ 
thing technical about the use, since they also employed it in a 
much wider looser sense when discussing the effects of taxation. 
It is evident from this that the term burden ” will not do; apart 
from the fact that its implications are all wrong, it is too liable to 
cause confusion by being used both in a technical and in a vague 
non-technical sense. 

It is equally apparent that the term “incidence” by itself 
cannot be used for either concept; yet the idea behind it, in fact, 
covers everything we need. In another place ® it has been sug¬ 
gested that instead of the term “ burden,” the term “ formal 
incidence” might be adopted for the social accounting concept; 
while the term “ effective incidence ” ^ would be appropriate for 
the analytical concept. It is hoped that these terms are sufficiently 
different from ‘what has gone before to be confinable to technical 
usage, and at the same time sufficiently traditional to be con¬ 
veniently understood. 

It hardly needs emphasising that although the social accounting 
concept is truly formal, in the sense that in making the calculation 
we are not concerned with the adjustment of the lay-out of incomes 
as a result of public finance, it is not therefore insignificant. On 
the contrary, as the war-time Budget White Papers have shown, 
it is essential for a rational direction of policy. The term “ effective 
incidence ” seems preferable to “ effects ” or “ diffusion ” because 
it emphasises that we need to cast the net wider than either the 
primary or the secondary consequences of a tax, and acknowledges 
that the operational process is continuous. 

Ubsula K. Hicks 


^ A Study in Public Finance^ p. 196. 

* The Incidence of Local Rates, by J. R. and U. K. Hicks, published by Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, for N.I.E.S.R., 1946. 

* Those terms are derived from Qosohen, Collected Essays, who speaks of the 
incidence of rates ** in form and in effect.** 



THE PROFIT MOTIVE AND THE ECONOMIC INCENTIVE 

Now that we are entering the reconstruction period, and after 
the talk there has been of late about the “ profit motive ” and 
the “ economic incentive,” it is as well to ask ourselves yet 
again what is and what is not wrong in these ideas as they were 
commonly accepted. My exposition may be a little rambling, 
but that does not matter provided that the salient points are 
brought out. 

Thinking neither of the philanthropist nor of the whole¬ 
hearted self-seeker, but of what Marshall called the ” normal 
man,” we may lay it down, I t hink , without fear of much con¬ 
tradiction, that this “ normal man,” if industrialist, must be 
supposed to have at least the same sort of interest in the lay-out 
of his factory as, say, in the design of his garden—the same but of a 
higher order, because it expresses himself more at the core. 
(Some people would only agree subject to certain limitations, but 
let that pass for the moment.) He exercises similar powers of 
selection, based on the rational preferences within his choice. If 
you told Mm that he was only trying to make more money, he 
might hastily assent, particularly if he had a smattering of 
Political Economy. Nevertheless, it would not be true, I should 
say, in nine cases out of ten. His real meaning would be that in 
the main he strove after efficiency, and naturally assumed that in 
the degree in which he attained it he would make more money. 
Pecuniary gain, I should hold, only figures, more or less according 
to his nature, in the complex of his motives : but it goes without 
saying that he would not be so foolish—and indeed so regardless of 
his duty—as to do what it was not worth while doing from the 
point of view of results. Efficiency implies this. 

The last few words of the above paragraph furnish one clue 
to the maze of misunderstanding over this matter. Watching the 
employer, we observe that he is constantly preoccupied with the 
monetary considerations which have a bearing upon cost in relation 
to price, for instance with the relative advantages in net returns of 
increasing his plant installation or his labour equipment, or of 
economising in ^ateHal. This means trimming the ragged edges 
of his undertaking to maximise the net proceeds. He must aim at 
getting equi-marginal returns from the various steps that he 
takes, to make the best of his job. Similarly, as consumers, we 
must all try to buy in such a way as to get equi-marginal returns 
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from our purchases per unit of expenditure to mahe the best of 
our incomes. But it would be ridiculous to say that we thereby 
prove ourselves to be sordidly driven. So when the employer 
makes adjustments at the limits of his business in the manner I 
have indicated, it by no means follows that in directing his life he 
is governed solely, or mainly, by expectation of personal gain; 
that he would have been, say, a maker of blacking rather than a 
manufacturer of machinery had he foreseen more profit from being 
the former than from being the latter. Let me take a strong case 
to illustrate. The Building Committee of a Town Council, con¬ 
cerned with the erection of a Town Hall, will naturally give atten¬ 
tion to the cost of brick for certain parts as against the cost of 
stone, or, say, the advantages of five storeys on a given ground 
space as against six on a smaller ground space. These and other 
matters of detail involve calculations of relative costs, but the 
project as a whole is, ex hypothui, entirely outside the realm of 
economic incentives. Or, again, consider the work of the archi¬ 
tect. He may allow for this and that substitution or omission in 
making his plans, but his basic design is independent of these, and 
can by no means be regarded as the mere integration of cost and 
consequences at each stage in the building up of his idea. 

In a recent commmucation to a daily paper, it was krgued that 
without large rewards business leaders would not be adventurous. 
This is to put the cart before the horse. (Raleigh’s dream of El 
Dorado, by which he was. obsessed, originated in his restless 
daring, not in cupidity.) A man is adventurous because he has an 
adventurous spirit. But, of course, it is a fact that he may be 
deterred from giving vent to it if, on weighing up the chances, 
the fruits of success do not strike him as ample enough to counter¬ 
balance the possibilities of failure. Inventiveness is-analogous. 
It is undeniable that a self-respecting man who has discovered 
something of industrial value may not unnaturally feel aggrieved 
and be discouraged if his reward is niggardly, but no one would 
commit himself to deducing from such a fact that his inventiveness 
was derived from the hope of a colossal reward. That there is a 
pretty prevalent desire to make money we must all allow, but it is 
not the sole or the fundamental motive force in economic function¬ 
ing. Much of this force proceeds directly from the individual’s 
inherent faculties without the aid of incentives,, and in so far as 
incentives are responsible they axe not all of them economic 
incentives. 

However, recognising that money counts personally in human 
affairs and is often over-valued is not the same thing as believing 
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that the expectation of gain plays the like part in the productive 
system as steam in the steam engine: that the larger the prospec¬ 
tive gain the better the work, as the higher the steam-pressure the 
greatm the horse-power generated. It is true that the bad habit 
of excessive acquisitiveness- can easily be contracted. Even the 
artist may prostitute his genius and aim at popularity and opu¬ 
lence, but otherwise he produces what his art tells him to produce, 
and then tries to sell it for as much as he can get. There is a 
greedy strain in human nature; but it weakens among the really 
civilised as enlightenment brings out more agreeable qualities. 
That there is still a cult of money, we must all be aware, but people 
are turning away from it with indifference, if not with contempt. 
Today we seem to be a compound of idealism and self-seeking, 
with the former steadily gaining in ascendency; though, maybe, 
in looking at the present against the sombre background of the 
past, one is liable to view things through glasses slightly rose- 
tinted. 

It used to be argued, as a sort of corollary from the raw “ eco¬ 
nomic inducement ” creed, that, other things being equal, the 
joint-stock company could not be expected to show the same 
resourcefulness as the private business, because in the latter the 
benefit of exceptional originative power went to the owner, who 
was the efficient cause, whereas in the former it went in bulk to 
the shareholders, who were not the efficient cause. But recent 
history, according to my reading of it, lends but little support to 
this conclusion. The chairmen and managing directors of great 
concerns, whose earnings do not vary directly as the profits of their 
concerns, would not appear to be lacking in forcefulness as a class. 
Moreover, in the matter of taking the long view, and of insuring, 
by expenditure on research, that new discoveries and inventions 
will be forthcoming, joint-stock companies are an3rthing but 
behindhand in comparison with private businesses. This teaching 
of experience is by no means surprising: self-expression in achieve¬ 
ment, for which capital under success^l joint-stock organisation is 
comparatively unlimited, is ordinarily a deeper motive in human 
affairs than pecuniary gain with those who count most. Pretty 
much the same can be said of co-operative societies, municipal 
enterprises and such State schemes as the Central Electricity 
Board. We are getting to be a highly heterogeneous agglomera¬ 
tion of business types. In between private enterprise at the one 
extreme and social enterprise at the other extreme, we find in¬ 
numerable mixtiues of both to choose from, embodying different 
degrees of public control to suit particular circumstances. This 
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must be all to the good, for it is inoonoeivable that any one 
arrangement should be superior to any other in every respect and 
for every purpose. Individual initiative is, of course, vital, in all 
ranks, whether in organisation, administration or executive work; 
and progress depends on its cultivation. Sometimes it is exercised 
at its best, and to the greatest social benefit, in private under¬ 
takings, and sometimes in such group formations as those noticed 
above. 

The mistake of identifying monetary actuation with personal 
initiative lies at the root of the error I have been trying to expose. 
Initiative is an inherent power of human nature which can act 
spontaneously or in response to an outside stimulus. In the social 
system it is the motive force. The one-sided “ economic-incen¬ 
tive ” theory was sometimes advanced to account for its operation 
in business matters. But nobody who had pondered over the 
matter could suppose for a moment that the thought of what paid 
one best was the primary fact and strenuous application merely 
the product or an expression of it. And unfortunately the 
confusion—which still survives, though less vigorously—bred 
other confusions which obscured the social problem. It was 
assumed by not a few that the thorough-going individualist 
accepted the false doctrine in question in its entirety. But this 
is not correct. An individualist is one who believes that the best 
is attained by allowing the maximum scope to freedom of action; 
but he may profoundly dissent from the view that creativeness is 
generated only by expectation of gain and only in the degree of 
the gain foreseen. Again it was assumed by not a few that the 
socialist wholly rejected the doctrine and was all for suppressing 
the motive of recompense. This, however, is not so. The 
thorough-going socialist believes that the community functions 
most perfectly under a good deal of State direction, with design 
imposed from the top in place of the pattern made by the inter¬ 
play of unregulated competitive activities; but he may hold, 
nevertheless, that the initiative required for the most efficient 
working of the economic system can only be ensured by the 
scientific utilisation of adequate rewards. I am not concerned 
here to argue the issue as between those with individualistio 
leanings and those with socialistic leanings, but only to point out 
that clear thinking is called for unless the controversy is to prove 
futile. What we have in hand now is an analysis of the forces at 
play in the community in its economic aspects. The moral 
question, how people ought to be guided in their actions, is some¬ 
thing ever and above this. 
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Half the distrust of “ big business ” or any kind of “ combina¬ 
tion ” was rooted, I imagine, in the fear that monopoly must be 
the end of it and the exploitation of the consumer. Competition 
came to be regarded as the indispensable preventive. Conse¬ 
quently many who were fully alive to the wastefulness of thorough¬ 
going competition in many circumstances were fully prepared with 
their eyes open to preserve it intact—apart from very exceptional 
cases—^rather than to run the risk of having to submit to the 
extortion and limitations of fireedom which, in their view, mon¬ 
opoly would usually entail. But why assume such a terrible 
dilemma! There are no signs as yet that combination is absorbing 
the field of economic endeavour, and there is no sign as yet that 
the community taken as a whole is suffering from such amalgama¬ 
tions or other groupings as we have—though the existence of 
regrettable abuses must be allowed. Besides, there is a third 
course. Big business has its merits under certain conditions in 
eliminating effort that is wasteful from the public point of 
view, as I have already indicated, and there seems no reason why 
in the future, with greater knowledge of the problem and the 
development of public control, it should not be possible to suppress 
its anti-social menaces without sacrificing its usefulness. It is 
all a question of the balance of advantage in each instance, having 
regard to the powers that are available. The amputation of a 
limb is not always the best for the body as a whole. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that business men and work¬ 
men are fundamentally different in their psychologies. They are 
not fundamentally different, and could not be, but are, on the 
contrary, fundamentally alike. It is because they are so much 
alike that they can quarrel so bitterly; and afterwards make up 
the quarrel so quickly. They merge into one another; and some 
members of the one class come out of the other. It cannot be 
disavowed, of course, that a basic psychology may get, and does 
to some extent get, overlaid by occupational and class sentiments. 
This is another question; but it makes it the more appropriate 
to examine separately the motivation of the two broadly dis¬ 
tinguished classes. We may turn, then, from the controlling 
to the other side; and after doing so we shall, I think, find our¬ 
selves even more sceptical about the dictatorship of the “ eco¬ 
nomic incentive.” Much that has been said above of the em¬ 
ployer holds also of the employee. 

Chance, opportunity and environment play the dominant part 
in determining a person’s calling, but otherwise a young man 
usually becomes a mechanic, say, instead of a market-gardener. 
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not to make more money, but because he is a bom meohanio, so to 
speak; or he chooses to be a market-gardener because his taste 
lies in that direction, though he may make less. In ^ort, cal¬ 
culations of relative lucrativeness only appeal normally within a 
limited range of more or less equally attractive openings. The 
personal equation, given partly by nature and partly by ciroum- 
stances, is the governing factor. Children begin to talk, not 
because they see the advantage of talking, or are persuaded to do 
so, but because they must talk—as their distracted parents know 
full well. It is their instinct so to do. And some start drawing, 
not because they have been told that artists may make a lot of 
money, but because they cannot resist their inclination to draw. 
The young mechanic is the child grown up, with the same nature, 
only in his case, as reasoning plays a larger part, prospective 
earnings do become an important consideration. But always, 
with everybody, the seemingly sordid considerations reflect a 
mixture of motives and anticipated effects. That there are 
grasping workpeople, as there are grasping employers, nobody 
would dispute for a moment, but the discriminating observer will 
refuse to believe that greed is their salient characteristic, though, 
like other people, they want to have enough to live on in reasonable 
comfort. Also they want a “ fair share.” What should be 
regarded as a ” fair share ” is another story, and too long a one for 
the tail-end of this article. 


Ware. 


Sydnby Chapman 



WAR-TIME CHANGES IN THE ORGANISATION OF 
TWO GROUPS OP EASTERN COUNTIES FARMS 

Thb pattern of agriculture in any area is the result of the 
combined judgment of its fanners as to the best method of utilising 
available resources, and, as farmers are continually trying to find 
a balance between their natural and their economic environment, 
the pattern is continually changing. 

Normally this adjustment to changing levels of prices and 
costs is rdatively slow. Even during a violent depression the 
farmer tends to wait for improved prices, and does not easUy 
abandon accustomed practice. Moreover, if and when he decides 
to do so, the rate at which alterations can be effected is influenced 
by the long-term nature of the agricultural process. A general 
transition, for example, firom wheat-growing to milk production, 
from tillage to grassland, cannot be accomplished easily. Cow¬ 
sheds must be erected, pastures established, dairy-stock selected 
and bred, and several years must elapse before the change in 
intention is translated to a substantial increase in the dairy herd. 
Shifts from pasture to tilla^, however, occur more rapidly, 
particularly when agriculture is being forcibly adapted to war¬ 
time needs. In this investigation it is proposed to examine 
the changes, both physical and monetary, which have occurred 
in two groups of farms in the Eastern Counties between 1938 
and 1943, and, by recalculating income, output and expenditure 
on the basis of 1938 prices and costs, to estimate the capacity 
for survival of the 1943 form of production in the event of a return 
to the price and cost conditions of 1938. Stated simply, the 
problem is to ascertain whether the 1943 organisation would have 
paid the farmer better at 1938 prices and costs than the organisa¬ 
tion actually followed in that year. 

The farms concerned are situated on the central Norfolk 
loams and the south Essex London clays, and financial and other 
data are available for each of the six years 1938-43. There are 
twenty-five farms in each group, and the sample is identical 
throughout the period. The price and cost indices used in cal¬ 
culating at 1938 levels income and expenditure during the war 
yean are derived as frr as possible from the actual prices and costs 
on the farms during the years in question. In the case of livestock, 
however, the weights of stock sold were not available, and here 
prices w«e adjusted by using the official hwrvest year index- 
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numbers for fat and store stock. In this ooimeotion it should be 
noted that the financial data throughout refer to the harvest year. 
This means, for example, that for 1938 crop receipts refer to crops 
harvested in 1938 and for the most part sold at the 1938-39 harvest 
year prices, while receipts for livestock and livestock products 
are those received during the harvest year 1937-38. The official 
price indices for certain individual agricultural commodities 
for the harvest years 1933-34 to 1938-39 are given in Table I. 

Table I 

Itidex Numbers and Prices of Individual Agricultural Products 
for the Harvest Years 1933-34 to 1938-39. 


(Base 1927-28 to 1929-30 = 100) 



1933-34. 

1934-36. 

1936-36. 

1936-37. 

1937-38. 

1938-39. 

Wheat 

49 

51 

63 

93 

86 

47 

Barley 

91 

84 

83 

96 

120 

77 

Oats 

68 

77 

70 

90 

96 

71 

Potatoes . 

73 

98 

136 

165 

116 

91 

Sugar-beet 

74 

76 

72 

74 

78 

86 

Fruit 

88 

114 

97 

95 

127 

103 

Vegetable 

94 

83 

104 

83 

97 

90 

Wheat (incl. sub.) 

97 

89 

93 

93 

102 

102 

Milk 

89 : 

85 

86 

90 

102 

— 

Milk (mcl. sub.) . ! 

90 1 

88 

88 

91 

— 

— 

Eggs 

69 j 

70 

77 

80 

87 

— 

Poultry . 

80 

79 

79 

79 

86 

— 

Fat cattle 

76 

70 

71 

77 

86 

— 

Fat cattle (incl. sub.) 

— 

80 

82 

87 

96 


Fat sheep 

76 

80 

76 

88 

76 

i _ 

Fat pigs (baconer) . 

76 

72 

72 

80 

78 

— 


It will be seen that during the harvest year 1938-39, when the 
crops of the 1938 harvest were being sold, a sharp fall occurred 
in the general level of crop prices, and particularly in the world 
price of wheat. In consequence, the amount of subsidy which had 
to be paid on the 1938 wheat crop was substantially higher than 
in the 1937. The use of 1938 as the base year in the present 
enquiry, therefore, probably tends to exaggerate the amount 
of subsidy which would normally be required to support the 
1938 wheat acreage. In 1938 there were no subsidy payments 
on milk. 


General Description of Areas 

The districts concerned provided before the war a striking 
contrast in soil and in farm organisation. The central Norfolk 
loams lie to the west and south-west of Norwich, and cover some 
400,000 acres. The soil is a medium loam with good natural 
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drainage, and capable of growing a variety of crops. Farms and 
fields are small, the average size in the present sample being 140 
acres. Before the war just over two-thirds (68*6%) of the fanned 
land was under the plough. Cereals, of which barley was the 
most important, occupied approximately 38% of the area, 
fodder crops nearly 10%, sugar-beet between 7% and 8% and 
clover and seeds between 13% and 14%. Together, wheat, 
barley and sugar-beet accounted for 41% of the cash income. 
The district was heavily stocked and the acreage in fodder crops 
high for the Eastern Counties. After the 1914-18 war there was a 
considerable increase in dairying and in 1938 just over a fifth 
of the gross income was derived from sales of milk, a large part 
of which went to the London market. Sales of homed stock, 
partly fat cattle and partly by-products from the dairy industry, 
were little less than sales of milk. Pigs were also important. 
The area therefore produced a fairly wide range of agricultural 
crops and livestock on a system of mixed arable farming. 

The south Essex London clay extends to approximately 
200,000 acres, and stretches from Epping towards Southend. 
It is separated from the coast on the east and from the Thames 
estuary on the south by a strip of alluvials, gravels, and in the 
Southend district by brick earth. The soil is stiff, intractable 
clay, of which before the war probably as much as 20% required 
draining. Farms are larger than in central Norfolk, the average 
size in the sample being 190 acres. Before the war the area was 
the principal grazing district in the Eastern Counties, roughly 
three-quarters (71% in 1938) of the farmed land being under 
permanent pasture. Crop sales, of which over half were from 
wheat, were of little importance, amotmting in 1938 to less than 
20% of the gross income. Small amounts of sugar-beet, potatoes 
and market-garden crops were grown, but barley—an important 
source of income in central Norfolk—represented less than 1% 
of gross income. The area (with over fifteen dairy cows per 100 
acres) was the principal dairying district in the Eastern Counties. 
It also was the most densely stocked and carried twenty-four 
livestock units per 100 acres, compared with 18*8 livestock units 
in central Norfolk. Receipts from livestock and livestock pro¬ 
ducts accounted for over 80% of gross receipts, dairy produce 
alone accounting for 65%. All milk was sold liquid. 14% of 
gross income was derived from homed stock (mainly by-products 
of the dairy industry), between 6% and 6% firom poultry and eggs 
and just over 4% from pigs. 

The average farm income, the subsidies included in farm in- 
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oome, and farm inoome lees subsidies from 1631 to 1938 (1934 
excepted) is given in Table II in £ per farm, and refers to an average 
of twenty-five f«urms in each year. 

Tablb II 

Farm Income and Svbeidiee in Various Years. 

(£ per farm) 



Central Norfolk. 

South Essex. 


-1 

1 

Subsidies 

Farm 


Subsidies 

Farm 


Farm 

included 

mcome 

Farm 

included 

inoome 


income. 

in farm 

less 

income. 

in farm 

lees 



income. 

subsidies. 


income. 

subsidies. 


(a) 

(6) 

(c) 

(») 


(C) 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

1931 

-34 

— 

-34 

218 


218 

1032 

- 4 

50 

-54 

173 

21 

162 

1933 

114 

78 

36 

178 

46 

132 

1935 

210 

75 

145 

262 

39 

223 

1936 

163 

28 

135 

291 

12 

279 

1937 

189 

32 

157 

198 

12 

186 

1938 

167 

134 

33 

148 

59 

1 

89 


Includes subsidies on cereals and fat cattle, but not on sugar-beet. 


It will be seen that between 1931 and 1938 farming in south 
Essex was generally more profitable than in central Norfolk, 
and that the difference in favour of the former district is even 
more striking if subsidies are deducted from both groups. 

At the outbreak of war, therefore, central Norfolk and sooth 
Essex provided a striking contrast in farm organisation. Both 
were producing substantial quantities of milk. But whereas 
in central Norfolk milk was mainly a product of arable farming, 
in south Essex it was produced by a combination of grassland and 
purchased feeding-stuff's. In fact it might be said that central 
Norfolk in 1938 provided the pattern towards which British 
agriculture was to move during the war years, while in south 
Essex drastic changes were necessary to get agricultural pro¬ 
duction on a war footing. 


War-Time Changes 

The distribution of arable land, cereals, fallow crops and pas¬ 
ture per 100 acres of agricultural land in the sample from 1938 
to 1943 is given in Table III. 

In central Norfolk little change in the broad distribution of 
cropping occurred between 1938 and 1943. Arable u«a as a 
percentage of total crops and grass rose from 68*6% to 71*1%, 
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the increase being absorbed in the production of cereals. In 
south Essex, on the other hand, the arable area doubled, rising 
from 26*4% to 64*1% of crops and grass. The most noteurc^hy 
increase in acreage was that of wheat, which rose from 10*3% 
of crops and grass in 1939 to 23*2% in 1943, while the cereal area 
as a whole rose from 16*5% to 32*1%. The position is given in 
greater detail in Table IV, which contrasts the distribution of 
crops per 100 acres in both districts in 1938 and in 1943. 


Table HI 

The DistribtUion of Arable Land, Cereals, Fallow Crops and 
Pasture on Twenty-five Identical Farms in (a) central Norfolk 
and (b) south Essex. 

(Pot 100 acres) 



Central Norfolk. 

South Essex. 

Arable. 

Cereals. 

Fallow 

crops. 

Pasture 

and 

wcuste. 

Arable. 

Cereals. 

Fallow 

crops. 

Pasture 

and 

waste. 


acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

1938 

68-6 

36-7 

18*1 

31*6 

26*4 

166 

61 

73*6 

1939 

68*1 

37-6 

17*3 

31*9 

28*0 

16*6 

61 

72*0 

1940 

69*7 

39-1 

16 9 

30*3 

32*7 

20*9 

6*7 

67*3 

1941 

69-7 

37-7 

18*4 

30*3 

43*8 

28*3 

9*6 

66*2 

1942 

70-3 

371 

18*0 

29*7 

49*6 

27-9 

14*5 

60*6 

1943 

7M 

39 4 

17*1 

28*9 

54*1 

33*8 

12*2 

45*9 


Tables V and VI give the distribution of the actual gross 
income in £ and percentage ^ in both districts in each year. Tables 
VII and VIII give the gross income in £ and percentage calculated 
throughout at 1938 prices. In the latter tables, therefore, the 
differences between years indicate the physical changes which 
have occurred in the sale of individual commodities. 

Dealing first with actual incomes from Table V, it will be seen 
that between 1938 and 1943 gross income per 100 acres of crops 
and grass in central Norfolk increased from £878 to £1,640. 
Throughout the period the proportion of gross income derived 
from stock fell from 66*8% to 42*7%, while gross income from 
crops rose from 46*4% to 66*6%. Among individual crops 
the most striking feature was the increased proportion of income 
derived from barley, which rose firom 16*7% in 1938 to 36*1% 
in 1942, and fell back to 30*4% in 1943. This increase was due 
to the disproportionate rise in barley prices, which had risen by 249 

^ Grofw inoome repreeenta farm sales plus or minus changes in valuation. 
Gross output which wm be met later represents gross income less purchases of 
livestock. 
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points (1938 = 100) in 1942 and by 182 points in 1943, and com¬ 
pares with a rise of 66 points and 86 points in the case of wheat. 
In south Essex gross income per 100 acres rose from £941 in 1938 
to £1,664 in 1943. In this case the change in the distribution 
of income was much more striking. In 1943 46-6% of gross 
income was derived from crops and 60‘6% from stock, compared 
with 19-6% from crops and 80-1% from stock in 1938. The pro¬ 
portion of income derived from wheat rose from 11*4% to 26%, 
while the projwrtion from milk fell from 63-3% to 33-6%. 

Table IV 

Distribution of Cropping in 1938 and 1943 on Twenty-five IderUical 
Farms in (a) central Norfolk and (b) south Essex. 


(Per 100 acres) 




Central Norfolk. 

South Essex. 



1938. 

1043. 

1938. 

1943. 

Wheat .... 


acres 

13-2 

acres 

13*4 

acres 

10*3 

acres 

23*2 

Barley .... 


18-3 

19*4 

1-2 

2*7 

Oats ... 


4*8 

6-9 

51 

6*2 

Beans and peas 


0-6 

1-2 

1 5 

3*2 

Mixed com .... 


04 

0-2 

— 

1*7 

Fodder roots 


8*7 

8*4 

0*9 

1*6 

Other green crops . 

• 1 

10 

1-6 

0-6 

0*6 

Potatoes .... 

1 

— 

— 

0-9 

3*1 

SugflkT-beet .... 


6-4 

51 

0-3 

1*0 

Bore fallow .... 


1-3 

01 

1-2 

1*3 

Market garden—seeds and fruits 


0*1 

0-6 

0-7 

1*6 

Clover and seeds . 


13 7 

14-7 

3-7 

8*1 

Total arable 


68-6 

7M 

26-4 

54*1 

Permanent pasture 

Hough grazmg 


28 5 

23-9 

71*0 

43*8 


1*3 

2-6 

13 

0*4 

Wo<^ and waste . 


1-7 

24 

1*3 

1*7 

Total area . 


1000 

1000 

100*0 

100*0 


It is, however. Tables VII and VIII which provide the most 
interesting contrast. Valued at 1938 prices, the gross income in 
central Norfolk per 100 acres was £817 in 1943, compared with 
£878 in 1938— i.e., if the system of farming practised in 1943 in 
central Norfolk had been in operation at the 1938 level of prices 
the gross income in the area would have been less than it actually 
was in 1938. Here again there is an increase in the proportion 
of income derived from crops with the concomitant reduction in 
income from livestock. In physical terms milk sales increased 
by roughly 12%, but sales from other cattle were halved, while 
pigs sold Fere less than a quarter of the 1939 figures. The amount 
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PercefUage of Gross Income per 100 Acres Derived from Dach Commodity in an Identical Sample of Twenty-five 
Farms in central Norfolk and south Essex in each of the Six Years 1938—43. 
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„ manufactured . 
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Percentage of income from stock 
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Beans ...... 
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Market-garden crops 
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Straw 

Fodder crops adjustment . 

Percentage of income from crops 
Miscellaneous sales .... 
Ploughing grant .... 

Brainage grant .... 

Percentage income from miscel¬ 
laneous grants 

Total gross income . 
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Gross Income (£) per 100 Acres Adjusted to 1938 Prices for the Six Years 1938-43 in an Identical Sample of 

Twenty-five Farms in central Nonfolk and in sovlh Essex. 
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of wheat sold was also less than in 1930, but that of barley in¬ 
creased by 11%. Broadly, the reduction in total gross income 
is due to the loss of income firom livestock, as the total income from 
crops (£379 in 1938 and £384 in 1943) is roughly the same in both 
years. 

In south Essex gross income adjusted to 1938 prices was 
£948 in 1943, compared with £941 in 1938. But, as might be 
expected from the cropping data, a substantial redistribution 
of gross income occurred in the district. From 1939 onwards 
there was a steady reduction in the proportion of income derived 
from livestock and livestock products—£763 in 1938, £824 in 
1939, and then steadily down to £518 in 1943. The main decline 
took place in milk, the adjusted value of which fell from £521 
in 1938 to £366 in 1943—i.c., by 31%. By contrast, income from 
crops increased from £186 in 1938 to £396 in 1943— i.e., by 114%— 
while the proportion of income derived from crops rose from 18'1% 
to 41-8% in the period. In particular crops, physical sales were 
more than doubled in the case of wheat, and quadrupled in the 
case of barley; the value of market-garden crops sold increased 
threefold, while that of sugar-beet and potatoes increased two 
and a half times and four times respectively. In terms of value 
at 1938 prices, therefore, gross incomes in central Norfolk fell by 
6'9%, and in south Essex rose by 0-76%. 

Dealing next with gross expenditure. Tables IX and X give 
the actual and percentage distribution of expenses in each year 
between 1938 and 1943, while Tables XI and XII give the same 
figures adjusted to 1938 levels of cost. It will be seen (Table IX) 
that in central Norfolk expenditure per 100 acres rose from £790 
in 1938 to £1,062 in 1943, an increase of 13-4%. In south Essex 
similar figures were £829 and £1,203 resi)ectively—a rise of 14*4%. 

In both groups there was a striking increase in the proportion 
of expenditure represented by labour, which between 1938 and 
1943 increased from 34'9% to 43-2% in central Norfolk and 
from 26-9% to 33-0% in south Essex. 

Over the same period expenditure on feeding-stuffs as a 
percentage of total expenditure fell from 13‘7% to 6-2% in the 
first district, and from 26-6% to 9-4% in the second. 

If, however, we turn to Table XI, we find that wheij costs 
are adjusted to 1938 levels the actual amount of labour being 
used in central Norfolk in 1943 was rather less than 1938: while 
even in south Essex, in spite of very great changes in farm organ¬ 
isation, the amount of labour required was not significantly 
higher. Nor can the small rate of increase in the latter district 
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be explained by an increase in work done by contract. In the 
case of purchased foods the amount purchased in central Norfolk 
fell from £108 to £53, and in south Essex from £221 to £89. This 
decrease in the amount of purchased feeding-stuffs was accom¬ 
panied by a reduction in livestock output, the significance of which 
will be discussed later. The increase in arable area in south 
Essex resulted in the purchase of twice the amount of fertilisers 
and nearly three times the amount of seeds. Purchases of live¬ 
stock were substantially reduced in both districts. 

Oro88 Output is defined as gross income adjusted for changes 
in valuation less purchases of livestock. Actual and adjusted 
Gross Outputs for both districts are given in Table XIII. 


Table XIII 

Actual and Adjusted Gross Output, 

(Por 100 acres) 



Central Norfolk. 

South Essex. 

1 

Actual. 

Adjusted to 
1938 prices. 

Actual. 

Adjusted to 
1938 prices. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1938 

771 

771 

827 

827 

1939 

860 

839 

1,002 

949 

1940 

1,074 

768 

1,086 

861 

1941 

1,256 

796 

1,262 

825 

1942 

1,673 

825 

1,465 

865 

1943 

1,459 

759 

1,548 

870 


It will be seen that in terms of cash values gross output in central 
Norfolk increased steadily from £771 in 1938 to £1,673 in 1942, 
and then fell to £1,459 in 1943, the fall in the latter year being due 
to the decline in barley prices. In south Essex, on the other hand, 
where the barley crop was of considerably less importance than 
wheat, the actual gross output rose steadily from £827 in 1938 
to £1,548 in 1943. Measured at 1938 prices, however, gross 
output in central Norfolk during the war was less than the 1938 
output in 1940 and 1943, and greater in 1939, 1941 and 1942. 
But in none of these years was the increase more than 9% above 
the 1938 figures. In south Essex gross output, calculated at 
1938 prices, was higher than in 1938 in every year except 1941. 
As in central Norfolk, the greatest increase (14%) occurred in 
1939. 

We have seen that before the war both central Norfolk and 
south Essex, but particularly the latter district, used large 
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quantities of purchased feeding-stuflFs. During the war these 
purchases have been greatly reduced, while a greater proportion 
of the war-time livestock output has been derived from home¬ 
grown foods. The relationship between livestock output, crop 
output and purchased foods (adjusted to 1938 prices) in both 
central Norfolk and south Essex is shown in Table XIV. 


Table XIV 

Relationship between Livestock^ Crop Output and Purchased 
Feeding-Stuffs Valued at 1938 Prices. 

(Per 100 acres) 



' 

1 Central Norfolk. 

South Essex. 


Exp. on 

Output 

Output 

Exp. on 

Output 

Output 


purchased 

from 

from 

purchased 

from 

from 


foods. 

livestock. 

crops. 

foods. 

livestock. 

crops. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1938 

108 

3«2 

379 

221 

639 

170 

1939 

125 

428 

401 

262 

707 

218 

1940 

128 

440 

309 

220 

665 

169 

1941 

85 

492 

296 

167 

527 

261 

1942 

77 

417 

399 

92 

484 

350 

1943 

53 

366 

383 

89 

440 

396 


It will be seen that pre-war quantities of purchased feeding- 
stufFs were available in both districts until 1940, but that they fell 
steeply in 1941. In central Norfolk the output from livestock 
was greater than in 1938 in every year except 1943, while in 
south Essex it declined steadily over the period. Crop output 
in central Norfolk did not change greatly between the years, 
but in south Essex the 1943 output from crops was nearly two 
and a half times greater than in 1938. In this connection it is 
interesting to ascertain how far the loss of purchased feeds could 
have been made good if the increased home production of cereals 
had been fed to livestock. It will be seen that in central Norfolk 
expenditure in feeding-stuffs was £55 lower in 1943 than in 1938; 
crop sales rose by £4, while livestock output was only £16 lower. 
In this group of farms the livestock output has been well main¬ 
tained, and the loss of purchased feeding-stuffs has been largely 
made good by better utilisation of available supplies and by 
increased production of fodder crops and concentrates on the farm. 
In the same way, examining the south Essex figures, £132 less 
feeding-stuffs were purchased in 1943 than in 1938. In this case, 
however, sales of crops increased by £226, while livestock output 
fell by £199. If therefore the increase in crops sold could have 
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been used for feeding livestook, the livestock output would prob- 
*ably have been maintained. 


Chartges in Labour Force and in Gross Ordput per Man 

Gross output per man or per £100 spent on labour provides 
an index of labour efdoiency. In central Norfolk and south Essex 
the number of men requir^ per 100 acres has generally been less 
during the war than in 1938. This is perhaps not surprising 
in central Norfolk, where farm organisation has changed little 
during the war. But it is surprising in south Essex, where it 
has been possible to more than double the arable area (from 
26-4% of crops and grass to 54*1%), and to double the acreage 
of both cereals and fallow crops using the labour released by a 


Table XV 

Actttal and Adjusted Gross Outpvi per Man. 



Central Norfolk. 

South Essex. 




Gross 



Gross 



Actual 

gross 

output 
per man 

No. of 
man 
units 

Actual 

gross 

output 
per man 

No. of 


output 
per man. 

adjusted 
to 1938 
prices. 

output 
per man. 

adjusted 
to 1938 
prices. 

units. 

1938 

222 

222 

3*47 

308 

308 

2-68 

1939 

268 

265 

3'29 

381 

361 

2*63 

1940 

331 

234 

3*24 

448 

366 

2*42 

1941 

376 

238 

3 34 

491 

323 

2*66 

1942 

607 

260 

3 30 

681 

343 

2*62 

1943 

434 

226 

3 36 

569 1 

314 

2*77 


24% reduction in the number of livestock per 100 acres, and by the 
increased use of tractors, the number of which have risen from 10 to 
30. It should be noted that although an increase in the amount of 
contract work has occurred in this area, the increase is roughly 
proportional to the increase in cereal area, and is due to an in¬ 
crease in the volume of grain to be threshed, and not to expenditure 
on cultivation. The number of men per 100 acres and the actual 
and adjusted gross output per man are given in Table XV. 

Actual gross output per man has increased substantially in 
both districts, rising in central Norfolk from £222 in 1938 to 
£434 in 1943, and in south Essex from £308 to £659. When 
gross output per man is calculated at 1938 prices and costs, 
the result is much less spectacular. It would appear, therefore, 
that the great increase in actual output is the result of higher 
prices rather than of increased efficiency in labour organisation. 
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It must be noted, however, that the labour force in 1943 is not 
comparable with that of 1938. Many of the younger men are 
in the Services, and their place has been taken by prisoner labour, 
land girls and other men. Better organisation of labour may be 
masked by a deterioration in its quality. 

. Changes in Capital Requirement 

Table XVI gives an estimate of farm capital in each year, 
together with its valuation on the basis of 1938 prices. 


Table XVI 

Farm Capital per 100 Acres, 



Central Norfolk. 

South Essex. 

Actual. 

At 1938 
prices. 

Actual. 

At 1938 
prices. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1938 

1,161 

1,161 

893 

893 

1039 

1,197 

1,184 

982 

914 

1940 

1,415 

993 

1,214 

965 

1941 

1,662 

1,046 

1,496 

1,048 

1942 

2,147 

1,126 

1,723 

1,100 

1943 

2,043 

1,112 

1,909 

1,162 


This estimate of farm capital is formed by the valuation of live¬ 
stock, crops, implements and machinery. The livestock valuation 
represents the mean of the valuation at the beginning and end 
of the financial year. The implement and machinery valuation 
is the estimate of their value at the end of the financial year. 
These estimates assume the farm as a going concern, and are 
probably considerably below the replacement value of imple¬ 
ments at the present time. Crop valuations represent the value 
of all crops grown on the farm during the current cereal year. 
Com, sugar-beet, potatoes and other crops generally sold are 
valued on the basis of their yield and estimated market price, 
while young seeds, bare fallows, folding and other root crops 
have been valued at standard rate based on earlier cost investiga¬ 
tions. It must, however, be emphasised that while the amount 
of capital invested in livestock and implements and machinery 
remains fairly constant throughout the year, there are marked 
seasonal variations in the amount invested in crops. The above 
method of calculating crop valuations shows the maximum 
valuation under this heading. Fxirther, at the present time, 
when crops represent a large proportion of gross income, and are 
contributing the greater part of farm profits, these valuations 
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will contain a considerable element of profit. The very sub¬ 
stantial apparent increase in farm capital therefore given in 
Table XVI exaggerates the increased need for working capital 
by the sitting tenant during the war years. In these circum¬ 
stances a more accurate assessment of working capital is obtained 
by taking the difference between total expenditure and receipts 
from livestock and livestock products, plus the opening valuation 
for livestock and the closing valuation for implements and machi¬ 
nery. This formula rests on the assumption that weekly receipts 
from sales of livestock and livestock products are available 
throughout the year to meet current expenses, and that as 

Table XVII 

Actvul Expenses, Receipts for Livestock, and Livestock and Imple¬ 
ment Valuation in Each Year, 

(£ per 100 acres) 



1 Central Norfolk. 

South Essex. 

Total 

ex¬ 

penses. 

Re¬ 

ceipt 

from 

live¬ 

stock. 

Cur¬ 

rent 

open- 

mg 

val. 

Imple¬ 

ment 

valua¬ 

tion. 

Total 

ex¬ 

penses. 

Re- 

ceipt 

from 

live¬ 

stock. 

Cur- 

rent 

open¬ 

ing 

val. 

Imple¬ 

ment 

valua¬ 

tion. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1938 

790 

489 

413 

160 

829 

763 

471 

170 

1939 

750 

496 

402 

162 

867 

864 

459 

176 

1940 

922 

664 

423 

164 

962 

915 

538 

196 

1941 

993 

784 

474 

166 

1,060 

862 

585 

227 

1942 

1,116 

778 

659 

171 

1,131 

918 

534 

258 

1943 

1,062 

658 

589 

156 

1,203 

840 

651 

240 


working capital the farmer must find the balance between total 
expenditure and receipts from livestock and livestock products, 
together with capital invested in livestock and implements. 
He will also require enough money to maintain himself and his 
family throughout the year, but the cost of living on a farm has 
risen little during the war, so that this sum may be assumed 
to be constant. Actual expenses, receipts from livestock, and the 
livestock and implement valuation in each year are given in Table 
XVII. 

Table XVIII gives the break up of the new estimate of farm 
capital. 

From Table XVIII it will be seen that on this basis the amount 
of Working Capital required in central Norfolk rose from £874 
in 1938 to £1,149 in 1943, or by 31-5%, while in south Essex it 
rose-from £717 to £1,154, or by 60*1%. As might be expected, 
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the inoreased demand for Working Capital was greatest in south 
Essex, where, as we have already seen, war-time needs required 
a much greater shift in the form of agricultural production than 
in central Norfolk. It will also be seen by reference to Table 
XVIII that the main increases in capital requirement coincided 
with the decline in the proportion of income derived from live¬ 
stock and livestock products. Thus in central Norfolk, where 
receipts from livestock and livestock products were maintained 
until 1941, little additional capital was needed until 1942, when 


Table XVIII 

Estimate of Working Capital Required, 

(£ per 100 acres) 



Central Norfolk. 

South Essex. 

Live¬ 

stock 

open- 

ri. 

Imple¬ 

ment 

val. 

Expenses 
—sales of 
livestock 
and 

livestock 

products. 

Total 

capital. 

Live¬ 

stock 

o|>en- 

mg 

val. 

Imple¬ 

ment 

val. 

Expenses 
—sales of 
livestock 
and 

livestock 

products. 

Total 

capital. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1938 

413 

100 

301 

874 

471 

170 

76 

717 

1939 

402 

162 

264 

808 

459 

175 

3 

637 


423 

154 

268 

864 

538 

196 

37 

771 

1941 

474 

166 

209 

849 

586 

227 

188 

1,000 

1942 

659 

171 

338 

1,068 

634 

258 

213 

1,005 

1943 


166 

404 

1,149 

651 

240 

363 

1,154 


only 43-3% of total income was obtained from livestock, compared 
with 56-4% in 1938. In south Essex, on the other hand, a 
substantial decline in the proportion of income derived from 
livestock occurred in 1941—63-1%, compared with 76-5% in 
1938. In the early years of the war, therefore, the industry 
was probably largely financed by the increased prices received 
for agricultural produce and by capital realised in disposing of 
pigs and poultry. 


Farm Income 

Farm income is the difference between gross income and gross 
charges, and is the amount available to the farmer to defray 
interest on loans and to remunerate him for his own labour and 
capital investment. The actual and adjusted farm incomes 
for each year in both districts are given in Table XIX. 

It will be seen that in central Norfolk actual farm income rose 
steadily from £88 per 100 acres in 1938 to £686 in 1942, and then 
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fell to £478 in 194S—76% of the fall in the latter year bdng dve 
to the reduced income from barley, which followed the reduction 
of the controlled prices from 140«. to 110«. a quarter. In south 
Essex farm income rose from £112 in 1938 to £467 in 1942, and, 
as barley was an unimportant crop, fell only slightly to £461 in 
1943. It is evident, therefore, that at war-time levels of prices 
and costs the central Norfolk system of farming has been generally 
more profitable than that of south Essex. This is perhaps to be 
expected, as in the early years of the war prices were adjusted to 
favour the types of produce which central Norfolk was already 
growing. 

The position is reversed, however, when we examine the 
margin between gross income and gross charges both recalculated 

Table XIX 
Farm Incomes. 

(Actual and adjusted £ per 100 acres) 



Centra] Norfolk. 

South Essex. 

Actual 

Income. 

Income at 
1938 prices 
and costs. 

Actual 
Income. | 

Income at 
1938 prices 
and costs. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1938 

88 

88 

112 

112 

1939 

180 

167 

269 

195 

1940 

277 

90 

243 

163 

1941 

397 

161 

316 

133 

1942 

686 

187 

467 

223 

1943 

478 

135 

461 

186 


at 1938 price levels. Then it will be seen that farm incomes 
in central Norfolk would have risen from £88 in 1938 to £187 in 
1942 and then fallen to £136 in 1943, while in south Essex they 
would have risen from £112 in 1938 to £223 in 1942, and then fallen 
to £186 in 1943. In this case farm incomes in south Essex would 
have been higher than in central Norfolk for all years except 1941. 
But in comparing farm incomes, calculated at 1938 prices 
and costs, over the period 1938-43, it is interesting to consider 
separately the fraction of income derived in each year from the 
subsidy payments which entered into 1938 prices. This is shown 
in Table XX. 

Column (2) gives the sum of the subsidies on wheat, barley and 
oats, and fat cattle, while column (3) includes in addition the sub¬ 
sidy on sugar-beet obtained by dividing the value of the beet 
subsidy and revenue abatement in 1938 by the total beet tonnage 
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and multiplying by the annual tonnage produced in the sample 
farms in each district. 

The subsidies actually paid in 1938 on cereals and fat cattle 
per 100 acres of crops and grass amounted to £107 in central 
Norfolk and to £64 in south Essex. Including the sugar-beet 
subsidies, they were £167 and £67 respectively. This means that 
without the first group of subsidies the average farm income per 
100 acres in central Norfolk in 1938 would have amounted to 
(88-107)— i.e., £—19—and in south Essex to (119-64)—i.e., £48— 
and without the second group to (88-167)— i.e., £—84—^and (112- 


Table XX 

Farm Incomes at 1938 Prices and Costs with and mthout Subsidy 

Payments. 

(£ per 100 acres) 



Central Norfolk. 

South Essex. 

Ad¬ 

justed 

farm 

in¬ 

come. 

(1) 

Subsidy 

Payments. 

Adjusted 
farm mcome 
less subsidies 
included in 

Ad¬ 

justed 

farm 

in¬ 

come. 

(1) 

Subsidy 

Payments. 

Adjusted 
farm income 
less subsidies 
included in 

Not 

incl. 

S.B. 

(2) 

Incl. 

S.B. 

(3) 


Col. 3. 

(5) 

Not 

incl. 

S.B. 

(2) 

Incl. 

S.B. 

(3) 

Col. 2. 

(4) 

Col. 3. 

(6) 


£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1938 

88 


167 


-84 

112 

64 

67 

+ 48 

+ 46 

1939 

167 


162 

+ 66 

+ 6 

196 

62 

56 

+ 143 

+ 139 

1940 

90 

79 

131 

4- 11 

-41 

163 

44 

60 

+ 119 

+ 103 

1941 

161 

71 

130 

-f 90 

+ 31 

133 

66 

72 

+ 68 

+ 61 

1942 

187 

76 

139 

+ 111 

+48 

233 

96 

107 

+ 137 

+ 126 

1943 

135 

91 

161 

+ 44 

-16 

186 

139 

149 

+ 60 

+ 37 


67)— i.e., £45. It is evident, therefore, that in 1938 central 
Norfolk farms were much more heavily subsidised than those in 
south Essex. It is also evident from Table XX that if the system 
of farming practised in the war years had operated in 1938 the 
dependence on subsidies of central Norfolk would have been 
slightly reduced, while those of south Essex would have sub¬ 
stantially increased. In the latter district, for example, if the 
1943 organisation had operated in 1938, subsidy payments per 
100 acres (not including sugar-beet) would have been £139, com¬ 
pared with £64, and, including sugar-beet, £149, instead of £67. 
Further it is extremely probable that if the 1943 acreage of market- 
garden crops and potatoes had been grown in south Essex in 
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1938 they would have been unable to find a market at 1938 
prices with a consequent reduction in incomes. In central 
Norfolk, on the other hand, the reorganisation of agricultural 
production towards milk would in 1938 have increased the 
stability of the farm organisation and reduced the dependence 
in the area on subsidised crops. 


Social Output 

This is the amount available to the three partners of the 
industry—to the landlord, the fanner and the labourer. It is 
therefore the sum of the gross rent, the farm income and wages 
(including family labour other than that of the occupier). It is 
a measure of considerable importance, and has been described 
as “ a standard of judgment for the whole agricultural community 
for the amount of the net output determines the limit of possible 
incomes.” 

The composition of actual social output per 100 acres in both 
districts is shown in Table XXI. 


Table XXI 

Composition of Social Output in Both Districts, 

(£ per 100 acres) 



Central Norfolk. 

South Essex. 

Fann 

in¬ 

come. 

Rent. 

Exp. 

in 

labour. 

Net 

out¬ 

put. 

Farm 

m- 

come. 

Kent. 

Exp. 

in 

labour. 

Net 

out¬ 

put. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1938 

88 

101 

276 

466 

112 

96 

216 

423 

1939 

180 

101 

271 

652 

269 

96 

223 

488 

1940 

277 

102 

310 

689 

243 

98 

237 

678 

1941 

397 

102 

374 

873 

316 

88 

293 

697 

1942 

686 

104 

451 

1,241 

467 

88 

367 

912 

1943 

1 478 

104 

460 

1,041 

461 

91 

398 

960 


Net output per 100 acres in central Norfolk rose from £466 
in 1938 to £1,041 in 1943, while in south Essex it rose from £423 
to £960. In both districts farm incomes increased four-fold, 
while expenditure in labour was less than doubled. Bent showed 
little change in both districts, the fall in south Essex being due 
to a reduction granted as a result of disturbance by one of the 
services. 

The proportion of net output taken by each of the three 
partners in the industry is given in Table XXII. 

It will be seen that in central Norfolk in 1938 farm income and 
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rent each absorbed roughly 20% of social output, and labour 
the remaining 60%, whereas in 1943 farm income and labour 
each absorbed approximately 46%, and rent the remaining 10%. 
The position in south Essex was roughly similar. It is evident 

Table XXII 

Percentage DistribtUion of Actual Net or Social Outpid between 
Profits, Labour and Rent. 



Central Norfolk. 

South Essex. 


Farm 


Exp. 

Net 

Farm 


Exp. 

Net 


in- 

Rent. 

on 

out- 

in- 

Bent. 

on 

out- 


come. 


labour. 

put. 

come. 


labour. 

put. 


o/ 

/o 

% 

e/ 

/o 


0/ 

/o 

o/ 

/o 

% 



18-9 

21-7 

! r H 

100 

26-6 

22-7 

60-8 

100 

1939 

32-7 

18-3 


100 

45*7 

16'3 

380 

100 


40-2 

14*8 


100 

420 


410 

100 

1941 

46-5 

11-7 


100 

45 3 

12-6 

420 

100 

1942 

66-3 

8-4 

Kt A 

100 

512 

9-6 

390 

100 

1943 

46-9 

100 

44-1 

100 

48-5 

9-0 

41-9 

100 


from these figures that during the war the actual and relative 
position of the landlord has considerably deteriorated. In the 
central Norfolk area, for example, rent rose by less than 3% be¬ 
tween 1938 and 1943. It should, however, be borne in mind 


Table XXIII 

Social Output Adjusted by 1938 Prices and Subsidies. 

(£ per 100 acifes) 



Central Norfolk. 

South Essex. 



Subsidies, 

Social 


Subsidies, 

Social 


Social 

including 

output. 

Social 

including 

output, 


output. 

sugar- 

beet. 

less 

subsidy. 

output. 

sugar. 

b^t. 

less 

subsidy. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1938 

465 

167 

298 

423 

67 

366 

1939 

526 

162 

364 

502 

56 

446 

1940 

444 

131 1 

313 

450 

60 

390 

1941 

525 


395 

432 

72 

360 

1942 

547 

139 

408 

521 

107 

417 

1943 

501 

151 

350 

508 

149 

361 


that as all farmers in this sample occupied their farms before 
the war, they are only typical of sitting tenants, and the position 
is likely to be different where farms have changed hands. It is 
apparent, however, that in the case of sitting tenants the rise in 
No. 221.— VOL. LVI. o 
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rent has not been sufficient to offset the increased liabilities of 
the landlord-which have resulted from rising costs. In con¬ 
sequence, either the maintenance of the fixed capital of the farm 
is absorbing a higher proportion of the rent, or it is being allowed 
to deteriorate. Table XXIII gives social output adjusted to 
1938 prices with and without subsidies for both districts. 

When recalculated on the basis of 1938 prices it will be seen 
that the war years have given a higher social output per 100 
acres than 1938. In central Norfolk it rose from £465 to £601 
between 1938 and 1943, and in south Essex from £423 to £508. 
But social output given above includes subsidies which in practice 
represent a transfer of income from the non-agricultural to the 
agricultural section of the community. On examining the ex¬ 
tent of these subsidies, it is evident that whereas in central 
Norfolk the subsidy included in social output fell from £167 to 
£151, in south Essex it rose from £67 to £149. In the latter area, 
therefore, the adjusted social output less subsidy in 1943 was only 
£5 higher than in 1938. 


Condmions 

(1) This investigation examines the changes, both physical 
and monetary, which have occurred in two groups of twenty- 
five identical farms on the central Norfolk loams and on the 
south Essex London clays, between 1933 and 1943. It also 
attempts to estimate their probable financial position if the 
system of farming followed in each of the war years had operated 
at 1938 levels of prices and costs : in other words, whether 
the farmers concerned would have been better off in 1938 if they 
had farmed their land as they did in, say, 1940, 1942 or 1943. 

(2) Before the war, the two districts provided a striking 
contrast in farm organisation. In 1938 the central Norfolk 
farms, situated on medium loam land, were just over two-thirds 
arable, and war-time changes added less than 4% to their arable 
area. Their income was mainly derived from wheat, barley, 
sugar beet, milk and beef, and so continued during the war. 
This district, therefore, provided the gMieral pattern towards 
which British agriculture was to move during the war years. 

(3) The south Essex farms, on ti»e other hand, were typical 
of heavy-land grass farms which had to undergo substantial 
adaptation to meet war-time needs. On these farms, between 
1938 and 1943, the arable area, per 100 acres of farmed land, rose 
from 26 acres to 64 acres, by 109%, with the result that a 
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considerable shift from livestock to cereals occurred in the sources 
of income. 

(4) In centra] Norfolk gross income per 100 acres rose from 
£878 in 1938 to a maximum of £1,802 in 1942, and then fell to 
£1,540 in 1943, the fall in the latter year being mainly due to 
the reduction in barley prices. Between 1938 and 1943 the 
percentage of gross income derived from crops rose from 43*1% 
to 66*5%, while the proportion from livestock fell from 68*8% 
to 42-7%. In 1943 wheat actually provided a smaller percentage 
of gross income than in 1938—13*6% compared with 15'8%, but 
the percentage of income derived from barley had risen from 
16*7% to 30’4%. A slight increase occurred in the proportion 
of income derived from milk. 

(5) In south Essex the gross income per 100 acres rose steadily 
from £941 in 1938 to £1,664 in 1943. Over the same period the 
proportion derived from livestock and livestock products fell from 
80-1% to 60-6%, while that derived from crops rose from 18*0% 
to 46-4%. 

(6) Substantial alterations to the distribution of expenditure 
occurred in both districts. Labour as a percentage of total 
expenses rose in central Norfolk from 34'9% in 1938 to 43-2% in 
1943, while in south Essex it increased from 25*9% to 33%. 
The percentage of income spent on fertilisers increased in both 
areas, but the percentage on purchased feeding-stuffs fell in 
central Norfolk from 13*7% in 1933 to 6-2% in 1943, and in 
south Essex from 26-6% to 9*4% over the same period. Rent 
as a percentage of total expenditure also declined in both districts. 
In central Norfolk expenditure as a whole increased from £790 
in 1938 to a maximum of £1,116 in 1942. Between 1942 and 
1943 it fell from £1,116 to £1,062, the fall in the latter year being 
mainly due to smaller purchases of feeding-stuffs and of livestock. 
In south Essex expenditure per 100 acres rose steadily from £829 
in 1938 to £1,203 in 1943. After 1940 reductions occurred in 
expenditure of purchased feeding-stuffs, which fell from £256 
in 1940 to £113 in 1943. Expenditure on fertilisers, on the other 
hand, increased from £27 in 1938 to £76 in 1943. 

(7) When war-time production was adjusted to 1938 prices 
and costs the results were less spectacular. In central Norfolk 
gross income (£878 in 1938) was £924 in 1939, £868 in 1940, £904 
in 1941, £918 in 1942 and £817 in 1943. In the same years gross 
income in south Essex (£941 in 1938} was £1,066, £955, £911, 
£967 and £948 respectively. 

(8) Income and expenditure adjusted to 1938 prices and 
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costs indicate the changes in physical terms which have occurred 
in production and requirements. Comparing 1943 and 1938, 
it will be seen that quantitatively the amount of wheat sold on 
the central Norfolk farms was less in 1943 than in. 1938, but sales 
of barley increased by roughly 11%. Milk output increased by 
12%, but sales of other cattle were halved, while pig sales were 
quartered. Comparing gross income in 1938 and 1943, the income 
from crops was roughly the same in both years—£379 in 1938 
and £384 in 1943—but the income from livestock had fallen 
from £489 to £424. In terms of requirements slightly less labour 
per 100 acres was used in central Norfolk in 1943 than in 1938, 
purchases of fertilisers increased by 50%, while purchases of 
feeding-stuffs and livestock were halved. 

(9) In south Essex gross income calculated at 1938 prices 
revealed that in physical terms, wheat production had been more 
than doubled, barley production increased more than four times, 
sugar-beet and potatoes increased two and a half and four times 
respectively, while the production of market-garden crops had 
increased threefold. On the other hand, milk production, which 
in 1938 represented 55% of the gross income, fell by 31%, and 
the production of pigs 92%. On the requirements side 5% more 
labour was employed, and purchased concentrates fell by 60%, 

(10) When income and expenditure were re-calculated at 
1938 levels of prices and costs, there was little change in gross 
output in central Norfolk between 1938 and 1943, and no sig¬ 
nificant increase in the value of output per man. In south Essex a 
slight rise occurred in both gross output and gross output per 
man. 

(11) Actual farm incomes per 100 acres in central Norfolk 
and in south Essex increased from £88 and £112 respectively in 
1938 to £478 and £461 respectively in 1943 : re-calculated at 
1938 prices, however, they rose only from £88 to £135 in central 
Norfolk and from £112 to £186 in south Essex. Taken in con¬ 
junction with Table XX, which shows the amount of subsidy 
included in 1938 prices in each year, it is evident that while the 
war-time organisation in central Norfolk has slightly lessened 
the dependence of the area on subsidised crops, the reverse has 
occurred in south Essex, where the farm income in 1943 calculated 
at 1938 levels of prices and costs contains £149 in subsidy pay¬ 
ments, compared ^vith £67 in 1938. Nevertheless, even in south 
Essex, farm incomes excluding subsidy re-calculated at 1938 
prices would have been higher than they were in 1938 in every 
war year except 1943. Further, as in south Essex the increase 
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in subsidy payment on this re-calculated income was mainly 
due to the support, roughly 20s. a quarter, required to maintain 
an average price of 46s. a quarter for wheat, the amount of subsidy 
would decrease sharply with a rise in world wheat prices above 
the low prices of 1938. 

(12) In both districts the social output derived from the 
1943 organisation calculated at 1938 prices and costs would have 
been higher than that of the 1938 organisation, and this would 
have been so even when subsidies were excluded from farm 
income. In south Essex, however, the increase in social income 
after omission of subsidies would have been only £5 per 100 
acres, compared with £52 per 100 acres in central Norfolk. 

(13) The increase between 1938 and 1943 in farm and social 
income calculated at 1938 prices, excluding subsidies, is sympto¬ 
matic of the very great change in technical efficiency which has 
occurred in both districts as a result of the war, and is particularly 
surprising in the case of south Essex, where a fundamental 
change has occurred in the system of farming. Although im¬ 
possible of proof, it appears likely that in this area the loss in 
economic efficiency at 1938 prices arising from a change over 
from grassland milk production to arable farming has been offset 
by the improvement in technical efficiency arising from the 
greater use of tractors, the increased use of fertilisers, better 
drainage, more efficient use of labour and a generally higher 
standard of farming. 

(13) Incomes have also probably been temporarily increased 
by high yields resulting from the ploughing up of permanent 
pasture. It is, however, no indication that the heavy lands of 
Essex are likely to remain in wheat production after the war, as 
whether they do so will depend .on the relative costs of wheat 
production in their area and in exporting countries, where 
technical efficiency is also likely to have improved during the 
war. The figures do indicate, however, the very great change, 
both in the order and efficiency of agricultural production in 
a heavy land district, which has been achieved under the stimulus 
of higher prices and direction of the War Agricultural Committees. 

A. W. Menzies-Kitohin 
W. D. Chapman 

School of Agriculture, 

University of Cambridge. 



INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL INVESTMENT AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF POOR COUNTRIES 

Private Loans versus Direct Entreprenetirial Investment 

SoMB people, in advocating international investment, seem 
to think that investment in the form of loans between private 
persons of different countries is preferable to direct entre¬ 
preneurial investment, as the latter may put foreign investors 
in a position to influence the economic policy and general 
welfare of the country where their capital is invested. But 
this view seems to overlook the fact that even if all international 
investment took the form of such loans, the bond-holders wotdd 
still be able to exert political and economic pressure on the 
debtor country, either directly on the debtor government and 
individual borrowers, or indirectly through the intervention of 
the investors’ own government. This danger is enhanced if the 
investors are largo power groups such as a banking consortium 
or other forms of private monopoly. This point shows quite 
clearly the interdependence between different countries with 
respect to the nature of their economic systems. The successful, 
establishment and maintenance of a competitive economic order 
in any one country, especially if that country is poor, are very 
much dependent on the position enjoyed by large economic 
power groups in the “ advanced ” investor countries. If the 
investor country is under a competitive economic order in which 
the power groups are restrained, the danger of their exerting 
pressure on the borrower country might be considerably reduced. 
But it is probably correct to say that even in this case the possi¬ 
bility that foreign investment might lead to acute politicfd dis¬ 
putes would still be present. There is no escaping the fact that, 
given sovereign States, all inter-State arrangements might result 
in political conflict, so long as national interests are not always 
identical. 

Measonsfor the Preference of Investors for Direct or Entrepreneurial 

Investment Abroad 

Moreover, there is another significant fact to consider. Not 
only are the real advantages of international investment in the 
form of loans by private persons, to say the least, doubtful, but 
it seems at the same time improbable that this form of invest- 
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ment will be quantitatively significant. In the post-war world, 
unless some other way is found, direct investment will probably 
be the predominant form of international investment. There 
are many reasons for believing that this will be so. 

First, foreign investors may not have much confidence in the 
good will of debtors, however the latter’s credit standing may be 
boosted by government guarantees, etc. Secondly, they may 
not have much faith in the efficiency of “ native ” entrepreneurs. 
Both these factors are not altogether empirically unjustified 
prejudices. While the former is merely a matter of psycho¬ 
logical attitude which can be rendered more favourable with 
happier experiences, the latter concerns the general standard of 
knowledge and ability in the poor country. Of course, arrange¬ 
ments can be made so that even under a system of loans the 
interests of investors would be guaranteed. One of the most 
promising ways might be the appointment by the creditors of 
the chief engineer and chief accountant of any firm. Thirdly, 
the average business man in the investor country may not be 
free from the prejudice that any form of investment in a foreign 
country other than the opening of branch factories amounts to 
handing over control and equipment to foreigners. Whereas, 
when pressed to elaborate on this attitude, he might admit that 
even other forms of investment would not necessarily force the 
investors to play the role of Santa Claus, he would probably 
still feel that there was something wrong about the whole matter. 
Fourthly, it cannot be questioned that direct investment carries 
with it the advantage of control. Highly skilled workers and 
up-to-date knowledge could automatically accompany direct 
investment, thus saving the investors the trouble of making 
special arrangements with the borrower. A corollary to this is 
the probability that, in direct investment, orders for equipment 
and other goods will go to the investors’ country, if not to their 
own enterprises, whereas in the case of a loan, special stipula¬ 
tions may have to be made to secure the same advantages. 
Fifthly, it has been pointed out by the authors of The United 
States in the World Economy ^ that, so far as the United States is 
concerned, experience in the inter-war period shows that direct 
investment was not subject to business-cycle influence to as 
great an extent as the more formal type of investment abroad 
in loans. Consequently, if investors in the United States and 
elsewhere prefer a continuous flow of capital investment abroad, 

^ Hal B. Lary and Associates, The United Statee in the World Economy 
(U.S. Bepculment of Commerce). 
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and if they believe in the existence of a tendency for direct 
investment to be less fluctuating, it is only natural for them to 
prefer direct investment to other forms of international invest¬ 
ment. 


Supposed Merits of Direct Investment 

Reasons for investors preferring direct investment are by no 
means identical with genuine merits of direct investment as a 
form which international capital flow may take. But they have 
very often been mixed up, and it is not surprising that confusion 
is rampant, inasmuch as some people seem to argue that direct 
investment is desirable and ought to be preferred because it is 
preferred. An example of this is the last point mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. People may prefer direct investment 
because in the past its flow was steadier than that of loans, and 
because they believe it may remain so. It cannot be denied 
that continuity is an advantage from the point of view both of 
investors and of debtors. But it seems that an important point 
has been overlooked. For it is Just possible that direct invest¬ 
ment showed greater continuity simply because people preferred 
it to other forms of international investment. Referring to 
American experience, Mr. Lary writes, ‘‘ The expansionist psycho¬ 
logy that possessed American business in the ’twenties had its 
influence, and the resulting pressure for markets and assured 
foreign sources of supply was of great importance. Hence, the 
course of new direct investments was not so closely linked with 
vagaries of the bond market as were now foreign issues.” ^ If 
this is correct, then it seems to be obvious that direct investment 
produced a steadier flow than loans not because it is less subject 
to the influence of the business cycle in the logic of things, but 
mainly because investors in the United States continuously 
resorted to it. Thus while some maintain that direct investment 
ought to be preferred because it exhibited continuit5% it is possible 
that it did so only because it was preferred. While the fact that 
it was preferred may be an important, if not a sufficient, reason 
for people’s preferring it in the future, it is not sufficient to 
establish a definite ground for its desirability. For we still have 
to analyse why people prefer it irrespective of its past behaviour. 

Direct investment can, however, claim the possession of 
certain real merits. First, during the downswing of a trade 
cycle, the exchange situation of the debtor country will not be 
subject to the strain of having to provide foreign exchange for 

^ op, cU,, p. 103. 
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foreign loan service. Secondly, even when the capital market 
of a certain country is still not so developed as to be able to 
deal with the flotation of foreign issues, individual enterprises 
in the country may already be in a position to make direct 
investments abroad. In other words, foreign investment, when 
it takes the form of direct investment, is less likely to be moilo- 
polised by established creditor coimtries in the world economy. 

On further examination, however, these merits seem to us to 
be more apparent than real. The first point appears to be a 
definite advantage to the debtor country. But it may be ques¬ 
tioned whether arrangements could not be made in the case of 
international loans to secure a similar safeguard to the debtor 
country’s foreign exchange situation during a depression. For 
instance, lenders and borrowers may agree to the tying of interest 
and principal payments to some sort of index of the general 
state of business. To this critics may reply that lenders would 
not be willing to make loans with such stipulations. But even 
the profitability of direct investments is subject to general 
business fluctuations. Why should investors then be willing to 
make direct investments in spite of their knowledge that profit 
might decrease with depression ? An explanation of investors’ 
attitude in this respect has to be sought in their preference for 
direct investment as such which is, of course, in itself not sufficient 
to show that it is the most desirable form of international capital 
investment. 

As to the second point, it is true that both from the political 
and the economic points of view, the wider the diffusion of oppor¬ 
tunities for investment abroad, the better. For it tends to 
decrease the growth of vested national interests in a very im¬ 
portant field of international relations, and gives enterprise and 
specialised skill a wider scope than they would otherwise have. 
But direct investment, as we shall see, is not the only form of 
international investment that can have this effect. 

Pou>eT Groups and Direct Investment 

While it is difficult to establish the desirability of direct 
investment, it is much easier to show why it will be rather im¬ 
portant after this war. In addition to the general factors already 
mentioned, there are some special reasons which may operate 
rather intensely if there are large economic power groups in the 
investor country. 

Let us consider the case of two entrepreneurs in a certain 
industry in a poor country; one a native of the poor country, 
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the other a foreigner from a rich country. By aesumption, the 
former is confronted with a higher rate of interest than the 
latter. When they have both drawn up their optimum produc¬ 
tion plans, the marginal increment of investment made by the 
poor entrepreneur must yield a higher gross rate of returns than 
that of the rich entrepreneur. In other words, a higher pro¬ 
portion of the marginal yield will have to go towards the pay¬ 
ment of interest in the former case than in the latter. Under 
the assumption that the price of the commodity is the same for 
both producers and that other conditions are also equal, if the 
poor entrepreneur is not to cease to exist, his marginal physical 
returns to investment must be correspondingly higher. This is 
hardly possible in view of the fact that our poor entrepreneur is 
ex hypothesi hampered by the shortage of capital which prevents 
him from enjoying the advantages of what Professor Young 
termed “ large and large-scale production.” If the difference 
between the rates of interest is large, it is most improbable that 
the poor entrepreneur will be able to draw up a really profitable 
production plan. If the foreign entrepreneur further purposely 
reduces the price of the commodity, he can almost be sure that 
the native entrepreneur will not be able to compete with him. 
Even if with the help of specially favourable circumstances such 
as the possession of better knowledge about local conditions 
(against which must be set the probably much better technical 
knowledge of the foreigner), the native entrepreneur manages to 
survive, he may have to operate on a much more reduced scale 
than he would otherwise. For if demand for the commodity 
concerned is not perfectly elastic, the advent of the foreign 
entrepreneur on the market will tend to lower the price, and that 
will, on the one hand, tend to decrease the volume of the native 
entrepreneur’s profits and hence his capacity of self-finance, and, 
on the other hand, may decrease the supply of capital to him 
from his creditors as a result of their reduced confidence in his 
chances. Once this happens, the effect is bound to be cumulative. 

The superiority of the foreign entrepreneur with respect to 
the supply of capital will in all probability be aided by his posses¬ 
sion of better technological knowledge. This is a very important 
factor, especially if he has some control over technology in the 
sense that he could prevent the native entrepreneur from acquiring 
the use of certain patents. The pooling of patents among large 
monopolistic interests for the purpose of consolidating their power 
and sharing the world market has become a well-established 
factso has the use of patent control within any national economy 
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for the purpose of keeping out competitors. There is every 
reason to believe that the same weapon might be used against 
the native entrepreneur. 

There appear to be several ways of preventing the establish¬ 
ment of a monopoly in the poor country by the foreign entre¬ 
preneur. The investor country may pursue a policy of restrain¬ 
ing the growth of economic power groups. Since the growth of 
private economic power abroad strengthens the position of the 
enterprise in general, including its power at home, the State 
should in the interest of the stability of the system see to it that 
private foreign investments are conducted on a competitive basis 
and in any case do not exceed certain limits per business unit. 
The question is whether such a policy will be pursued, and, if 
pursued^ whether the limit to the size of individual foreign 
investment will be such as to prevent effectively the growth of 
monopoly groups in any particular poor country. Secondly, 
direct investment may be made in a poor country by entre¬ 
preneurs of different nationalities. But unless this is accom¬ 
panied by the previous condition, it is more than doubtful whether 
effective competition will be maintained. A more likely result 
is the emergence of international monopoly interests, probably 
fighting against each other, but with the combined effect of 
reducing the welfare of the poor country. Thirdly, the poor 
country itself may try to control the growth of power groups 
inside its borders, whatever may be their nationality. Since it 
is almost certain that the first two ways of control will not be 
forthcoming, it is on this last means that the poor country will 
have to rely, miless, of course, direct investment is to be replaced 
by something else. But the poor country is confix)nted with a 
thorny problem. How can the growth of power groups be con¬ 
trolled inside its border if they are already powerful outside? 
How can effective control be reconciled with the need for foreign 
capital ? 

Another special reason for the investor’s preference for direct 
investment is that if monopoly interests are to be maintained in 
the world economy as a whole, identical interests should prefer¬ 
ably be created in the “ backward ” countries. Competition is 
favoured by any extension of the market. Since the‘“back¬ 
ward regions, when developed, will provide large markets, it 
is in the interest of the existing monopolies in the rich countries 
to try to get there first. In view of the ease with which native 
competition can be brushed aside, this argument is considerably 
strengthened. While this may not apply to the competitive 
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enterprisoB in the rich countries in full measure—but these too 
may wish to become monopolists abroad just the same—^it seems 
its significance is greatly enhanced by the probability that only 
larger power groups in the “ advanced ’’ coimtries will be willing 
and able to start new enterprises in the poor countries. Others 
may not have the initial capital and may have to plan for more 
immediate gains. So long as the poor countries or some other 
agency does not provide an adequate information service on trade 
prospects, etc., there is the further obstacle of inadequate know¬ 
ledge and exaggerated risks. 

Joint Enterprises 

There is another type of direct investment by foreign investors, 
viz., the establishment of joint enterprises in which foreign and 
native entrepreneurs both undertake to contribute a part of the 
capital. If in a joint enterprise the foreign interest has a con¬ 
trolling share, then the danger of the growth of power groups of 
alien nationalities will still be present. Unless legal restrictions 
are imposed on the nature of control and management, there is 
no apparent reason to assume that foreign investors wiU not try 
to get the controlling share. If, however, such restrictions are 
imposed and enforced, the consequence might be the discourage¬ 
ment of the inflow of foreign capital in this form, especially if* 
direct investment without the participation of any native capital 
is allowed. On the other hand, if joint enterprises are established 
despite legal restrictions on foreign capital, there arise two signifi¬ 
cant points. First, joint enterprise as such does not in any way 
prevent the emergence of individual monopolistic undertakings, 
although control of the monopolies may be vested in native 
hands. It is free from the disadvantages of the simpler form of 
direct investment only when there are simultaneously legal 
restrictions on the share of foreign capital and provisions to 
combat the growth of economic power groups in general. Secondly, 
in a poor country, if native capital is to be the major part in any 
joint enterprise, the rate at which capital investment in this 
form can be made will be conditioned by the availability of 
native capital. Consequently, the poor country cannot rely on 
joint foreign-native enterprises of the restricted type for rapid 
industrialisation. In order to obtain a high rate of development, 
this type of joint enterprise must not be the only form of foreign 
capital inflow. 

If our contention that in the post-war world capital for inter¬ 
national investment will come chiefly from large power groups in 
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the ‘‘ advanoed ’’ countries is correct, it is highly doubtful 
whether these investors would choose joint enterprise in prefer¬ 
ence to direct investment of the purer type. Even if they did, 
it would still be up to the poor country to try to augment the 
supply of foreign capital in some other form. There would only 
be a change in the quantitative aspect of the problem discussed 
here. 

In addition, two more difficulties inherent in joint enterprises 
may be pointed out. First, since the native and foreign investors 
are not faced with the same rate of interest in raising the capital 
required, differences will arise in connection with business and 
dividend policies. '^Secondly, the foreign investor may be a large 
corporation with a high degree of vertical integration. It would 
be difficult for such an investor to find a corresponding native 
partner in a poor country. It w'ould be obliged to establish joint 
enterprises with different firms, and this may act as an additional 
deterrent to the investors in choosing this form of investment. 

Advantages of an International Investment Trust 

Since most of the objections to various forms of bilateral 
investment arise out of the fact that there are more than one 
sovereign State and more than one economic system in the world 
at any given time, the ideal solution might be the creation of a 
world federation and the establishment of a competitive world 
economy consciously maintained. It seems, however, that while 
not losing sight of this ideal, one should try to find a less ambitious 
method of accomplishing the same thing. In other words, 
although not necessarily sharing the view of some people that 
world federation is utterly utopian, one should probably try to find 
an arrangement by which international investment can take place 
on a large scale for the development of ‘‘ backwardcountries 
and for the enhancement of economic welfare in general without 
incurring the risk of not reaching the end through choosing the 
wrong means. For those who believe in the need for world 
federation as a means of peace, one might add that such an 
arrangement Avill perhaps help to make federation in the future 
less difficult. 

In order to eliminate the political factor common ijo all 
bilateral arrangements, it seems to be essential that capital 
investment by one country in another should be made truly 
international, and not just an inter-State affair. In order to 
remove the threat of economic power groups establishing them¬ 
selves in a poor country in the guise of investors, it appears 
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necessairy to sever as far as possible the link between the investor 
power group and the control of the investment. These condi¬ 
tions could be satisfied by the founding of an international 
investment trust as a central agency for the international flow of 
capital investment. 

The main task of the trust should be to grant loans to entre¬ 
preneurs, large and small, and of whatever nationality, without 
discrimination, provided that the genuine prospect of the under¬ 
taking is ascertained. The possible exceptions to this rule are 
loans for investment in personnel training and loans to meet an 
emergency, as profitability cannot be a guide here. This work 
might be done in co-operation with the central ieconomic authority 
in any particular country charged with the duty of maintaining 
the competitive order. Allowing a risk premium appropriate to 
every individual case, the rate of interest charged should be fixed 
at an intermediate level between the high rate common to the 
“ backward ” countries (e.gr., 12-20% in China) and the low rate 
obtained in the “ mature ” economies. The criterion is to try to 
equate the investment demand for capital of the poor countries 
with at least the surplus savings of the rich communities. Interest 
payment might be suspended at the request of the borrower 
after he has satisfied the trust that this is necessary on account 
of a general depression or some other unforeseen reason. 

To obtain the capital necessary for investment through this 
international trust, arrangements should be made not only with 
a view to the surplus ” capital finding its way there, but also 
with the purpose that savers can always have the option of 
putting their funds at the disposal of the trust instead of investing 
them at home, if by so doing a higher rate of returns could be 
obtained. This would probably bring about a levelling-up of 
capital distribution in the world. The trust should be empowered 
to raise capital in any national capital market and an initial 
subscription should perhaps be made by the central banks. 

Within the economy of the “ backward countries, there is 
no danger of upsetting the rules for the maintenance of the com¬ 
petitive economy by the inflow of foreign capital in this manner, 
and there is no need to abolish arrangements for loans and direct 
investments between individual countries. But it should be 
provided that such arrangemeifUs must be first approved by the 
trust. The main criteria for approval must remain: first, whether 
the growth of power groups is likely to be fostered or not; and 
secondly, whether political disputes are likely to arise out of 
such investments. Obviously, unless the total of bilateral 
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investments is confined to a low figure, the international invest* 
ment trust runs the risk of being practically displaced. But if 
it exercises its control rigorously over other forms of international 
investment, there is no reason why it should not function well. 

The control of the trust, however, should be vested in the 
hands of independent men whose main responsibility is the 
efficient management of the trust on business lines. The principal 
investor and debtor countries should be represented on a council 
whose function is to advise the directors. Finally, the directors 
of the trust should stand in the same relation to the post-war 
world organisation as the Supreme Court in a democracy stands 
in relation to the legislature, so that the trust will be free fh)m 
political control and in a position to follow a continuous policy. 

In the case of an international investment trust it seems 
that not only will the drawbacks of bilateral investments be 
absent, but certain positive advantages otherwise unobtainable 
could be secured. First, the trust will be able to take advantage 
of specialisation in production and skill and advise the borrower 
on the best sources to satisfy his requirements. No national or 
individual interest will be involved. Secondly, the trust will be 
able to see to it that the development of any poor country will 
take place in such a way that the benefits of simultaneous expan¬ 
sion will not be lost through lack of capital on the part of any 
section of the industries. This is impossible under bilateral 
arrangements unless investors start to pour capital into a certain 
coimtry simultaneously for a number of purposes. It should be 
noted that this suggestion does not involve the planning of 
investment in the sense Dr. Rosenstein-Rodan and other planners 
would understand it.^ All that is required is the simultaneous 
granting of loans to different entrepreneurs in the same region. 

Thirdly, the trust, in conjunction with the economic authority 
of any individual country, should be able to make large invest¬ 
ments for the acquirement of new and existing knowledge. This 
is something which no ordinary bilateral investment arrangements 
can achieve on a substantial scale. If investments in the training 
of personnel and in new knowledge have to be subsidised by the 
State because of the high risks and the discrepancy between 
marginal social and marginal private products, the reason for a 
subsidy is all the stronger when foreign investors are supposed 
to supply the capital. But the investors’ government will cer¬ 
tainly not subsidise on a large scale the training of foreigners and 

^ Cf. Kosenstein-Bodan’s article in the Economic Joijknai., July-September, 
1943. 
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the development of new knowledge in foreign countries. It 
would not stand to gain by doing so. From the point of view 
of the ‘‘ backward ** countries, it would not be sufficient to 
depend for the promotion of this important element of progress 
chiefly upon political gestures of foreign governments, the 
attempts of self-advertisement by big firms and the charitable 
mood of millionaires. On the other hand, since they are poor, 
they are not in a position to grant large subsidies commensurate 
with requirements. And if the State is hard pressed, it is possible 
that far from granting subsidies to private investors, it will make 
all investments of this nature in its own undertakings. Such a 
development would seem to be undesirable. The problem can 
be solved if capital for the above purposes could be supplied by 
the trust. It might be diflicult to arrange for interest payment 
to such loans. One way out would seem to be the pooling of 
interests with other loans for investments in which the trained 
personnel will take part. In practice, of course, such invest¬ 
ments might be made free of interest; the trust will then have 
to be subsidised by the World Economic Council which, pre¬ 
sumably, will have its own resources. In the latter case, the trust 
will act as an agent of the World Economic and Social Council. 

Fourthly, in case of emergency, the trust can more easily 
direct international investment into any given channel. For 
instance, capital can be poured into a country to prevent a great 
disaster like flood. Similarly, the timing of some development 
projects may be arranged in such a way that if the rate of invest¬ 
ment in a certain region should threaten to drop in a precipitate 
manner, they could be switched on immediately. Such advan¬ 
tages cannot be over-estimated, especially in the post-war world 
when economic structures have to be readjusted and overhauled. 

Fifthly, since “ extensive ” expansion may figure large in the 
future expansion of investments, it is desirable to have an organi¬ 
sation which will not be hampered by lack of knowledge and 
contact in the quest for investment opportunities. The trust 
will be able to satisfy this condition and enable international 
capital flow to take place on a considerable scale and with con¬ 
tinuity. 

Finally, the international investment trust can afford to have 
a broader outlook than the government or private investors of 
any country. To make certain that their investments will be 
profitable, the latter will be interested in the political stability 
of the country in which their capital is invested. Politick 
stability, it seems, can be achieved, at any rate in the short run, 
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by haTing a strong government. It is only too true, however, 
that all stroxig governments are not necessarily good. It may be 
impossible to have political and economic freedom under such a 
government. It is well known, for instance, that American 
industrialists are intent on making large investments in China 
after the warr Their iBbrst condition appears to be political 
stability.^ But from the point of view of welfare, the way in 
which political stability is achieved is no less important than 
stability itself. While the government and/or investors of any 
rich country with surplus capital wpuld probably choose the way 
of least resistance, i.e,, by ckssisting in the establishment of some 
sort of strong government, the trust, being part of a world 
organisation, while following the criterion of profitability, might 
yet allow itself the luxury of a broad and humane outlook which 
the former probably cannot and in practice will not possess. In 
other words, the trust could be a strong weapon in promoting 
economic development in a democracy as well as in curbing the 
growth of the economic power of a non-democratic State. 

The advantages of the trust having been established, it is 
pertinent to ask whether there is already some concrete sugges¬ 
tion on such lines in the imending stream of post-war international 
agreements. What about the Bretton Woods proposal of an 
International Bank of Reconstruction and Development ? ^ 
While the projected International Bank is definitely a step in 
the right direction, it seems to fall short of the international 
investment trust proposed above. 

Criticisms of the Bretton Woods Proposal of an Internationcd Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 

One of the chief purposes of the Bank, which is perhaps the 
most important one, is '' to promote private foreign investment 
by means of guarantees or participations in loans and other 
investments made by foreign investors; and when private capital 
is not available on reasonable terms, to supplement private 
investment by providing, on suitable conditions, finance for pro¬ 
ductive purposes out of its own capital, funds raised by it and 
its other resources.” ® As we shall see more clearly in a moment, 
the emphasis seems to be purely on the supplementing of what- 

^ See, for instance, Factors in Chinese Economic ReoonstrtbcUon, (A summary 
of discussions organised l^y the IPR.) December, 1942. 

' United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference, Final Act, Cmd. 
6d46. 

• /6id., p. 46. 

No. 221.— VOL. LVI. 
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ever private and bilateral investment fails to do by itself. In 
other words, ..the Bank can only help investors and borrowers 
when help is required. It cannot prevent any bilateral invest¬ 
ment from taking place even if it foresees that the consequences 
may be undesirable. In the case of a loan, it might prevent 
exploitation if its advice is sought. But it is absolutely powerless 
in the case of direct investment undertaken by private investors, 
which, according to the foregoing analysis, wiU be the main source 
of trouble, ♦ 

The guarantee system itself is not so much open to criticism 
when it is undertaken by the International Bank as when it is 
provided by individual governments. An international organi¬ 
sation may not be liable to as much political pressure as an 
individual government. It cannot bring any undesirable political 
consequences to any particular country directly as a result of its 
having guaranteed some of the investments made there by 
foreigners. Moreover, with $10 milliard at its disposal as capital, 
as well as other resources, it can afford to suffer losses, which, 
however, will be reduced, because risk can be spread widely. 
Besides, the provision that the member (or its agents) in whose 
territory the project is located will act as a guarantor will further 
diminish this risk. 

However, the Bank’s operations seem to be rather restricted^ 
Before making or guaranteeing a loan, the Bank is to be satisfied 
“ that in the prevailing market conditions the borrower would 
be unable otherwise to obtain the loan under conditions which 
in the opinion of the Bank are reasonable for the borrower.” ^ 
From this it seems that the idea is clearly to pick up what bilateral 
arrangements would otherwise leave untouched, and to induce 
those marginal investors who would otherwise have to impose 
“ unreasonable ” conditions on the borrower, to relax them. 
There is no intention that the Bank should displace bilateral 
arrangements either entirely or even partly. Support for this 
view can be further found in the condition laid down in the 
Agreement that '' loans made or guaranteed by the Bank shall, 
except in special circumstances, be for the purpose of specific 
projects of reconstruction or development.” * In other words, 
private entrepreneurs engaged in ordinary manufacture, etc., 
will not be catered for. Since these entrepreneurs are not likely 
to be in a position to obtain foreign loans, a still wider field is 
left to direct investment by foreign investors. 

^ United NcUions Moneictry and Financial Conference, Final Act. Cmd. 
6546. Article HI, Section 4 (2). 

Ibid,, Article HI, Section 4 (7). 
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Although the Bank is to guarantee and participate in other 
investments made by private investors,’’ apart from loans, one’s 
impressioh from reading the Agreement is that the Bank is chiefly 
to guarantee and participate in loans only, and, for that matter, 
only loans of a special character, as little is said beyond that 
about the “ other investments.” If this impression is correct, 
then it is obvious that since only large economic groups may 
actually dispose of capital for direct international investment, 
the Bank is going to leave this field almost completely to these 
groups. Besides, in so far as the guarantee system also operates 
with respect to direct investment, it may not be able to prevent 
the growth of monopoly interests at all. For even if it were 
stipulated that investments by actual and potential monopolies 
would not be guaranteed, it would be faced with the stark fact 
that no guarantee would probably be sought in these cases. Of 
course, “ reasonable conditions ” and “ special circumstances ” 
are ambiguous terms, wliich give the interpretation of the Bank’s 
function a certain amount of elasticity. But on the whole it 
would seem that one is justified in saying that the Bank will not 
accomplish what the international investment trust could achieve. 

That the Bank may not be expected to be much more than 
an enlarged export credit guarantee organisation, though it must 
be admitted that the loans guaranteed by it will probably be of 
somewhat longer duration, finds further support in the relatively 
small authorised capital stock of 10 milliard U.S. dollars of the 
weight and fineness in effect on July 1, 1944. The full payment 
of the subscriptions may be spread over a number of years. It 
is stipulated that “ the total amount outstanding of guarantees, 
participations in loans and direct loans made by the Bank shall 
not be increased at any time, if by such increases the total would 
exceed 100% of the unimpaired subscribed capital, reserves and 
surplus of the Bank.” ^ Probably, and at least in the first few 
years, the capital stock is going to figure largely in this total, 
which sets a limit to the scale of operations. Since at any time 
not all the subscribed capital may have been called in, it is 
possible that the total scale of operations will not be substantially 
larger than 10 milliards at the beginning of the Bank’s existence 
If “ extensive ” expansion is to become increasingly important, 
it is very probable that the Bank camiot hope to handle all 
international capital investments. 

All this does not mean that the creation of the Bank should 

^ United NcUione Monetary and Financial Conference, Final Act, Cmd. 
6546. Article III, Section 3. 
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be discouraged. For there are certain purposes which it shares 
with the international investment trust. These are: 

To assist in the reconstruction and development of 
territories of members by facilitating the investment of 
capital for productive purposes, including the restoration of 
economies destroyed or disrupted by war, the reconversion 
of productive facilities to peace*^time needs and the encourage¬ 
ment of the development of productive facilities and resources 
in less-developed countries. 

To promote the long-range balanced growth of inter¬ 
national trade and the maintenance of equilibrium in balances 
of payments by encouraging international investment for the 
development of productive resources of members, thereby 
assisting in raising productivity, the standard of living and 
conditions of labour in their territories. 

“ To arrange the loans made or guaranteed by it in rela¬ 
tion to international loans through other channels so that 
the more useful and urgent projects, large and small alike, 
will be dealt with first. 

“ To conduct its operations with due regard to the eflfect 
of international investment on business conditions in the 
territories of members and, in the immediate post-war years, 
to assist in bringing about a smooth transition from a war¬ 
time to a peace-time economy.’* ^ 

But it is important to realise that with the limited scope within 
which the Bank is to operate and with the limited means at its 
disposal, the Bank might not be able to accomplish much. To 
the extent that it fulfils some of the above purposes, it is a 
useful organisation. But its success is possible only when it 
does not come into conflict with the interests of the economic 
power groups which will be the main investors and the growth 
of which in the poor countries it will do nothing to restrict.* 

The limitations and pitfalls of the Bank are perhaps to be 
explained by the origin of the proposal. For in many respects 
the Agreement closely resembles the earlier American document 
entitled ‘‘ Preliminary Draft Outline of a Proposal for a Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development of the United and Asso* 

^ United NtUione Monetary and Financial Conference, Final Act, Cmd. 
6546. Article I (i), (hi), (iy)'and (v). 

‘ It seems that the way in which voting power and the amounts of sub¬ 
scriptions are zelated is open to criticism in that it gives certain countries a cer¬ 
tain amount of voting power only by requiring them to subscribe shares which 
m%y otherwise be out of proportion to their capacity or need. 
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oiated Nations.” ^ According to the latter, '' the Bank would 
make no loans or investments that would be secured from private 
investors on reasonable terms. The principal function of the 
Bank would be to guarantee and participate in loans made by 
private investment agencies and to lend directly from it8j)wn 
resources whatever additional capital may be needed.” This 
may reflect the attitude of American financiers and industrialists. 
A pamphlet issued some time ago by the National Association of 
Manufacturers in the United States on ” Principles Governing 
Foreign Investments,” so far as the report of The Times goes,^ 
seems to bear out this view. The manner in which the Inter¬ 
national Bank proposal has been received, especially by the 
American Bankers’ Association, so much in contrast with the 
criticisms accorded to the Monetarj^^ Fund proposal, is a reason¬ 
able indication of the mood of American capitalists, the chief 
suppliers of capital for foreign investment after the war. In 
the light of our analysis we can easily understand why American 
capitalists appear to favour the replacing of the International 
Bank by an expanded Export-Import Bank, and why they ques¬ 
tion the need for the Bank at all, since all profitable foreign 
investments will be undertaken in any case by private investors, 
whereas unprofitable investment should not be made at all. 
Unfortunately, they seem to have failed to realise the important 
effect that the form of international investment may have on 
the welfare of the poor countries the development of which is 
their professed aim. 

Yuan-Li Wu 

^ Issued by the U.S. Treasury on November 24, 1943. 

• The Timee, Fobruaiy 12, 1945. 
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Price Flexibility arid Employnient, By Osoab Lange, (Bloom¬ 
ington, In^ana : The il^incipia I^ess, Inc,, 1945. Pp. xii + 
114. $2.00.) 

Dr. Lange has produced a distinguished and interesting 
monograph on the question whether the reduction in the price 
of a factor of production is likely to lead to an increase in its 
employment. Dr. Lange is well versed in recent literature, and 
his book is embellished with references to it. He is clearly a 
fine master of analytic reasoning; his touch is sure and often 
elegant. It is a pleasure to follow him when he sets out to 
prove that some principle is only a special case of one stiU more 
general. This is a work that close students of this subject will 
feel it their duty to read. Dr. Lange has some practical con¬ 
clusions that deserve consideration. 

This being so, and the subject treated by Dr. Lange being a 
central one in economics, it seems desirable to summarise the 
general gist of his contentions and assess the importance of his 
work as a contribution to the main structure of our economic ideas. ^ 

Before proceeding to the central theme, it is necessary to get 
one criticism out of the way. In restating the general equilibrium 
theory (Ch. 3, first paragraph), Dr. Lange assumes in general 
that the reduction in the price of one factor will, owing to sub¬ 
stitution, diminish the demand for the others. In certain cir¬ 
cumstances this would be so, but it is surely not proper to take 
this as the general case. Factors may be co-operant or alter¬ 
native to one another. The latter attribute belongs to factors 
that are very specific. Thus if tool B becomes cheaper it may 
lead entrepreneurs to have no further use for tool A (which does 
roughly the same job). But in the context of the enquiry, in 
which we are interested in changes in the prices not of highly 
specific factors, but of widely employed factors or categories of 
factors (the “ changes in money wage rates ” of Ch. 1), the 
co-operant attribute predominates. For such a purpose we may 
ptain the old doctrine that an increase in the supply of one 
factor tends, assuming technological knowledge to be unchanged, 
to raise the demand for the others; if more capital becomes 
available in the community, this will tend to raise the marginal 
product of, the demand for, and the wages of labour; if more 
capital and labour are applied to land, rents will tend to rise. 
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Dr. Lange’s unacoeptable assumption, encountered at the 
threshold, need not, according to my understanding of the matteir, 
be taken to upset the arguments of the rest of the book. It 
seems that we may re-cast the opening section, without damage 
to the author’s intention, as follows. Let us suppose that factors 
are prevailingly under-employed, in the sense that the range of 
factors among which under-employment exists exceeds that m 
which the supply is short of the demand. If the principle of 
flexible prices operates, factors will on balance try the experiment 
of offering themselves, and thereby the consumer goods or invest¬ 
ment goods that embody them, at lower prices to the buyers. 
Will this lead to an increase of employment ? This is Dr. Lange’s 
quintessential question. 

The experiment will, according to Dr. Lange, be successful 
(i) if the monetary system reacts ‘‘ positively ” and (ii) if its 
positive reaction is sufiSciently large to overcome certain obstacles. 
It is supposed, however, that in certain not improbable circum¬ 
stances no reaction might be sufficiently large and that the 
obstacles would then have to be attacked directly. 

The first condition is easily satisfied. After the development 
of some perhaps unnecessarily elaborate terminology, it turns 
out that a monetary system is said to react ‘‘ positively ” to a 
fall in prices, if the quantity of money in the community does not 
decrease in full proportion to the fall in prices. But neither 
under an automatically worked gold standard nor under other 
unregenerate monetary systems of which we have had experience 
does the quantity of money fall so much as that in a time of 
falling prices. Therefore we may take Dr. Lange’s first con¬ 
dition as usually fulfilled by all monetary systems, good or bad, 
that are commonly used. 

But will the positive reaction be strong enough to overcome 
the obstacles ? The principal obstacles discussed may be grouped 
under the heads of (a) friction, (6) “ elastic ” price expectations, 
(c) oligopoly and oligopsony, and (df) certain matters connected 
with foreign trade. (The fourth item is dropped firom the sum¬ 
mary list on p. 83.) 

It would also help the success of the experiment if the demand 
for investment goods were sensitive to a fall in interest rates. 
Dr. Lange gives strong reasons for holding that we must not 
expect high sensitivity here. There is always the possibility, 
however, on which Dr. Lange does not dwell, that a large fall in 
interest rates, perhaps approaching the zero level, might cause 
expansion by seriously reducing the propensity to save. 
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Now while the absence of sensitiTity here is unhelpful to the 
success of the experiment, it seems clear that Dr. Lange con¬ 
siders that if the monetary response were positive and the other 
obstacles not present, a reduction in factor prices would stimulafe 
employment, even if the demand for investment goods did not 
re^nd to a fall in interest rates, and indeed even if there were 
no fall in interest rates. In this he is in direct conflict with 
Ke 3 mesi 8 m doctrine. In the Preface he* writes that “ the interest 
in the problem and the recognition of the crucial importance of 
substitution between money and goods were inspired by Lord 
Keynes.” None the less it must be said that Dr. Lange’s general 
theory does not belong to the Keynesian family. 

While Dr. Lange’s analysis of the obstacles and practical 
proposals for overcoming them are of interest and importance, 
it is clearly a prior task to consider whether he is right in holding 
that in their absence a fall in factor prices would increase em¬ 
ployment. He thinks it would do so because it would lead to a 
“ substitution of goods for money.” The real value of cash 
balances having risen owing to the fall in prices (and the quantity 
of money units outstanding not being reduced in proportion) the 
community becomes willing to dispense with part of its holding 
of cash balances in exchange for goods. 

But, with respect, this formulation of the problem will not 
do. For on one side of the ” substitution ” is a stream of goods 
flowing through time and on the other side a fund. Dr. Lange 
is trying to equate two quantities of different dimensions. When 
there is under-employment he says that this may be alternatively 
expressed as an excess supply of goods or an excess demand for cash 
balances, these two being equal in quantity. It is clear that what 
he means by “ an excess supply of goods ” is not in the nature of a 
surplus stock of commodities, which would be absorbed, if the com¬ 
munity could make a once-over swap of some of its money for them, 
but a continuing stream of additional goods that would be produced 
if the under-employed factors became fully employed. 

Dr. Lange’s theory would only work if the system were in all 
other respects in neutral equilibrium. The release of cash would 
then give it the once-over fillip which would be all that was 
needed to raise it to a higher level of output. But if the system 
were held in stable eqi^brium (as on Lord Keynes’ general 
theory) at a level of under-employment by the balance between 
investment opportunities and the propensity to save, it would 
relapse back after the monetary fjlip if the investment oppor¬ 
tunities and propensity to save were unaltered. 
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It might be objected that the surplus cash balances give an 
enduring stimulus, on the ground that althoi^h the community 
wants to swap them for goods, it cannot get rid of the surplus 
in this way, provided that the quantity of money in the com¬ 
munity is not reduced, and that the continuing attempt to get 
rid of it in exchange for goods will maintain the stimulus to 
employment. But if the community persists in this attempt, it 
wUl find that it is spending on goo^ a higher proportion of its 
income than it did before or wants to spend. Unless some force 
comes into existence to reduce the propensity to save, the whole 
of the surplus balances will eventually be syphoned off into the 
capital market, and, save for any effect of a fall in the rate of 
interest, emplo 3 nnent will relapse to its previous level. 

In his Preface Dr. Lange tells us that his “ restatement leads 
to the conclusion that substitution between money and goods 
provides the key for understanding the equilibrating as well as 
the disequilibratii^ processes of the economy.” This incident¬ 
ally does less than justice to the other obstacles which he dis¬ 
cusses. But the real truth of the matter is that he only reaches 
the conclusion that the substitution between money and goods 
is so important by assuming without argument that the level of 
output is otherwise in neutral equilibrium. 

What of the other obstacles? Dr. Lange perhaps makes 
unduly heavy weather about friction. The excess cash balances, 
he observes, may not be directed towards the pimohase of goods 
embodying the under-employed factor. But money circulates. 
Moreover if we are considering a disequilibrium of substantial 
importance in relation to the whole system, the under-employed 
factors will presumably be embodied in a wide variety of goods. 

What he has to say on price expectations is of great import¬ 
ance, whether one accepts the monetary analysis or not. He 
gives an excellent account, with debt to Professor Hicks acknow¬ 
ledged, of the destabilising effect of price expectations when 
these extrapolate the direction of current price changes into the 
future. He returns to this question in his chapter on policy and 
suggests that, to counteract the tendency, the price of some 
important commodity should be fixed. He recognises that this 
was done by the gold standard, but argues that “gold was a 
poor commodity to choose for that purpose.” His alternative 
of fixing wage rates is open to political difficulty and indeed to 
respectable sooiolo^oal objections. The fixing of some one staple 
product such as wheat, which he also suggests, might lead to 
the accumulation of an unmanageable surplus, unless accom- 
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panied by organised restriction of output which would nullify 
those ramifying effects that the fixing is designed to secure. 
Dr. Lange refers to the idea of stabilising a general level of com¬ 
modity prices, leaving individual prices free. It may well be 
necessary to go as far as this to remedy the evil. 

In regard to oligopoly and oligopsony he hangs much upon 
the evidence given by business men in Oxford and the tentative 
conclusions published by Messrs. Hall and Hitch. It is gratify¬ 
ing that he does so, although the group would not claim finality 
for the analysis. Pmrthermore, while Dr. Lange argues correctly 
that behaviour of the kind described may impede the passing on 
of cost reductions to consumers, it is not clear that in all cases or 
even in the majority of cases factor price reductions would not be 
passed on. Oligopolistic behaviour is often accompanied by price 
variation to match changes in the cost of raw materials, and 
reductions in important factor rewards might well be treated in 
the same way. 

Dr. Lange suggests that the only effective cure for oligopolistic 
behaviour (which may be very widespread) may be socialisation 
of the industries affected. This is very drastic. Since oligo¬ 
polistic behaviour (in contrast to monopolistic behaviour) is in 
essence due to uncertainty and ignorance, it should be possible to 
break this bottleneck by the wider diffusion of correct standards 
of behaviour in response to factor price reductions. Or resort 
might be made to the British plan for the supply of “ utility 
goods, combined with auditing of costs; or marketing arrange¬ 
ments could be improved. 

Pr. Lange’s practical recipes must also be looked at from 
another point of view. If his monetary analysis is not accepted, 
we may revert to the theory of Lord Keynes or some other theory. 
In the former case, we shall not be disposed to recommend general 
factor price reductions to cure unemployment, and some other 
positive remedies must be applied. Whatever these may be, 
“ elastic ” price expectations are likely to prove an obstacle to 
expansion, and Dr. Lange’s requirement for a specific remedy for 
them must be taken seriously. The oligopolistic obstacle, on 
the other hand, may not be formidable or even present at all if we 
adopt remedies other than factor price reduction. 

Dr. Lange’s treatment of oligopsony is somewhat obscure. 
He postulates that oligopsony and monopsony in the factor 
markets have greatly increased since the last century. This is 
clearly incorrect* Oligopsony has greatly decreased together 
with the practice of monopsony by individual employers. The 
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rise of collective bargaining (a half-way house to monopoly) on 
the labour side has removed the possibility, save in conditions 
of labour shortage, of monopsonistic or oligopsonistic behaviour 
by individual employers, which before had been universal. The 
existence of agreed standard wage rates presents them with the 
conditions of a perfect market as buyers; marginal expenditure per 
unit of labour employed is equal to marginal cost per unit. 

In the main body of his chapter on international trade Dr. 
Lange argues that in the general case its presence will tend 
to make factor price reductions stimulate employment. This 
follows also from Keynesian premises, although sufficient atten¬ 
tion is not always paid to the point. In the final paragraphs, 
however. Dr. Lange casts doubt on this conclusion, on the ground 
that the effect may not be found to operate when full account 
is taken of reactions in other countries and the resulting redis¬ 
tribution of international balances. But his analysis of these 
reactions and this redistribution is not nearly thoroughgoing 
enough to warrant casting doubt on the main proposition. 

It has only been possible to select some of Dr. Lange’s salient 
points for consideration. It may be worth while, finally, to 
draw attention to liis references to djmamics. In Appendix 2 
“ dynamic stability conditions ” are set out; the equations are 
genuinely dynamic in that they refer to rates of the movement 
of prices. They define conditions in the field around a postulated 
equilibrium of the system. But they only touch the fringe of 
economic dynamics. We shall not have got a geniiine dynamics 
of the subject, until the variables, the values of which are 
determined by the fundamental equations of the equilibrium, are 
not rates of production per unit of time, but rates of increase of 
production, rates of capital accumulation, etc., per unit of time. 
The introduction pf dynamic considerations into the analysis 
of what happens when the system is in disequilibrium is an 
advance; but we shall not have reached our goal until we can 
define the normal condition of the system as being one of motion, 
a state of rest being a special and improbable case. 

Dr. Lange’s work should serve to stimulate and advance 
thought about many branches of economics, even if his central 
thesis regarding the substitution of goods for money is not 
accepted. 

R. F. Habbod 

Christ Church, 

Oxford. 
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Full Employmeni and Free Trade. By Michael Pqlahyi, F.B.B. 

(London: Cambridge University Press, 1945. Pp. z + 165. 

8«. 6d.) 

This lively essay ^as three points to make: that “ the 
Keynesian theory is really quite simple ”; that a Budget deficit 
on current account is the best means to full employment; and 
that “ a correct Keynesian policy should regenerate free com¬ 
petition and re-establish capitalism on renewed foundarions.” 

Professor Polanyi’s exposition begins by showing the reader 
the flow of monetary circulation, which he calls the money belt. 
If this belt is too narrow, only part of the producti\e forces are 
activated by it; if it is too wide, we get inflation. The belt is 
narrowed by saving, which is visualised as setting aside sums of 
money which are kept back from circulation. But this “ suck¬ 
ing ” effect can be offset by “ squirting ” : “ so long as the 
money which is removed day by day from circulation, through 
the process of saving, is balanced by the sums which are con¬ 
tinuously flowing into new business investments, the width of 
the money belt will remain imchanged.” Since the amounts of 
sucking and squirting are governed by independent decisions, 
there is no reason why they should balance, but if they differ, 
the difference brings about a change in the national income, 
which in turn alters the rate of sucking until it becomes equal 
to that of the squirting. This adjustment comes about rapidly, 
but the idea of a necessary identity between savings and invest¬ 
ment “ is very misleading and should be strictly avoided.” 

f In exposition it is often well to begin with rough ideas which 
are made more exact as the argument develops; but to my mind 
it is dangerous to sot out here without the balance sheets of social 
accounting, which alone give us a clear view of the stock and 
flow of money on the one hand, and the components of income, 
as accounting magnitudes, on the other. In Professor Polanyi’s 
approach the problem appears, and remains, as “ a gap in the 
money circle.” It seems to be his view that if enough money 
is provided to meet the demand of the public for money to hold, 
a sufficient total flow of purchases will follow : “ gradually, as 
the cash balances of the public in general approach a final level, 
the Bate of Saving will fall to the point at which it no more 
exceeds current Investment.” Thus a given excess of the pro¬ 
pensity to save can be neutralised once for all by a sufficient 
increase in the stock of money. He does not seem to envisage 
the possibility of this being done— e.g., by a public investment 
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policy financed by borrowing—^without any addition to the stock 
of money. Again, if the aim is fihnply to 'maintain the total 
droolation, it does not appear why there should be any special 
virtue in investment. Professor Polanyi’s answer is that squirt- 
ing is “ a process taking money into circulation without being 
linked to any process which removes it again ”; new private 
investment, or a budget deficit, will do this; but “ the day-to-day 
buying of consumer goods in the market does not fall under the 
description of squirting because such buyii:^ is linked to the 
receipt of income by the consumers, whic]).takes the money from 
circulation again.” I have not been able to follow this. 

The practical policy which Professor Polanyi advocates springs 
from his monetary analysis, but also brings in an independent 
principle. A budget deficit has the same effect as new invest¬ 
ment, because ‘‘ at the first stage of deficit spending the full 
sum of the ‘ loan ’ is issued as new money,” and subsequent 
funding has only a minor effect, by its decreasing the liquidity 
of banks or the public, in reducing spending. But more than 
this, a budget deficit commends itself above all measures designed 
to reduce saving or stimulate investment, because, unlike them, 
it does not offend against the principle of neutrality. This prin¬ 
ciple requires that action to get full employment shall be taken 
only ” in a way requiring no materiaUy significant economic or 
social action to accompany it ”—that is, it must not disturb the 
working of reasonable individual and collective decisions in the 
free market. “When in 1937 President Roosevelt imposed a 
.special tax on undistributed profits, or when in 1944 Sir John 
Anderson in his Budget Speech denied tax relief to profits while 
promising a remission of 20% for funds reinvested into new 
equipment, these measures were based on no other than monetary 
considerations. No attempt was made to deny that they would 
impel business men to conduct their affairs in a way which would 
otherwise be considered imprudent and ill-advised.” Further, 
“ if you require a Budget Deficit, why go to the trouble of creat¬ 
ing new items of expenditure on wUch to spend it; and why 
spend only on ‘ constructional ’ and not on ‘ current ’ items t ” 
Yet on Professor Polanyi’s own principle it might seem that if 
the public want to save more, it is right to get the real a^ts 
constructed by which their choice can be implemented. 

This principle of neutrality goes with a distrust of economic 
planning, the case against which forms the third constituent of 
this essay. The thought that here we have a chance, and maybe 
our last chance, to get rid of those ills that otherwise will drive 
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US into the arbitrariness and inefficiency of planning, infuses all 
the essay with a s^se of urgihcy. 

There is much more in this book than has been mentioned in 
a notice devoted to what seems most distinctive in it. Professor 
Polanyi's pen moves briskly, his argument is fresh and pointed, 
his every page breathes zeal. These qualities make me the more 
sorry that his analysis seems to me inadequate. 

E. H. Phelps Brown 

New College^ 

Oxford. 


Economic Reconstruction. Edited by Seymour E. Harris. (New 
York : McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1945. Pp. xii + 
424. $3.75.) 

This comprehensive survey of the American outlook in 1944 
is based on lectures delivered in that year at the Graduate School 
of Public Administration in Harvard by economists all of whom 
were then or recently engaged in Government service. Professor 
Hams has arranged the topics so that they cover both the nearer 
problems of demobilisation, and the longer-run problems of full 
employment, international trade, and social security. The use¬ 
fulness of these papers is enhanced by their being so fuUy fur¬ 
nished with statistical records and estimates, especially for those 
economically significant categories which can be dealt with only 
by special inquiry : it is remarkable how much research has 
been done amid all the claims of current administration. For 
the reader overseas, the outcome is a book to which he can refer 
fofr fact, estimate, and opinion, on the sahent present problems 
of the American economy. 

When these papers were written much was still unknown 
about how the war would end, but the problems that V.E. day 
would bring were already clear. “ The war,” said Professor 
Haber, “ consumes about G0% of our national income, not 20 to 
25% as in 1919. . . . Including those in the armed forces, over 
50% of our labor force is producing for war.” “ As we enter 
the first stages of demobilization, we have munitions employment 
of about 9 million workers, armed forces totalling over 12 million, 
a total labor force expanded beyond normal by about 7 million, 
an occupational pattern distorted by concentration in munitions 
work, and at least 3 million workers who moved to a new state 
during the war.” The ending of war outlay would reduce Federal 
spending by $75 billion. So far there are evident possibilities 
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of stoppage and deflation; but Professor Ellis points out that 
the public’s holding of money has increased twofold, and of 
liquid assets nearly threefold, since 1939, while central bank 
control is weakened by the commercial banks holding over $70 
billion in Government securities which are mostly early matu¬ 
rities. Dr. Ezekiel seems to express the general view when he 
wrote that “ no economist can say positively whether the greater 
probability after the war is an extreme inflation or an extreme 
deflation.” If it is inflation that threatens, however, Professor 
Wallace believed that price control can still hold the line : it 
has been demonstrated,” he wrote, with regard to OPA, “ that 
prices can be successfully stabilized in the face of an enormous 
inflationary potential, without harm to production and without 
undue hardship.” 

When we turn to the longer run, there are two questions 
especially on which, with a now poignant interest, we want to 
hear the views of American economists : full emplojrment, and 
international trade. On the latter, what we get here is the 
universal plan of Bretton Woods, without much attention to 
distinctive functions of the United States. Professor Haberler 
asks how a country following a full-employment policy can meet 
deflationary influences from without, and considers that “ inter¬ 
national monetary co-operation should, and through credit exten¬ 
sion always could, make reserves large enough to achieve that 
end ”; failing which, he thinks orderly devaluation better than 
controls. Professor Upgren, having emphasised the great scope 
there is for international lending, argues that American lending 
can best be done, not privately nor under U.S. Government 
guarantee, but through the International Bank. On tariffs, Pro¬ 
fessor Haberler remarks that “ quotas and exchange control are 
much more disturbing elements in the price mechanism of a 
capitalist economy than duties.” “ When American industry 
and public opinion become ready to apply the elementary prin* 
ciples of trade, important circles in Great Britain seem to have 
all but forgotten them.” Yet it is agreed that the volume, and 
the freedom, of international trade will depend largely on the 
success of the United States in maintaining a high and stable 
level of employment. 

Full employment, indeed, is the dominating problem of this 
volume. The war experience,” says Professor Hansen, ‘‘ has, 
I think, left aU of us more or less stunned with the magnitude of 
the employment problem.” That production for civilian use 
should in the aggregate have been maintained through the war 
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haa made it clear how much under-employment there was before; 
and meanwhile population and productivity both go on growing. 
The outcome is, in Dr. Mosak’s estimate, that “ in 1950 the 
nation will be able to produce a gross national product of about 
$200 billion in 1944 prices under ‘ full ’ employment conditions 
and 1939 average hours worked per week.” Now, if past relations 
persist, consumption will not be more than $113 to $129 billion 
out of that total; normal Governmental expenditure would not 
be more than $25 billion; “ private capital formation will, there¬ 
fore, have to average between $46 and $62 billion or between 
2^ and 3 times the 1941 peak level in order to maintain full 
employment.” The measures proposed to solve this problem 
are of the kind familiar in English-speaking discussion. If their 
treatment in this book seems less emphatic than that of the 
problem itself, perhaps that is because these papers have been 
written under a constant and sometimes wistful sense of what 
is politically practicable. “ We shall be facing a task,” wrote 
Professor Clark, “ for which there are no obvious and simple 
models : namely, to return to, and maintain, a system of private 
enterprise with the added requirement that it must furnish ample 
and reasonably stable employment or else expect powerful public 
intervention directed to that end. It is private enterprise, 
affected with a novel public interest which it has not yet demon¬ 
strated its ability to assimilate.” 

E. H. Phelps Brown 

New College, 

Oxford. 


Sixty Million Jobs, By Henry Wallace. (New York ; Simon 
and Schuster, 1945. Pp. 83. $1.00; jointly with Reynal 

and Hitchcock in cloth. Pp. 224. $2.00.) 

It is one measure of the difference between the United States 
and Great Britain that this book should have been written by 
the Vice-President of one Administration and the Secretary of 
Commerce in the next. Mr. Wallace’s purpose is to persuade 
and convince—^to persuade the American public that full employ¬ 
ment is a practicable ideal, and to convince them that without 
it their plans and schemes for a better America after the war 
will be brought to nothing. That statesmen should stump the 
country in support of the cause of their choice will not'surprise 
the British olMserver; but readers of this Jotthnal have not 
been accustomed to see Ministers of the Crown as the authors 
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of economic textbooks designed for wide popular sale. Mr. 
Wallace gives us an excellent summary of the volume and dis¬ 
tribution of employment and the course of income and expendi¬ 
ture in the U.S.A.» derived from ofBicial statistics of the past and 
the projections into the future which have appeared in the 
American journals, recently collected by the National Planning. 
Association in their report on “ National Budgets for Full Em¬ 
ployment.*’ His particular contribution lies in the clarity with 
which he brings out the implications of these statistics. No 
American with a dollar to spend, after studying this book, will 
fail to be vividly aware of the extent to which his hopes for the 
future, nourished (and inflamed perhaps) by the well-publicised 
but none the less immense achievements of American industry 
during the war, depend on the realisation during the next few 
years of continuous full employment. The goal, an occupied 
poptdation of 60 millions all in work and a gross national output, 
once reconversion is complete, of $200 thousand millions may 
seem ambitious to British readers—but these estimates are sup¬ 
ported by the considered opinion of competent U.S. statisticians. 

Mr. Wallace presents his case as a plan for freedom, as a 
means of reaching full employment within the framework of the 
capitalistic free-enterprise system. Although a strong, almost 
fervent believer in private enterprise, particularly small business, 
he is certainly not blind to the fact that free enterprise can only 
be kept free in conditions of prosperity, racial toleration and 
peace. He quotes Alexander Hamilton, the^late President Roose¬ 
velt, and Governor Dewey in support of his conclusion that the 
Grovemment can no more avoid responsibility for the maintenance 
of full employment than it could neglect its obligations to main¬ 
tain the peace, and makes the illuminating suggestion (illuminat¬ 
ing at least on the other side of the Atlantic!) that it is the 
Government’s part to provide the ounce of stimulus which pro¬ 
duces a pound of private initiative and enterprise. He sees all 
around new frontiers of endeavour capable of lending buoyancy 
to the American national income. There is the pent-up demand 
for consumer goods which could not be satisfied during the war; 
there is housing—^it will no doubt surprise British readers to 
learn that half the homes of the United States are below the 
minimum standards—^there is the demand for hospitals and 
public health services; the possibility of immense development 
projects such as^the TVA, land conservation, rural electrifica¬ 
tion and so on; and the opportunities for enterprise presented 
by technical advanceSf the result of Government-aided pro- 
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grammes of industrial research similar to those undertaken during 
the war. There is, in addition, the whole of the South waiting 
to be brought up to the standards current in the North-Eastern 
States and the West, and the overseas market. He observes 
that the industrial revolution as yet has brought few benefits, 
if any, to the great bulk of two billion people in the world,” and 
he is particularly impressed at the trade which could be done 
with India and China. “ With adequate agricultural and indus¬ 
trial development, the vast population of this region can become 
one of the greatest producing and consuming markets of the 
world.” There is obviously no danger of the present U.S. Secre¬ 
tary of Commerce falling victim of the fallacy that two industrial 
countries cannot trade but to the disadvantage of one ! 

Economists will be most interested in the chapters on the 
national budget, the comparison of national income and expendi¬ 
ture. These are the best in the book, and contain a remarkably 
lucid account of that somewhat intricate subject, the relation be¬ 
tween output, employment, income and expenditure. In common 
with all of his countrymen, Mr. Wallace has an abiding faith in 
publicity. Show the people what is required, and they will do 
it. The national budget, submitted to Congress and periodically 
overhauled—a quarterly restatement is suggested—will indicate 
whether consumers and business can be expected to spend and 
invest, in the period considered, enough to maintain full employ¬ 
ment. If not, the President must suggest and Congress approve, 
the measures necessary to make up the deficit. The Murray 
Full Employment Bill, now before Congress, makes the same 
proposal—^provision for a national budget to be presented to the 
Congress is its principal positive contribution. Mr. Wallace does 
not provide any fundamentally new weapon for the armoury of 
government. He relies upon private enterprise, stimulated by 
credit expansion and tax remissions, and fortified by public 
works when necessary. The list may appear a little thin to 
British eyes—but the reader should remember that Mr. Wallace’s 
prime purpose is to win support for the principle of a plan for full 
employment rather than to produce the detailed scheme itself. 
That will become the business of the President and Congress 
(assisted by their advisers) after the main decision has been 
taken. 

Mr. Wallace is undoubtedly optimistic about the economic 
future of XJ.S.A. He points out that income has been doubled 
twice since 1890, and confidently predicts a rise even above the 
rate of $200 billion. Some of us, noticing the actual distribution 
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of the $100 million GNP in 1929 (market prices), $71 billion 
consumed, $18 billion invested and $11 billion of public expendi¬ 
ture, will wonder (enviously no doubt) how even 130 million 
United States citizens can spend on themselves, at 1944 prices, 
$135 billion and more; and invest annually not less than $30 
billion, supported by a budget national and local of at least $35 
billion. Compared with the condition of the poor European, 
and with that of his even less fortunate Eastern neighbour, still 
struggling with the problem of satisfying the elementary need 
for food, clothing and houseroom, the $200 billion income, when 
it is achieved and maintained, will be economic progress with a 
vengeance; and it may have repercussions upon conventional 
standards of economic conduct no less far-reaching than the effect 
of the atomic bomb upon the ordinary man’s ideas of matter 
and energy. Were it not, indeed, for Mr. Wallace’s obvious 
sympathy with the poor of all lands, and his inspiring last chapter 
on the fuller life for all, the reviewer, with the contemporary 
American scene fresh in his mind, had, for the moment, almost 
imagined himself on the threshold of some Huxleiean “ Brave 
New World.” 

Gilbebt Walkeb 

University of Birmingham. 


Mobilising for Abundance. By Robert R. Nathan. (New 
York : McGraw-Hill, 1944. Pp. xviii + 230. $2.00.) 

This is an important book in the United States. Dr. Nathan, 
after holding a, number of posts in 0PM and WPB, was last 
year appointed Deputy Director of the Office of War Mobilisation 
and Reconversion, with the present Secretary of the United 
States Treasury as Director. The book has been referred to as 
” the New Deal bible.” Its subject is full employment in a free 
society. 

The differences between this book and that of Sir William 
Beveridge on the same subject express as much a contrast in 
the outlook anc state of mind of two countries as the distinctive 
views of two authors. Sir William Beveridge set out to supply 
the answer to a problem whose nature was already well known 
in outline and which his public was determined should be over¬ 
come. Dr. Nathan has first to argue that an attack on unem¬ 
ployment can and should be made. 

The difference goes deeper. Sir William’s proviso that em- 
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plo 3 rment policy must not go against the grain of a free society 
implied, as he put it, that all essential citizen liberties must be 
preserved. But the liberty to own property was specifically 
excluded from his list of essentials. Sir William himself believed 
that full employment was attainable while leaving the conduct 
of industry in the main to private enterprise. But his policy 
included an expansion of the sector of industry under direct 
public control, and if ... it should be shown by experience 
and by argument that abolition of private property in the means 
of production was necessary for full employment, this abolition 
would have to be undertaken.” Dr. Nathan, both from strategy 
and personal conviction, is far from such a radical position. 
He believes in private enterprise himself; but more than that, 
he is extremely careful not to offend his readers on this point 
by even remotely suggesting that full employment without sub¬ 
stantial State activity may not be possible. He takes the greater 
part of a chapter to get his readers to the point of accepting 
that not all Government rules and regulations are inherently 
antagonistic to private enterprise. And the point with which 
he would clinch the argument for his employment policy involv¬ 
ing Government action is that the greatest incentive to business 
is a large market, and if broad fiscal and social measures of the 
Government are effective in making for full employment and 
high purchasing power, this will be the greatest possible single 
boon to business ” (pp. 52-3). 

The result is that, whilst the magnitude of the task before 
the American economy is plainly stated, the effect is largely lost 
because of Dr. Nathan’s anxiety not to frighten his readers 
and because of the atmosphere of simplicity and easy optimism 
which he therefore tends to create. Despite the support of figures, 
the policies put forward are very much less precise than those in 
our own Government’s White Paper, Cmd. 6527. There is little 
discussion of the problems of how the policies proposed are to 
be put into operation, and even less of the problems that would 
be thrown up if their objective were to be realised. The dis¬ 
cussion of national debt is weak. The problem of the rate of 
interest is dismissed in the single sentence that “ if excess savings 
continue to prevail in the United States after the war in the 
same degree as before the war, we can anticipate a continued 
decline in interest rates ” (p. 200). , Nowhere is there any dis¬ 
cussion of the serious problems of wages and price policy that 
were a coiispicuous part of both the White Paper and Sir William 
Beveridge’s book. The international implications of employment 
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policy do not get much beyond the statement that'' our objective 
should point toward greatly increased bilateral trade ” (p. 173). 

This book is primarily for popular home consumption. It is 
a work of evangelism to get the American public to accept a 
Government-sponsored employment policy. Only the foreigner, 
acutely aware of the importance of ftdl employment in the 
United States^ to the prosperity of the rest of the world, will 
concentrate on the snags. 

Dr. Nathan’s method of exposition is the now familiar one of 
estimating the national income or product at a given level of 
prices which would result from a full employment of labour 
resources, and then of considering how the various categories of 
expenditure can be made to add up to that total, bearing in 
mind in particular the low marginal propensity to consume. 

Dr. Nathan begins, as do a number of other American econo¬ 
mists, with an estimate of $160 billions as the annual gross 
national product, at 1943 prices, which would provide job oppor- 
tumties for almost all able persons seeking work, given a forty- 
hour week. If the pre-war relationship of consumption to income 
continued to prevail, $120 bilUons would then be spent on con¬ 
sumption, and $30 billions saved by individuals and business 
enterprises. In Dr. Nathan’s view, there is not the ghost of a 
chance of anywhere near $30 billions of offsets to savings being 
found through private channels, year after year. Apart from 
monopolistic tendencies which have the effect of slowing down 
private investment, there is the dependence of investment'upon 
the rate of increase in consumption demand, which. Dr. Nathan 
holds, puts a fairly early check upon private investment expendi¬ 
ture. With high total output and vigorous competition, the 
United States might be able to spend $10 billions a year in 
industrial channels for new and replacement purposes, the same 
as just before 1929. But it could not exceed this very much 
without sowing the seeds of another depression (p. 113). There 
is room for a good deal of expansion in the purchases of con¬ 
sumers’ durable goods, and, to a considerable degree, the future 
prosperity of America will depend on this happening. But much 
of this expenditure will require instalment credit, and expansion 
in this class of finance must depend on the general expansion in 
consumers’ incomes. Dr. Nathan estimates that private offsets 
to savings might altogether average $16 billions a year. If there 
is no change in saving j^bits, gross national product would not 
then be more than $100 billions, which is less on average than 
in the late 1930’s. 
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Dr. Nathan looks in the first place to Government action that 
will affect personal consumption as the means of making up the 
balance. The book contains separate chapters on reform of the 
tax system and on a programme of social security, both proposals 
designed to effect a redistribution of income and a reduction in 
the savings-income ratio. Dr. Nathan hastens to point out, 
however, that his aim is that a larger share of a larger income 
should go to the poorer classes, not that there should be a redis¬ 
tribution of income as such. Similarly, he tries to hold on to 

less eligibility ** as setting a ceiling to his social security 
programme. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Nathan does not seem very optimistic that 
proposals of this kind will receive much favour; and once having 
set them forth, he concentrates for the remainder of his book 
on finding means of filling the $15 billions gap without these 
measures of domestic reform. The possible sources are exports 
and Government spending; and Dr. Nathan, like a good many 
other Americans, concentrates his hopes principally upon in¬ 
creased exports. Grovemment spending he regards only as a 
residual economic control when there is no alternative : it is 
‘‘ the ace in the hole.” 

It is Dr. Nathan’s opinion that the United States should set 
up an immediate post-war goal of large expoHs of goods and 
services relative to imports. The distinctive point in his views, 
however, is that he does not believe that private finance will be 
able to meet the problem. In this respect he differs, for instance, 
from the U.S. Department of Commerce report on The United 
States in the World Economy. An export balance of $10 billions 
a year, which is what would be required if reliance were placed 
on exports alone, is not held to be feasible. But a balance of $5 
billions a year. Dr. Nathan considers a practicable and necessary 
target. To this end, the United States will have to contemplate 
ultimate reduction of tariffs and increased imports, but a sudden 
sharp increase in imports of goods which compete with American 
products would cause too serious dislocations to be entertained. 
It follows that funds will have to be provided directly to finance 
the purchase abroad of American goods. And, whilst there can 
be some private-loan financing, it is Dr. Nathan’s belief that 
export balances will have increasingly to be financed through 
Government channels, either by direct Government loans or by 
the Government underwriting private-lqpn activity. Dr. Nathan 
recognises that these investments would have to be of a long¬ 
term nature, and he recommends a Government corporation 
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which could toake direct loans abroad for the purpose. But its 
principles of operation are notable : “ reasonably definite goals 
should be established for each country, baaed on soundness, 
needs, competitive relations, and prospects of exports to the 
United States ” (p. 177). The expansion would be on a bilateral 
basis. 

Dr. Nathan’s book includes nine cartoon-diagrams, with cap¬ 
tions, to emphasise his points. Both in its thought and in the 
way that thought is presented, the book has much of interest to 
the non-American reader. 

B. C. Tbess 

London. 

Post-War Monetary Plans and Oiher Essays. By John H. 
W TT.T.TAM S (New York: Alfired A. Knopf, 1944. Pp. 
xxxii -t- 297 + viii. $2.60.) 

America's B6le in the World Economy. By Alvin H. Hansen. 
(New York : W. W. Norton, and London : Allen and Unwin, 
1945. Pp. 197. $2.50 and 8s. 6d.) 

Professor Williams has collected in his Post-War Monetary 
Plans a number of papers written between 1929 and 1944 and 
published in various journals, except the first which relates to 
the joint Monetary Plan that was agreed by the British and 
American experts and was the precursor of Bretton Woods’. 

The book is divided into three parts, of which the first contains 
three papers dealing with the Keynes and White Plans. Pa;rt II 
is concerned with problems of domestic fiscal and monetary 
policy that were exercising American public opinion during the 
great slump. Finally, Part III .contains a number of earlier 
essays dealing with international trade and monetary questions. 
The essays are printed without change, and reflect the evolution 
of Professor Williams’s thought on the questions at issue. Taken 
as a whole and individually, they are very well worth reading. 

In general, the author maintains a mildly sceptical and critical 
attitude towards the much-advertised panaceas for maintaining 
full employment— e.g., by deficit spending, or for solving inter¬ 
national monetary difficulties by currency stabilisation plans. 
He tends to stress a number of the difficulties and dangers in¬ 
herent in such proposals, and thus provides a wholesome cor¬ 
rective for those who imagine that economists have now provided 
the politicians with an infallible technique for overcoming all the 
disorders to which the economic system has fallen a victim in 
the past. 
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For the British reader the most directly interesting part of the 
book consists of the essays dealing with the post-war monetary 
plans. Unfortimately the volume was oompleted for publication 
just before the Bretton Woods Agreement was concluded, but 
we know Professor Williams’s views on this from an Address which 
he delivered to the American Academy of Political Science in 
April 1945. 

Broadly speaking, his position throughout has been one of a 
guarded and qualified approval of the general scheme for establish¬ 
ing an international monetary stabilisation fund, while emphasis¬ 
ing the importance of recognising that its usefulness will be 
narrowly restricted by other provisions and adjustments, especially 
in the field of foreign trade. One major preoccupation with 
Professor Williams has been the weak position in which England 
would find herself at the end of the war, and this has led him to 
favour the “ key currencies approach,” the whole situation from 
this angle being dominated by the dollar-sterling relationship. 
In the latest of his essays—^the Address referred to above—he 
went so far as to advocate the postponement of the Bretton 
Woods Agreement until special measures had been taken to solve 
the British problem. The new Loan Agreement negotiated 
with the United States, if ratified by Congress, will, it is to be 
hoped, meet this particular point and give England the necessary 
breathing-space to reorganise her international trading and 
financial system on a multilateral basis. 

l^ally, with regard to the working of an international 
monetary plan, there is an important passage in the Academy of 
Political Science Address which sums up a contention of Professor 
Williams which is put forward repeatedly in the earlier Essays 
reprinted in this volume; it represents an American approach to 
which due attention should be paid in this country : 


One thing that has troubled me during the entire course of the 
discussions has been the reiterated insistence by the British that the 
responsibility for international trade adjustment rests on the creditor 
country. 1 cannot avoid the conclusion that, taken against the back¬ 
ground of this British discussion, the fact that the negotiations with 
regard to principles of adjustment resulted finally in the removal firom 
the document [sc. the British-American Experts* Plan] of all references 
to two-sided adjustments, and the high-lighting of tne one case of a 
possible dollar shortage means quite 8p)eoificafiy that if we do not 
pmvent a dollar short^e that fact will 1^ taken to mean we have not 
discharged our responsibLlity, and have therefore given the rest of the 
world carte blanche to resume exchange control and trade discrimina¬ 
tion as before. It is not that I wish to run away from ibis responai- 
bility. It is only that I think it will not work unless there is a clear 
understanding that the responsibility must be shared. There is no 
action which a surplus country might take which does not have its 
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counterpart for tibe deficit countriee, whether it be in the q>here of 
price changes, trade chan^, foreign inveetsnent, or any other method 
of adjustment that might oe explored. Recognition of this fact is the 
<mly reasonable basiB on which to proceed.” 

The only comment on this for which there is space here is 
that there is one type of adjustment which a deficit country 
should not be requir^ to make—^namely, a deflation of its price 
and income structure leading to general depression and 
unemployment. 

If Professor Williams’s book is intended for the professional 
economist. Professor Hansen’s has been written for the intelligent 
layman. It is an excellent piece of popular exposition, which 
seeks to emphasise, to quote from the author’s foreword, “ the 
fact that world prosperity and world stability depend in no 
small measure upon (a) the 6U3hievement of full employment 
within the United States, and (b) the action and wholehearted 
co-operation of the United States in the formation and develop¬ 
ment of international economic organisations designed to ensure 
the workability of a new world order.” Professor Hansen 
describes lucidly the schemes which were approved at Bretton 
Woods, and discusses one by one the principal criticisms that 
have been levied in America against the plan for an International 
Monetary Fund. While regarding the criticisms as invalid, he 
stresses the need for an International Trade Authority and an 
International Commodity Organisation. He is addressing above 
all his own fellow-countr)nnen, and it is to be hoped that his 
words will fall on receptive ears in the United States. But the 
exposition is so clear and helpful that the book can be warmly 
recommended also to the many people in this coug,try who would 
like to know about these important matters but have the 
impression that the subject is too technical and difficult for any 
but the expert. 

C. W. GciLLKBAtrD 

St. John's College, 

Cambridge. 


Economic FluctiuUions in the United States. By Edwin Fbickey. 

(ELarvard University Press (Oxford University Press), 1942. 

Pp. xxi -f 376. 28«.) 

This book presents the results of a systematic and pains¬ 
taking analysis of economic time series in the United States, 
covering the period between the end of the Civil War and the 
beginning of the first World War. The main object of the work 
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is the separation and measurement of long-run trends and short¬ 
term cycles in a selected group of series. Its aim is therefore 
limited, but the findings, which rest on carefully and solidly 
constructed foundations, are sufficiently important to make the 
work invaluable for future investigations on American business 
cycles. 

The author adopts a different strategy from that usually 
enfployed in the analysis of time series. He proceeds by what 
he calls “ the genetic method —ab initio —setting aside all pre¬ 
conceptions. Our aim should be so to perform the analysis as 
to lead to complete conviction in the end that the results portray 
only relationships inherent in the original figures; ground must 
not be left for the suspicion that these results even might have 
been in whole or in part created by some process of adjustment 
or manipulation ” (p. 9, author’s italics). Methods of estimating 
secular trend by means of mathematical curve fitting, moving 
averages and other smoothing devices are accordingly rejected. 
That such methods can sometimes yield a variety of contra¬ 
dictory results is clearly demonstrated by the example of pig-iron 
production. In this case twenty-three trends mathematically 
fitted by different investigators reveal average cycles about the 
trend varying fairly continuously from four to forty years; the 
results of applying moving averages to the same data are also 
shown to vary, depending on the length of period chosen. Pro¬ 
fessor Frickey’s own method, per contra, shows that, over the 
period considered (1866-1914), the secular trend of pig-iron pro¬ 
duction must be represented either by a logarithmic parabola, 
or by something very similar. 

Thirteen edbnomic time series are first selected for analysis, 
from among those which are considered important, which are 
readily obtainable and which are not “ inflexible or erratic.” 
The selected series relate to bank clearings, railroad earnings, 
imports, exports, immigration, railroad stock prices, industrial 
stock prices, sensitive commodity prices, wholesale prices, com¬ 
mercial paper rates, New York bank loans and bond prices (the 
last two inverted). A lengthy analysis establishes that relative 
changes are more significant than absolute changes, a conclusion 
which could have been reached more shortly. After elimination 
of seasonal variations, the series are expressed in the form of 
link-relatives,” showing the relative changes from each date 
to the next. Why this particular form of presentation is chosen, 
in place of the more usual form of expression in terms of index- 
numbers with a fixed base, is not explained, except that it is 
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said to be simpler. In fact, it does not seem to add anything, 
and makes the subsequent comparison with other series more 
complicated. Taking the quarterly data first, each series is 
adjusted for “ long-time drifts ’’ (the word trend being eschewed 
at this stage, so as to avoid any suggestion of question-begging) 
by expressing the link-relatives in terms of deviations from the 
average link-relative for each series, thus, in effect, eliminating 
the average rate of change. Further adjustments are made for 
differences in the average amplitude of fluctuation, and for lags. 
The thirteen series, after these adjustments have been made, 
show, with a few exceptions, a high degree of correspondence. 
A “ standard pattern,** which describes the short-term fluctua¬ 
tions common to most of the series, is then constructed. The 
author’s claim that the standard pattern “ could not possibly, 
in any essential respect, have been created by the methodology ** 
(p. 129) is well substantiated. 

In an attempt to discover whether any new patterns emerge 
as the period to which the data relate is gradually lengthened, 
the same procedure is successively applied to the quarterly and 
annual data, and to the data arranged in averages of two, three, 
six and nine years. In this section it was perhaps unnecessary 
each time to rei)eat every stage of the analysis. There could be 
no objection, for instance, to using the results of investigating 
the quarterly data for lags in the subsequent analysis of longer 
periods. Another minor point is that the possibility of determin¬ 
ing lags in fractions of a year from annual data is apparently 
overlooked. 

The conclusion df this section of the w6rk is that no persistent 
pattern is discernible apart from that already derived from the 
quarterly data, while the six-year and, especially, the nine-year 
analysis reveal “ evidence of some underlying disjoining in¬ 
fluence,” reducing the intercorrelation of the thirteen series. The 
conclusion indicates, and subsequent analysis confirms, that the 
trends have not been completely eliminated by the simple adjust¬ 
ment for ‘‘ long-time drifts.” While no new pattern of fluctua¬ 
tion is discovered, the analysis by periods of six and nine years, 
and particularly the evidence of Charts 9B and IOC, indicate the 
presence of regular fluctuations covering a period of several years. 
The author makes no attempt to investigate the form of these 
fluctuations, or to distinguish, in the standard pattern, variations 
having different periodicities. 

In the next section supplementary data are considered, relat¬ 
ing to industrial and agricultural production, transportation, trade 
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and employment. The presentation of new indices of manu¬ 
facturing production, transportation and communication, and of 
these two combined into a general index of production, for the 
period 1860-1914, as well as of a new index of employment, con¬ 
stitute not the least valuable part of Professor Frickey’s work. 
Apart from agriculture, the additional series, after adjustments 
for differences in amplitude of fluctuation, long-run tendencies 
and lags, show very close conformity to the standard pattern of 
short-run fluctuations, previously obtained. The results of these 
investigations “ clearly indicate that for the United States over 
the pre-war period 1866-1914 a well-defined pattern of short-time 
fluctuation is generally pervasive throughout the structure of the 
nation’s industrial and commercial life ” (p. 167). 

Before proceeding to the decomposition of the time series, 
the author succeeds in demonstrating, by means of graphic 
analysis, that as “ a good first approximation to the truth ” the 
variations in the main series, apart from seasonal and irregular 
fluctuations, are resolvable into secular trends and cyclical fluc¬ 
tuations; and that the relationship between these two types of 
variations is that of being logarithmically additive. To this he 
adds the comment that “ there is, of course, nothing essentially 
new about the proposition itself. . . . The claim to novelty . . . 
rests not upon statement of the proposition but upon demonstra¬ 
tion of it for an important range of data ” (p. 263). 

The problem of separating secular trend and cyclical varia¬ 
tions is then attacked by two independent methods, in both of 
I which the usual procedure is reversed, cyclical fluctuations being 
first eliminated from the original series and^he trends obtained 
from the residuals. In the first method, a particular series—the 
production index—is selected as having a relatively simple form 
of trend and, when this is eliminated, the resulting index of cyclical 
fluctuations is used to precipitate “ trend-indications ” for other 
series which were found to have similar short-term fluctuations. 
The second method depends on analogous use being made of the 
“ standard pattern ” of short-term fluctuations, from which any 
remaining elements of trend first have to be eliminated. This is 
done by applying the standard pattern to the original series, 
obtaining tentative trend lines, using deviations fnma the trend 
lines to construct a revised standard pattern and repeating this 
process until all elements of secular trend have been virtually 
eliminated. The cyclical variations in the final revision of the 
standard pattern axe eliminated from the individual series and, 
after dividing the time interval, where necessary, into sub-periods. 
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lines r^resenting seoular trends are fitted to the residuals. The 
two methods, both of whidhi depend on the close correspond«ioe 
which was revealed in the short-term fiuctuations of the different 
series, give practically identical results. While the author recog¬ 
nises that, in fitting trend lines to time series, • discretionary 
judgment inevitably enters at some stage, he may fairly claim 
that “ the need fo^ the exercise of discretionary judgment is 
here reduced until it becomes almost a negligible factor in the 
fitting ” (p. 340). It should be added that numerous cross-checks 
are provided at nearly every stage of the analysis. 

This is no more than a bald summary of Professor Fiickey’s 
method, and hardly does justice to the breadth and originality, 
or to the many interesting side-lights, of his work. Disappoint¬ 
ment may be felt that the analysis was not carried farther, and 
criticisms are possible on minor x>oint8 which do not, however, 
affect the essentials of the method. The author’s scrupulous 
desire to avoid the introduction of any semblance of bias, though 
certainly appropriate in the development of a new method, seems, 
here and there, to have been carried to excess. Again, the state¬ 
ment that, in curve fitting, “ in many instances the criterion 
‘ absolute sum of the deviations a minimum ’ is superior ” to 
the method of least squares (p. 32) does not appear to be sub¬ 
stantiated. In the analysis of long-run tendencies the author 
makes use of what he calls'“a new mathematical technique” 
(p. 294), involving the study of first and second differences, 
which are shown to have similar fiuctuations, but with different 
timing. He makes play with the well-known fact that the sine 
curve possesses a similar property, but fails to observe that the 
same property is possessed by any curve having wave-like fiuc¬ 
tuations, which are commonly found in economic time series. 
It is surprising, also, that the original material is very seldom 
presented, except in graphical form, so that the reader who 
desires to make additional calculations is handicapped. 

The method has, of course, its own limitations, and evidently 
cannot be applied to any case, such as agriculture, which does 
not conform to the stan^rd pattern. Wisely, the author gives 
an emphatic warning that “ the method is not, of course, intended 
to be employed blindly or mechanically ” (p. 129), and concludes 
by remarking that his “ great misgiving in presenting this study. 
is that there may somehow be supposed to be such a thing as 
the ‘ Frickey method ’ for analysing time series, capable of being 
applied automatically and universally ” (p. 342). How widely 
it can be applied remains to be seen. But,.limitations notwith- 
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standing, Professor Frickey has developed a powerful technique 
which is capable, as he shows, of producing some striking results. 
The work is written in a style which, though somewhat repetitive, 
is a model of lucidity. 

, J. L. Nicholson 

Iiistitute of Statistics, 

Oxford. 

Le Divdoppemeni de la Pensee Ecovumique. By Bsbtband 
Nogabo. (L’ficonomie Politique Contemporaine : Vol. XXII. 
Paris : Librairie G6n4rale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1944. 
Pp. 

A BOOK on the history of economic thought may have three 
distinct aims. The first and foremost is to give a clear and 
comprehensive picture of the theories expounded in the past; 
the second is more ambitious: it consists in a critical comparison 
of those theories with the state of knowledge reached to-day, 
and in a judgment of their lasting value according to modem 
standards; the third is possibly more ambitious still: it is an 
attempt to see the economics of yesterday within the framework 
of contemporary life, and to understand it as an expression and 
reflection of the period which it endeavoured to study. As the 
two latter t)rpes of approach are mutually exclusive—every 
author must decide whether the truths of economic theory are 
absolute and timeless, or relative—^we can classify the works on 
the subject by allotting them to the one or to the other type. 

Prof. Nogaro’s treatise is entirely and consistently critical : 
he makes no attempt to explain why the thought of the past 
has developed along lines characteristically different from our 
own. In fact, the present book must be understood as a sequel 
to the author’s two-volume Cours d’Economie Politique. There 
Prof. Nogaro set forth what, in his opinion, is the truth : here 
he looks for his predecessors, and he is pleased when he finds 
them. This imhistorical attitude is somewhat surprising in a 
writer who confesses to being a disciple of the historical school, 
and who is continually fighting against the deductive method 
because it forgets the reality which lies behind economic theory 
and which should govern economic thought. Surely, one of the 
fundamental theses of the historical movement was the contention 
that the development of economics is, not a progress from error 
to truth, but a change of opinion motivated by the change of the 
underlying factual conditions. 
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The point of view from which Prof. Npgaro surveys the past 
is best seen in his final judgment of Menger and Walras. Monger’s 
principal merit, he says, is his insistence on the fact that the 
prices of the factors of production depend upon, and vary with, 
the prices of the finished goods, that they are not more than 
‘‘ transitory.” But, he adds in a very characteristic footnote, 
this connection between the market of the factors of production 
and that of finished goods, was already known to Jean Baptiste 
Say and clearly indicated by him. Walras may be said to have 
first correctly formulated the law of offer and demand. Yet, 
Nogaro explains, if this is true, Cherbuliez’s prior claims to 
our admiration should not be forgotten. Thus he tends to deny 
or to diminish the originality of Menger and Walras, and he 
characterises their theories by the same phrase: he calls them 
” pedantic retrogressions ” because of their irrealistic and purely 
deductive nature and method (pp. 234 and 265). 

This seems a very stem judgment; many will think it icono¬ 
clastic and even herostratic. It must, however, be pointed out 
that Prof. Nogaro’s criticism of the Vienna and Lausanne systems 
is able and telling. Unlike former disciples of the historical 
school, ho meets his opponents on their own ground and en¬ 
deavours to beat them by their own weapons. He exposes the 
w'eak links in their logic, and what he says shows a splendid 
mastery of the subject, and admirable critical acumen. 

A point which cannot fail to challenge the reader’s opposition, 
is the curious limitation of the field which Prof. Nogaro has 
imposed upon himself. Gossen is only mentioned in a footnote 
(incidentally, he called himself Hermann, not Heinrich, and it 
may please a Frenchman to hear that, at least as a young man, 
he preferred the French form Armand); Jevons, apart from 
incidental references, is allotted no more than three lines. Marx 
is excluded altogether, because, as a note tells us, the book is 
not concerned with ” doctrinaire tendencies.” But this is a poor 
argument. Whatever one may think of his final conclusions, 
Marx’s theoretical work was inspired by a pure desire of know¬ 
ledge, and it is impossible to label him ” unscientific ” and put 
him out of doors. Still, even this may pass. But it is impossible 
to condone the exclusion of Malthus and of Thuenen. The 
omission of Malthus is explained as a result of the desire to 
concentrate on the fundamental texts; but if Malthus’s book is 
not frmdamental, it is diflScult to see which is. In fact, Nogaro’s 
exposition of the wage theories of Ricardo and Mill suffers 
seriously because the tendency, analysed by Malthus, of the 
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supply of hands continually to outstrip the demand for labour, 
is not discussed. Malthus’s Principle of Popuiation is simply 
part and parcel of Ricardo’s thought, and of the system of Ji^, 
and to disr^ard it is a sin which can hardly be forgive. Thuenen 
shares one single sentence with Rau and Hermann. His import¬ 
ance could perhaps be doubted, but hardly by Prof. Nogaro, 
who gives much space to the discussion of ideas, admittedly 
due to the genius of Thuenen, when he speaks of John Bates 
dark and Alfred Marshall. The work would gain a great deal, 
if at least these two gaps could be closed in later editions. 

The book is, on the whole, very good reading. The essential 
points are always securely grasped and clearly set forth, and 
there is much conscientious documentation, for which even the 
advanced student must be grateful. 1 trust, however, that the 
author will not be angry with me if I express the confident hope 
that the word “ ^quilibrisme,” which he has coined to describe 
the school of Lausanne, will not become general usage. I suppose 
it is too late to protest against the word “ marginalisme ”; but 
if we have to retain it, it is certainly the limit of the endurable. 

W. Stabk 

University of Ediriburgh. 


Housing and the State. By Mabian Bow’Ley. (London : Allen 
and Unwin, 1945. Pp. viii -f 283. 15«.) 

Building and Planning. By G. D. H. Cole. (London : Cassell, 
1945. Pp. 287. 10«. U.) 

Db. Bowlby divides inter-war house-building experience into 
three parts ; 1919-23, associated with the name of Dr. Addison; 
1923-33/4, when three successive Ministers of Health were in 
control, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Mr. Wheatley and Mr. Green¬ 
wood ; and 1934-39, following Mr. Greenwood’s introduction of a 
new type of slum-clearance subsidy, related not to houses, but to 
the number of persons displaced and rehoused. 

Justification for this changed line of attack is found in a 
table summarising certain facts as to houses built in England 
and Wales between January 1, 1919 and September 30, 1934. 
Out of a total of nearly 2^ millions, less than one-third were built 
by local authorities; and even out of approximately 12 million 
built by private enterprise, only about one-quarter were sub¬ 
sidised. An analysis by counties shows further that, in the 
period 1921-31, not only were the rates of supply of new houses 
by private enterprise much higher on the whole than local 
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authority rates^ but they were usually highest where the need 
for houses was great, which was not true of local authority 
rates. Dr. Bowley brings out, too, the important fact that it 
was the development of the building society system which made 
possible the large volume of building by private enterprise, 
replacing as it did the local market for mortgages by a national 
market dependent on indirect investment. 

It must not be inferred that only private enterprise is capable 
of solving the housing problem; nor can it be assumed that the 
houses thus built were in general such as the poor could aflord. 
There is, indeed, ample scope for fmsh experiment in public 
building. But among the lessons to be learnt from past experi¬ 
ence is the need for a dearly defined policy consistently pursued. 
Too frequent and sudden changes are the price paid for party 
government. Another and possibly greater weakness in the past 
has been the granting of State subsidies without ensuring any 
control over the use—and price—of building materials and labour. 
To attempt to solve the problem of control by sharing it between 
three Ministries, those responsible for Works and Buildup and 
Town and County Plauining, in addition to the Ministry of 
Health, is only to create worse confusion. Few things are more 
essential than to get a co-ordinated plan, approved by all three 
Ministries and by other closely concerned Glovemment depart¬ 
ments such as the Board of Trade and the Ministry of Labour. 

Mr. Cole’s book, as the title indicates, covets a wider field. 
He discusses not only houses, but factories, schools, community 
centxes and all other types of buOding; and he relates the 
problem to the present and future distribution of industry and 
population and to the development of transport and other public 
services. The location of industry is fundamental because a 
man’s work in large measure fashions his life. Hence the Govern¬ 
ment’s first step, according to Mr. Cole, should be to prepare a 
nation-wide economic plan for the best use of the country’s 
natural and acquired resources. This would fix the framework 
within which regional physical planners would go on to consider 
designs for the best use of their land in terms of amenities and 
efficiency of scavice. It would then be left to the local authorities 
within each region to control the actual building and development 
in tiieir own areas in conformity to these regional designs. Con¬ 
fusion is inevitable failing co-ordination between the Government 
departments responsible for different aspects of planning and 
building. Such failure Mr. Cole deplores as much as Dr. Bowley. 
He cites no fewer than fourteen major considerations of policy 
No. 221. —VOI,. LVI. K 
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which call for decision before it can become possible to predict 
with any pretence to accuracy the peace-time expansion needed 
in the building industry. 

The structure of Oreat Britain, it is pointed out, badly wanted 
re-planning and re-building even before the outbreak of war, if 
it was to satisfy modem standards of amenity and keep step 
with technical progress. The need is much greater now. Re¬ 
planning on an adequate scale would guarantee employment to 
the building industry for several years, and it has long been 
recognised that this industry occupies a strategic position in any 
attempt to solve the problem of full employment. 

Mr. Ole has himself drawn up a tentative twelve years’ 
building programme, for which he estimates a labour force rising 
to 1J millions in the fifth year would be necessary. Would such 
a force be available? The answer depends on priorities to be 
decided by the Government and upon the wages and conditions 
to which building operatives could look forward. If old methods 
of building are retained, more than half the total of men needed 
will be skilled craftsmen who cannot be trained quickly. How 
far will it be possible to use less skilled factory labour by resort¬ 
ing to pre-fabrication ? Mr. Cole admits this possibility in large 
buildings of constractional engineering type, but doubts its wide 
extension in house-building apart from standard components and 
fittings. With the admitted qualification his adoption of the 
traditional assumption that one-man-year’s labour is still required 
to build a house seems too conservative. There is also a sur¬ 
prising discrepancy between his estimates of housing needs and 
those of Dr. Bowley under certain specific heads, such as de¬ 
crowding and slum clearance (see Bowley, p. 228, and Cole, 
p. 147, making allowance for his figures being on an annual rate 
basis). 

Dr. Bowley has given us a most valuable study of the causes 
of past failure or success in our subsidised housing experiments. 
Mr. Cole ventures to look more into the future, marshalling his 
facts and arguments with his accustomed clarity and skill. The 
two books are most timely, and it is to be hoped that they will 
be read and pondered by all Ministers and local administrators 
responsible for housing and planning. 

D, Cabadog Jonbs 

Buckden. 
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National Health Insurance. By Herman Levy. (Cambridge 
University Press, for the National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research, 1944. ^ Pp. 366. ISs.) 

With Industrial Assurance and Workmen's Compensation^ 
which Dr. Levy wrote in collaboration with Sir Arnold Wilson, 
this work forms a trilogy. It discusses in the same thorough 
and competent way the scope, benefits and administration of the 
British provision against sickness, initiated in 1911. The dis¬ 
cussion is by no means purely descriptive, but is throughout 
closely related to the political and economic setting and to 
contemporary controversial literature on a model that Dr. Levy 
has made specially his own. 

The history of the passing of the 1911 Act, told in the first 
chapter, is particularly timely in view of the present problems of 
legislating for a National Health Service. Dr. Levy is healthily 
sceptical of the ethic and logic that underlay that Act, and puts 
more stress on the power of the vested interest and the economic 
motive than does Sir John Clapham (quoted on page 14) or the 
Royal Commission of 1924 (quoted on pages 100-9). He thinks 
that the burden of evidence submitted to the Commission supports 
the view that panel patients do not get the same attention as 
private patients. Nor does he accept Friendly Societies (p. 82), 
or even Trade Unions, as always above the reproach of dogs in 
the manger. Dr. Levy is also critical of Britain’s “ background ” 
research into the organisation of medicine. He appreciates the 
research work of the Medical Research Council and the Industrial 
Health Research Board into industrial fatigue and sickness, but 
complains (p. 103) that such bodies or similar official and semi¬ 
official organisations “ are not expected to evolve anything like an 
economic or administrative system out of their medical enquiries.” 

Social science should, we agree, tackle problems such as the 
buying of medical practices, and the economics of doctoring 
generally; local deviations in access to hospital beds; queueing 
for out-patient treatment; and the financing of Sanatorium 
treatment of tubercular patients. Unless the stigma is still 
well-deserved, social psychologists might even be put to tvork to 
remove the public hospital’s “ poor-law stigma ” from the 
proletarian sub-conscious. Let us hope the founding of Chairs 
of social medicine in Oxford, Birmingham and other Universities 
will remedy matters; but meanwhile Dr. Levy’s very specific 
and well-documented points of criticism must be welcomed as 
constructive. He has worthily taken up the cudgels of the late 
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Joseph L. Cohen, ** the only English economist who has made a 
special study of social insurance ” (p. 22). 

Of greatest topical interest is perhaps the Postcript, written 
after the publication of the Beveridge Report. Dr. Levy agrees 
with Sir William on the total inadequacy of tiie present E^ataonal 
Health Insurance services. But he questions the need of some 
of the Beveridge proposals for making the scheme more adequate 
—^particularly administrative unification with unemployment 
insurance; the flat rate of contribution and benefit regardless 
of income; and the divorce of the cash benefit from tiie medical 
services. In his reaction against the admitted inefficiency of the 
present methods of organisation Dr. Levy feels that Beveridge 
has under-estimated the value of interlocking, within the Health 
Insurance scheme, the palliative cash payment with the mainly 
preventive medical service. Early in the book (page 60) he 
writes, “ the more effective the scheme is medically, in physical 
terms, the less costly it will be financially in terms of cash,” and 
in his last page (355) he wonders whether it is wise to disconnect 
the power of the financial motive from rehabilitation and the 
positive prevention of ill-health. 

Altogether, Dr. Levy’s study is a most informative and 
thoughtful work. It is easy to follow in its logical development 
and easy, too, to Tise as a work of reference. 

P. SABOAirr Florence 

The University, 

Birmingham. 

Industrial Record, 1919-39. A Review of the Inier-War Years. 
(Boumville : Cadbury Bros., Ltd. London : Isaac Pitman, 
1945. Pp. 87. 8s. Qd.) 

The firm of Cadbury has loi3g been famous for its welfare 
work and social services inside and outside the Boumville factory. 
The firm is now also becoming famous as a pioneer in method 
of industrial economy, and this short anonymous book describes 
recent changes in their practice. 

It is remarkable how many of the general principles argued 
by textbooks of realistic economics are illustrated in this Indus¬ 
trial Record. The law of increasing returns and the disadvantages 
of integration (pp. 22-27); the function of the wholesaler (p. 65) 
and the high costs of small-scale retailing (p. 49); the ultimately 
beneficial effect of mechanisation on employment and the possible 
reconciliation of producers’ and consumers’ interests, are all 
instances in point. 
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Not all tibe principles illusiarated were acted upon. The firm 
could not dose redun^nt small shops, or do much to reduce die 
overwhelming costs of distribution by competitive retailers. But 
the firm did " disint^ate,” standardise and mechanise its own 
production. Vertioal disint^ration disposed of a saw-millii^ 
department for making packing-oases, and diagonal (or service) 
disintegration out down the proportion of printing, building and 
power provided by the firm itself. Transport services, too, were 
disint^rated. Local hauliers now bring milk firom the forms 
to the condensing plants, a canal-carrying company owns the 
barges bringing the condensed milk to BoumviUe, and the rail¬ 
ways (under a system of sixteen regional depots) haul the product 
in bulk most of the way to the consumer. This railhead system 
is said (p. 59) to have cut down transport costs nearly 50%, 
mainly by reduction of freight, packing and stock-room expenses. 

Standardisation was forced by the war. Concentrating on 
block chocolate and producing twenty-nine “ packings ” as against 
237, the firm, with an output tonnage down only by 12% 
between 1939 and 1942, saved 40% in labour, 20% in factory 
space and 50% in paper. As a result, though the cost of 
ingredients rose by 80% and wages and other expenses were up, 
the average retail price to consumers rose by only 17%. 

Mechanisation proceeded steadily between 1924 and 1938. 
But though output per employee doubled (p. 29), price was 
reduced and sales increased sufficiently to employ almost the 
same number of factory workers. Principles of industrial loca¬ 
tion, too, were applied in the siting of milk-condensing plants 
and overseas factories (pp. 25, 26 and 78). 

Such practical illustrations of economic theory do not exhaust 
the interest of this book. There are admirable charts showing 
(p. 77) the relation of exports to overseas production and (p. 80) 
the results of multiple taxation; sketching (pp. 11 and 13) the 
work of the planning department in maintaining an even fiow 
of work day by day and season by season; and illustrating (p. 66) 
sources of recruitment and advancement to various levels, includ¬ 
ing positions of higher control. The discussion of methods of 
forming decisions on higher policy is, indeed, all too brief. We 
are told that certain Blue Notes (p. 14) “ are the pre-requisite 
authority for the introduction of new lines, laying down the 
standard processes, recipes and prices and for variations in exist¬ 
ing lilies and normal procedure/’ and that tiiough the cost c^oe 
acts as the channel for these “ instouotionB ” (so as not to lose 
sight of the cost aspect) they must be signed by a Bireotor. 
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We are also told (p. 14) of the importance of preserving the 
roots of personal endeavour and individual responsibility ” and 
the need for ‘‘decentralisation and localisation of authority/’ 
These are administrative rather than economic principles, but it 
would certainly help economists in identifying the entrepreneur 
to see such principles illustrated and charted as they work out 
in a successful industrial organisation. 

By all means let us have more publications like Industrial 
Record, England’s future prosperity depends as it has never 
before on its productive and distributive efficiency. Firms in 
every industry have much to learn from the economic and 
administrative practice of Cadbury Brothers. 

P. Sargant Florence 

University of Birmingham, 


A History of the Business Man, By Miriam Beard. (New 
York : Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. 788. $5.) 

This is an ambitious attempt to write the history of the 
successful business man or entrepreneur from the early days of 
the Homeric Age to the eve of the Atomic Age. 

After a stimulating introductory chapter where she formulates 
her thesis or theme, the author proceeds to develop her survey 
in five somewhat disproportionate parts: the Heritage of 
Antiquity, the Patrician City Ruler, the Monopolist, the 
Individualist and the Big Business Man. The scope of her 
inquiries is indicated by the titles of her first and last chapters. 
She opens with Stvordsmen and Salesmen in the Homeric 
Age and closes with two brief chapters on Great War, Growing 
Masses, Big Business and the Closed Frontiers and (American) 
Business in Search of Credo and Character, 

The author states that the book “ is an attempt in a new 
direction—^a biography of a type, instead of an individual ... a 
picture of the business man, the organiser of economic enterprise, 
whether in trade, finance or manufacture.” 

She further states, “ Not written around a rigid thesis, this 
book is intended to present an assemblage of facts about the 
development of the business man and his influence on the rest 
of society. It brings to popular attention a large amount of 
fresh material* unearthed by Continental scholarship, which helps 
to eiqplain his role in affairs and provides him with the historic 
setting he has hitherto lacked.” 

The author has a very racy style; her alliterative C£^ptions 
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of chapter and paragraphs are arresting, and reflect her training 
at one of the American post-graduate Schools of Journalism. 
She has compressed into her twenty-eight chapters a considerable 
amount of information, reminiscent of H. G. Wells’ Short History 
of the World. The book abounds in smart epigrams, bon-mota 
and striking portrayals. The author has a flair for vivid writing. 
She weaves quite a romance about the business man in history. 
For my own part, I was quite enthralled by the first seventeen 
chapters, but as 1 read her eighteenth and nineteenth chapters 
on Stirrings and Steam in Evsope and Business Ferment 
on British Frontiers^ I felt her romantic pen ran away with 
her, so much, as to depart from strict historical or biographical 
fact. 

One or two quotations from Chapter XIX, which deals with 
some of the familiar British business men of the eighteenth 
century, responsible for what Miriam Beard calls the ‘‘ business 
ferment on British frontiers ”—^Wedgwood, Boulton, Arkwright 
and Watt, will illustrate this criticism. 

Of Josiah Wedgwood she writes (p. 489): ** As the first 
manufacturer to provide England with a first-class article of 
wide exportability—in addition to woollen cloth—^Wedgwood 
became famous and admired.” This sentence is a generalisation 
with which few could quarrel—not even some of his contemporary 
rivals in the pottery industry. 

But the next sentence shows that the author has tripped up 
badly. ” After his first half-million pounds, he got a knighthood.'* 

One is tempted to ask, When was Josiah Wedgwood knighted, 
and by whom ? But there is no need to ask the author to answer 
these questions, for such a statement is pure fiction. Wedgwood 
was never knighted, except in Miriam Beard’s mind. 

This fiction she repeats (pp. 491-2) in her paragraph on 
Richard Arkwright: 

Finally, like Wedgwood, he too received the seal of social 
success by being made a knight by George III.” 

Although in the appended Bibliography she lists 200 books 
which she has consulted, I do not detect one authoritative book 
or biography of Wedgwood, like Meteyard, Professor Church, 
Jewitt or Lord Wedgwood, from a perusal of which she could 
have checked this point. From internal evidence in her own 
book, she unwittingly indicates why Josiah Wedgwood^never 
was a person ever likely to be knighted, least of all by a monarch 
like George III. She writes of Wedgwood ^In many ways 

1 XM., pp. 489-90. 
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Wedgwood illostrates the best quality in Staffordshire—its lively 
curiosity. His activity was oonatant in many fields. He . . . 
read Bousseau, atcmnchiif defended American independence ” (italics 
mine). 

Wedgwood’s sympathy for the French Revolution, and later 
with the American Revolution, as is stressed by his biographers, 
and even by Miriam Beard, is reason enough why he was never 
knighted by such a reactionary monarch as Gteoige III. 

One of Wedgwood’s poUtical traduoers in the Morning 
Chronicle of 1787, in an anonymous letter signed “ Friar Bacon’s 
Ghost,” went even farther than the present author. He wrote 
with bitter sarcasm, “ Mr. Wedgwood wiH be, in all probability, 
dignified for his present services, with the title of Sir Joaiah, and 
should he continue to let his clay be moulded by Administration, 
a Peerage will be most likely to grace his brow.” (Italics his.) 
The “ probability ” has become an “ actuality ” in Miriam 
Beard’s chapter. . 

If the author in future editions checks some of her alleged 
facts, her book will be a stimulating spotlight on the business 
man in history. For the moment her inaccuracies, where one 
can check her, as in the examples that I have taken, make 
one suspect her where one is in no position to verify her state¬ 
ments. 

John Thomas 

Manchester. 


Alfred Williams: His Life and Work. By Leonabd Clabk. 

(Oxford : Basil Blackwell, 1946. Pp. xi -f 206. 17a. 6d.) 

Alfbed Williams’ writings describe the lives of the villagers 
in the village where he was bom and in the Vale of White Horse 
and the upper Thames; his own life was lived in one of these 
villages, and the description of his life by Mr. Leonard Clark shows 
him to have been a villager fully conversant with the way of life 
of the rural worker. 

By the chances of birth, Alfred Williams was fated to be a 
farm worker, but, like so many others of his contemporaries, he 
broke away—not too far—at the age of fifteen (in 1892) to take 
work in the G.W.R. works at Swindon, where he continued to 
work until he joined the army in World War I. AH this time he 
lived at Marston, and w«lfced or bicycled to and from the worics, 
and in the evenings, often I fear fw into the night, he slaved at 
educating himself to be a literary mui. Fadliries for educational 
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gnidanoe after leaving tiie village school were non-existent in those 
da;^B, and Williams, like others who undertook the same task, was 
very much the sport of chance. 

It is almost inevitable that a self-educated writer should at 
first attempt to make himself a poet, and was more so in the late 
Victorian age. Williams’ first published work was poeiay, but 
although three volumes followed one another, he did not achieve 
the stupefying success that overtook his literary ancestoiB Clare 
and Bloon^eld : nor was he, like Clare, driven into a madhouse 
through a life of want and trouble, although he suffered greatly 
in health because of the savi^e endurance he exercised to enable 
him to follow his chosen path. His exertions, coupled with his 
poverty, were undoubtedly responsible for the shortening of his 
life and his early death at fifty-three. 

May I say that from an economic historian’s outlook- it is 
mildly a pity that Williams’ biographer, himself a poet, is more 
interested in his subject’s poetical productions than in his prose 
works, the first of which appeared in 1912, and was A Wiltshire 
Village. Williams, like so many modems who have less justice 
and who do not lead it, believed that the rustic is the ideal life, 
and tried to describe it as it was being lived and had been lived in 
living memory in the village where he was bom. He did, indeed, 
anthropological work in his birthplace instead of amongst the 
savages inhabitmg a little-known territory in the remote hinter¬ 
land of civilisation. The book is, as Clark says, a straightforward 
and imgamished account of the daily life of South Marston, and 
later studies of the ssune kind are contained in Villages of the 
White Horse and Bound about the Upper Thames, while yet another 
similar volume lies buried in the obscure sheets of the North 
Berks. Herald, where it was published in serial form. 

These books contain a deal of information of value to the social 
and economic historian. They give all sorts of details—diet, 
clothing, house room, furniture of the village people. Farm 
workers, keepers, poachers, odd-job men and women, ^e saddler, 
the blacksmith and the other tradesmen of the older days are all 
depicted. In Williams’ own words, the characters that figure in 
his pages are not imaginary, but are, or were, real pensons, and 
they are comparable to George Bourne’s BeUesworih books as well 
as to the wo& of Richard Jelteries, whom Williams followed in 
time. 

Life in a Baihoay Factory, whidi I had not heard bf until I 
read the book under notice, contains similar material about urban 
wOTkers in Swindon; and all these studies art gathered into a 
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sheaf by the publication of Leonard Clark’s “ hfe.” Williams had 
a hard, desperately hard, life, or so it seems to me, but he was 
justified if only because he has recorded the everyday activities 
of working people in the countryside of the later Victorian age, a 
kind of living that is more remote from os than it was from that of 
many generations of those people’s ancestors. 

6. E. FirssKLL 

London. 



NOTES AND MEMORANDA 

Livblihood and Full Employbient 

1. In an article on “ Full Employment and Security of Liveli¬ 
hood ^ Mr. Harrod proposes a system by which there would be 
a living wage and a market rate for e€ich occupation, the latter 
being paid by the employer and fixed so as to secure full em¬ 
ployment, but whenever it was below the living wage the workers 
would receive also a subsidy from a national fund to make up the 
amount of their living wage. The article is of value in redirecting 
attention to the relation between wages, costs and employment, 
which, as Mr. Harrod indicates, has not been sufficiently con¬ 
sidered in recent years. Theoretically his scheme would ensure 
full emplo 5 rment, being based in part on the classical conclusion 
that if wages are sufficiently flexible there will be emplo 3 maent for 
all. In the present note difficulties are examined which would 
prevent a practical application of the plan. 

2. Mr. Harrod claims that the initial fixing of the living wages 
should not be difficult. He recognises that utopian standards 
must be avoided, and proposes that, for the various skills and 
grades, the existing schedules of minimum rates in all their 
complexity fixed by collective agreements and Wage Councils 
should be recognised by law as defining the living wage,* How¬ 
ever suitable these schedules in the different industries may be 
for the operation of Mr. Harrod’s scheme, the rates vary so greatly 
between grades, industries and localities that they would not con¬ 
form with the generally accepted idea of a living wage. Leaving 
aside this question of definition, how would these rates be adjusted 
in the future ? Evidently the intention is that they should con¬ 
tinue to be fixed mainly by collective bargaining and Wage 
Councils.® But these wage negotiations would become artificial 
once the subsidy scheme was in operation. 

In the past the trade unions have known that if they pushed 
their demands for wage increases too far, unemployment would 
result. Under Mr. Harrod's system, however, there would be no 

^ Boonomio JoTTHKAii, December, 1943. 

* Fair Wages Tribunals would be set up to deal with cases where the wages 
were unduly low by comparison with similar occupations at the time of the 
initial fixing. 

* Subject to review by Fair Wages Tribunals, and, once a decade by an inde* 
pendent high authority. Annual increases would be made to ke^ the living 
wages in line with industrial progress. 
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such criterion* Employers’ organisations would have little 
inducement to resist trade union demands, as, if living ” wages 
were fixed beyond the profitable level, the employers would then 
pay the lower market rate (fixed by the Minister of Labour), 
and the workers would receive the difference from the national 
fund.^ Even if the absence of a firm criterion resulted in “ living” 
wage scales only 10% or 15% too high, this would be quite enough 
to make the scheme unworkable by rapidly draining the fund. 
Mr. Harrod’s proposal for a review of the rates once every decade 
by an impartial high authority would not be an effective safe* 
guard, and if the impartial authority acted more frequently and 
altered substantially the rates fixed by collective bargaining and 
Wage Councils, it would become responsible for wage regulation. 
This would involve a drastic change in, or abandonment of, the 
present system of wage settlement, and would be unacceptable 
to trade unions and employers’ organisations. Also, although one 
of the main reasons for Mr. Harrod’s plan is his disUke of Govern¬ 
ment control and interference with freedom of workpeople to 
choose their occupations, his scheme would result in replacing 
the present system of voluntary negotiation by comprehensive 
Governmental wage control. 

3. Somewhat similar problems arise from the proposal that the 
Ministry of Labour should fix market rates of wages, which would 
be those actually paid by employers and would ^ at such levels 
for each industry and occupation as to ensure virtually full 
employment. But it is doubtful whether the Ministry of Labour 
could, in a democratic country, be equipped for this responsibility, 
or whether employers’ organisations and trade unions would 
relinquish to the Ministry the important task of fixing market 
rates. Employers in each industry would have an interest in 
pressing for lower wages, and the trade unions would have much 
less incentive than at present to resist reductions, as their ‘‘ living ” 
wages would be made up from the fund. There would also be 
danger that adjustments of the market rates woidd not be rapid 
enough in periods of changes in prosperity.* 

4. It would appear to be Mr. Harrod’s intention that the same 
market rates would be applied uniformly to all undertakings, 
whether prosperous or not, throughout an industry. Where 
variation m efficiency and prosperity between undertakings is 

^ For thiB reason it is likely that “ living ’* wages would almost always be 
higher than market rates. 

• Market rates would usually be fixed at an appropriate percentage of the 
** living ” wage schedule, but much sifting of economic data and securing approval 
of interested parties would be necessary. 
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oonsiderable, a moderate reduction of market rates might have 
little effect upon unemployment, as the prosperous fin^ might 
not be able to take on many more workpeople, owing to limita¬ 
tions of factory space and maduneiy, while the lees efficient 
firms might need heavier reductions to induce them to increase 
the number of their workpeople substantially, but big reductions 
in market rates would involTe a heavy drain on the fund. 
Elasticity of demand for the products of an industry would be an 
important factor in determining the magnitude of market rate 
changes. 

6. The national fund from which subsidies would be paid would 
be created by a “ proportional levy on the net receipts of em¬ 
ployers.” Payments to the fund would be greatest by prosperous 
industries and undertakings, and large sums would be transferred 
from them to sustain wages in the less prosperous industries. 
Thus the scheme would penalise efficiency and discourage 
initiative. 

6. Mr. Harrod, recognising that employers might be discouraged 
by the levy, propo^ that a ceiling should be fixed for the levy, 
any deficiency in the fund resulting from this ceiling being borne 
by the general taxpayer. His proposal is that “ the total amount 
of the levy should not be so great as to leave the total profits 
of employers less than they were in an agreed representative 
period, e.g., the years 1933-8,” but he admits that this might 
involve accountancy complications. This is certainly true, and 
it would also be difficult to estimate the amount of the burden 
which would fall on the taxpayer. The scheme would not work 
if a wide gap developed between ” living ” wages and market rates, 
and yet, except in periods of boom, the gap would be considerable 
in many industries. 

7. While admitting that workpeople would be lees repelled 
by declining industries than at present, Jilr. Harrod considers 
that his scheme would result in much greater mobility of labour. 
He argues that market rates in prosp^us industries would rise 
higher than under collective bargaining, and these higher rates 
would be the principal means of securing increased mobility 
and clearing the labour market. Already, however, in -pros¬ 
perous mdustries the rates fixed by coUective bugaining are con¬ 
siderably higher than in depressed industries, and work, if avail¬ 
able, represents a powerful attraction to people paid at lower 
rates and experiencing nnemplo 3 nnent in depressed trades. On 
balance it would seem likely that the reduction in mobility re¬ 
sulting from virtually guaranteeing employment and a “ living ” 
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wage in their present occupations and localities would be much 
greater than any increase due to high market rates in other 
occupations and localities. 

8. Mobility resulting from high market rates in prosperous 
industries would be supplemented in Mr. Harrod’s scheme by 
restriction or prohibition of new entrants into depressed trades 
wherever market rates in these trades were 10% below the 
‘‘ living ” wage. This would be only a slow process for reducing 
the working force in such trades. Also restriction or prohibition 
of new entrants would be appropriate only for industries ex- 
periencing a long-term decline, but not for those affected by 
cyclical depressions. It may further be noted that in a severe 
cyclical depression market rates might have to be reduced in some 
industries by much more than 10% below the ‘‘ living ” wage in 
order to clear the labour market. 

9. As already indicated, increased mobility under the scheme 
is unlikely, but, if achieved, would conflict with Mr. Harrod’s 
proposal that economic plans should be framed “ on the assump¬ 
tion that it is advisable for the normal worker to remain through 
life in the same place and trade. . . .’’ Such a policy is, however, 
unacceptable in these days of rapid economic and technological 
change, and if generally applied would result in greatly increased 
imemployment. It would be beneficial for many elderly work¬ 
people, but all others should be encouraged to be mobile. Em¬ 
ployment would be facilitated if a considerable number of work¬ 
people could acquire reasonable skill in at least two trades, instead 
of concentrating on only one, and this would give them greater 
confidence and sense of security. Also, semi-skilled workpeople, 
whose job can-be learned in a few weeks, and unskilled workpeople, 
numbering many millions in this country, are readily mobile 
between industries in their own locality. Mr. Harrod describes 
change of trade and locality as a painful process, except for the 
adventurous few, and considers that mobility should be mainly 
by juveniles. It can be agreed that the process of being squeezed 
out of a depressed industry is painful, but it is the squeezing and 
not the movement which is painful. The change to an expanding 
industry perhaps in a new locality,, with higher wages and less 
risk of unemployment, is surely a stimulus and satisfaction. 

10. As already indicated, the scheme would have important 
reactions on industrial relations. The powers of the Ministry of 
Labour over wage regulation would be greatly increased, while 
the functions of trade unions and employers* organisations would 
be substantially changed and their responsibilities diminished. 
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Their opposition would, therefore, be likely to make the adoption 
of the scheme impracticable. Mr. Harrod considers that the right 
to strike for wage increases or for reduction of hours which would 
increase labour costs, should be renounced in return for the 
benefits of ftill employment and the “ living ” wage, though he 
would not make such strikes illegal. Participants in strikes for 
these purposes should, he suggests, forfeit for a term of years their 
rights to the subsidy and to full pay when out of work. This 
would be very difficult to apply in practice. It can be agreed 
that the strike is a primitive weapon, but it would be preferable 
that it should be abandoned not in the way proposed by Mr. 
Hmrod, but because of a growing recognition that the losses 
outweigh the gains and that, used as a last resort, arbitration 
is nowadays able to secure impartial settlement of disputes. 

11. It is very doubtful whether people can retain freedom to 
choose their own occupations and also be safeguarded from the 
risks inherent in tins freedom of choice. The main dangers from 
Mr. Harrod’s scheme would be the handicapping of expanding and 
progressive firms and industries for the benefit of declining and 
inefficient ones, and the mal-distribution of labour because 
workpeople in declining industries would have little inducement 
to move. Although intended to retain freedom of choice, it is 
likely that the scheme would require much Government direction 
of labour movement, especially from industries with a consider¬ 
able surplus of labour. 

J. Hbnbv Bichabdsok 

The University, 

Leeds. 


OBITUARY 

Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith (1864-1945) 

Sib Hubert Llewellyn Smith, who died in September last, 
in his eighty-second year, was an outstanding public servant, in 
peace and in war. Entering the Board of Trade as Commissioner 
for Labour in 1893, he was its Permanent Secretary from 1907 
to 1919 and Chief Economic Adviser to H.M. Government from 
1919 to his retirement from the Gvil Service, though not from 
work, in 1928. As a supremely constructive person, he was 
fortunate in reaching the most influential position in his career 
in 1907, just when a Government had come to power that wished 
to get new things done. The country was fortunate in having 
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turn there when the first of our total wars required so many 
new things to be done which fell in or near the sphere of his 
department. 

I met him for the first time, I think, in 1906, when he came, 
at Canon Barnett’s invitation, to Toynbee Hall to talk for a long 
evening to two or tluree of us who were beginning to study and try 
to deal with the problem of unemployment, and particularly with 
casual employment in the docks. He was at that time, as for the 
most of the rest of his official life, one of the busiest of civil 
servants. When he had gone, I* remember Canon Barnett com¬ 
menting on the generosity with which Llewell 3 m Smith had given 
his time and had unrolled his mind just for the benefit of two or 
three. Llewell 3 nx Smith, who had himself been a resident at 
Toynbee Hall, had been through all the excitement of the great 
dock strike in 1889, one of the sources of the new Unionism, and 
with Vaughan Nash was the author of a fascinating but unfor¬ 
tunately rare history of that great upheaval. 

I saw Llewellyn Smith next when he had become Permanent 
Secretary of the Board of Trade under Mr. Winston Churchill as 
President, and had been commissioned to devise for the Govern¬ 
ment what they should do for unemployment. The firuits of this 
commission were the Labour Exchanges and nnemplo 3 rment 
insurance. What Llewell 3 m Smith did there was the most strik¬ 
ing refutation of the nonsense that is talked so often about the 
lack of initiative of civil servants and the attribution of new ideas 
always to the Minister. Llewellyn Smith, from a study of various 
attempts at unemployment insurance in different countries, 
reasoned himself to the conclusions that voluntary insurance in 
this field was futile, that compulsory insurance covering the 
whole of the population, in absence of adequate machinery and 
knowledge of the varying risks, was impracticable, and that com¬ 
pulsion to be effective must be applied through the employers; 
from this he came logically to the compulsory scheme limit^ to 
particular industries which ultimately saw the light as Part IX of 
the National Insurance Act of 1911. 

It so happened that in 1910 he was President of the Economic 
Section of the British Association for the Advancemmit of Science, 
and took the opportunity of delivering at Sheffield an address on 
“ Economic Security and Unemplo]nnent Insurance ” settii^ out 
this chain of reasoning, which led to unemployment insurance as 
it first saw the light in Britain and in the world. This address, 
printed in' the Economic JouuNAii for December 1910, must 
certainly be one of the most important ever given in that capacity. 
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Not only in broad lines, bnt in many details his inventiTe 
genius showed itself. I remember, for instanoe, his saying to me 
that we could not posnbly allow questions to be asked and 
answered in Parliament as to every claim to benefit, but must some¬ 
how side-track decisions on these claims to a judicial authority. 
Hence came from him the invention of Insurance Officers, Courts 
of Referees stnd Umpire. He was also a master in the technique 
of legislation, knowing whom to consult and oondliate, how to be 
ready for every problem that might arise. I remember his coming 
back from a week-end at Ashtead with a list of fifty objections 
from every possible angle, sensible or foolish, to the scheme as it 
was being drafted. It was made my task to find answers ready 
for the Mnister in the House of Commons. 

Three years after unemployment insurance in 1911 came the 
First World War. The Board of Trade at that time was beyond 
question one of the most important departments of Government, 
covering not only its present sphere, bnt the work that is now 
spread between four or five departments; railways, shipping, 
labour, food, as well as the Board of Trade. It was Llewdlyn 
Smith’s initiative which, just in time for the outbreak of war, got 
through the scheme of war risk insurance which did so much to 
secure in the first days the continuity of sea-traffic. Later he 
devoted himself to the problem of widening the basis for the supply 
of armaments, first in the Board of Trade and later as General 
Secretary of the Ministry of Munitions under Mr. Lloyd George. 
He was at this time at the top of his powers and his amaging 
industry. There seemed to be no limit to the things he could find 
time to think of. Scarcely was the Ministry of Munitions going, 
when his mind turned over to problems of peace and reconstruc¬ 
tion ; he was one who always saw the next move ahead. One of 
the fruits on this occasion was an Act to extend unemployment 
insurance so as to be ready for post-wcur slump. This Act had 
the strange history of getting through Parliament in 1916 without 
discussion, and then being defeated by the opposition of employers 
and operatives who were certain there would be no slump. 

The Second Coalition under Mr. Lloyd George as Prime 
Minister brought about the break up of the old Board of Trade, 
which, after parting with railways, food, labour and shipping, 
still had plenty to do. With the end of the First World War, 
Llewellyn Smith left his position as Permanent Secretary to the 
shrunken Board of Trade for the newly created post of Chief 
Economic Adviser, on which he did vmy responsible negotiating 
woric on particular problems. 

No. 221.-— VOL. LVl. I. 
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He retired firom the Goveimnent service in 1928, not to idleness, 
but to return to his interests aa an economist in the social condi¬ 
tion of the people. At the School of Economics we had for some 
time been feeling that the great survey of London made by 
Charles Booth ought to be made again, but we could not see who 
had the time, energy, abilities and prestige to undertake it, till 
the possibility of using Llewellyn Smith for this arose. Here in 
the seven years from 1928 to 1935 he put through another immense 
task which without him could never have been accomplished. 

As men are to be judged in part by how they appreciate 
others, 1 may conclude by quoting comments which he made to 
me about the two great war leaders—^Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Winston Churchill—^with each of whom it was his fortune to be 
associated in major tasks. Of Mr. Lloyd George in the troublous 
times of 1916 I remember his saying that Lloyd George had a 
passion to win the war which none of the other members of the 
Cabinet seemed even to understand. Of Mr. Churchill in his 
days as President of the Board of Trade, Llewellyn Smith observed 
to me that the President had a mind about everything and it was 
a mind which commanded attention. In line with this was an¬ 
other comment: that one of Mr. Churchill’s great qualities was 
“ that he would listen to reason; he didn’t like it at all but if you 
persisted it went home in the end.” Llewellyn Smith would say 
of both these great men that they had from the Civil Servant’s 
point of view the admirable quality of being good Parliamen¬ 
tarians ; they never fumbled their briefs. 0 ai aic omnes. 

There are many other aspects of this many-sided man which 
I can only mention. One was his interest in Industrial Art, 
signalised by his being Chairman of the British Institute of In¬ 
dustrial Art from 1920 to 1925. This interest led to his giving at 
the School of Economics a course of lectures on the ” Economics 
of Art Production,” subsequently published in book form, which 
marked a new approach to the subject. Another life-long interest 
was in Boys’ Clubs, and was signalised by his being CSuuiman of 
the National Association of Boys’ dubs from 1935 to 1943. 
With all this, he found time in the years which are normally 
years of retirement to produce a faednating History of East 
London. 

For constructive inventiveness in making new ideas in pubUc 
administration viable, Llewellyn Smith can never have been 
surpassed, and can have had few equals. He would, no doubt, 
have shown this quality in whatever branch of administration he 
found himself. It was a fortunate accident that turned his gifts 
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in a dii«otion in whioh they were most needed and at the same time 
enriched them. He had planned at one time to enter the CSvil 
Service by the ordinary oompetitiTe examination at the end of 
his University course, but begaii instead an alternative career, as 
University Extension Lecturer and in the study of social problems 
in East London. He came in to the Civil Service as a specialist, 
to start the new Labour Department of the Board of Trade, at the 
age of 29. His outstanding services to his time and gen»ation 
are a striking illustration of the undesirability of limiting entrance 
to the public service to the ordinary competitive examination 
suited only to young men fresh from their academies. 

W. H. Bbvbbidoe 

ChaihiU, 

Northumberland. 


Achillb Lobia (1867-1943) 

It is with the deepest regret that 1 must record the loss of 
Professor Achille Loria, perhaps the oldest surviving foreign 
correspondent of the Royal Economic Society. When in 1932 
Achille Loria (bom in Mantua on March 2, 1857) reached the age 
limits of his teaching career, 1 undertook, on behalf of his col¬ 
leagues in Turin University, the task of compiling and offering 
him a “ Loria—Bibliography.” No task was ever so pleasing and, 
at the same time, embarrassing. Loria was a systematic writer, 
whose gargantuan work was, nevertheless, carried on amidst an 
apparently terrific disorder. Books stood upside down on the 
shelves in strange companionships; unbound issues of scientific 
journals were mixed up with daily newspapers; huge piles of 
volumes lay on chairs and the floor: a truly picturesque sight. 
A tall man, eternally young, unchanged at ^ty, seventy and 
eighty-five years of age, he had a characteristic prophet-like face, 
reminiscent of the familiar Christ portraits. His pen and his 
words on occasions vigorously abused orthodox academics and 
capitalistic arch-evil-doers; but his soul was candid and his heart 
was kind, filled vrith goodwill to friends and foes alike. 

As in many families of Jewish descent (his ancestors came to 
Mantua from Catalonia in the sixteenth century), his family ties 
were of the strongest and in his autobiography (Ricordi di uno 
atvdente aettuagenario, Bologna, 1922) he wrote some beautiful 
pages of his old home at Mantua, of tiie lakes and marshes around 
the dead town, of his mother and wife and sons. In his horae 
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minecivM. he took to poetiy; and in the leading monthly Italian 
Journal {Nwtva Antologia) we may read an ode Al mio htuUme 
(To my Walking Stick) on the twenty-fifth anniversary of its use. 

But Loria was first and foremost an economist. As such he 
was recognised all the world over; and from the year 1896 to 
his death he had the honour of being the Italian Correspondent 
of the Boyal Economic Society. 

In Italy the zenith of his scientific and academic influence 
must be put in the decade of the 90’s. There was then no young 
student of economics who did not read eagerly Loria’s great 
work on the Analysia of the Capilaliat System {Analisi ddla 
propriety capitalieHea, 1899). The book was the fourth in suc¬ 
cession to La rendita fondiaria e Ja ava diaione naturaU (1880), 
in which he strove to analyse the various natural processes by 
which the rent of land is eliminated; La kgge di popolazione ed 
il aiaiema aociale (1882) and La teoria economica ddla coatUuzione 
poUtica (1886), both aiming to describe the economic background 
of political, social, literary, religious ideas and institutions. The 
materialist theory of history was then in great favour. Perhaps 
its most systematic and uncompromising interpreter was Loria. 
He remained always faithful to it. 

The climax of his thought was reached when, mainly through 
indefatigable reading in the British Museum (I never met a man 
who could quote from memory so many forgotten English books, 
tracts and pamphlets of the eighteenth and of the first half of 
the nineteenth centuries), he hit on the fundamental idea which 
pervaded all his subsequent scientific work : the terra libera, the 
free land influence. All his subsequent major works— La coati- 
tuzione economica odiema (1899); La ainteai economica (1909); 
I fondamenti scientifici ddla riforma economica (1922); La dina- 
mica economica (1936) and La ainteai economica (1934)—^were 
embroideries, sometimes surprisingly keen and all-embracing, on 
the same point. Economic history is the result and economic 
theory is the explanation of the relation between population 
and firee land. The firirt< stage of econmnic development, when 
there is unlimited free land at the disposal of man and he is 
working with Bim{de tools, an economic and political society 
cannot subsist witiiout a slave system or serfdom. In a second 
stage, in which free land must be bought with capital, wages 
must be li^;ally or mljficially reduced to a level which excludes 
savmgs, and hmd prices must be enhanced to ptedude workers 
from the purchase of land. Workers are thereby forced to work 
in factories as wage-earners. In a third stage, when there is no 
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more free land, and wages are therefore automatically reduced 
to a minimum, the cajatalist i»ofit system requires no forced 
intervention, as in tiie first stage (that of slavery and serfdom) 
and in the second stage (that of artificial pricing of free land) 
and seems to have reached a stationary stage. All this process 
looks somewhat far-fetched; and sometimes even odd, as when 
Loria, embroidering on the evil effects of the end of free land, 
succeeded in imagining that the working man might reconquer 
freedom in the age of aircraft, when man may sail the air and, 
feeding on birds, be able again to escape the capitalist’s yoke. 

We must not, however, pass judgment on Loria’s theories 
from these extreme manifestations of them. He was gifted with 
great anal 3 rtical power in interpreting the clash between economic 
and social classM, the frictions between wealth and welfare, 
between general and individual interest. After an epoch in which 
Francesco Ferrara, the leading It^ian economist of the nineteenth 
century was dominant in Italy, there was bound to be a reaction. 
Ferrara was, from a political and social point of view, an optimist, 
a free-trader, a believer in the good effects of economic freedom. 
In the seventies a great struggle raged in the Italian economic 
journals between Ferrara, the individualist, and Luzzatti, a be¬ 
liever in social reforms, on the German, Wagnerian and Bismarck- 
ian, pattern. In the eighties this polemic seemed to fade away. 
Socialism, class straggles and strike epidemics were growing. 
Loria was the theorist. Few socialists understood or read his 
books; but they felt that the academics were no longer exclusively 
on the other side. 

Scholars can forget all this social background and remember 
only Loria’s scientific legewy, which is by no means negligible. 
If someone were to extract firom his huge volumes the brilliant 
pages which contain the analysis of the concept of “ free land,” 
we should realise that in Loria there are not a few revivals of the 
Bioardian line of reasoning. I remember Loria recalling how, 
when he was in lus twenties, he worked hard writing and re¬ 
writing a paper» first in Adam Smith’s fashion, then in Ricardo’s 
style and afterwards in the manner in which he imagined the 
same subject would have been analysed by J. B. Say, by John 
Stuart Mill, or by Caimes. There, I think, he stopped; for, if 
he were a great admirer of Alfred Marshall, he did not like his 
exquisite, careful type of smalysis, and he hated cordially the 
Austrian psychologists, and the mathematical school, excludii^ 
Cournot, who, as he used to say, was the only one among mathe¬ 
maticians who discussed truly economic problems. Walras and 
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Pareto were certainly not among his deities. He stood firm by 
the classics, rejuvenated by Marx. In the classical tradition he 
wrote a truly classical book Studi svi vahre della moneta (1890 
an^ 1901), perhaps the best book that I know on the history of 
British monetary theories of the 1760-1860 period. As happens 
so frequently with authors, this book was passed over lightly by 
Loria in his autobiography; much in the same way as Pareto 
never allowed his Cours to be reprinted, and was more fond of 
his latest work on Sociology. Posterity will probably reverse 
this parental judgment as, I think, economists have already 
reversed it. Though economists may be weary of perusing Loria’s 
mighty treaties on the capitalist system and be content with a 
few of the best analytical pages on the economics of free land 
and with some reaUy wonderful Stelloncini —short half-page stric¬ 
tures on the fallacious reasonings of his fellow economists, such 
as he published in the Riforma Sociale between 1916 and 1932— 
they will, I feel sure, not be able to forget his Studies on the 
Value of Money. I, for my part, must confess my indebtedness 
to this book whenever a doubt assails me as to the great monetary 
debates of a century ago. 

Luigi Einaudi 

Rome. 


Summary of Events in Achtlle Loria*s Life 

Bom in Mantua, March 2, 1857; Doctor in Law, Bologna, July 8, 1877; 
studied economics at Pavia, under Professor Cossa, in Berlm, and London, 
1879-1882; Professor of Economics, Siena University, November 1, 1881; at 
Padova, 1891; at Turin, 1902; first manuscript on the Analysis of the Capitalist 
System crowned, 1883, by the Accademia dei Lincei, of which he became Fellow, 
1901; Italian Corre^nd^t of the Royal Economic Society, 1896; Honorary 
Fellow of the American Economic Association, 1926; Senator of the Kingdom 
of Italy, October 6, 1919; married, December 29, 1889, Adelina Artom; 2 sons, 
1 daughter. His death at Lusoma San Giovanni, Piedmont, November 6, 1943, 
a few months after the loss of his wife, saved him from the worst persecutions 
of the nazi'fascist regime. 


Bibliography 

I published a complete bibliography of Loria, Bibliografia di AchUle Loria^ 
in La Riforma Sociale, 1932, forming a supplement of 55 pages. Under 15 
chapters are given the full and complete titles of 884 items. After 1932, Ix»ria 
continued to write; and I have mentioned above his works entitled La sintesi 
economica and La dinamica eoonomioa, to which a dozen essays and articles 
must be added. Two manuscripts are unpfinted, the first a sequel to the 
Stelloncini and the second to the autobiomphy, under the guise of an Imaginary 
sea voyage, with judgments on men and books. 
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CDBRENT TOPICS. 

Fboh this issue the Eoonomio Joubnax. will again be appearing 
four times in each year. We hope as quickly as possible to revert 
to our normal pre-war dates of March 1st, June Ist, September 
1st, and December 1st. But so long as printing difficulties remain 
as they are to-day we ask for the indulgence of members if, from 
time to time, the Economic JousNAii arrives less punctually 
than they, the editors, or the printers, might wish. It is not 
proposed to revive during the current year publication of Economic 
History. But it is hoped to publish, as during war-time, a selec¬ 
tion of articles on subjects dealing with economic history from time 
to time in the ordinary issues of the Economic Joubnal itself. 

Wb record with very great regret the death of Sir Charles 
Addis. He was made a member of the Council of the Boyal 
Economic Society in 1914 and remained a member until his death. 
We hope to publish an obituary notice in a forthcoming issue. 

It will be known to many of the Fellows of the Boyal Economic 
Society that the Royal Statistical Society has petitioned the 
Privy Council for permission to amend its Statutes to cover the 
examination of candidates for diplomas or certificates in statistics. 
While there could be no two minds about the importance of 
improving teaching and standards in statistics, there had seemed 
to the Council of the Royal Economic Society some danger that 
such examinations, if they became obligatory qualifications for 
all who were hoping to do work in economic statistics either for 
the Government or industry, might be to the prejudice of large 
numbers of applied economists. The Council therefore asked 
the Privy Council for a thorough examination of the proposal 
before the petition should be granted. There has lately'been a 
joint meeting between representatives of the two Councils at 
which it is hoped that a solution acceptable to both Societies has 
been found. 


Thb Secretary of the National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research informs us that the National Institute has stwarded 
two of the Senior Research Fellowships which were offered in 
1945 as follows: 

To Mr. E. J. M. Buckatzsch, of Balliol College, Oxford, 
a full-time Senior Research Fellowship for the period of one 
year with tenure firom September 1946, for the purpose of 
undertaking research into Inter-loeal variations in total 
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private ineomee between cities and areas of England and Wales 
1929-^9. 

To Mr. H. G. Schenk of Exeter Ck>llege, Oxford, a part- 
time Senior Research Fellowship for the period of one year 
with tenure from October 1945 for the purpose of under¬ 
taking a comparative study of The social revolution and 
European romanUdsm. 

Two further Fellowships are now offered for award with 
tenure for the academic year 1946-47. The Fellowships are for 
the purpose of advanced research, primarily in the field of 
economics and social economics, but not excluding other social 
subjects especially those which are closely connected with economic 
problems. Csmdidates for the Fellowships must be recom¬ 
mended by professors, directors or heads of university depart¬ 
ments or research institutions, or heads of colleges in the United 
Kingdom. 

The Fellowships may be full-time or part-time, the normal 
stipend of a full-time Fellow being £600 per annum. The Fellow¬ 
ships are open to both men and women and there are no nationality 
restrictions, but candidates must be normally resident in the 
United Kingdom. Full information may be obtained from 
The Secretary, The National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research, 53 Romney Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

Thb Trustees of the Houblon-Norman Fund invite applica¬ 
tions for Fellowships and Grants in aid of research into the work¬ 
ing of financial and business institutions in Great Britain and 
elsewhere and the economic conditions affecting them. Apart 
from exceptional cases, awards will be confined to British-bom 
subjects normally resident in the United Kingdom. Fellowships 
will be awarded for one year, renewable for a second year; and 
the sunount of all awards will depend upon the ofrcumstances of 
the candidate and the likely expenses of his work. Applications 
should be made not later them the Slst March, and forms of 
application may be obtained from the Secretary of the Fund 
(H. C. B. Mynors), c/o the Bank of England, London, E.C.2. 

Affuoatioks are invited by the University of London for 
the Leon Fellowship for Research (preferably in the fields of 
Economics or Education) for the Session 1946-47. The Fellow¬ 
ship is of the value of £400 a year, and is tenable in the first 
instance for one year. It is imt essential that candidates should 
be members of a univermty. Selected candidates will be required 
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to attend for interview. Farther partioolaxs should be obtained 
from the Academic Begistear, Univerdty of London, Senate 
House, London, W.C.l, and applications for the Fellowship must 
be received not later than April 1, 1646. 


The following have compounded for life membership of the 
Royal Economic Society :— 


Ahem, J. M. 

AUnutt, G. A. 
Barnes, R. J. 

Batson, L. P. 

Baxter, D. D. 

Bell, H. C. 

Broster, E. J. 
Browne, J. H. 
GhaUiner, B. 

Chen, Hung 
Cooke, W, A. 

Corbin, F. B. 
Crowther, Miss M. E. 
Eshag, E. 

Falquier, G. A. 
Farmer, A. J. 
Gandhi, V. B. 
Gaumnitz, E. A. 
Glastonbury, O. 
Goode, R. B. 

Greer, J, L. 
Gurevich, Dr. D. 
Hansotia, P. C. 
Harrison, H. 

Hayek, Dr. F. A. 
Hewett, W. M. 

The following 
Society:— 


Hicks,^Earl 
Hopkins, A. H. 
Hoselitz, B. F. 

Jones, A. 

Katzenellenbogen, J. 
Kauffmann, Dr. K. 
Keimewell, H. 
Lavingia, K. L. 

Lee, O. M. 
Lloyd-Alien, A. 
Lucas, W. W. 
McLean, J. McK. 
Markie, F. J. 

Marx, Prof. D. 
Moore, R. D. 
Morgner, A. 
Morrison, G. 
Mukerjea, A. 

Niven, T. M. 

Oram, A, P. 
Pattinson, R. G. 
Porter, R. L. 

Porter, R. S. 
Richmond, H. G. 
Ringrose, H. G. 
Schumacher, E. F. 
have been admitted 


Seers, D. 

Sharpe, I. H. 
Sheward, G. E. 
Sidhwa, B. S. 
Simmonds, H. B. 
Simpson, G. L. 
Spann, R. N. 
Spencer, 0. A. 
Sreshta-Saldanda, A. 
M. A. 

Stek, Dr. H. C. 
Stephenson, J. R. 
Stevens, C. C. 
Stewart, J. C. 
Stewart, Miss R. G. 
Stickler, J. C. 
Vaughu, J. A. 
Vi<faey, W. 

Viton, Dr. A. 
Williams, W. I. 
Woolley, W. E. 
Wright, E. K. 

Wu, Yuan-Li 
Wykes, F. V. 


membership of the 


Abraham, B. D. 
Adamson, H. 

AUex, V. 

Allison, E. 

Allpress, J. 
Aspinall, R. T. 
Augenthaler, Dr. Z. 


Awolowo, O. 
Bagshaw, Miss J. E. 
Bunbridge, J. W. 
Bainbridge, Mrs. M. 
Bamji, B. P. 
Banerjee, A. 
Banerjee, J. 


Barfoot, A. E. 
Barker, R. O. 
Barry, P. T. 
Baskerville-Cosway, 

L. H. 

Beaoham, A. 
Beaoham, R. H. S. 
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Beokenliam, G. H. 
Bedi, H. L. 
Beddoes, A. H. 
BeU, J. 

Bennett, B. 
Benton, B. 
Berger-Voesendorf, 
Dr. A. C. 

Bertenshaw, S. W. 
Bessell, J. E. 

Bett, W. B. 

Binns, F. 

Black, 1. McE. 
Blake, B. G. 
Blount, C. G. 
Boggia, W. A. 
Borgognon, P. 
Bose, P. K. 

Bosly, J. V. 
Boughton, L. C. 
Bradford, W. C. 
Braithwaite, W. E. 
Brassington, J. A. 
Brierley, H. C. 
Brotherton, H. W. 
Brown, K. W. T. 
Brown, W. D. 
Buckland, E. E. 
Buckley, C. J. 
Burnett, J. M. 
Butterfield, Miss 
A. M. 

Cameron, H. D. 
Campbell, A. D. 
Carter, W. L. 
Carver, B. W. 
Cavanagh, C. 
Chakraborty, N. 
Chatterji, D. N. 
Chaudhry, M. L. 
Cheek, B. M. 
Christensen, A. E. 
Clague, J. 


aark, W. G. 
Clarke, W. B. 
Coker, A. S. 

Cooke, T. H. 
Cottrell, B. B. 
Cowley, L. E. 
Creed, L. E. 

Cro, E. B. 

Croke, L. A. 
Cronin, Bev. J. F. 
Crow, N. 

Daniel, G. H. 
Daniell, B. F. 

Das, N. K. 

Da Silva, E. B. 
D’Souza, A. B. 
D’Souza, J. P. C. 
Davison, J. B. 
Deene, G. 
Dewhurst, J. F. 
Dhairyam, C. A. 
Dhaole, V. G. 
Dhar, H. N. 
Djiladjian, A. 
Dove, T. H. 
Dudman, G. 
Dunnicliff, F. S. 
Edge, E. O. B. 
Edwards, K. C. 
Efthyvoulou, F. 
Egan, F. 

Ettouney, M. A. 
Evans, W. D. 
Everson, D. G. A. 
Fairchild-Day, P. 
Falquier, G. A. 
Fehmers, Dr. J. M. 
Fell, E. L. 
FitzGibbon, M. 
Fleming, J. M. 
Foster, B. L. A. 
Fuller, H. A. 
Fumell, P. A. T. 


[ICABOH 

Furness, W. A. 

Fry, B. W. 

Gamble, W. A. S. 
Gardin, J. C. P, 
Gardner, Mrs. C. J. 
Garfield, J. S. 
Genders, J. E. 
Gewuerz, M. 

GiUies, J. F. 

Ginarlis, J. 

Glasgow, C. B. T. 
Goldschmidt, E. P. 
Goold, E. G. 
Gostelow, G. M. 
Greene, J. 
Greenhalgh, B. J. 
Griffin, Dr. J. I. 
Griffiths, J. 

Guha, D. K. 

Guha, B. S. 

Gupta, B. C. 
Haddow, D. F. 
Hague, D. C. 

Haigh, A. B. 
Hamilton, G. S. 
Hammond, A. E. F. 
Hardy, S. K. 

Harris, M. 

Hartwell, B. B. M. 
Hatton, J. D. 
Hawley, J. H. J. 
Haworth, W. 
Hayden, W. M. 
Henderson, J. S. B. 
Henricksen, H. B. 
Herbert, H. B. 
Herschman, O. 
Heslop, S. 

Hillman, Miss M. F. 
Hills, S. H. 

Hinchey, J. 
Hingston, G. H. 
Hirsch, G. 
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Hogwood, V. W. 
Holfelder, Miss M. 
Holland, Miss M. 
Hood, Miss M. 
HorsfaU, W. T. 
Horsley, G, 

Howard, C. H. 
Howard, N. W. 
HoweU, C. B. 
Hughes, K. D. 
Hughes, W. P. 

Hunn, R. G. 

Hunter, F. T. 

Hurst, H. 

Huxley, W. H. 
Jackson, 0. A. 
James, C. B. 

Kagan, L. B. 

Kager, J. 

Kapoor, G. N. 
Kaushik, R. L. 

Kay, F. 

Kay, M. H. 

Kellogg, J. P. 

Kilby, T. N. 

Kinloch, D. I. 
Knight, A. E. 
Koelmeyer, R. C. S. 
Kothari, H. J. 
Kramer, C. 

Krause, W. 
Krishnamachari, T. 
T. 

Kulkami, S. V. 
Kunter, H. 

Lacey, C. G. 

Lacey, K. 
Lacour-Gayet, J. 
Ladd, R. F. 
Lamming, G. N. 
Larke, R. S. 

Lavers, J.’V. 
Lawley, L. C. 


OCBBBKT TOKOS 

Leavis, H. 

Lecatsas, P. J. 

Lee, L. S. 

Letherby, H. L. 
Leven, S. 

Levy, L. J. 

Lewis, C. 

Lewis, W. C. 
Lindholm, R. W. 
Longhurst, P. G. 
lioverdos, A. 

Low a chee, C. C. 
Lydall, H. F. 
MacaskiU, J. 
McCullough, F. J. 
McDonough, J. E. 
McFarlane, J. 
McGavin, J. 

Mackie, G. M. 
MacLean, J. H. 
McLeod, W. 
McPeters, L. 
Maddock, A. R. 
Maisel, H. 

Maity, P. 

Mannulal, R. K. 
Matthewson, A. B. 
Mayhew, R. E. 
Meadows, P. H. 
Mehta, D. M. 
MeUor, H. W. 
Merani, Dr. S. T. 
Metcalfe, R. H. F. 
Meyerhof, P. A. W. 
Middleton, R. C. 
Minchin, M. F. 
Mpllett, A. L. 
Moi^^an, J. M. 
Mugrid^, A. L. 
Mulcahy, R. 

Mulla, P. N. 
Murray, A. N. 
Naranjit, S. R. 


Neat. C. P. 

Nicols, A. 

Norris, W. J, C. 
Northcott, A, G. 
Oates, J. H. 

O’Neil, J. J. 
O’ReUly-Hyland, 

K. H. P. 

Owen, G. V. 

Owen, S. 

Oza, H. P. 

Parikh, A. P. 

Patel, C. J. 

Patel, G. C. 

Pavon, Dr. J. A. 
Pegg, S, L. 
Peregrine, P. J. 
Perkin, J. H. 
Perkins, M. 

Pickles, A. 

Pollard, F. H. 
Porter, T. H. 
Potter, S. B. 

Pozo, A. E. V. 
Powills, M. A. 
Price, T. P. 
Pugsley, N. S. E. 
Purmessur, J. 
Pyke, N. O. 
Radhakrishnan, P. 
Rathnam, T. V. 
Rayjada, U. M. 
Rhodes, C. N. 
Rich, M. 

Richards, B. 
Roberts, N. 
Roberts, R. O. 
Robinson, R. M. 
Rodriques, W. G. 
Rose, E. I. 

Rose, J. 

Rosfield, L. H. 
Rowe, A. J. 
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Butteman, C. H. B. 
Safkin, J. 

Sednsbuiy, A. B. 
Sampedro, D. J. L. 
Saunders, E. 6. 
Sawyer, K. H. 
Sohattmann, S. 
Schenkel, A. 
Sohoonderbeck, J. W. 
Schwarz, H. G. 
Scott, M. 

Scott, B. F. 

Seward, Dr. H. S. W. 
Shah, B. M. 

Shah, C. M. 

Shard, C. L. 

Sharp, J. C. 
Shrewsbury, J. C. C. 
Simcock, D. 
Simmons, G. S. 
Simpson, E. C. B. 
Singh, S. 

Sinha, D. K. 

Sircar, B. K. 

Sladen, M. 

Slitor, B. E. 

Smeed, B. B. 


Smith, C. D. 

Smith, E. A. 

Smith, J. 

Smith, S. T. 
SnozhiU, J. 
Somerset, G. S. 
Southern, A. E. 
Spencer, E. A. 
Spieler, M. H. 
Srikantha, C. 
Stamworth, H. 
Stevenson, Dr. L. T. 
Stewart, A. D. G. 
Stockwell, B. E. 
Sullivan. H. K. L 
Sundaram, V. S. 

Sur, Prof. F. H. 
Swetman, E. W. 
Symeonides, G. C. 
Taylor, B. K. 
Thomas, H. 

Thomas, B. E. 
Thompson, K. J. 
Thomson, T. N, 
Thornton, B. C. 
Tomlinson, A. S. 
Turner, J. P. 


Turvey, B. 

Tustin, A. 

Tweddle, Dr. W. A. 
Vajda, S. 

Valentine, G. B. 
Venkateswaran, N. 
Verhoeff, 0. 

Vida, Miss P. L. 
WaddeU, J. 

Wakely, C. B. W. 
Weekes, D. C. 
Weerasekava, C. J. 
Williams, E. G. 
Williams, B. W. 
Williams, S. D. 
WiUiams, S. W. 
Williams, T. A. 
Wines, L. H. 

Wood, E. S. 

Wood, O. 

Woollen, C. J. 
Worthington, B, C. 
Wright, Miss N. E. 
Zenther, A. P. 
Zorian, D. E. 


The following have been admitted to Library membership of 
the Society:— 

B. A. Collieries, Ltd. 

Bank of New South Wales, Sydney. 

Brihan Maharashtra College, Poona. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 

Escuela Nacional de Economia, Mexico. 

Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union, Colorado. 

I. C. Ashabhai &; Co., Johannesburg. 

J. W. Jaggar Library, Cape Town. 

Ministerstvo Ochrany, Prague. 

National Bank of Belgium. 

National Boad Transport Federation. 
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Besearoh Institute of America. 

Sooiedad National Agraria, Peru. 

The Standanl Life Assurance Company, Edinburgh. 
The Trade Delegation of the Soviet Union in the U.K. 
Wilmington College, Ohio. 

W. C. Harris & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Dk. W. Stabk, who is engaged in preparing an edition of 
Bentham’s economic articles for the Royal Economic Society, 
would be most grateful if any member could inform him of the 
existence of a copy of Bentham’s fragmentary pamphlet entitled 
Ciroulating Annuities. The only available copy before the war, 
that in the British Museum, has been destroyed by endmy action. 
He is anxious if possible to print from a copy of the original 
pamphlet rather than from the unsatisfactory text of Bowring. 
Mrs. Stark is at the same time engaged in preparing a critical 
edition of Bentham’s private correspondence, and would be 
grateful for any information r^arding the whereabouts of such 
letters. Their address is 6 Allan Park Loan, Edinburgh 11. 



RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 

Parts I-II, 1946. Cricket Scores and Some Skew Correlation Distributions 
{An Arithmetical Study): Sm William Elberton. Cricket Scores and 
Oeometrical Progression : G. H. Wood. An Enquiry into the Assessing 
of Salvage Awaiw : C. T. Suttok. On the Analysis of Oscillatory Time^ 
Series : M. G. Kendall. The Structure of British Industry : H. Leak 
and A. Maizels. 

Economica. 

November 1946. The Economic Organisation of a P.o.W. Camp : R. A. 
Radford. Competition in Retail Trade: W. A. Lewis. Recent 
Contributions to General Equilibrium Economics : J. R. Higsb. Income 
Tax and Incentive to Effort: H. S. Booker. A Note on the Elasticity 
of Expectations : L. M. Lachmann. 

The Review of Economic Studies. 

VoL. XII, No, 31. 1944r-46. Some Aspects of the Theory of Future 

Trading : Gerda Blau. Labour for the War Industries : the Ex^rience 
of Coventry : A. Shenfield and P. Sargant Florence. Regional 
Differences of Productivity in European Agriculture : A. Daniel. The 
Inter-Relationa of Shifts in Demand : D. H. Robertson, J. R. Hjoks 
and O. Lange. 

The Political Quarterly. 

January-March 1946. Britain and Western Europe : R. H. S. Grossman. 
Britain in the Atomic Age : Leonard Woolf. International Trade : 
H. Gaitskell. Britain and Russia : Kingsley Martin. International 
Radio: N. Newsome. Psychology and Democracy: J. Bowlby. 
The Future of Anglo-American Relations : A. Vallanoe, 

The Eugenics Review. 

January 1946. The Relation between Eye-Colour and Defective Colour- 
Vision : C. Burt. Sex Education Aims, Possibilities and Plans: 
C, Bibby. Gregory King and the Population of England and Wales at 
the End of the Seventeenth Century : D. V. Glass. 

Oxford Institute of Statistics. 

VoL. 7, No. 14. Employment and National Income during the War: 
J. L. Nicholson. The Planning and Control ofinvestment: T. Balogh. 

VoL. 7, No. 16. Reflections on the Budget: T. Balogh. The Changes in 
Income Tax : J. L. Nicholson. The Economic Situation in the Nether¬ 
lands in Autumn, 1945 : J. Tinbergen. 

VoL. 7, No. 16. War-time Changes in Industrial Employment : K. 
Forchheimer. The Problem of Inflation in Continental Europe: 
J. Steindl. Food Consumption in North-western and Western Europe, 
1943-4r-5 : K. Mandelbaum. 

VoL. 7, No. 17. Proper Nutrition at Low Cost: T. Schulz. Manpower in 
the Reconversion Period in U.S.A. and U.K, : F. A, Burohabdt. 

International Affairs. 

April 1946. Dumbarton Oaks and the League ; some points of con^rison : 
F. P. Walters. The Persistence of Individualism in the Theory of 
International Relations : M. Ginsberg. Some Aspects of Anglo-Soviet 
Relations : M. Bbloff, Truncation as a Means of Preventing German 
Aggression : H. J. Paton. Some Problems of the WhUe Man^s Return 
to South-East Asia : G. W. Seabridgs. The Impact of the War on 
British West Africa : M. Fortes. Organization and Development of 
Railway Transport in the U.S.S.R.: T. S. Khachaturov, Political 
Development in the Hadhramaut: H. Ingrams. 
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July 1945. Practical PrMema of BepatriaUm and Relocation : Bbetba L. 
Bbacey. The Function of Great and SmaU Powers in the International 
Organization : G. Kaeokbnbesok. The Problem of Germany : Lobd 
Vansittabt. The Reparation Problem : A Bbitish EwNOinsT. 
Politics and Economics in Latin America: H. S. Maokh^tosk* The 
Part of the Union in the Development of Africa : G. H. NicBolls. The 
International Industrial Situation and British Problems: A. H. S. 
HxNOHLXFirB. Disposal of Italian Africa: S. H. LoKOBioa. The 
Future of the Bedouin of Jsorthem Arabia : W. G. Elphinston. Educa¬ 
tion and World Order : Snt Fbbu Clabeb. 

OoTOBBB 1945. Responsibilities of the Great Powers : H. S. Aoab. Reflec¬ 
tions on the Foreign Policy of France : R. Abon. Yugoslavia in the 
Balkans and Central Europe : S. Pbibiohbvioh. International Economic 
Collaboration and the Economic and Social Council: A. G. B. Fishbb. 
How Much can Germany Pay ?: P. N. Rosenstbik-Rodak. Austria 
before the Anschluss and a View of her Future Prospects : Sm Walfobd 
Selby. Indians Foreign Relations Now and in the Future : Snt Aubeey 
Mbtoalfb. Civil Aviation: an historical survey: H. Stannabd. 
Transport Problems in Europe : E. R. Hondbukk. 

The Banker. 

Degbmbbb 1946. Do Banks require More Capital ? : F. W. Fobqe. 

Continental Banking. Insurance Survey. 

January 1946. The Washington Agreement. Banking Trends of 1945. 
Febbuaby 1946. France at the Crossroads : W. Hnx. Disclosure to 
Guarantors : L. le M. Minty. 

The Bankers'* Magazine. 

Deceicbbb 1946. The Passing Year. The Cheap Money Policy : G. L. 
SCHWABTZ. 

January 1946. TJtc Loan and Breton Woods. Review of the Year and 
the Outlook for 1946. 

February 1946. Banking Profits in 1945. A Plea for the Use of a More 
Scientific Basis in the Calculation of Bank Charges : J. C. Stickler. 

Planning, 

No. 242. Retreat from Parenthood. 

No. 243. High Stakes at Washington. 

No. 244. A Complete Maternity Service. 

No. 245. The Film in Schools. 

International Labour Review. 

Auqusiv-September 1946. The Industrial Committees of the International 
Labour OrganiscUion. Social Policy in Occupied Czechoslovakia, 1938- 
1944 : J. W. Bruegel. Wartime Developments in the Indian Textile 
Industry, Family Allowances in France. 

League of Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 

September 1946. Infant Mortality, 1921-1943. 

November 1945. Netherlands : vital. Economic and Financial Statistics 
(1939-1945). 

Dbobmbeb 1945. Italy : Vital, Economic and Financial Statistics (1935- 
1945). Bulgaria : Miscellaneous Statistics (1945). 

Fabian Quarterly. 

December 1945. Government Information Services : S. Taylor. ' British 
Overseas PubUoity: P.C. Gordon Walker. State Factories and Building 
Materials: G. U. H. Cole and Ian Bowen. Public Corporations: 
Margaret A. Room. 

TAe Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Sdenoe. 
November 1945. Training for Public Admini^ration : a symposium : 
R. H. Coats, K. Grant Crawvord, C. H. Bland and A. Brady. 
Hobbes Today: 0. B. Maofbbrson. Public Investment in Canada : 
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M. C* UBQtTHABT. CompeUUon cmd Welfare : H. S, Elus, CoUeoUve 
Baf^foinvng and the OofMe^kive Syetem: 0. £« Liin>Bi<ox. Arctie 
Survey: The New North*We^ : C. A. Dawson. 

The South African Journal of Eoonomice. 

Sbptbmbeb 1945. Economic Incentives in the Post-war World: C. S. 
RX0HABD8. The Economic Development of the Cape under van Riebeekf 
Part III: H. M. Robbbtson. FuU Employmeni and Ihe Future of 
Industry : W. H. Htttt. Industrial PosnbiSties and Potentialities of 
Northern Rhodesia : C, 8. Riohabds. The Expansion of Manufacturing 
Industry in the Union : W. J. Bussohaxj. 

The Indian Journal of Economies* 

JAKUABT 1946, Some Thoughts on the Indian Food Problem: A. I. 
Qobxshi. The Indian Food Problem : R. V. Rao. Post-war Currency 
System in India : M. C. Malkani. Stabilisation of Prices—An Aspect 
of the Post-War Currency System in India: K. N. Bhattachabya. 
The Future of the Rupee : N. V. Sovaki. New Era in Railway Rates : 

V. V. Ramanabham. Transport Rates and Industrial Distribution : 

R. Balkbishna. A New Basis for Railway Rates—The Social Benefit 
Service Principle : M. H. Gopal. Some Aspects of Post-war Indicm 
Currency : M. S. Adxseshiah. The Post-war Monetary Issues in India : 
G. Cha^. Railr-Road Co-ordination with Special Reference to Rates 
Policy : D, R. Gai>oil. Post-war Currency System in India : 8. K. 
Iybngab. India and the Sterling Area: V. 8. I^ishna. An Integrated 
Railway Rate Policy : P. C. Mabhotba. Food Position in Orissa : 
8. Misba. Post-ivar Currency System in India: N. 8. Pabbasani. 
A Monetary System for India : V. M. Pabakjapb. Post-war Monetary 
System for India : Y. G. Sahasbabubbhb. Food Planning in India : 
8. 8. Rajan. Future of Food Control in India : D. L. Gupta. 

Sankhyd. (The Indian Journal of Statistics.) 

VoL. 7, Pabt 2. Notbmbxb 1945, The Logical Inversion of the Notion 
^ the Random Variable : R. A. Fishbb. The Individual Sampling 
Distribution of the Maximum^ the Minimum and any Intermediate of the 
p-statisUcs on the NuU Hypothesis : 8. N. Roy. DestribuUon of Certain 
Frequency Constants in Samples from Non-normal Populations : K. C. 
Ohebiyan. Statistics and Social Values : N. C. Mbhta. SUUistics in 
the Service of Planning : R. K. Mukhebjbb. DifferenRal Rates of Natural 
Increase ; N. G. D. Joabbbb. Cost of Living Indices at Cawnpore : 
S. P. Saksbna. Ther Cawnpore Mill-toorker, His Family and His 
Expenditure : J. K. Panbb. AgricultuTal Co-operation in Bengal and 
Rest of British India (1918-19 to 1938-39) : T, Ghosb and H. Sinha. 
On the Totality of the Solutions for the Symmetrical Incomplete Block 
Designs : X 2,k ^ 5 or 6 : Q. M. Husain. 

The Quarterly Journal Economics. 

Hoybmbbb 1945. Problems of European Reconstruction : H. Robinson. 
The Criterion of Maximum Profits in the Theory of Investment : F. A. 
Lutz. Trade-Union Government: a formal analy^: J. Skistbb. 
Postwar Exchange-Rate Parities : M. E. Gabnsby. The Old-Age Reserve 
Fund is not ** Illusory *’; G. B« Robinson. 

The Annals of ihe American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Noybmbbb 1945. Building the Future City. 

Januaby 1946. Essential Human Rights. 

The Journal of PoHtioal Economy. 

Dbobmbbb 1945. The Theory of Optimum PoprdatUm for a Closed Ecorumey: 
M. Gottldcb. The Physioerats and 8ay*s Law of Markets. II: J. J. 
Spbngbbb. Schuimpeter on Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy: 
C. O. Habby. Deficiencies in Ae Oross-NaHdnal-Product Concept as a 
National Measure : J. Maybb. 
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The Eeview of EcononUo StcOieUoe. 

Novkmbjbb 1945. Price Oontroiand OorUrol o/InflaHon: E. M. H* LXiOYX). 
World Proeperiby and the BrUieh Bakmoe of Paymmle: B. Hiksbaw 
and L 4 A. MmnousB. 190-^1945 Programs for Poatwar Socicd Security 
and Medical Care : E. E. Witts. Postwar National Income : Mbssbs. 
Maysb» Moui/roN, Jaoobstbin and Kjmhsl; R. S. Tuokbb; E. E. 
Hagsn; and L. H. Bban. 

Journal of the American Statistical Association. 

SsPTBMBBB 1946. Sequential Method of Sampling for Deciding between 
Two Courses of Action : A. Waij>. On Training tn Sampling : W. E. 
Dsmino. Estimate of Series E Bond Purchases by Farmers : A. S. 
Tostlsbs. Component Indexes as a Basis for Stratification in Sampling : 
Mabgabet and Elbakob H. Bbbnbbt. Charts should teU 

a Story : J. A. I^i^gstok. Internal Migration and Full Enployment 
in the U.S.: A. J. Jatfs and S. L. Woutbbin. Attrition Life Tables 
for the Single Population : W. H. Grabill. A Chart of the X* and t 
Distributions : J. F. Cbow. 

The American Economic Eeview. 

Sbftembsb 1946. The Use of Knowledge in Society: F. A. Hayek. 
Modd-BuUdAng and Fiscal PoUcy : A. G. Hast. Corporate Retained 
Earnings and Cydicol Fluctuations : S. P. Dobbovolsky. The Federal 
Trade Commission and “ Unfair Competition ** in Foreign Trade : R. S. 
Landby. Some Problems in the Development of the Communications 
Industry : Cabbib Giasssb. A Qraphiaal Analysis of Personal Income 
Distribution in the United Stales : M. J. Bowman. ^ 

Econometrica. 

OcTOBEB 1946. StabUitu of Multiple Markets : The Hicks Conditions : 
L. A. Mstzlbb. a Thc^ of General Short-Run EquiUbriurh : D. M. 
Fobt. Multiplier Effects of a balanced Budget: T. Haavblmo. Measur¬ 
ing Marginal Utility by Reactions to Risk: W. Viokkby. Liquidity 
Preference of Large Manufacturing Corporalions^ (1921-1939): A. 
Kisselgoft. 

Social Research. 

Novbhbsb 1946. The Crisis of German Protestantism: 0. Maybb. 
Industrial Relations and the Curriculum : P. BbabIiBY. Economic 
Possibilities in the Mountain Regions: H. Nbibseb. The Nature of 
Scientific Method: F. Kaxtfmakn. Some Critical Remarks on Man's 
Science of Man : K. Riezxsb. 

The Journal of Economic History. 

Novbmbsb 1946. The ** Railroad Scheme ” of Massachusetts: E. C. 
Kibklabp. Early Examples of Marine Insurance : Flobbnoe Edxjbb 
BE Kooyeb. Isaac Bronson : His Banhing Theory: A. H. Vekh?. 
Historical Egepkmotion of Land Use in New Zealand : A. H. Clabk. 

Journal of Farm Economics. 

Novembto 1946. A Price Policy for Agriculture, Consistent with Economic 
Progress, that will promote Adequate and More Stable Income from 
Fanning. Aux»rd Papers by W. H. Niohoub, D. Gaud Johnson and 
F. V. Waggh. Wartime Experience in Production Adjustment Research 
and Future : N. W. Johnson. Mechanisation of the Cotton Harvest: 
F. J. Wbloh and D. Gbay Mxlby. A Critical Examination of Marketing 
Research: F. L. Thomsbk. Analyzing Labor Requirements for 
Califomia's Major Seasonal Crop Operations : Margot W. Lbnhart. 

Foreign Affairs. 

Ootobeb 1946. The United NatiomM: The General Assembly: J. F. 
Dmxss; The Security Council: R. K. Kane. America at War: 
Victory in the Paoific : H. W. Baxbwin. Flying Bombs and Rockets : 
This Time and Next: N. Tangys. The Critic Turns Actor : J. B. 
Rsston. The Other China : Q. Stbxk. The New World CouH : M. O. 
No. 221.—VOL. LVI. M 
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HtTDSON. Imports in the American Eoonon^ : P. W. Bibwbll. The 
American System and ^ World OrganizaUon : £• Padilla. Bagehot 
and ihe Fresh Eye : B. Dbxteb. Toward Arab UnUy : H. A. B. Gibb. 
Education for Se^f-govemmorU : Mabqbby Pebbah. Russia and China 
in Outer Mongolia : F, G. Maksvbtoy. A New Constitution for Ceylon : 
A. Vamdbkbosoh. 

Review of Sodcd Economy. 

VoL. m, No. 1, 1945. (Papers and Proceeding of the Third Anrmd 
Meeting of ihe Catholic Economic Association^ Chicago, December 19i4.) 
Some Economic Aspects of European Relief and Rehabilitation: Rt. 
Rev. Mbob. J. A. Rtak. Economics of Ihe Transition to Peace under 
Military Oovemmeni : R. J. Saotnibb. The White Paper on Employ- 
ment Policy : A. MaoDodgall. How Many Jobs must we Provide for 
a Balanced Postwar Economy 9: C. J. Coubtney. Public Policy and 
Postwar Enmloyment in the United States: H. J. Wibtbnbbbgbb. 
Philosophy Behind New Zealand's Social Policy: E. G. Bxjokton. 

TransactioiM of ihe American Philosophical Society. 

VoL. XXXV, Pabt I. Purveyance for the Royal Household in the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth : Allegba Woodwobth. 

The Bureau of Business Research. 

Bulletin No. 11. The Kentucky Stale Budget System : J. W. Mabtin 
and Veba Bbisooe. 


Reuus de VlnstUut International de Statistique. 

No. 12, Pabts 1/4. Colin Clarks “ Economics of 1960 **; J. Tinbeboen. 
Die Lebensjahre einer Bevdlkerung. Bemerkungen zu Liebmann Hersck's 
“ Potentiel-vie ” ; W. Winkleb. Quelaues pr6cisions sur la mithode 
des potentiels-vie et ses notions fondamentales : L. Bebsoh. La statistique 
mkhodologi^ itaUenne de 1939 d 1942 : G. Pietba. 

VoL. XXX, Pabt 1. Bulletin de VlnstUut International de Statistique. 
Session de Prague, 1938. 


Revue d'Rconomie Politique. 

jAmTABY-FsBBUABY 1945. La thiorie de Keynes ap/rks netjf ans : J. R. 
Hioks. Le probUme monitaire en France depuis la Ubiration: G. 
PiBOU. Note sur la thiorie du muUijdieateur des effets d'investissement; 
E. Gibabdeau. 

Maboh-Deoehbeb 1945. Une agence de commerce extirieur sous la 
Convention (d'apris des documents inidUs): R. Mayeb. Le rSle iconomi- 
mie des syndicat financiers: f. Tohebnopv. RifUxions sur Vintirit, 
tipargne et Vinvestissement. A propos de la thiorie ginirale de J. M. 
Keynes : P. Debvaux. Remarques sur le principe : ** Autant d'iquations 
d'inconnues ” appliqui aux thiories de V£qu%libre icoriomique : P. 


que 

Roi 


Schweizerische Zeitschrift fdr VoUcswirtschaft und Statistik. 
Deoeicbeb 1945. Endettements,woduction, com^ihension iconomiirique : 
A. Ahstutz and A. Bobloz. David Laurie. Ein verschollener Klassiker 
der VoUbeschdftigungstheorie: E. BdHLSB. Ein neues soziologisches 
Schema (Schluss): A. Gbabowbky. Das Problem des Realtransfers hei 
Kapitedexport und Kapitalheimschaffu/ng: J. J. Sohwenteb. 


Moneda y Cridito (Madrid), 

No. 14, Sefeembeb 1945. La construcciin naval espahola en la postguerra : 
A. Miranda. Sodedades andnimas y pubUddad: A. G. Obbaneja. 
Ballesteros, en Hacienda (1823^1832): R. Cabande. Sohfe algunos 
prebUmas delaley de Deshloqueos : H. P. Eguilaz. La Banca espahola 
en el trienio 1942-^1944 : 1. O. Gabbigos. 


Ehonomisk Tidslcrift, 

Deoembeb 1945. Changing Outlook and Critical Position of Agriculture : 
J. Fboedin. The Inflmon Problem in Finland: K. Wabis. The 
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Freight Structure and the Effect of Competition between Road 
and Rail Transport: A. Sjoebebg. A Theoretical Study of the Transport 
Problem : N. E. Ehbnbooth. 

Index, . 

St7FFxjemebt» Settbmbeb 1945. The Forest and Forest Industries of 
JSforrland : O. L6wboben. 

Supplement, Deoembeb 1945. From Bretton Woods to FuU Employment: 
D. BAMHABSKjdLD. 

No. 166. December 1946. Economic Survey, 15lh September-^lSth 
December, 

Supplement. Sweden's International Credit Accommodation in 1944 and 
1945: D. Hammabsiuold. 

Skandinavisha Banhen AJaUbdag, 

January 1946. The Functions (ff Prices in the Mdting-Pot: B. Lund- 
BERG. Consolidation of Joint Stock Companies : O. Sillen. Prospects 
for Fruit-Qrowing in Sweden: F. Nilsson. The Share and Bond 
Markets during the War : The Economic Situation during the Fourth 
Quarter of 1945, 


NEW BOOKS. 

British. 

Abbati (A. H.). Towards Full Employment. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, Ltd., 1946. T. Pp. 71. 2a. 6d. 

[Since Mr. Abbati first wrote The Unclaimed Wealth in 1924, economic thought 
has moved in the diroction of the ideas that he was supporting. The broad con< 
elusions of his present pamphlet are closely in accord with current orthodoxy. 
He holds that iinemployment is due to a general buying deficiency in relation to 
productive capjMjity; that the Government should maintain outlay equal to 
productive capacity by suitable variations of taxation and Government expondi- 
ture; that to prevent consequential debits in the foreim balance there must be 
Control of imports and exports; that agriculture must be improved and brought 
into bettor balance with industry.] 

Abrams (M.). The Condition of the British People, 1911-1946. 
London : Victor GoUanez, 1946. ly, Pp. 119. 6s, 

[To be reviewed.] 

Barna (T.). Profits during and after the War. London : Fabian 
Publications and Victor Gollancz, 1946. 8\ Pp, 26. Is. 

[An excellent simple statement of the statistical background to the problem 
of the relative shares of wages and profits in the national income.] 

Baykov (A.). The Development of the Soviet Economic System. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1946. SJ*'. Pp. xv x 614. 30s. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Blacker (C. P.). Eugenics in Prospect and Retrospect. London : 
Hamish Hamfiton, 1946. 7\ Pp. 33. Is. 6d, 

[The 1046 Galton Lecture.] 

Beatrice Webb, 1863-1943. London : Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1945. 
10". Pp. 27. 3s. 6d. 

[A reprint of an obituary notice published in the Proceedings of the British 
Academy.] 

Ghables (E.). Freedom from Want. The IntemationaL Aspect. 
London: Boyal Institute of International Affairs, 1946. 7". Pp. 69. 
Is. 

rrhii pamphlet deals with the poliolee and organisations that will be necessary 
to rive pnMotioal effect to the agreements reached at Hdt Springs, Bretton Woods, 
and Philadelphia.] 
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Charles Eranois Bastehle, 1865-1946. Ixmdon: Oeofi&ey Cumber* 
lege, 1945. 10". Pp. 4. Is. 3d. 

[A ri^rint of an obittmry notioe published in the Proceedings of the British 
Academy.] 

CooMBXS (B. L.}. Miners Day. Hannondsworth: Pei^^uin 
Books, 1945. 7^ Pp. 128. 9d. 

[A vivid autobiographical account by a working coal-miner of his life, 
oonditicms and thoughts.] 

Cbiok (W. P.). Thirty Years of Monetary Change, 1914-1945. 
London : Institute of Bankers, 1945. Pp, 16, 

[A lecture to the Institute of Bankers. Mr. Orick summarises the trends of 
the thirty years as ** a progresnv^y closer integration of public and private 
finance and . . . the subordination of financial to economic policy.**] 

Doboszyksei (A.). The Economics of Charity. London : Mildner 
& Sons, 1945. Pp. 123. 4s. 6d. 

[This is a translation of a book which had a large oirculatioii in Poland just 
before the war. It r^resents an attempt to write a CathoHo economics, built 
on the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas and on the various Encyclicals that have 
dealt with economic problems. But the book includes hard economic thinking in 
economic terms, which leads the author to the general conclusiQn that economic 
is drifting back from the darkness of the nineteenth century towards Catholic 
tenets.] 

Donington (Helen). The Care of Homeless Children. London : 
Fabian Publications and Victor Gollancz, 1945. Pp. 32. Is. 

[A study of the various bodies which deal with difficult and delinquent children. 
More coordination in their services, better pay for the men and women workers, 
with greater opportunities for keeping themselves abreast of modem develop¬ 
ments in the field of child psychology, are among the recommendations made.] 

Fabian Rbsbaeoh Geottp. Cotton, a Working Policy. London : 
Fabian Publications and Victor Gollancz, 1945. 8", Pp. 21, 6d, 

[This is a first-rate short study. The authors accept that the cotton industry 
is not to be natioiudised and examine the problem of how it is to be made efficient 
and solvent. They make it clear that not all planning is good planning, and show 
the stroi^pest dislike for methods which womd create a permanent monopoly, 
with minimum prices, imder which inefficiency could shelter. They believe that, 
even if the manufacturing sides of the indu^ry remain capitalistic, there may 
be proper functions for the State in buying and distributmg at reasonable but 
cheap prices.] 

Fabheb(C.). Currency Befonn. The Key to Progress. Notting¬ 
ham : J. & H. BeU, 1946. SJ'. Pp. 29. 1«. 

[It is argued that the trade cycle, though not necessarily monetary in origin, 
** is induced by factors which prevent a natural equilibration of supply and 
demand, such as would take place under a barter economy.** It is suggested that 
certain currency reforms womd remedy this defect.] 

Hobson (Osoab). Future of the City. London: Institute of 
Bankers, 1946. S'". Pp. 15. 

[A lecture delivered before the Institute of Bankers. Mr. Hobson dealt 
mamly with the repercussions upon other institutions of the nationalisation of 
the Bank of England.] 

Jackson (W. E.). Looal Government in England and Wales. 
Harmondsworth : Penguin Books, 1946. 7\ Pp. 218. 9d. 

[This is a popular account by the Assistant Clerk of the L.C.C. of the purposes, 
functions, methods, sources of revenue of and controls exercised over Local 
AuthoritieB. The author ends with a discussion of former and present trends and 
of the problems of staffing that they will involve.] 

LVndbn (Babon B. a. be). If Money were Understood. London : 
Hutchinson A; Co., 1945. 7^ Pp. 96. 

[The author—a Dutchman—^maintcuns that ** profit and compeUtion are 
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rndkoeasable co-ordiiiAtiistg in oommnnitiet wliidh are dominated by the 

belief in evoltxtion thrcnu^ mateiriel progreee and in which the individual eounts 
for more than a tool of the State. At the same time the instinct of self-preeerva- 
tkm drives the individuals, groups of individuals within communities, and 
communities in respect of other communities to hold on to any institution or 
device which may weguard or improve their respective economic status.*’ . . . 
** It was not laisser-fcMiv but mismanagement of money and credit [that was] . . . 
more re^>onmble theui^anything else for the chaos in world economy.** The 
author goes on to discuss how a monetary system can be perfected.] 

MANDXLBAtru (K.). Th& ladostrialization of Backward Areas. 
Institute of Statistics, Monograjd! No. 21. Oxford : Basil Blackwell, 
1946. 9'. I^. viii X 111. 10«. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Mitchell (Joan). The British Gas Industry, Present and Future. 
London: Fabian Publications andViotorGoUancz, 1946. 8'^. Pp. 32. Is. 

[Aftw a general description of the present seal© and organisation of the 
industry, and of its wide disparities of size and efficiency this pamphlet Com¬ 
mends a Central Gas Board, with Begional Boards imdier it, to te&e over and 
operate the industry.] 

Mukbejbb (Rabhakamal). The Indian Working Class. Bom¬ 
bay ; Hind Kitabs, 1946. Pp. xvii + 336. Bs.12.8. 

[Prof. Mukerjee begins by emphasising the war-time growth of Indian 
industrial production and the consequence with it of a much larger class of skiUed 
and semi-skilled industrial workers. At the same time far longer hours, worse 
conditions, and low wages have raised problems of industrial relations which have 
not been solved. Prof. Mukerjee describes methods of labour recruitment, 
labour turn-over, conditions of work, rates of wages in different sections of 
industry, and also such general questions as the average stemdard of living of 
workers, housing, social welfare, trade unionism and industrial peace, 
wages, standards and conditions generally will come as a shock to any English 
reader.] 

Mubakjak (S. K.). Economics of Post-war India. Bombay: 
Hind Kitabs, 1946. 8^ Pp. 98. Rs.3.8. 

[The need to raise Indian standcurds of life is made manifest in such books as 
Prof. Mukerjee’s, noted above. The Bombay Plan, a year or two back, repre¬ 
sented a first outline of such an effort. Dr. Muranian has written a book which 
reminds readers of the difficulties. Can one provide adequate incentive to save 
on the scale that would be necessary ? Is there an adequate supply of competent 
and morally unimpeachable personnel to run it T Can it be nncmced T The 
last is the most difficult question of all. Dr. Muremjan is scepticed of the possi¬ 
bilities of considerable forced saving through inflation. He does not warn his 
readers that ** hoarded wealth ** in the form of gold or silver does not add to the 
volume of current savings unless it is used to buy assets abroad. He does, how¬ 
ever, warn them that not all sterling assets will be available, sinoe some reserves 
will be necessary. He would have done well to point out the practical limitations 
from the Britisli end to any attempt to reduce drastically over a cdiort period the 
war-time accumulations of sterling. On agnculture he has much that is wise 
to say, and he feels that it has been neglected in the Plan. The necessary improve¬ 
ments imply a considerable change m organisation, size of holdings, technioal 
methods and the twin problems of irrigation and inland waterways. Against 
this background, the author considers the wider problems of investment markets, 
money and credit systems, interest rates, banking, foreign exchanges and the 
trade balance.] 

MtrRBAY (Gilbbet). Third Montague Burton Lecture on Inter¬ 
national Relations. “ Victory and A^r.’^ Leeds University: The 
Registrar, 1945. 8|^ 16. 

[This represents the third Montsme Barton Lecture on International 
Relations, delivered at the University of Leeds on June 1,1945, shortly after the 
surrender of Germany.] 

Palestine Controversy: a symposiuin. London : Fabian Publica¬ 
tions and Victor GoUancas, 1946. 8^. Pp, 37. 3d. 

[This pamphlet, after an introduction by H. K. Brailaford, begins with two 
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•taioxneiita of irreocmoilable oledma, first at the World Zionist Confereiice, 
194fi, second of the present Arab attitude. This is followed by a section entitled 
A Pa$sthle Way Out hv Dr. James Parimr, who argues that in view of their 
relative opportunities elsewhere the Jews rather than the Arabs should be gnw 
preference in Palestine and the chance to create a prosperous Jewi^ Pamtine 
which might enrich not only itself but also the ne^hbouring Arab territories. 
To this sir Edward Spears replies; Captain David Hopkinson puts forward a 
different view; Prof. Magnes argues the case for Jewish and Arab co-operation.] 

Pabkss (J.). An Enemy of the People: Anti-semitism. Har- 
mondsworth : Penguin Books, 1945. I''. Pp. 150. 9d. 

Parkes argues that anti-semitifitn is really a rallying point of all 
reactionaries—of those that hate ** liberalism,*’ industrialism,” ” secularism ”— 
they found by experience that there was no better wa^ of persuading the 
electors to disl^e these things also than to label them * Jewish 

PooiiB (H. E.). Going Well. Cambridge : Eastern District 6f the 
Workers’ Educational Association, 1945. 8". Pp. 62. Is. 

[This is a record of the W. £. A. in the Eastern District, from 1938 to 1944.] 


SoHWABZEKBBBGBB (G.). International Law. Vol. I. Inter¬ 
national Law as applied by International Courts and Tribunals. 
London : Stevens &; Sons, 1945. 9J'’. Pp. xliv + 646. £3. 

PThis is the first of three volumes (the two volumes still in preparation will 
deal respectively with British Stat e pr actioe, and the decisions of courts of Great 
Britain and the British Empire), ^^eroas most text-books on international law 
use court decisions and State practice merely to illustrate general principles, 
the author of this new treatise is attempting ” to build up a 83 r 8 tem of intemational 
law in a way which is familiar to Anglo-Saxon lawyers from their own national 
systems of law, i.e. by the use of the inductive method.” The present volume is, 
tnerefore, an exposition of international law, broken down under orthodox 
headings, but derived almost entirely from the pronouncements of international 
courts and tribunals, pcurticular attention bei^ given to the judgments of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, l^e text is copiously interlarded 
with citations from judgments and awards, but it is not a case-book (although 
a very few selected cases and documents are printed in appendices). It is a 
little difficult to see what kind of reader the author has particularly in mind. 
Practitioners and advanced students who have been trained in the common 
law will be shy of the memy extracts from judgments that too often are not 
accompanied by any exposition of the feteta of the case. On the other hand, if 
the book is intended for undergraduates it is not without its dangers, llie 
case-method of teaching is, of course, a familiar one and has been used with great 
success, especially in American universities. But the essence of the method is 
to compel students to go directly to the reports for their law; to present them 
with ready-made inductions ” illustratea by gobbets from judgments is to 
deprive the method of the stem discipline which is its chief viriue However, 
there is no doubt that, properly used as a guide to the reports, this volume will be 
a useful addition to the shelves of any international lawyer who can afford to 
buy it.] 


Steindl (J.). Small and Big Business. Economic Problems of 
the Size of Firms. Institute of Statistics, Monograph No. 1. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1946, 9'^. Pp. v x 66. 7s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 


Strategic Colonies and Their Future. London : Fabian Publica¬ 
tions and Victor Gollancz, 1945. SJ*". Pp. 36. Is. 6d. 

[This pamphlet deals with the special problems of Hong Kong, Gibraltar, 
Malta ana Cyprus.] 

West (R.). Psychology and World Order. Harmondsworth: 
Penguin Books, 1946. 7^ Pp. 125. 9d. 

[The book starts with an analysis from the psychological standpoint of the 
nowth of groim and nations and of the processes of achieving order through law. 
It goes on to discuss international psychology, perversions of national ideologies, 
ana ends with hopes for the future; the author is not without hope that, if 
people can be brought to write internationally, we may evolve a system of 
government that can keep the peace.] 
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WoOTTOV (Babbaba). Freedom imder Planning. Lmidon; AUmi 
A Unwin, 1946. 7|'. Pp. 163. 6«. 

[To be reviewed.] 


American. 


Thb AHBBioAir Jbwish Oouuittbb. The American Jewish Year 
Book. Volume 47. Philadelphia : The Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1945. 7*. Pp. xxx + 760. 

[A review of the year 1944-45, aa it aifeots Jews all over the world. It includes 
articles on immigration, refugee aid, relief and rehabilitation and sunilEu* problems.] 

BALLAii^rB (W. C.). The Problem of Stable Exchange Bates. 
Eugene, Oregon; Bureau of Business Research, School of Business 
Administration, University of Oregon, 1945. O'". Pp. 64. 60 cents. 

niiis is a statement, in extremely elementary terms, on the problems of 
exchanges. But the author does not succeed in explaining convincingly why, 
believing in free maricets for goods, he does not believe in a free and contmuously 
adjustable market for foreign currencies. Granted it is convenient to be able to 
foresee the course of exchemge rates, but methods of providing security against 
the efifeots of fluctuations eiSted in such organisations as the cotton futures 
market. And it is at least arguable that flights from currencies are stimulated by 
divergences between the admmistered rate and the rate that would currently be 
determined by the market. Such statements as “ the argument in favour of 
currency stability is that over a long period of time it will lead to higher living 
standai^ all over the world *’ need a more solid foimdation of proof than the 
author provides.] 

Bloobifisld (A. I.). The British Balance-of-Payments Problem. 
Princeton, New Jersey : International Finance Section, Department of 
Economics and Social Institutions, Princeton University, 1946. ft". 
Pp. 28. 

[This short statement of the British position was {prepared some little time 
back, but only published when the recent discussions again brought these problems 
into the lime-light. It adds little to our statistical knowledge—the more so since 
the publication of some of the statistical material presented by Lord Keynes in 
Wawington. But its temperate, realistic and constructive treatment of the 
problem is of great value. Perhaps to an English reader the most interesting 
sections are those at the end in which the author emphasises the long-term 
difficulties of Britain, and the need for drastic revision of our ideas of industrial 
efficiency if we are to win through.] 


Fabeioant (S.). Labor Savings in American Industry, 1899- 
1939. New York : National Bureau of Economic Research, 1946. 
9'". Pp. 61. 60 cents. 

[The average reduction, 1899-1039, in workers per unit of product, over the 
whole fleld of extraction, fabrication, power production, tremsportation and 
oonununication has been 68%, or allowing for reduction of hours 06%, And 
these Bfpiree underestimate in not allowing for improvements of quality or of the 
econonues with which the fuel producea can now be used. Dr. Fabricant*s 
pamr shows the mat variations m improvement in different industries and over 
different periods.] 

GBiNSTBiir (H. B.). The Rise of the Jewish Community of New 
York, 1654'-1860. PhiladdpUa: The Jewish Pnblioation .Society 
of America, 1945. 8^'. zii+645. $3.00. 

[An account of the growth of the Jewish community in New York in all its 
aspeots^the synagogues, the religious practices, the social welfare, the social 
life, the culture, Americanisation, education of the group.] 

Halm (Q. N.). International Monetary Cooperation, Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press (Oxford University Press), 
1946. Pp.vi+366. 243. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Mayo (E.). The Social Problems of an industrial Civilixation. 
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Harvard UmTersity: I>iYiaion of Bosearoh, Graduate Sobod of 
Buameaa Administration, 1946. 8*. Fp. zru + 160. 12.60. 

[To be reviewed.] 

MiB B TTff G (O. von). The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. 
Philadelphia: Blakiston Company, 1942. SJ''. Pp. xiii + 262. 
13.25. 

[A treatiee on principles of tax chifting, largely built on the author*s earlier 
work ** Steuerabem&lzimg/* published in 1928 in Jena. Mr. Hering attempts 
to give a systematic discussion of tax shifting in the light of recent theoretical 
developmi^t. This, however, takes the form of organizing into a system the 
views of different authors, as well as his own, rather than of developi^ a general 
theory of tax shifting and tr 3 rulg to apply this to different cases, m hu view 
** whether and to what extent tues may be shifted depends on the degree to 
whi^ supply and demand may be restricted with adwmtttge ** (the aixthor*s 
italios, a somewhat obscure concept), but he adds that this proposition is submitted 
by him “ rather as a concession to the desire for a general rule than from the 
conviction that it will do more than circumscribe the process in a very general 
way.” The most valuable part of the book is Chapters II~VII in which, starting 
\rith the simple exchange (one buyer, one seller, one indivisible good) the author 
disoussM a great many sp^ial cases of tax shifting under pure monopoly, pure 
competition and—^to lesser extent—^monopolistic competition. This part of the 
book is packed with innumerable interesting charts, especially useful for the 
student. The ^ond part of the book deals with the riiifting of particular 
taxes. This part is necessarily less comprehensive. It suffers also &om difficulties 
due to the narrow definition of tax smfting. In the author’s view the subject 
matter of the theoiy of tax shifting are ” the economic effects which follow from 
the moment of the impact of the tax until the ultimate incidence of that tax.” 
He is aware the “ further effects ” which may follow in time and of the difficulty 
of demarcation, and he deals with the general repercussions of taxation. The 
shortcomings of any demarcation are most obvious m such cases as general income 
tax; especially as in this case the tools developed by the author in Part I of the 
book prove to be not very helpful for an adequate discussion of the subject. 
This is more a book for the student of the principles of public finance than a 
study for the administrator or politician formulating tax policies.] 

Mbtz (H. W.). Labor Policy of the Federal Govemment. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1946. 9". Pp. ix + 284. 

12.60. 

[To b« reviewed.] 

Wallaob (Hbnby a.). Sixty Million Jobs. Now York : Simon 
and Schuster, 1946. 11". Pp. 83. Cloth |2.00. Paper $1.00. 

[Reviewed in this ^ue.] 

French. 

AtJ i Ats (M.). ^conomie Pure et Bendement Social. Paris: 
Librairie du Reoueil Sirey, 1945. 9*. Pp. 72. 

[Prof. AUab hM sucoeeded in writing a competent and interesting monograph 
on the m a xim i sa tion of the social net product, which deserves the attentmn of 
scholars. It is, perh^, a little surprising that althou^ he shows a familiarity with 
much of the recent Rnglish writing on ^his subject, both cm ropresesited by Profs. 
]^|^k and Miaes and by such writers as Dickinson, jDobb and Durbin, ho makes 
little or no reference to the work of Prof. Pigou and shows no knowledge of the 
article on this subject b;^ Mr. BLalm in the Eoonomio Journal. His general 
conclusions are that the ideal distributksot oi resources are achieved by perfect 
competition of autonomous units in a .perfect market. He is not, perhaps, 
mifficienti^ concerned either with problems of increasing returns or with those 
involved m marginal distribution of income.] 

^changes Intemationaux. Paris: Centre des Jetines Patrons, 
1946. 8^ Pp. 44. 20 f. 

[This ” Dbcument ” includes two studies : the first, by Maurice Vofeux, is a 
general examination of the rOle of the State and the market in foreign exchanges; 
the second, by Franpoia Perroux, is an examination of France's post-war balance 
of payment praMems.] 
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GxjiOKABAtTBBT (F*) La Moimaie rationnalle, Paris: Librairie 
Plon, 1944. Q\ Pp. 686. 

[This is the first half of a lai^ study. The present volume deals with 
intenial monetary problems.] 

jACH)XJiEB-BBTTiDaE. Domain la Paix. Esqnisso d^un ordre inter¬ 
national. Paris : Librairie Plon, 1946. 7^"'. Pp. 178. 

[** Auoune pcdi^ue de ledroesement national ne peut plus Stre imaging en 
ddiors d*un cadre intemational. ... H eat encore permis a un pays de se perdre 
par les propres fautee. XI ne peut plus ae sauver par see aeula xnSrites.”] 

LAOOtTB-OAVBT (J.). Platon et r£oonomie Dirigde. Paris: 
L’lmprimerie Union, 1946. 9". Pp. 42. 

[The author points to the interesting analogies between the economic system 
conceived by Plato and the methods employed in Germany and in^rov^ on 
in France in 1S40.] 

Pbbbottx (F.). Les Accords de Bretton Woods. Paris : ifiditions 
Domat-Montchr^en, 1946. 7^ 1^.71. 40 f. 

[** Bretton Woods eat un accord minimum eur une techniqne monStaire et 
financitre. Aussi—et surtout?—^le signe des progrts d*une oonc^tion ddter- 
minde de la via intemationale.”] 


Dutch. 

SiOKBSz (W. C.). New World Economy. Vol. I, Parts I and II. 
Amsterdam : Holdert & Co., 1945. 9^'. Pp. 266. 

[The author believes that a new world economy should be erected on 
three basic foundations : adequacy of purchasing power; rising turn-over; 
multiplicity of the money circulation.] 


Spanish. 

Egtjilaz (H. P.). Una nueva relacidn funcional. El multi- 
plicador de ^pan8i6n. Madrid, 1946. 9^*". Pp. 12. 

[The author (who is General Secretary of the Board of National Economy of 
Spain) argues that, though in theory an increase of investment and activity can 
t^e place without increase of money and credit, in practice it is the expansion of 
credit and the increase of the monetary circulation that usually stimulates 
industrial activity. He sets out to ask what initied stimulus results in what rise 
of the real national income—this concept is different from those advanced by 
liord ICeynes emd Mr. Kahu. His paper gives the results of applying his methods 
to Germany and the U.S.A. The multiplier of expansion varies so enonnously 
from year to year that it would hardly be possible to use it ea^^nTe as a basis of 
forecasting, and the author would not seem to claim that possibility.] 

Swiss. 

Baohmaitk (H.). Die Konventionen von Bretton Woods. St. 
Gallon: Verlag der Fehr’sohen Buohhandlung, 1946. 8|'. Pp. 140. 

[This book provides a German text of the Bretton Woods agreements and an 
introductory study which considers the proposals both in general terms and as 
they affect small nations, and particularJly Switzerland.] 

Die Sdiweiz als KleiBBtaat in der Weltwirtsohaft. St. Ckdleii: 
Verlag der Fehr'schen Buohhandlung, 1946. S''. Pp. Kvi + 862. 
16 S.f. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Official. 

BamsH. 

Careers for Mmi and Women Saries, No. 42. Unirersity Graduates 

.summary of possible openings. London: Ministry of Labour and 
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National Service (Obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office), 1946. 8'. 
Pp. 60, 

[Thia pano^hlet sets exit to give short summaries of possible opeain^ in 
different careers, some included in other pamphlets in the SeriM, others exolusiv^ 
dealt with in this. Among the latter are economics and statistics. The section 
on economics is rather dis^pointing. There would seem to be a confusion 
between the appropriate training for a professional economist and an examination 
of the profesnons for which eccxnomics is an appropriate training. The employ* 
ment ox university trained economists on work for which a degree in economics is 
a necessary training is very much wider than is implied by ” academic training 
and research, both of which have been largely centred on the universities.^ 
Indeed the final section on Opportunities for Employment *’ belies that state¬ 
ment. The Section that deals with statistics is on the whole much better done, 
though some will question the statement that ** while an aptitude for mathe- 
matics is a definite asset, it must not be forgotten that the stat^ician is concerned 
with the analysis and interpretation of the available facts for which good judgment 
and a wide knowledge of the field cure necessary.’* An aptitude (as distinct from 

hiffhest possible ricUl) is surely a Hne qua non, and the necessary powers of 
analy& should in most cases be developed by the appropriate professional 
training in the basic subject.] 

The Impact of the War on Civilian Consumption in the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Canada. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1946. 9J'. Pp. 163. 2a. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Amzbioak. 

Investment per Job. The Case of Gastonia, North Carolina. 
Washington D.C.: Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A., 1946. 9*. 
Pp. 16. 6 cents. 

[This investigation shows, for a typical small U.S. town, the cost in investment 
for each worker to find employment m the various industries and services of the 
town. The average for the town was about $7,000.] 

Swiss. 

Bank for International Settlements. Fifteenth Annual Report, 
1st AprU 1944—31st March 1946. Basle, 1945. 11^'. Pp. 168. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Lbaotjb of Nations. 

Commercial Policy in the Post-war World. Geneva: League of 
Nations (London : Allen & Unwin), 1946. 9*. 124. 6«. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Report on the Work of the League during the War. Geneva: 
League of Nations (London : Allen & Unwin), 1946. 9^*". Pp. 167. 

2tf. 

[When the progress of the War in 1940 made it clear that the normal activities 
of the League comd not be continued, it waa decided to concentrate on main¬ 
taining the Economic Intelligence Service, studying the experiences over twenty 
years of the Economic and Financial Organisanon, and keeping intact the 
Organisation itself and the Committee System, This volume gives a record of 
the work that proved possible. Both in the field of preparatory thinldng for 
post-war problems and m social prograaa it has been far greater than could have 
been hop^.] 

World Economic Survey, 1942-44. Geneva: league of Nations 
(London: Allen & Unwin), 1945. 9*. Pp. 292. 1()8. 

[To be reviewed.] 
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JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES 

Thb death of Lord Keynea is a loss, the full immensity of 
which we caimot yet begin to measure, to the world, to Britain, 
to his friends, and not least to economics and to the Royal 
Economic Society. 

The world has lost one of the very few with the imagination, 
courage and leadership needed to restore civilisation and build 
a firm economic base for peace and happiness. Britain has lost 
the chief architect of the economic policy which made victory 
possible, her chief advocate in economic negotiations, the brrun 
which more than any other was shaping her economic future. 
His friends have lost one who embodied for them not only all that 
was finest in Uberal civilisation and learning, but also all that 
was firmest in moral strength, human affection and intimacy. 
Economics has lost the inspiration of one who for a generation 
has been the centre of every controversy, the fountain of new 
ideas, the iconoclast who destroyed to build better, the thinker 
who more than any other in the history of our science has helped 
to make man master of his fate. 

In the Royal Economic Society he was Editor of the Joukhai, 
from 1911 to 1944, Secretary from 1913 to 1944, and its President 
at his death. The present generation of Fellows have never 
known the Society without him as its central figure. To him we 
owe our strength and prosperity. 

We plan to devote a latm: issue primarily to a memorial of his 
many-sided genius. We print in this issue the last article that 
he wrote, inspired by the desire that we in Britain should the 
more clearly understand one of the problems that oonfropted 
his friends in the United States. 

R. F. H. 

E. A. G. R. 
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THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thb recmt proposal for fiztaxioial and economic agreemente 
with the United States have raised doubts in many quarters on 
two largely distinct matters. The first relates to our capacity to 
achieve an adequate increase in the volume of our exports. The 
second relates to America’s capacity to accept goods and services 
from the rest of the world on a scale adequate to secure a reasonable 
equilibrium in her ovwall balance of payments. Both these issues 
relate to the position of ourselves and of the United States respec¬ 
tively in relation to the rest of the world taken as a whole. On the 
assumption, however, that the International Monetary Fund and 
other supporting arrangements will be successful in establishing 
multilateral clearing of current transactions over a wide area, 
bilateral equilibrium will be achieved between the United King¬ 
dom and the United States, if the two conditions are fulfilled that 
British exports of goods and services to the rest of the world as a 
whole reach an appropriate level and that American imports of 
goods and services from the rest of the world as a whole reach an 
appropriate level. If these conditions are satisfied, there will be 
no necessity for a strictly bilateral balance between the two 
countries taken in isolation. 

This article is solely concerned with the available statistics re¬ 
lating to the second of these two problems—namely, the balance 
of payments of the United States. It is dangerous in this, as in 
many other contexts, to project pre-war statistics into the so 
greatly changed post-war world. But some current conclusions 
on the matter may be based too much on general impressions and 
too little on an examination of the details, with the result that the 
problem is not seen in the right perspective, that the orders of 
magnitude involved are not rightly apprehended, and, as a result, 
that the difficulties ahead of us are exaggerated. The object 
of this article is not to make d^nite predictions, but to bring out 
some of the data which are required for an informed judgment, 
as the prospects of the future gradually unfold themselves. 

Let us begin with the figures of the pre-war position. The 
favourable balance of the U.S. year by year &om 1930 to 1938 
on all current transactions ran as follows :— 


1930 . 



$ millicm. 

. -1-735 

1935 . 

1 million. 
. -156 

mt . 


, 

. +175 

1936 . 

. -218 

1932 . 



. +159 

1937 . 

. - 31 

1933 

1934 



+108 
+ 341 

1938 . 

. +967 
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Thus it is a mistake to suppose that the United States had an 
enormously favourable balance on current account. If the nine- 
year period is broken up into three-year periods, the average 
favourable balance works out at 1366 million, $98 million and 
$239 milli on. The average for the whole period—^namely, |231 
milli on —^ig vBKy much the same as it was for the latest triennium. 
Moreover, if the first and last years of the period are left out, it will 
be seen that during the intervening seven years, which included 
the slump, the United States current balance of trade broke about 
even. Even with the inclusion of the first and last years the 
average favourable balance of the United States on current account 
before the war was much less than the favourable balance earned by 
the United Kingdom (at a much lower price level) at the time when 
we were building up our overseas investmmits; and it was about 
the same as our own favourable balance as recently as 1923-29, 
when our own average surplus was $374 million. The general 
impression to the contrary is based partly perhaps on the figure 
of the most recent pre-war year—^namely, 1938—^but mainly, 1 
think, on a confusion between current movements and capital 
movements. The pressure on the rest of the world from 1930 
onwards was due to a large-scale capital movement from Europe 
to America being superimposed cm a substantial, but not unwieldy, 
balance on current account. The serious consequences to the rest 
of the world flowed from the anomaly of a country with a sub¬ 
stantial favourable balance being simultaneously the recipient of 
■ investible funds from abroad. Most countries, howevmr, have now 
armed themselves with precautionary powers against the repetition 
of undesirable and useless capital movements of this character. 
The influence of the Bretton Woods plan is, of course, against a 
future repetition of this experience. Sorely we now have means 
to avoid it. 

Nor is it the case that in times of depression in America 
imports always fall off on a great scale relatively to exports. 
The statistics of the decade before the war show that, on the 
whole, industrial production, exports and imports tend to move 
together. The common opinion on this matter is based too 
exclusively on the experience of 1938 (1939, being a war year for 
the rest of the world, cannot be used as a basis for the argument) 
compared with 1936 and 1937. The movements are shown in 
Table I. 

All that can be said on the other side is that these figure do not 
show what would happmi in a period of slump in tlm United States 
and of full employment in the rest o£ the world. This, however, 
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Table I 

Indices of U.8. Industrial Production, Imports and Exports 

(1946-39 100) 




1931. 

1932. 

1933. 

1934. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

1938. 

1939. 

Industrial pro¬ 
duction . 

91 

76 

58 

69 

76 

87 

103 

113 

89 

m 

Imports . 

129 

89 

56 

61 

70 

87 

102 

130 

83 


Exports . 

134 


56 

59 

74 

80 

86 

117 

108 

H 


Notes ,—^Figures for industrial production are the Federal Beserve Board 
unadjusted index (1935-39 100). The import and export indices have been 

oalomated on the same basis. 


involves an a priori, not a statistical, argument, which would lead 
us on to the question just what difference in such circumstances 
the proposed financial and economic agreements would make. 
I am limiting myself here to the statistical evidence and to 
conclusions purporting to be based on it. 

Perhaps the most mistaken and most prevalent delusion 
relates, however, to the creditor position of the United States 
to-day in relation to the rest of the world. It is commonly 
believed that the end of the war has left the United States in a 
strong creditor position, in addition to her large gold reserves. 
How many people are aware that apart from her gold holdings, 
which do not, of course, represent an undischarged claim on the 
rest of the world, the United States was a debtor country on 
t balance at the end of 1946 ? The details are as follows :— 


Table II 

International Investment Position of the United States, 
December 31, 1945.'^* 


Assets (United States investments abroad): 


$ biUion.. 


Long-term: 

Durect .......... 70 

Foreign dollar bonds.1*9 

United States Government .2*7 

Miscellaneous private. .1*0 

Total long-term. 12*6 

Short-term: 

Private.. . . . . 0*3' 

OfflcUl.0*1 


Total short-term 
Total assets • 


0-4 

13*0 
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Tabi.x^ II— continued. 


$ billion. 

Liabiliiies (foreign investments in the United States): 

Long-term: <•> 

Bneot .......... 2*8 

Preferred and common stocks ...... 3*7 

Corporate and Qovemment bonds.0*9 

Miscellaneous ......... 0*6 

Total long-term ....... 7*5 

Short-term : 

Private.4*5 

U.S. Government <*>.3*1 

Total tdiort-term. 7*6 

Total liabilities. 16-1 


Net creditor (+) or debtor ( —) position of the United StcUea : 

On long-term account. 4*5*1 

On ahort-term account ....... —7*2 

Net position ........ —2*1 


Notes, —(1) Preliminary Estimates. The preceding table, prepared by the 
U.S. Pepartment of Commerce, appears in Part 2 of the Eighth Report of the U.S. 
Congressional Committee on Postwar Economic Policy and Planning dated 
February 7, 1946. 

(2) Rasis of valuation : Direct investments at book value; all other at market 
vedues where available, otherwise par or estimated values. 

(3) Includes estimated amounts due under Lend-Lease credits and Military 
civilian supply programmes; outstanding Export-Import Bank Loans and the 
K.F.C. Loan to the U.K.; and the $650 n^ion due by the U.K. under the Lend- 
Lease Settlement of December 6, 1945. 

(4) Includes holdmgs of Unit^ States currency and of short-term Government 
securities as well as certain foreign deposits within the U.S. Treasury. 


Table III 
U.S. Gold Holdings 
($ million) 



U.S. gold 
reserves at 
end of period. 

Net gold 
import. 

Decrease or 
increase (—) in 
ear-marked 
gold on 

foreign account. 

1938 .... 

14,612 

1,974 

-333 

1939 .... 

17,644 

3,574 

-634 

1940 .... 

21,995 

4,744 

-645 

1941 .... 

22,737 

982 

-408 

1942 .... 

22,726 

316 

-458 

1943 .... 

21,938 

69 

-804 

1944 .... 

20,619 

-845 

-460 

1945 Jan.-Nov. . 

20,030 

-126 

-352 

1945 Oct. . 

20,036 



1945 Jan.-Deo. 

20,065 

1 

1 

-357 


Note.—Source: Fedoral Memrv SuUetin, Jan. 1946. 
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. Tablb IV 


Short-term foreign liabilities reported 
by Balnks in U.8. 

$ miUion. 

End of December 1938 . 


1,997 


1939 . 


3,057 


1940 . 


3,785 


1941 . 


3,482 


1942 . 


3,987 


1943 . 


5,154 


1944 . 


5,269 

End of October 

1945 . 


6,397 


Of the amounta outstanding on Oot. 31, 1945» $3,748 million represented 
official balances and $2,649 million other balances. 


Notes, —(1) Other capital movements in the p^od December 1941 to October 
1945 were comparatively small and partly equalising in effect, as follows: 


^i) Decrease in U.S. bank^ funds abroad 
(li) Return of U.S. funds in foreign securities . 

(iii) Inflow of foreign funds invest^ in securities 

(iv) Inflow of brokerage balances 


$84 million. 
150 „ 

168 „ 

33 „ 


(2) Source : Federal Beserve Btdletin, 


Table V 


Analysis by Countries of short-term Foreign Liabilities reported 
Banks in U.8.A. at Oct. 31, 1945 

$ million. 


1* Europe 

vJk. 

France 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
Belgium 
Norway 
Sweden 

Other European 

n. Canada 
HI. Latin America 
Brazil 
Cuba 
Hexico 
Amentine 
Commbia 
Panama 
Chile 

Venezu^ 

Other Latin America 

IV. Asia 


740 

360 

228 

284 

196 

183 

213 

341 


China .... 


. 592 

Netherlands East Indies 


104 

Other .... 

. 

312 


^ V, All other Countries , 


2,545 

1,552 


1,098 


1,008 

194 

6,397 


JVofe.-^^urce : Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
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After she entered the war, the net short-term position of the 
United States deteriorated substantially; so much so that by 
October 1945 she had dissipated by &r the greater part of her large 
gains from ouisdres and others in 1939, 1940 and 1941 before she 
entered the war, and was only very slightly stronger, after de¬ 
ducting her increased foreign liability from her intoeased gold 
reserve, than at the end of 1938, an increase of 65,624 million in 
gold holdings and of about 6200 million in currency holdings 
abroad being offset by an increase of 65,176 million in foreign 
liabilities, as is shown in Tables III and IV. 

Grold held under ear-mark for foreign account at December 31, 
1945, represented 63,994 million. 

The fact that the U.S. Administration blocked the resources 
of a number of foreign countries during the war, and that these 
assets remained blocked throughout the war-period, has made 
available fairly accurate statistics of the very large dollar hold¬ 
ings of the countries in question, which stood at the end of the 
war as follows :— 

Tablb VI 

Distribviion of Blocked Property by Ntdionality of Owner 
(08 of June 14, 1941) 


Netherlands, including Netherlands (East) Indies $1,800,000,000 

Switzerland 1,500,000,000 

France and Monaco 1,400,000,000 

Belgium 400,000,000 

Sweden 600,000,000 

China 300,000,000 

Norway 100,000,000 

Japan 150,000,000 

Germany 150,000,000 

Italy. 100,000,000 

All othm. 750,000,000 

Blocked nationals resident in the United States (other than 
business enterprises owned abroad) ..... 500,000,000 

Holdings of American citizens in blocked enterprises . 750,000,000 


Total.$8,5 00,000,000 


Distribution of Blocked Property by Type of Property 
(as of June 14, 1941) 


Short-term funds, including ear<marked gold .... $4,000,000,000 
Securities .......... 2,000,000,000 

Direct investmcmts and miscellaneous. 2,000,000,000 

Holdings of blocked nationals resident in United States . 500,000,000 


Total.$8,500,000,000 


NoU .—^Tha above tables appear on page 223, Bepwt on Hearings before the 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House ol Befnesentativ^ 
Seventy-ninth Congress, First Session on t£e Treascoy Department Appropria¬ 
tion Bill for 1946. 
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At tlie same date (June 14, 1941) a general census was taken 
of all foieign-owned United States assets, showing a grand total 
of $12,739 million, exclusive of ear-marked gold, which has 
been brought up to date in Table.II above. A detailed anal 3 rsis 
of this census was published by the U.6. Treasury in 1946 under 
the title “ Census of foreign-owned assets in the United States.” 

If the %ure8 are restricted to the more or less liquid reserves 
of foreign countries held in the United States at the end of the 
war in the shape of ear-marked gold, bank balances and market 
securities, the aggregate is of the order of $16 billion, and has 
tTtcreaaed since the end of 1938 by some $9 billion. This huge 
movement, most of which represents a gain by foreign countries 
at the expense of the United States, has been largely overlooked 
by commentators in this country. 

Table VII 

$ billion. 


(а) Short-term assets held in the United States (Table TV) . . 6*4 

(б) Ear-marked gold (Table III).4*0 

(c) Market Securities (Table 11) (compared with $3,825 billion at the 

end of 1938). 4 6 


15*0 

So far we have been concerned with firm statistics relating to 
the present position and the most recent pre-war experience. 
How materially has this been changed by what there is good 
reason to expect in the immediately ensuing period ? 

The sterling prices of goods entering into foreign trade are 
running at the present time at not much less than double pre-war. 
This ratio is rather too high for dollar prices. But for con¬ 
venience of calculation an assumption of double pre-war prices 
will be used in what follows. The results can be easily adjusted 
to alternative assumptions. (A lower figure for prices would 
probably ease the eventual problem on balance.) 

On this price assumption the average level of imports imme¬ 
diately before the war would be worth rather less than $6 biUion. 
American experts are expecting a considerably higher figure than 
this after the war, even as much as 60% higher, on account of 
the greatly increased activity of the American industrial machine 
and its increased consumption of imported raw materials as soon 
as they are available in the required volume. The American 
view may perhaps be regarded as in part a reflection of the vivid 
consciousness of the need for maintaining domestic prosperity 
currently in evidence in the United States; for, as appears from 
Table I above, an index of imports shows annual changes in the 
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period 1932-39 as a magnified refieotion of changes in the level 
of U.S. indnstrial^production, or rather, as it should be read in 
this context, in the Iqyel of internal prosperity. Whatever vids- 
situdes one may foresee for American prosperity, it is certain 
that the public demand for vigorous Government action to meet 
any serious or prolonged unemployment will be intense. When 
the outside world has recovered its capacity to supply, imports 
of |6 to 18 billion on the above price assumption would seem 
quite reasonable. U.S. imports averaged $4 billion in the decade 
1920-29 at the prices and level of national income then prevailing. 
They are running currently in the neighbourhood of $5 billion at 
present prices. • 

Exports, at the average level immediately before the war, on 
the same price assumption would be a little more than $6 billion. 
Here also the American experts expect a higher figure, various 
estimates up to as high as |10 billion being current. In the second 
half of 1945 American exports, which were still dominated by 
Lend-Lease, were running at an annual rate of $8 billion. The 
U.S. Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Henry Wallace, in his evidence 
to the Senate Banking Committee during t^e hearings on the 
British Loan on March 12, 1946, estimated the total foreign 
requirements from the U.S. in 1946 at $10,728 billion. A figure 
of $10 billion might well be reached in the early years, when 
overseas lending by the United States in the shape of tied loans 
is on a large scale; for the loans in many cases create, and are 
the necessary condition of, the exports. It is not dear, however, 
that this figure will be easily reached without the assistance of 
tied loans or subsidies, in view of the fact that the prices of Ameri¬ 
can agricultural produce and raw material now stand over a 
wide field above world prices. Moreover, industrial wages in the 
United States are already two and a half times the British level, 
and are rising more rapidly. There is certainly a potential danger 
from a policy of export subsidies. But extensions of this policy 
are frowned upon by the State Department, and will be strictly 
regulated if the proposals of the projected International Trade 
Organisation come into operation. 

Perhaps the reader may be left for the moment to fortn his 
own judgment, in the light of thd above, of the most probable 
order of magnitude of the American favourable balance of visible 
trade in the post-war environment. An average of $2 to $3 billion 
a year over a period of years beginning in 1947 looks to me fully 
high on the basis of present expectation. 

What about the invisible items otiier than interest (which it 
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will be oonvenient to deal with separately) ? Apart &om interest 
charges and dividend income, the United States had before the war 
an adverse balance in excess of $500 million, the principal items 
of which are given in the following table:— 

Table VIII 

U.8. Balance of-Paymenta on Invisibles (Other than Dividends 

and Interest) 

(Average 1986-39) 



Receipts. 

, Payments. 

Net. 

Shippixig aad freight .... 

241 

321 

- 80 

Travel. 

129 

309 

-180 

Personal remittances .... 

31 

159 

-128 

Institutional oontiibutions (net) . 

— 

— 

- 35 

Government aid and settlements . 

2 

22 

- 20 

Other Government items 

34 

83 

- 49 

Silver. 

10 

131 

-121 

Miscellaneous adjustments and services 
(net) ...... 

1 

j 

+ 85 

Net total .... 



-628 


American statisticians are expecting a substantial increase in 
this adverse balance, and rely on this, more than on any other 
factor, for the maintenance of equilibrium. The pre-war adverse 
balance in respect of shipping may be reversed, but not perhajm 
by as much as some people think. The great increase of American- 
owned toimage is mainly concentrated in a few specialised types, 
and a very great part of it will, according to present plans, be 
scrapped, laid-up or otherwise disposed of. American costs, both 
of building and of running ships, are very high compared with 
our own. Overseas Government expenditure, on the other hand, 
will certainly be much greater. 

American forecasters are, however, mainly influenced in reach¬ 
ing their conclusion by the expectation of a very great increase 
in tourist expenditure. Before the war their gross payments out 
on this ground were of the order of $300 million. It is believed 
that after the war this expenditure will reach at least $1 billion, 
and even such figures as $2 billion are spoken of. Those who 
know the present state of hotel accommodation here and in 
Europe are likely to consider these figures greatly over-estimated 
in the short run. But in the long run, if we take adequate 
measures to develop the toruist industry up to its full poten¬ 
tialities, this source of overseas income, both here and in Europe, 
may be very great. Moreover, even in the (diort run American 
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tourist expenditure nearer home in Canada, Mexico and the West 
Indies may be substantial. 

An important item to complete the balance-sheet of current 
receipts and expenditure still remains for examination—^namely, 
the growth of income from the new foreign loans now in prospect. 
We start off with an estimate of net receipts of $300 million at the 
end of 1945 in respect of interest and dividend receipts.* It is the 
prospective increase in this item which looks most alarming to the 
outsider, and it is therefore partioolarly important to clear our 
minds about its possible order of ms^nitude in relation to the 
other figures in the balance-sheet. 

An estimate of American commitments, actual and prospec¬ 
tive, up to date has been given in the January Bank Letter of 
the National City Bank of New York as follows :— 


Table IX 

$ million, 

U.S. subscription to the International Monetary Fund . . . 2,750 

Ditto to me International Bank 8,176 

Authorised lemling power of the Export-Import Bank 3,500 

Proposed British credit^-^new money 3,750 

Ditto for Lend-Lease setUeniimt, etc. 650 

Credit for Lmd-Lease settlement with France 575 

Ditto with Russia , . 400 

First contribution to mJ.R,R.A. 1,350 

Second proposed contribution 1,350 


17,500 

This table is, of course, a very imperfect guide to the final 
situation. But it may help to give us a clue to the orders of 
magnitude involved. In the first place, this table covers only 
those commitments already approved by Congress or recom¬ 
mended to Congress by the Administration. In this respect, 
therefore, the total of the ultimate commitment is presumably 
undmr-estimated. In particular it may be noted that in a message 
to Congress on March 1, 1946, President Truman endorsed the 
recommendation of the National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems that the lending authority of 
the Export-Import Bank be increased by $1*25 billion. In 
the second place, on the other hand, it looks some way ahead. 
It assumes, for example, that the whole of the American subscrip¬ 
tion to the Bretton Woods Fund has been drawn upon. It also 

* That this ia a positive, and not a negative, figure, in spite of U.S. being a 
net debtor on capital account, is explained by the large amount of her external 
liabilities held at short-term at a very low rate of interest. It follows that this 
figure will be increased correspondingly lem when foreign countries begin to draw 
on their dollar bahmoes. 
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asBomes that the whole of the present resouroes of the Export- 
Import Bank hare been utilised. Nor does the amount of the 
American subscription to the International Beconstruction Bank 
accurately measure what really matters in this context—^nsunely, 
the volume of loans which the new Bank will be able to raise in 
the American market, a figure which may, in the long run, 
either exceed or fall short of the amount of the American sub¬ 
scription as a member. Moreover the contributions to U.N.B.B.A. 
can be neglected for our present purpose; for they are a &ee gift 
which will help to preserve equilibrium in 1946 but will have no 
effects on the balance of payments in later years. 

The actual, as distinct from the potential, state of commit¬ 
ments as at the end of January, 1946, was stated by the President 
in his Budget statement at that time as follows;—^The loans and 
commitments of the Export-Import Bank then stood at $1'3 
billion out of its total authorisation of $3*5 billion. The President 
“ anticipated that net expenditures of the Export-Import Bank 
and expenditures arising from the British credit and the Bretton 
Woods Agreement will amount to $2,614 million including the 
non-cash item of $950 million for the Fund in the fiscal year 1946 
and $2,754 million in the fiscal year 1947.” 

What is the annual burden of interest which the rest of the 
world will have undertaken on the basis of the present programme ? 
Current interest receipts from the International Monetary 
Fund will depend not only on the amount drawn upon, but also 
on the dividend policy of the Fund. It is not yet possible to 
enter any figure under this head. The Export-Import Bank 
rates of interest have varied between 2|% and 3%. The Lend- 
Lease settlements with France and Bussia are at 2f%. The 
British credit is at 2%, beginning on December 31, 1951. The 
terms on which the International Bank will be able to borrow 
are quite uncertain. To fix a base for our impression of the 
order of magnitude, let us leave out U.N.B.B.A. and the sub¬ 
scription to the I.M.F. and assume that the rest costs 3% on the 
average (which one may hope is an outside estimate). The result 
is an annual interest biuden of $360 million. It will be seen, 
contrary perhaps to expectation, that the total is small compared 
with the other main items in our calculation. Treble it, and you 
have only just exceeded $1 billion. And if you treble it the 
corresponding increase of new loans would be sufficient to clear 
the overall position for another decade or two. Moreover, it 
should be repeated that the figure of $360 toillion looks some 
way ahead. For we have included interest on the British credit 
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which does not begin to fall due for nearly six years, and the 
calculation assumes loans of $3,175 million on the American 
market through the International Bank, which will take some 
doing. 

In addition to the interest payment, there is the annual 
amortisation of capital. The British credit is spread over fifty 
years, the Export-Import Bank and other Lend-Lease credits 
over twenty to thirty years. But it is easiest to assume, what 
is not unreasonable, that new American ioans hereafter will be 
at least equal to the annual amortisation payments. If not, of 
course the aggregate interest payments wiU, after a time, fall off 
appreciably. In their statement of Foreign Loan Policy of the 
United States Grovemment published on February 21, 1946, the 
National Advisory Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems assert that the annual interest and amortisa¬ 
tion on the entire present and contemplated Export-Import Bank 
programme (that is, presumably, including the proposed additional 
$1-25 billion), the British Loan and the International Bank Loans 
floated in U.S. markets would be less than |1 billion. 

There are far too many uncertainties in the position allow 
of any clear-cut summing up. I am content to leave the reader 
to reach his own tentative conclusion in the light of the above. 
Very broadly, however, it looks as if the invisible balance of the 
United States on current account, including interest, is more 
likely to be adverse than favourable, and, if tourist traffic fulfils 
expectations, substantially adverse. For visible trade to assume 
an extsess of exports over imports by as much as $2 to |3 billion 
as an average over a period of years allows, from the point of 
view of the outside world, a considerable, one should hope an 
excessive, measure of pessimism. If American Commercial Policy 
is successful in directing itself with any degree of conviction to 
the preservation of equilibrium in the overall balance of pay¬ 
ments, the final outcome might be appreciably better than the 
above. 

It may be worth while to record the experience of the 
United States after the last war. The U.S. balance of payments 
from 1924 to 1930 inclusive showed a merchandise excess of almost 
$800 million a year on the average. But shipping and travelling, 
expenditure out the above favourable balance almost in half 
whilst cash remittances from the United States (no longer re¬ 
latively BO important to-day) almost eliminated the remainder; 
with the result that the next annual balance on capital account 
was not more than $100 million. 
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It is obvious that no country can go on for ever covering by 
new lending a chronic surplus on current a«countwithouteventually 
forcing a default from the other parties. The above estimates 
show, nevertheless, that the United States can continue foreign 
lending on a substantial scale for many years to come before the 
interest due becomes a major and burdensome element in the 
balance of payments taken as a whole. Anyway, the above 
estimates are certainly not, for better or for worse, going to 
continue valid for an indefinite time. Much will happen which 
we cannot foresee. It is sufficient to cast one’s prognosis a 
moderate distance forward. K we look forward a moderate 
distance, what resources will the outside world possess to discharge 
what, in the light of the above, it may find itself owing to the 
United States on annual current account ? 

These resources fall under three headings :— 

1. Existing Rescnircea in the U.8. 

We have seen above that foreign-owned liquid resources in 
the United States in the shape of ear-marked gold, bank balances 
and maij^et securities amount to at least $15 billion. It appears 
from Table V that the more liquid resources are well spread 
between a number of countries. Nevertheless, the countries 
most needing dollars are not necessarily those holding the largest 
balances; and some of the countries with the largest amounts 
regard their dollar balances as part of their ultimate reserves 
(e.g., Canada) and are not likely to draw upon them fully except 
in extreme circumstances. Thus only a portion of the above 
aggregate can be regarded as easily available to cover a balance of 
payments favourable to the United States. 

2. The New Projected Loans Themseives. 

If we omit from Table IX the contributions to U.N.R.R.A. 
and the credits for Lend-Lease settlements which have been 
already, or shortly will be, spent, we are left with a total of $13 
billion; this will rise to $14*25 million if the Export-Import 
Bank’s lending powers are increased, and it is presumably not the 
end, if we are looking five or ten years ahead. 

3. Chid Reserves and Current ProducHon. 

The 1937-40 average output outside the U.S.S.R. was in 
excess of $1 billion a year. In 1942-45 this fell to about $700 
million, on account of shortage of man-power and material. A 
large increase is now expected in Canada, and an increase, rather 
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thw a decrease (perhaps a substantial increase a little later on), 
in South Africa. Moreover, Russia presumably intends to make 
some use some day of her presumed large reserves and current 
output. The most recent report of the Bank for International 
Set^ments estimates the gold reserves of Central Banks and 
Governments other than the United States (excluding gold in the 
United States ear-marked on foreign account of which we have 
- already taken account above) at about |1<)*4 billion. |2*7 billion 
of this was accumulated in 1942-46; whilst the total increase in 
gold stocks outeide U.S. after America came into the war was 
considerably greater than this. It would seem, therefore, that the 
rest of the world could, if necessary, spare upwards of $1 billion 
a year, for a time at any rate, without sufferii^ great embarrass¬ 
ment. 

Putting one thing together with another, and after pondering 
all these figures, may not the reader feel himself justified in 
concluding that the chances of the dollar becoming dangerously 
scarce in the course of the next five to ten years are not very 
high? I found some American authorities thinking it at least 
as likely that America will lose gold in the early future as that 
she will gain a significant quantity. Indeed, the contrary view 
is so widely held, on the baeis (I believe) of mere impression, that 
it would be a surprising thing if it turns out right. 

In the long run more fundamental forces may be at work, if 
all goes well, tending towards equilibrium, the significance of 
which may ultimately transcend ephemeral statistics. I find 
myself moved, not for the first time, to remind contemporary 
economists that the classical teaching embodied some permanent 
truths of great significance, which we are liable to-day to over¬ 
look because we associate them with other doctrines which we 
cannot now accept without much qualification. There are in 
these matters deep undercurrents at work, natural forces, one 
can call them, or even the invisible hand, which are operating 
towanrds equilibrium. If it were not so, we could not have got 
on even so well as we have for many decades past. The United 
States is beoomu^ a high-living, high-cost country beyond any 
previous experience. Unless their internal, as well as their 
external, economic life is to become paralysed by the Midas 
touch, they will discover ways of life which, compared with the 
ways of the less fortunate regions of the world, must tend 
towards, and not away from, external equitibrium. 

Admittedly, if the classical medicine is to work, it is essential 
that import tarifEs and export subsidies should not progressively 
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offset its influeiioe. It is for this rea43on that one is entitled to 
draw some provisional comfort from the present mood of the 
American Administration and, as I judge it, of the American 
people also, as embodied in the Proposals for Consideration by an 
International Conference on Trade and Employment We have 
here sincere and thoroughgoing proposals, advanced on behalf 
of the United States, expressly directed towards creating a system 
which allows the classical medicine to do its work. It shows how 
much modernist stuff, gone wrong and turned sour and silly, is 
circulating in our system, also incongruously mixed, it seems, 
with age-old poisons, that we should have given so doubtful a 
welcome to this magnificent, objective approach which a few 
years ago we should have regarded as offering incredible promise 
of a better scheme of things. 

I must not be misunderstood. I do not suppose that the 
classical medicine will work by itself or that we can depend on 
it. We need quicker and less painful aids of which exchange 
variation and overall import control are the most important. 
But in the long run these expedients will work better and we 
shall need them less, if the classical medicine is also at work. 
And if we reject the medicine from our systems altogether, we may 
just drift on from expedient to expedient and never get really fit 
again. The great virtue of the Bretton Woods and Washington 
proposals, taken in conjunction, is that they marry the use of 
the necessary expedients to the wholesome long-rtm doctrine. 
It is for this reason that, speaking in the House of Lords, I 
claimed that “ Here is an attempt to use what we have learnt 
from modem experience and modem analysis, not to defeat, but 
to implement the wisdom of Adam Smith. 

No one can be certain of anything in this age of flux and 
change. Decaying standards of life at a time when our command 
over the production of material satisfactions is the greatest ever, 
and a diminishing scope for individual decision and choice at a 
time when more than before we should be able to afford these 
satisfactions, are sufficient to indicate an imderlying contradiction 
in every department of our economy. No plans will work for certain 
in such an epoch. But if they palpably fail, then, of course, we 
and everyone else will try something different. 

Meanwhile for us the best policy is to act on the optimistic 
hypothesis until it has been proved wrong. We shall do well not 
to fear the future too much. Preserving all due caution in our 
own activities, the job for us is to get through the next five years 
in conditions which are favourable and not unfavourable to the 
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restoration of our full productive efficiency and strength < of 
purpose, of our prestige with others and of our confidence in 
ourselves. We shaU run more rak of jeopardising the future if 
we are infiuenced by indefinite fears based on trying to look ahead 
further than any one can see. 

Kbtnbs 

King's College, Cambridge. 

[Invaluable help has been given by Mr. David McCurrach in 
the preparation of the aboye tables.] 
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THE BRITISH DEMAND FOR IMPORTS IN THE 
INTER-WAR PERIOD 

This note outlines a statistical investigation into (1) the 
factors determining Britain’s demand for imports during the 
cyclical changes of the inter-war period; (2) the likely demand for 
imports if there had been full employment at home; (3) the 
behaviour of different categories of imported commodities. 

I. The Demand fob Impoets as a Whole 

The total British demand for imports is largely determined 
by changes in the National Income, increasing in times of business 
prosperity and falling with business decline. This connection is 
direct and obvious. Consumption is closely correlated with the 
level of income; ^ and nearly half of British imports consists of 
food-stuffs for immediate consumption uses. Another substantial 
section of British import trade consists of raw materials and semi¬ 
manufactures (many of the commodities classified as manu¬ 
factured goods being in fact semi-manufactures which are the 
raw materials of British ‘‘ finishing ” industries); and the demand 
for this class of imports is directly determined by the fluctuations 
of basic economic conditions at home, which are in turn reflected 
in the changes of the national income. 

The observed relationship between changes in imports and 
changes in national income can be expressed in two ways. If we 
set out the changes in imports that typically result from a unit 
change in income, the relationship being measured is the 
‘‘ marginal propensity to impprt.” * If we relate proportional 
changes in imports and in income, we are measuring the income- 

1 Alvin Hansen, Fiscal Policy and Business Cycles (New York), Chapter XI, 
Appendix. 

* With ordincury arithmetic scales, plot the crude figures of total imports 
(as Y) against the national income (as X). We get a series of ppints on a scatter 
diagram, one for each year^ and, because the relationship between Y and X 
IS very roughly Unear, we can fit a line Y = o -f bX to these points. “ 6 ** is 
the marginal propensity to import, dYjdX, and is a constant for all values of 
X. The average propensity to import at income X is the proportion of that 
income spent on imports, or ajX -{- 6. If “a” is positive, the average pro¬ 
pensity exceeds the marginal propensity, but is a declining function of income. 
If ** a ’* is negative, the average propensity is less than the marginal propensity 
and is an increasing function of income. If ** a ” is zero, the two propensities 
coincide. For the relationship of imports to national income investigated here, 
“ 6 ” is positive; but negative values of ** b ” must exist in the ease of inferior 
goods the demand for which rises with falling income. 
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elaatioily of demand for imports. 1 The technique of correlation 
analysis is employed for the whole investigation. 

Let T be the money value of the total annual retained imports 
of commodities, as reported by the Board of Trade; and let X be 
the net national income at foctor cost, as given by Bichard Stone.^ 
Then the regression equation is: 

r = 12M + 0-2X, 

the unit being million pounds. This shows that over the period 
as a whole, from 1924 to 1038, each change of £1 in the national 
income of the U.K. tended to be accompanied by a change of about 
four shillings in the value of retained imports.’ On the average, 
23'1% of the national income has been spent on imports; this is 
greater than the marginal propensity to import, which is therefore 
a decreasing function of income. This is to be expected, as nearly 
half of British retained imports consists of food-stuffs, the pro¬ 
portionate expenditure on which should decrease as income 
increases. 

The trends of the two time series were opposite to each other, 
national income showing a slightly upward trend, while the value 
of retained imports having a strongly downward movement owing 
to the violent fall in prices. The crude data therefore under¬ 
estimate the marginal propensity to import, and a better result 
is obtained by fitting a line to the data with trend eliminated, and 
by considering changes in income and imports instead of total 
amounts. The regression of yearly changes of imports on yearly 
changes of income gives the equation : ¥ = —37-7 + 0-283X. 
When trend is eliminated by the method of least squares, the 
equation becomes y = 0'295x. These two results are close to each 
other; therefore we can conclude that the crude marginal pro¬ 
pensity to import is about 0-3. 

So far we have neglected changes in the terms of trade. But 
we can define the marginal propensity to import in real terms, 
the point of departure being the regression of qmrUity of imports 

^ If the scatter diagram is plotted with logarithmic scales, the regression 
coefficient of imports on income denotes the income-elasticity of demand for 

dY X 

imports. But a simpler way is to estimate the mean elasticity, e — ^. p, 

from the equation F a + bX, (S^e H. Schultz, The Theory and Meaaurement 
of Demand, pp. 19(1-192.) 

* Bichard Stone, The Analyeie of Market Demand (reprinted from Journal of 
Royal StatistictU Society, 1945). 

* No attempt has been xnade to correct the value of retamed imports for 
imports used in making meports. A roufi^ estimate shows that the correction 
would be small* 
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On real national income. The former series is derived by multi* 
plying an index of import qumitity with the base at 1930 by 
the value of imports in 1930; the latter series is the figures of real 
national income given by Stone. ^ When trend has been eliminated 
the regression equation is y = 0-13&1;, which gives a marginal 
propensity to import of 0*136. This is much smaller than the 
previous result, 0*3, the difference being clearly due to the fact 
that import prices fluctuated much more violently than domestic 
prices during the period covered. 

We caimot say that one of these results represents the “ true ” 
marginal propensity to import. 0*14 is probably the minimum 
value, while 0*14-0*3 is the range within which the marginal 
propensity to import fluctuated with changes in the terms of trade. 

For the data considered so far, the correlation coefficients are 
not very high; but tests suggest that they are probably statistic¬ 
ally significant.* In other words, the assumption of a relation 
between fluctuations of imports and of domestic national income 
can probably be established. There are two reasons for the rather 
low values of the correlation coefficients. Firstly, there have been 
special causes for certain unusual movements of imports. For 
instance, in the year 1926 the long coal stiike and the General 
Strike compelled British industries to use foreign raw materials 
for making both domestic consumption goods and goods for 
export. The most conspicuous example was the heavy increase 
in the importation of coal and of iron and steel semi-manufactures, 
which normally mainly came from domestic resources. Conse¬ 
quently the quantity of imports increased at a time when the 
domestic income was shrinking.* This tendency continued into 
1927; during that year there were exceptional imports of raw 
materials for use by the export industrira in working off the con¬ 
tracts delayed by the previous stoppage. In 1928 this phase had 
passed, and it is not surprising to find that imports decreased and 
fell into line with movement of income. Again, the spectacular 
increase in imports in 1931, while domestic employment was 
decUmng, was doe to heavy stock-piling of manufactured goods in 
anticipation of the imposition of a protective tariff. 

Secondly, the yemrly national income figures fail to reveal 

1 Stone, op, eU, 

* By uBix^ Fisher*8 z-transformation, the correlation coefficients are statistic¬ 
ally significant. But this test is not, of course, valid for the correlation of time 
serieB,«owmg to the presence of serial correlation. There is no satisfactory test 
which can be applied to a small number of observations of this type* 

* Taking 1924 as base, the increase in imports of all commodities was 8>6%, 
that of raw materials 19*0%, and that of manufactured goods 19*3%. 
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shoEt-tenii fluctuations in home economic conditions, which often 
have an important influence on imports. Therefore, in order to 
study the behaviour of imports during the trade cycle, we shall 
relate them to the index of home employment, which is a very 
stable function of the national income, and is better able to 
reflect its short-term fluctuations. The index used is based upon 
the estimates of employed persons subject to insurance, excluding 
persons sick or on strike, published in the Ministry of Labour 
Cfaeette. It follows that henceforth we shall be calculating 
emplo 3 nuent-elasticity instead of income-elasticity; the employ- 
ment-elasticity being defined as the ratio of the proportionate 
change in the quantity of imports to the proportionate change in 
home employment, when the import price remains constant. 

The regression equation for quantity of imports and home 
employment, trend being eliminated, is: y — 0*685x, with 
correlation coefficient equal to -}-0*54; which means that one 
point change in the index of home employment tended on the 
average to be accompanied by about 0-7 point change in the 
quantity of imports. This regression coefficient is a crude one, 
since other factors influencing the behaviour of imports have been 
ignored. But it enables us to make an approximate investigation 
into another interesting problem—^namely, the temporal relation¬ 
ship between imports and home employment. On a priori 
grounds, one would expect fluctuations in employment to lead 
those in quantity of imports. Is this expectation confirmed, and 
what is the length of the lead ? We find the correlation between 
the two variables when one is shifted forwards or backwards a 
certain number of months; the time-diflerence is then given by 
the largest of the correlation coefficients found. In this case we 
make a rough approximation by using quarterly figures of em¬ 
ployment. Thus, in order to calculate our correlation coefficient 
when employment leads by one quarter, we pair off the average 
employment from the fourili qtiarter of 1923 to the third quarter 
of 1924 with the imports for 1924; and so on.^ The results 
obtained are as follows : 

Correlatioxi 

ooeffloieat. 

Employment lead^ by two quarters . 0*60 

Employment leading by one quarter 0*64 

No W.0*54 

Employm^tlaggingbymie quarter. 0*60 


^ Both the monthly dgoree and the quarterly figures of quantity of imports 
published in the Boo/rd iff Trade Journal are not complete for all the years under 
investigation; tharsfore ws have to use the yearly figures. The quarterly 
figures of home emifioyment can be found In the if miftry of Labour QaatUe* 
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It appears that fluctuations of employment lead those of quantity 
of imports by between one and two quarters. 

We must now discuss further the employment-elasticity (or 
income-elasticity) of the demand for importe during the trade 
cycle; inquiring in particular whether the import jndce level, 
which has so far been neglected, is an equally important deter¬ 
minant of quantity of imports. We want to know the size of its 
effect, and whether the employment-elasticity will be different if 
import price is taken into consideration. 

Table I 

Indices of Quantity of Imports, Import Prices, and Home 
Employment (vnth Trend Eliminated) 


Year. 

(1) 

Total 

retained 

quantity. 

(2) 

Home 

employment. 

i 

T . 

Import price. 

(a) Average 
value in 
wage-unit. 

(6) Average 
value after 
correction. 

1924 

95-5 

103-3 

108 

105-6 

1925 

1000 

102-9 

103 

103-9 

1926 

104-3 

95-9 

100 

98*2 

1927 

105-4 

104-6 

99 

99*2 

1028 

99-2 

103-3 

105 

105-8 

1929 

103-4 

104-1 

107 

105-1 

1930 

102-4 

98-6 

100 

93-9 

1931 

104-5 

93-7 

85 

83-4 

1932 

90-6 

91-9 

83 

91-2 

1933 

91-7 

94-0 

84 

94-3 

1934 

95-8 

95-4 

90 

96-8 

1935 

96-0 

98-5 

96 

100-4 

1936 

101-9 

102-5 

102 

102-9 

1937 

107-8 

106-6 

120 

110-0 

1938 

102-0 

104-9 

117 

108-0 


If we plot quantity of imports and employment logarithmically, 
as shown in Fig. 1, we obtain as the equation of the fitted line : 

log y = 0’81 -f 0*696 log x, 

with correlation coefficient equal to -f0*66. This means that the 
crude elasticity of demand for imports is 0*696—^fairly inelastic. 
If the correlation coefficient had been high—^tkat is, if the devia¬ 
tions of the observed values from the fitted line had been small— 
we should have deduced that changes in import price and other 
disturbing causes had had little effect, and could be disregarded. 
But the actual value of the correlation coefficient is low enough 
to suggest that, even after allowing for the random changes in 
1926 and other years, home employment may not have been the 
only factor affecting the qiuuntity of imports. We observe that 
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in the years after the return to gold, when import prices were low 
relative to domestic prices, the observed values lie above the 
fitted line in Fig. 1. After 1932, when the pound sterling had 
depieciated, the observed values lie below the fitted line. It is 
therefore reasonable to suppose that the variations in import 
prices are the disturbing factor. 

The relationship between the quantity of imports and the 
import price is not a simple one. Firstly, the cost of buying 
imported goods (from the point of view of the domestic consumer) 



Fio. 1. 

Showing the correlation between the quantity of imports and home 
employment. 


is not the price quoted by the foreign sellers, but the quoted price 
c.i.f. plus import duties. The Board of Trade index of import 
prices does not make allowance for changes in tariffs. When we 
come to consider the behaviour of separate categories of imported 
goods, we shall have to make elaborate corrections for tariffs; 
but for our present purpose it will be sufficient to add to the 
annual values of imports the Customs revenue for the appropriate 
year. We then reduce these figures to an index-of import value 
including tariff, on the base 1930; dividing by the index of quan- 
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tity on baae 1930, we obtain an index of import price with import 
duties added. 

Secondly, it would seem a priori that at a given level of home 
employment the quantity of imports would vary inversely, not 
with the absolute level of import prices, but with the relative level 
of import and domestic prices. For domestic products compete 
with imports for the purchasing power in the hands of consumers. 
Hence, taking the Ministry of Labour’s oost-of-living index as 
the best representative of domestic prices,^ we derive the “ relative 
import price level after allowance for duties,” as shown in column 
(3) (b) of Table I, by dividing the index of absolute import prices 
by the cost-of-living index. 

Actually, over the period 1924-38 there has been a linear 
correlation of magnitude of 0-955 between British import price 
level (corrected for tariff) and the British cost-of-living index; 
the amplitude of the fluctuations of the import price being, how¬ 
ever, much greater. Within narrow limits a particular level of 
import price has been associated with a particular level of domestic 
price, both being no doubt influenced by the common factor, 
British home employment. It follows that if a particular absolute 
import price level is associated with a given level of employment, 
so also is a particular relative import price level. 

But of course in the inter-war period there were many instances 
where changes in the conditions of supply of British imports— 
that is, in the absolute import price level—were related to the level 
of British home employment. Thus the correlation between 
quantity of imports and corrected relative import price is positive, 
-f-0*24. This would seem to mean that the prioe-elastioity of 
British demand for imports is positive; which soimds absurd, for 
in theory the elasticity of the demand for a commodity with 
respect to its own price must be negative even in the case where it is 
an “ inferior ” commodity and the income effect outweighs the 
substitution effect. This phenomenon of positive correlation can 
be explained by the fact that, as the U.K. was the chief importer 
of certain important world exports, the world export prices (or 
the British import prices) were bound to move in the same 

^ The reason for not using the wholesale price index is that» besides its defect 
of inadequate weighting of manufactured goods, it inoludes the prices of the 
same goods in intermediate productive process~-^.{^., raw cotton and cotton 
yam. The cost-of-living index, which includes items entering into final con¬ 
sumption, is therefore considered to be a better theoretical measurement of the 
movemmits of domestic prices. Besides, the wholesale price index of the Beard 
of Trade consists of prices of many imported goods. C/. J. M. ^Loynes, A iMoHge 
on Money, Vol. I, Chapter IV. 
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dixeotion as British domestio employment. When employment 
was high, the quantity of imports was high, and therefore import 
prices tended to rise; and vice versa. This effect would be 
strengthened by the tendency of British employment to move with 
world employment. Therefore our regression equation of quantity 
on price represents, not the demand fonotion with respect to price. 


Lojy 

{Relative Price Level) 



Fro. 2. 

Showing the correlation between home employment and corrected import 

price level. 

but the foreigners’ supply function for British imports. In order 
to get a clear idea of the influence of price on quantity, we must 
separate statistioally the effect of employment changes on the 
import prices. 

The close association of import price with domestic employ¬ 
ment is illustrated in Fig. 2. 

The regression equation is : 

log y = —0*6081 -f- 1*3036 log x 
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with r = 4‘0'86. It is interesting to note that this diagram 
shows a variation reverse to that in Fig. 1. By careful com¬ 
parison, we can see that in the years in which the import price was 
high in relation to domestic employment, the quantity of imports 
was low in relation to employment; and the converse is also true. 

The fact that the slope of the regression line is 1*3 means that 
prices fluctuated more violently than domestic employment. 
During the years of depression the suppliers of British imports 
Logy 

(Quantity-Deviations) 



suffered not only from a shrinkage of the quantity exported to 
the U.K., but also fix)m a fall in the value per unit imported. 

From the results illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2, we can now 
calculate the price-elasticity after allowing for the influence of 
changes in home employment on both the quantity and the price. 
We do this by correlating the deviations from the quantity- 
emplo 3 rment function (shown in Fig. 1) with the deviations from 
the price-employment function of Fig. 2. The result is shown 
in Fig. 3, and the correlation is negative. 

Thq regression equation is : 

log y = -1-3*1745 - 0*6873 log x, 
with r = —0*56. The correlation coefficient represents, in 
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statistical language, the “ partial correlation ” between quantity 
and price. The negative correlation apparently reveals that, 
besides being directly sensitive to changes in domestic employ¬ 
ment, the quantity of British imports also varies inversely with 
changes in price. The price-elasticity, —0*69, indicates a 
“ moderate inelasticity,” which may be explained by the inelastic 
demand for the food-stuffs which form nearly half of British imports. 

Proceeding by the same method, the partial correlation 
between quantity of imports and home employment, keeping price 
constant, is -|-0'70, which is larger, and therefore shows a better 
fit, than the crude simple correlation coefficient, -{-0-56, for the 
data of Fig. 1. 

We can now combine our results to form a demand function 
for British imports. Let Xi be the quantity imported; the 
home employment, when price is kept constant; and x, the 
corrected relative price, when home employment is kept constant. 
Then the regression coefficients of log Xi on log x^ and log x^ will 
indicate respectively the employment- and the price-elasticity of 
British demand for imports. The regression equation is : 

log Xi — -f-0*4207 -f- 1*4297 log x^ — 0*6406 log a:*. 

The multiple correlation between quantity of imports (as dependent 
variable) and home employment and corrected relative price (as 
independent variables) is of the magnitude of 0*76, showing that 
in the period considered the variables of employment and price 
es;plain 66% of the variance in quantity of imports. This is 
quite satisfactory considering the random factors which also affect 
imports. 

Two conclusions may be drawn from the last equation. 
Firstly, the employment-elasticity, at -f-l*43, though fairly high, 
is not as high as in other industrial countries. Secondly, the 
price-elasticity is “ moderately inelastic ”; and therefore any 
deliberate attempt on the part of suppliers to decrease their 
prices will not increase the quantity they export to the U.K. 
proportionately. On the contrary, as the experience of the 
depression proves, such an attempt will make their balance of 
trade with the U.K. still worse. ^ 

^ This applm only to those mppliers whose exports consist mainly of low- 
prioe-elastioity ** agricultural products and whose exports to the U.K. are a very 
high proportion of their total exports* The situation is, of course, different in 
the case of those suppliers* whose exports are mainly manufactured goods of 
high price-elasticity (see Section HI below). But slnoe the former case pre¬ 
dominates in the Irtish import trade, our argument is generaUy true* 
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n. BbITISH DBMAND fob ImPOBTS 17KDBB FITXJ. 
Ejiploymbnt 

We can now ask : “ What would have been the value of total 
retained imports if the U.K. had attained fuU employment in 
19381 ” Contrasted to Sir William Beveridge’s assumption that 
under full employment 97% of wage-earners are employed, we 
take a conservative estimate of 95%.^ In 1938 the annual average 
of the total numbers of wage-earners insured under the Ceneral 
Insmrance Scheme were 13*6 millions. Assuming similar varia¬ 
tions in employment among non-insured workers, employment at 
full-employment level would have been 12*9 millions, which is 
equal to 131*9% of 1930, or 118*7% if trend is eliminated.* If the 
same relative import price level had prevailed under fiill employ¬ 
ment, the quantity of imports with employment at 118*7 would 
have been 121*4%, or 127*4 with trend added. The actual value 
of retained imports in 1938, when the quantity was at 107 with 
respect to 1930 was equal to £858*8 millions; the value at full 
employment would have been £1,022 millions— i.e., 858*8 x 
127*4/107. 

However, £1,022 millions is the minimum figure for the value 
of total retained imports under the assumption of full employ¬ 
ment in 1938. In fact, the combined effect of unfavourable 
change of relative import price level and the low home price- 
elasticity would have increased the value of imports to a much 
higher figure. Domestic prices would have risen as a result of 
full employment, and the consequential increase in the demand 
for imports would also have increased the import prices. On 
balance, the relative import price level would have become un¬ 
favourable to the U.K., because prices of agricultural produce and 
raw materials are subject to greater fluctuations than are prices of 
manufactured goods. This is justified by the experience that 
during the inter-war period one point change in British cost-of- 
living index has been on the average associated with 2*3 point 
change in the index of import prices.* Therefore, corresponding 
to different relative price levels assumed to have prevailed in 

^ Sir W. Beveridge, FM Employment o Fru Sodety, pp. 124-131. E. A. Q. 
Robinson, in his review of this book, has given reasons for the improbability of 
unemployment being reduoed to 3% (Eookomio Aocsnal, April 104S, pp. 70-76). 

* Theoretioally it is better to use the figure of total working population. 
But, sinoe all our oaloulatians am based upon tlie index of estimated insured 
persons in employment, here we have to use the same index, which is probably 
an adequate approximarion. 

* The regression equation is: (Absolute import price including tariff) >• 
2-3 X (cost-of-living) — 119*8, with r » -|-D'966. 
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1938, Hiero Nrould have been different values of the total retained 
imports. We summarise our results in tiie foUowing table: ^ 

Tabzj: II 

Theoretical Vahtes of Total Rained Imports at FvU Emphyment 
under the Assumption of Different Price Levels 


(1) 

Cost-of-living 

Index 

(% of 1838). 

(2) 

Absolute import price 
(theoreticcd value 
oorrespozuiing to (1)). 

(3) 

Value of total 
retained m^rts 
(£ mn.). 

110 

1100 

1,104 

116 


1,272 

120 

1415 

1,347 

125 

152*2 

1,421 

130 

163*3 

1,403 

135 

174*1 

1,563 


III. Thb Vabyino Natxjbb of thb Demand fob Imfobts 

Over the trade cycle there has been a close association of total 
quantity of imports with home emplo 3 rment and with corrected 
relative price; but, nevertheless, individual categories of imported 
commodities have manifested a variety of behaviour patterns, 
reflecting different types of domestic demand for imports. For 
instance, the behaviour of imported producers’ goods differs con¬ 
siderably from that of consfuners’ goods; imports of finished 
products vary differently from those of raw materials and semi¬ 
manufactures ; fluctuations in imports of consumers’ luxuries ate 
different from those of essentials, and so on. 

Those various patterns of change wUl be further complicated 
by fluctuations of inventories or stocks. Inventories tend to 
fluctuate with the trade cycle and to amplify the cycle. The 
reason for this is the entrepreneurs’ need to carry several months’ 
stocks in the normal process of production; so that increasing 

* The table is obtaiiied ae follows. Let O be the assumed cost-of-living index 
as % of 1038; time this is 0'047% of 1930. From the equation of the previous 
footnote, therefore, X, 2-3 X O-OiT — 119-8, where /, is the (absolute) import 
price including tariff. We thus obtain /|/0‘947C R', the ratio of import price 

to the cost of living—t.s., the relative import price; and from Uiis we remove 
the trend, obtaining a value R. Substituting this value R, with home employ¬ 
ment at full-enq>loyment level, into the equation on page 107, we get quantity 
of inqiort without trend. To this we add back trend, obtaining the quantity 
which would have been imported in 1038 under fuUsemployment, witii our 
assumed value of O. In order to obtain the value wa must mult^dy by inqwrt 
price without tarifF; the tariff rate increased the price of total inq>orta by about 
18-0% in 1838 and our required value is therefore: 

(Quantity inmorted under full enmloyment including trend) X (0-881,) X 

___ (Actaal v^ue in 1888) 

(Actual quantity, 1^8) x (Actual pinoe witbotit tariff, lOsO) 
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ootuumeis’ expenditure makee entrepreneurs add to their stodks 
in order to preserve their normal inventory ratio. Moreover, 
sometimes the element of speculation comes in to amplify the 
cyclical fluctuations. 

In the case of the U.K., many categories of raw materials and 
semi-manufactures are imported both for home-consumption uses 
and for making exports. If the latter demand predominates over 
the former, then the quantity imported is determined, not so much 
by the general economic conditions at home, as by the exports of 
the corresponding category of manufactured goods. The import 
of raw cotton is a typical example. 

This section also uses partial correlation analysis, but it involves 
a more elaborate technique. The basic data are the Board of 
Trade indices of quantity and average value for retained imports, 
which are given for five groups of commodities, of which we shall 
neglect two, “ Annuals, Not for Food,” and ” Parcel Post.” 
The index numbers are given for the years 1928-29 on base 1924; 
for 1924 and 1931-36 on base 1930; and for 1936-38 on base 1936. 
H. W. Macrosty has given the figures for 1926-27 on base 1924.1 
We can therefore link all these together to give a continuous series 
on base 1930. 

A more elaborate method is required for the tarifl corrections. 
We must give separate considerations to specific duties, ad 
valorem duties, and Imperial Preference. The method adopted 
is to obtain from the Board of Trade Journal all the duty changes 
in the period, ignoring the effect during fractions of a year; then 
to work out the average duty on the category for the year 1924, 
using as weights the value of the items imported in 1930; and 
finally to correct this from year to year as the duties were altered 
(i.c., by adding or subtracting each change in duty multiplied by 
the proportion which the value of the item to which the change 
applied bore to the total value of that category imported in 1930). 
In the case of specific duties, the duty was reduced to a per¬ 
centage of the value per unit in 1930 of the item to which it 
applied, and the average specific duty was compiled as a separate 
series. This is therefore added to the average value instead of 
being multiplied into it.‘ 

* H. W. Macrosty, “ The Oversea Trade of the United Kingdom, 1024-81,” 
Jowmal of Royal SUUistical Society, 1932. 

* The late P. B. Harrack has discussed the problem in great detai) in an 
unpublished article; and this formula is his. He has made the corrections for 
several series for the years 1923-38, and also graphic representations showing 
the correlation between quantity, price and employment (without elimination of 
the trends). 
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Let At ss the average ad vahrem duty on commodities im¬ 
ported firom British conntiies, 

Af — the average od valorem duty on ooiamiodities im¬ 
ported from non-British countries, 

— the average specific duty on commodities imported 
&om British countries, 

S/ = the average specific duty on commodities imported 
from non-British countries, 

/j =: the total value of imports in the category under con¬ 
sideration from British countries, 

If = the same total for imports from non-British 
countries, 

P = the Board of Trade Index Number of average value, 
Pi = the index of average value eorrected for tai^s. 

Then, 

p _ ~f~ IWl) ~l~ ~f~ lOQ) I + If^I 

‘ 100(/t -f- If) A + f/ 

Moreover, it is theoretically desirable to express the price in 
wage-units. We make corrections accordingly. The final result 
is the “ average internal value of retained imports in wage-units.” 

Let = log (quantity of imports), 

= log (home employment), 

0*3 = log (import price in wage-units corrected for tariffs), 
3*4 = log (price in wage-units of similar home-produced 
goods). 

If we take the quantities for a particular category of imports, we 
obtain a demand function for that category ; 

Xi—a-)- — CTj -f dx^. 

The regression coefficients -f 6 and —c are approximations to the 
employment-elasticity and price-elasticity of demand for imports. 
In contrast to the analysis applied to toted imports, this conclusion 
is correct only under certain assumptions. These eusumptions are: 
(1) that the quantity of imports is very large or very small com¬ 
pared with the home supply, or (2) that the home supply is very 
elastic to home price and is not much affected by general changes 
in home emplo 3 rment. If these assumptions are not fulfilled (or, 
in other words, if changes in «, «ad Xg react on Xi), we require to 
know both demand and supply functions for h(Hue-produoed goods 
used as substitute for the category of imports in question. 

We now turn to the actual data. The three Board of Trade 
groups which we are cemridering are : (a) Food, Ihink and Tobacco, 
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(6) Baw Materials and Artioles Mainly Unmanufaotnzed, and (e) 
Artioles Wholly or Mainly Maan^itottired. This classification is 
not without defects, for in the third group many artioles are in 
reality semi-manufactures imx>orted for the final process of pro¬ 
duction in this coimtry. But, even so, the employment- and prioe- 
elastidties of these general groups will be interesting and useful. 

(a) Food, Drink and Tobacco .—The imjKnrt price index is 
corrected for tariff changes, and then expressed in terms of the 
relative price level (as we have done before for the total imports)— 
i.e., it is divided by the Ministry of Labour’s cost-of-living index. 
Finally it is deflate by the index of money wage-rates, published 
by the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 

The simple correlation between quantity of food imports and 
home employment is negative, —0*64. At first si^t this is 
absurd, since the commodities of this group cannot in general be 
“ inferior goods.” But the data show that the price moves in 
the same direction as home employment, so that the phenomenon 
can be accounted for in either of two ways: firstly, if the quantity 
is very inelastic with respect to employment, but very elastic with 
respect to price; secondly, if the qiiantity is inelastio with 
respect both to price and to employment, but prices have fiuctuated 
so greatly that they outweighed the influence of employment. 
We can choose between these explanations only after using partial 
correlation analysis. 

The partial correlation coefficients are as follows : 

Quantity on employment, with price constant . . 4‘0'55 

Quantity on price, with employmint constant . . —0*80 

Employment on price, with qimntity constant . . +0*01 

The partial regression equation is : 

log Xi = 1*6268 -1- 0*66 log a:, — 0*314 log.'r,, 

where Xi, x^ and a;, are quantity, employment and price respec¬ 
tively. The multiple correlation coefficient is 0*86. 

As would be expected, the demand is inelastic with respect 
both to employment (4-0*56) and price (—0*314), so we must 
choose the second explanation for the apparent anomaly mentioned 
above. The multiple correlation coefficient meems that 76% of 
the fluctuations in the quantity can be explained by means of the 
variables of employment and relative price. 

By the same method we obtain -{-3*7 for the partial regression 
or relative price on employment, quantity being kept constant. 
In other words, 1% change in home employment was on the 
average accompanied by a 3*7% change in relative price level. 
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Thus while the 1% increase in employment increas^ the quantity 
of imports by 0*55%, the simultaneous increase in relative price 
(associated with increase of employment) decreased the quantity 
by 3-7 X 0*314, or 1*16%. Thus there was a net decrease in 
imports of food-stuffs. 

(b) Brno McUerials and Ariidea Mainly Unmanufactured .— 
After correction for tariff, the absolute import price level is 
divided by the Board of Trade index of wholesale prices of 
industrial materials,^ thus giving a relative price level. The 
regression equation is : 

log = 0*1167 + 1*4912 log x^ — 0*551 log rg, 

with a multiple correlation coefficient equal to 0*746. 

(c) Articles Wholly or Mainly Manufactured. —^The import 
price level corrected for tariff is divided by the same index as in (b). 
The regression equation is : 

log Xi = 1*3942 + 1*4420 log — 1*12 log x^. 

The demand for imports in this category is seen to be elastic 
with respect to variations in price; doubtless because most of the 
imported manufactures can be produced at home. The multiple 
correlation coefficient is 0*976, which means that only 5% of the 
fluctuations in quantity of imports cannot be explained as con¬ 
nected with variations of employment and prices. 

(d) Elasticities for Certain Particular Categories of Imported 
Commodities. —^Table III shows the elasticities of demand for 
certain imported commodities with respect to employment (E^) 
and absolute import price in wage-units (£<); and in several cases 
with respect to home price of substitute (Ef^. The multiple 
correlation coefficient (R) for each category is also listed. It 
is interesting to note that on the whole the elasticities of the 
particular categories conform to those of the group to which they 
belong. For food-stuffs, E^ and Ei are both less than unity; 
raw materials have E^ greater than 1, but Ei less than 1; manu¬ 
factures have both elasticities greater than 1. 

Some imports are mainly purchased by consumers for the 
purpose of immediate or “ deferred consumption; others are 
used for the production of consumption goods; while some 
imports are mainly producers* goods. Table III is therefore 
divided into these three classes.* 

^ This index suffers from the defect that it consists of prices of many im* 
ported raw materials. We use it as deflator because of no better alternative. 

‘ This classiflcation is arbitrary; but it reflects the economic behaviour of 
a society better than the classification given by the Board of Trade. 

No. 222.—VOL. LVI. P 
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Table III 

Elasticities for Certain Particular Categories of Imported 
Commodities * 



R, 

Ef, 

E,. 


1 i 1 

I. Goods Mainly Purchased by Consumers, 



(1) For immediate consumption : 





Meat (Id). 

0*85 

012 

-0*48 

+0-72 

Animals, living, for food (I c) 

0-76 

0-29 

-0*38 

— 

Dairy produce (I e) f . 

0-89 

0-43 

-0-34 

+017 

Fresh fruits and vegetables (I f) t . 

0-87 

0*56 

-0*47 

+0-85 

Grain and flour (la). 

0*94 

0-84 

~0-69 

+0-24 

Tobacco (I i) t . 

0-89 

0-98 

-0-46 

— 

Feeding-stufls for animals (lb) 

(2) For “ deferred ” consumption ; 

0-70 

200 

-013 

— 





Other textile goods (III 1) . 

0*87 

1*30 

-1-70 

— 

Apparel (III m) . 

Wood and timber manufactures (III h) . 

0-76 

1-29 

-1-80 

— 

0*83 

1-70 

-~1*80 1 

— 

Cotton yam and manufactures (III i) 

0-91 

202 

-4*69 

+ 3*82 

Cutlery, hardware, etc. (Ill c) 

0-80 

2*30 

-MO 1 

— ' 

Pottery, glasses, etc. (Ill b) . 

0*85 

310 

-6*90 i 

— 

Woollen manufactures (III j) 

0-81 

360 

-6*40 1 

— 

Silk manufactures (UI k) . . . 

0*78 

4-70 

-M2 I 

— 


II. Oooda Mainly Entering into the Production of Consumers* Goods, 


Paper-making materials (II1) . 

0-87 

0-72 

-0*10 

— 

Wool and woollen rags (II g) . 

0 74 

0'89 

-0*47 

— 

Other textile materials (II i) . 

0 90 

101 

-0*21 

— 

Hides and skins, undres^d (II k) 

0 76 

1*06 

-0*43 

— 

Raw cotton and cotton waste (11 f) . 

066 

1-37 

-0*25 


Raw silk (II h) . 

0-76 

410 

-0*46 

— 

III. Goods Mainly Entering into Production in General: 1 

'Producers* 

Goods. 

Oil-seeds and nuts, etc. (II j) . 

0 86 

0*90 

-0*72 

— 

Oils, fats and resins, manufactured (III p). j 

0 64 

0*91 

-0*72 

— 

Wood and timber (He). 

0-60 

2*13 

-0*41 

— 

Electric goods and apparatus (III f) . 
Non-metalliferous mining and quarry pro¬ 

0 88 

3*10 

-5*90 

— 

ducts (except coal) (II b) . . , 

0*96 

3* 10 

-1*31 

-- 

Machinery (III g) . 

Non-ferrous metals and manufactures 

0-95 

3*16 

-2*10 

— 

(HI d). 

Non-ferrous metalhferous ores and scraps 

0-69 

3*40 

-4*50 

— 

(11 d). 

0-86 

4*14 

-0*31 

— 

Iron and steel manufactures (III c) . 

0 72 

6*10 

-1*15 

— 

Vehicles (HI s). 

1 0-84 

6*45 

-1*10 

— 

Iron ore and scrap (II c) . 

0'94 

9*45 

-1*91 

+ 1*27 


* The niimber in parentheses indicates the Category number in the Board of 
Trade's olassifioation. The rest of the categories have not been dealt with. 
The sources of the price of home>produced substitute are : 

(1) Meat; Compiled by taking weighted average of the prices of mutton, 
beef, lamb and pork, as published in Agrioultural StcUistios. 

(2) Dairy produce ; Compiled by taking weighted average of the prices 
of milk, egg, cheese and butter, published in Agricultural Statistical 

(3) Fresh fruit and vegetables: The price series of ** Fruit, vegetables 
*and glasshouse produce ’* has been published in Agricultural StaUsUos for 
the years 1927-38. 

(4) Grain and dour: For 1927-38 the price series of ** cereal and farm 
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The square of the multiple correlation coefficient indicates 
the percentage of fluctuations in quantity of imports which can be 
accounted for by a linear relationship with the variations of 
employment and import prices (and in several cases also of the 
home prices of substitutes). In our pr^nt study, the significance 
of the correlation is different for individual categories of com¬ 
modities. But in general we may say that the changes in home 
employment and import prices are important factors in deter¬ 
mining the behaviour of individual commodities. 

With the exception of “ feeding-stuffs for animals,” all cate¬ 
gories in the group of “ immediate consumers’ goods ” are rather 
insensitive to employment changes. This is in accordance with 
the fact that consumption, though closely related to income, 
changes less than in proportion to income. The price elasticities 
are low, because the U.K. is not self-sufficient in food-stuffs, and is 
therefore boimd to buy abroad. The presence of home-produced 
substitutes does not alter the situation, as their total quantity is 
small in relation to the total home consumption. 

The “ deferred consumers’ goods ” show an elastic demand 
with respect to changes in employment. The employment- 
elasticity of silk manufactures is very high, because they are 
generally luxuries. The demand in this group is elastic with 
respect to changes in import price because there are home-pro¬ 
duced goods competing with the imports. 

Most of the raw materials in the Group 11 show an elastic 
demand with respect to changes in employment; but all of them 
are inelastic to changes in import price because they cannot be 
produced at home. 

The demand for “ producers’ goods ” is very elastic with 
respect to changes in employment. This reflects the fact that 


crops** in Agrictiltural Statietics; for 1924-26 the prices of wheat, oats and 
barley. 

(5) Cotton yam and manufactures : It is obtained from the unpublished 
dissertation of Mr. Y. N. Hsu. 

(6) Iron ore and scrap : The index of the home price of scrap can be 
obtained from Mr. Tew (also unpublished dissertation). The average value 
of iron ore per ton can be computed from the statistics of total .weight 
produced and of total value, published in Statistics of the Iron and Steel 
Industries, 19S7, then it has been reduced to an index number on base 
1930. The figure for 1938 is based upon estimation. Finally, the two 
indices have been given the same relative weights as ore and scrap have 
in the import index, to combine into a single index. This is the method 
used by Marrack. 

t For 1928-38 only. 

{ The index of quantity has been corrected for ohanges in stocks. 
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employment in the heavy industries fluctuates much more than 
employment in general. Where there are substitutes produced at 
home, the demand is also elastic with respect to changes in 
import price. 

Moreover, if a considerable part of certain raw materials is 
Tised for making exports, then the volume of British exports 
of those particular manufactured goods is also an important 
factor in determining demand for imports. Raw cotton and wool 
are two typical examples. Let E, be “ export-elasticity ”; 
our results are as follows : 



JR. 

E.. 

E^. 

K- 

Kaw cotton and cotton waste : 

(1) As shown in Table III 

0 66 

1*37 

-0-25 


(2) Including volume of exports of cotton 
manufactures as a variable . 

0-91 

0-65 

-0 31 

-fO-83 

Wool and woollen rags : 

(1) As idiown m Table III 

0-74 

0*89 

-0-47 


(2) Including volume of exports of wool- 
len manufactures as a variable 

0 87 

0*32 

-0*39 

■fO-66 


IV. SlTMMABY 

The findings discussed above may be summarised as follows :— 

(1) The total British demand for imports is largely determined 
by changes in home employment; and the level of relative import 
price is also important. The demand with respect to the changes 
in employment is elastic; but inelastic with respect to changes 
in price. 

(2) The marginal propensity to import of the XJ.K., which 
fluctuates with changes in terms of trade, probably lies within the 
limits of O'14 to 0'3. 

(3) The value of the British demand for imports under full 
employment and 1938 conditions cannot be less than £1,300 
millions, because the terms of trade are likely to turn against 
the U.K. 

(4) Individual categories of imported commodities manifest 
a variety of behaviour patterns, reflecting the different types of 
domestic demand for imports. In most cases changes in general 
home employment and in import price are still important factors. 
On the whole, the employment- and price-elasticities of pauiiicular 
categories conform to those of the group to which they belong : 
food-stuffs have both elasticities less than unity; manoiaotuxes 
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hare both greater thui unity; for the raw materials, employ¬ 
ment-elasticity is greater than unity and price-elasticity is less 
than unity. But in some oases changes in stocks, prices of home- 
produced substitutes and volume of British exports of particular 
manufactiues are also important. 

Tsb-Chttn Chang 

8t. John's CoUege, 

Cambridge. 



THE FDTUBE OUTPUT OF THE CONSTRUCTIONAL 
INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The prosperity not only of America, but also of many other 
parts of the world, is dependent on recovery being set in motion 
in that country on the first signs of a slump, and on sufficient 
effective demand being brought continuously to bear on all the 
available factors of production. The part to be played in tins 
prosperity by the constructional industries is to some extent 
obscured in America, as indeed also in Creat Britain, by the 
“ unbalanced ” peculiarities of the immediate post-war situation, 
during which, in both countries, economic recovery is being 
dominated by the need for replenishing inventories and for 
general readjustment to civilian demand. This will be the period 
of the initial boom. In this period the constructional industries 
will compete with other industries for temporarily scarce factors. 

But in a longer run, especially in America, there may be an 
acute necessity for a large volume of constructional activity to 
ensure that all the resources of the country are absorbed. Indeed, 
the need for a large constructional programme to absorb un¬ 
employed labour may everywhere arise sooner than has been 
commonly anticipated. Some studies of American conditions 
suggest that under full employment it may be a key-point of the 
economy,^ and this country, too, may find that the full employ¬ 
ment of building and civil engineering labour needs a carefully 
adjusted demand. In Germany, also, though figures are lacking, 
it may be difficult to keep a de-industrialised population fully 
employed without a considerably expanded constructional labour 
force, and this provides an example of a similar planning problem 
that may well be compared in size with the problem in America. 

As Mr. Rasminsky has pointed out,* unless there is a com¬ 
plete embargo on international trade, no country can insulate 
itself from the shocks likely to be caused all over the world by a 
recession in the American economy. The future prospects of the 
constructional industry in that country, therefore, have a special 
importance for the well-being of the world, and particularly for 

^ wages and salaries vinder full employment are estimated for contract 
construction at 192% above the 1944 level in Table IV of “ Incomes from Wages 
and Salaries in the Post-War Period/* by K. J. Myers and N. A. Tolies {MorUhly 
Labor Review, September, 1946). 

* EooKOiao JoxmKAL, June 1945. 
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Great Britain, with its relatively high proportion of foreign trade 
to total national income. 

The constructional industry has a greater importance for the 
internal economy of America than is commonly realised. As 
Professor Alvin Hansen has remarked, ^ “ With respect to the 
Great Depression of the ’thirties, it is worthy of note that the 
constructional boom of the ’twenties was the greatest in our 
history and that the precipitate decline in building after 1928 
exceeded that in any earlier period.” It is commonly accepted 
that, in America, the building cycle is on the average about twice 
as long as the major business cycle *—^that is, about seventeen 
years, as against eight and a fraction, and the result of the two 
cycles together is that every alternate major business boom 
coincides with a boom in building construction.* It is clear, 
then, that after the interruption of the war, the business cycle 
that is now about to run its course in America is one of those 
likely, according to the evidence of a centmy, to coincide with 
an acceleration in constructional activity. 

What, then, are the prospects? Does the American con¬ 
structional industry really stand at the beginning of a period of 
intense and sustained activity? At what rate will the labour 
force on building enterprise, in fact, be built up ? It is xiseful to 
consider, although at the disadvantage of being separated by 
the Atlantic from the actual conditions under discussion, what 
these prospects seem to be. In the following pages the informa¬ 
tion available in this country, including the many highly specialised 
studies made by the American Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
National Resources Planning Board, has been used to assess the 
likelihood of such a boom. Moreover, the discussion that follows 
may throw some light on the nature of the problems inherent in a 
large-scale building programme. 

It is necessary to discuss :— 

(o) the magnitude of the man-power problem, and the 
rate of buUd-up of labour employed on construction; 

(b) the total value of the public and private demand for 
housing and building anticipated by American economists 
writing on this subject. Some of the articles under con¬ 
sideration were written some months ago,* and the position 

* Fitedl Poliey and Btuinett OyelM, p. 24. 

* Op. eit., p. 22. 

* Frofewor Hansen gives 1887, 1867, 1878,1898 and 1929 as dates of business 
boom turning-points that coinoided with reoessionB in oonstmotional activity. 

* B.g., Bobinson Newcomb: “ Can the Construction Industry Cany its 
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needs to be re-assessed.^ Furthermore, it is interestixig to 
consider some of the wider aspects of the problem, and to 
attempt to relate the anticipated building boom to the 
general background of American economic conditions. 
(b) may be considered under the headings :— 

(b) (i) the social and economic factors affecting the 
demand for housing and building; 

(b) (ii) whether some demand law for housing may 
be devised and used as a basis for roughly computing the 
likely magnitude of detaand in the future. 

Thirdly, there remains 

(e) the relation of construction to the National Income 
in the United States as compared with this country, and the 
time-lags involved in establishing a “ normal ” relationship. 

From a discussion of these points it may be possible to draw 
some general conclusions as to the economic importance of an 
American building boom. 

(a) Magnitttdb of the Man-power Problem 

The rates of build-up, planned or discussed for the construc¬ 
tional labour forces in the U.S.A., Great Britain and Germany 
may be compared as follows ;— 


Labour Forces to be Employed (Thousands.) 



U.S. 

U.K. 

(insured males 
aged 16-64). 

Germany 
(new Reich 
l^undaries). 

End of: 

War. 

900 

578 

700 

First post-war year . 

1,250 

850 


Second post-war year 

1,750 

1,070 


Third post-war year . 

2,500 

1,300 


Fourth post-war year 

2,900 

1,500 



Immediate Share of Post-war Employment? (Review of Economic SUUistice, 
Aug^t 1945). 

Bureau of Labor Statistics : ** Probable Volume of Post-war Construction 
(Monthly Labor Review, February-April 1945, subsequently publiidied as Bulletin 
Ko. 825), and ** Site Employment in Post-war New Construotion (MorUftly 
Labor Review, July 1945). 

A. Smithies, S. Morris Livingston and J. L. Mose^: Articles forecasting 
post-war demand (Econometrica, January 1945). 

For further bibliography, see Everett E. Hagan: ** Postwar Out]^ut in the 
United States at Full Emplo 3 anent ** (Review of Eeonomic SialiHieB, May 1945). 

^ The latest information on Americui intentions comes from the ** Veterans* 
Emergency Housing Progranit’ ’ a Eaport to the President from Wilson W. Wyatt» 
Housing Expediter (Febfuavy 1946). This programme has not received 
Ccmgressional sanoticm at the time of writing. 
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The U.S. figuzes in this table are based on estimates givmx in 
the MoiMy Labor Review,^ the British figures on the announced 
White Paper policy of 1^ million men in the building industry, 
and given (a) the current rates of build-up, and (6) the assump¬ 
tions that this target will be reached by early 1949, and that 
there will be a normal proportion of civil engineering labotu:. 
The German figures are derived from such information as is 
avtulable of the probable order of magnitude of the employment 
problem in that country. It is assumed that, to attain full 
employment, Germany may need 2*8 million workers in building 
and construction by July 1949, as this seems to be the residual 
figure left for this industry according to the Allies’ plan, although 
not specifically mentioned therein. 

The point that stands out is that, for three years at least, 
the United States needs not only a much greater absolute increase 
than Great Britain, but a faster proportionate rate of build-up. 
America aims at increasmg its labour force in four years firom 
900,000 to nearly 3,000,000; Great Britain in the same period 
from 678,000 ’ to 1,500,000. To attain these rapid adjustments 
in the size of the labour force engaged on construction, certain 
conditions must be realised. Biiefiy, there must be an effective 
demand for the output of the labour forces sufficient to attract 
and retain labour for this purpose away frrom alternative purposes, 
and this effective demand must be capable of absorbing labour 
at definite dates. 

Effective demand in this connection implies three things. 
First there must be a need for buildings, the term “ need ” being 
defined in the very limited sense of a need which private indi¬ 
viduals or public authorities have for constructional works. It 
may be presumed that neither churches nor schools nor houses 
will be built unless somebody wants them and will use them 
when they have been completed.* This condition has to be 
fulfilled unless a building programme is to consist of producing 
useless public works. Secondly, the need has to be supported 
by CMiequate public or private finance. If the price at which 
houses are obtainable is greater than that which private, indi¬ 
viduals can afford, then either a public body subsidises house- 

^ Op. oit. (Febniarf-Aptil 1946). Mr. Wystt’a {nogramms requires 1,160,000 
workers on site (for houMng (done) by wid-1947, which impUes an even steeper 
build-up of labour in the industry than that shown in the table. 

* Monthly Digest of Statisties, Mb. S, Table 68. 

* Or in other words “ need ” is the equivalent of an ratisipsted positive 
mar^nal sooial or private net product sufBoiently greater than sero to be dis¬ 
cernible by the prospective public or private building owner. 
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building or the need remains ineffective. Thirdly, the organisa¬ 
tion must exist for placing contracts at such intervals as will 
result in the absorption of the desired labour force at the appro¬ 
priate rate. Such organisation is at best complicated and 
diffused through numerous agencies, since urban development 
touches on so many interests, and also because the very nature 
of building operations is the co-ordination of a large number 
of small contributions in a final result. The organisation may 
take one of many forms, but it must exist if contracts are to 
let and operated. 

There has been extensive war-time experience in the United 
States and in this country of letting contracts for consiaructional 
work, including large-scale temporary and permanent war-time 
housing projects and pre-war public works schemes. The kind 
of administrative, seasonal, and organisational lags that occur 
between the date of the official decision to proceed with a pro¬ 
gramme and the actual employment of work-people on sites is 
not only on record, but has been fuUy analysed. ^ Similar analyses 
could no doubt be made firom official archives in this country. 
There is thus a background of experience against which to test 
delays inherent in constructional programmes. More attention 
will be given to this point in the concluding section of this article. 

The American forecast of labour to be employed, worked out 
in the Monthly Labor Review,^ was not, at the time of writing, 
embodied in legislation or in announced Government policy, and 
it was calculated before victory in Europe. The method followed 
by the investigators was to assemble aU relevant data that would 
help them to publish an “ informed opinion ” of the likely volume 
of post-war constructional activity. They carefully qualified 
their conclusions by pointing out that they were not making a 
“ strictly mathematical forecast ” for which “ neither the tech¬ 
niques nor the data sufficed,” but that they were putting forward 
a reasonable estimate based mainly on a study of trends and a 
study of such programmes as had been tentatively drawn up. 
They approached their task by first making inquiries not only 
as to the actual existing programmes of Federal and State agencies, 
finance organisations, public utilities, etc., but also as to the 
past experience of the country in construction and the finanninl 
history of various classes of buildings put up fiom 1920 to 1040. 
It is these realistic but tentative estimates that now must be 

* See, for instance. National Besoumeg Flanniog Board Economic Effects 
of the Federal Pnblio Works Ej^MUditures, 1932-88 ’* (Novemher 1940). 

• Op. eit. (February-April 1945). 
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re-assessed in relation to the needs of the country for 1946 and 
1947, to the probability of an effective demand, and to the 
organisation of both the building industry and of the various 
agencies concerned in building work. 

The next point to consider is what the size of the labour 
force to be employed on construction looks like in comparison 
with previous periods. For the fourth post-war year the total 
of 3*1 million men-years of employment is made up of 2*25 million 
men-years on private and 0* 86 on public account. 1 *2 million men- 
years of the predicted programme would be for new residential 
building. In value terms and at 1940 prices, this means that 
the output of the industry would rise, in the view of the esti¬ 
mators, from |4*6 bn. in the final war-year to |12*1 bn. in the 
fifth post-war year—^that is, to an average of $10*9 bn. for the 
first five years. The figures are shown in Table A. 

The first post-war year was likely to be transitional and, from 
the longer term point of view, the significant comparison with 
the past is between the average of the four post-war years after 
the first and the average realised for eefflier periods. Figures for 
“ Period I ” (1926-29) and “ Period II ” (1936-39) have therefore 
been inserted for comparative purposes, at 1940 prices. 

The comparison shows that the investigators were antici¬ 
pating a rapid rise in constructional activity to the boom level 
of the late 19208 (called, for convenience, Period I), and to an 
output in the private sector of more than twice the level of the 
immediate pre-war years (Period II). Public expenditure was 
not to exceed Period II by quite so great a proportion, but never¬ 
theless it was to be above any previously realised level by about 
45-60%. 

The types of work on which this great increase was to be 
realised were diverse; compared with Period 11, housing and 
highways outputs were to be doubled, and commercial expendi¬ 
ture expanded by over 200%.^ The investigators, in short, were 
predicting the greatest building boom in American, or world, 
history. 

The rate of build-up depends not only on the rate at which 
contracts are plaimed and let, but also on the rate of labour 
absorption of which they are capable once they have started. 
For the smaller contiacts (less than $26,000) peak employment 
is realised two or three months after work has started, and pro¬ 
gressively later, running up to six or seven months, as the size 

' Newcomb suggeste 100% inoreaae for all building activity for 1946 on 1945 
and 100% inoreaae again for 1947 over 1946 {op, oit,^ p. 119). 
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of oonlaracts increases.^ Size, indeed, was found to be the moet 
important factor determining the rate at which projects began 
to yield employment after the beginning of construction * Thus 
a large number of small projects let at once gives quicker imme¬ 
diate results on employment than an equal value of work let in 
larger blocks. Of course the smaller projects peter out more 
quickly, and do not give a steady volume of employment for 
many months on end unless constantly renewed or replaced by 
further batches of small works. To obtain such a steady flow 
a carefully co-ordinated programme is necessary. 

There may develop sudden spurts and a growing volume of 
constructional employment in a private enterprise economy 
when the demand for housing is high; but, without any kind of 
housing programme, it is not clear why there should be both a 
steady and a rapid rise. Even for the all-time peak level of 
constructional employment in the U.S., in 1942, under war 
conditions, and for a financially “ unlimited ” Grovemment 
demand, the index of constructional activity was only 66% 
above the level for 1940. 

Labour figures are not available, but the above percentage 
for activity indicates fairly well the limit of the possible build-up 
of labour even in very special circumstances of demand. Under 
present organisation the intended rate of increase of 100% in 
the labour force in two years, or even faster, would therefore 
seem to be unduly optimistic. This will not be apparent imme¬ 
diately, since arrears of maintenance, which are essentially small- 
scale work, may at first absorb labour quite rapidly. In Great 
Britain, for instance, the employed labour force rose from 520,000 
in June 1945 to 734,000 in February 1946,® despite the fact that 
only 63,000 or so were employed on permanent new housing at 
the latter date. But arrears of maintenance are not so heavy in 
the United States as here, and it is difficult to see how the increase 
in employment can be sustained, without planning, imtil 1950. 

The value of building actually done from June to November 
1945 was at an annual rate not much over 50% of the annual 
rate anticipated by the articles under review in 1945 (which 
were, of course, written without knowledge of when the war 
would end). For this period residential building was proceeding 
at a rate of about |1 billion per annum (at current prioes)—^that 

' N,R,P.B» Economic Ejecta of Public Works Expenditures, p. 93 : study of 
a sample of 249 contracts. 

• Op. tU., p. 97. 

* Monthly Digest of Statistics, No. 3, Cmd. 6766, and the Architects' Journal, 
April 11, 1946, p. 285. 
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is, at not much more than 26% of the anticipated rate for this 
item. As a matter of fact, up to November 1945, publidy financed 
building was nearer to its target than the privately financed 
section of output. Thu the actual rise in activity necessary to 
attain the boom that hu been anticipated will have to be acceler¬ 
ated, and new works planned on a much laiger scale than has yet 
occurred. 

(6) (i) SooiAi. AND Eoonomio Faotobs Affecting the Demand 
FOR Housing and Building 

The assessment, even if somewhat rough, of the demand law 
for houses and buildings generally must therefore be attempted. 
The assessment is necessarily rough because the relationship 
between human need and effective demand for shelter is com¬ 
plicated by many social as well as economic factors. It is for 
this reason, indeed, that aU attempts to measiure a simple correla¬ 
tion between growth in population, or in the number of families, 
and houses built, have broken down or led to inconclusive results.^ 

It should be emphasised that there is a major distinction 
between “ human need ” and “ effective private demand.” Any 
definition of the “ human need ” for housing (or other building) 
is necessarily arbitrary, or, more exactly, non-economic—^that is, 
it must be based on some idea of the minimum necessary standard 
for living-space and amenities with due reference to the general 
sociological standards and customs of the time and place imder 
consideration. “ Effective private demand ” is more nearly a 
purely economic concept. But in attempting to relate the 
number of houses demanded to a price offered it has to be remem¬ 
bered first that “ a house ” is not a homogeneous unit, secondly 
that families are of a widely varying composition, thirdly that 
the distribution of present and anticipated future family incomes 
affects the demand, fourthly that the demand for houses for 
purchase is affected by different considerations than the demand 
for houses to rent, fifthly that rent frequently includes a charge 
for services other than shelter (heating or attendance), and 
finally that the demand varies geographically with climate and as 

^ Mr. J. B. D. Derksen has calculated an equation relating U.S. residential 
building activity to a shortage or oversupply of dwellings two years previously, 
and measures this factor by the ratio of ^e number of families to available 
dwelling units. The lag itself, however, may be irregular, and it is imwise to 
forecast from this equation (see ** Long Cycles in Residential Buildings: An 
Explanation,*’ Eoonometrica, 1940, p. 97). See also L. J. Chawner, Residential 
Building,” National Resources Committee, Housing Monograph Series No. 1 
(1939). 
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between difieient olassea of the community, for a number of socio¬ 
logical and other reasons. Thus even “ effective private demand ” 
is difficult to assess. 

Some quantitative idea of the effect of these different influences 
on demand may be derived from the detailed studies made by 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics of samples of family budgets in 
1936-36. 

According to a well-known law of expenditure, the higher 
the income-group the lower the percentage of total expenditure 
spent on rent (or expenses of home ownership), and this law was 
borne out in each region for which the sample was taken. To 
extract some of the figures, three regions showed the following 
rraults for three selected income classes ; ^ 


Total Expenditure for Housing as a Percentage of Total 
Expenditure for Family Living (1935-26) 


Income class. 

New 

England. 

East 

Central. 

Rocky 

Mountains. 

1 

600- 749 

35-2 

33‘7 

27*3 

1760-1999 

26-3 

260 

22*9 

4000-4999 

21-2 

24-4 

19*7 


Similar falls occur if the expenses of fuel, lighting, etc., are 
excluded from the housing expenditure figures. 

But the housing provided for the families in the different 
income-groups is not, of course, the same either in quality or 
quantity. The richer families paid a lower percentage of their 
total expenditures, and yet attained a service superior in quality. 

Again, an analysis of the total expenditure for housing by 
family type shows that, for all income-groups, there was a tendency 
for the larger families to spend a smaller percentage of total 
consumption expenditure on housing. This is probably only 
another way of saying that expenditure on food and other necessi¬ 
ties for large families reduced their available expenditure per 
head, so that, despite their greater housing needs, their effective 
demand was less. Wage-earners and clerical workers spent (in 
the same income-groups) less on housing than independent 
business and professional men or salaried persons.^ 

Then, again, the larger families (in the same income-groups) 
and the lower income-groups were in a measurable degree less 

^ XT.S. Department of Labor^ jPonnly JSaifpenditures in Selected CUieSf 1931^6 
Bulletin, No. 648 (published 1941), Table I, p. 5. 

• Op, eil; Table B. 
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prone to become owners of their dwellings. Ownership of the 
home was more prevalent among families of business and pro¬ 
fessional men than among wage-earners and clerical workers of 
like income for most groups, but, above the level of $1760 per 
annum,'wage-earners tended to own their homes more frequently 
than others.^ 

To sum up, the net effect of the conflicting social influences 
on the demand for housing-space in the United States is that, for 
the urbanised part of the economy, housing is classifiable as a 
“ necessity.” * Family budgets have been collected at different 
dates in the United States and the data analysed; and for 
1936-36, as for the other inquiries, the income-elasticity of the 
demand for housing worked out at between 0-7 and 0-9. This 
means that a 10% increase in family expenditure involves a 
7-9% increase in expenditure on rents, or on annual mortgage 
payments according to the data available from budget inquiries.® 


(6) (ii) A Demand Law fob Housing 

Over the country as a whole, the economic demand for new 
houses must be linked—or at least this hypothesis would seem 
to be in accordance with common sense—^with the demand for 
all the houses already in existence. In this section, therefore, 
a test is made of whether there is not a demand law, though 
perhaps partly masked by the sociological factors mentioned 
above, for houses both new and old. A method of calculating 
such a demand law is sought by measuring the relationship 
between the quantity of “ house-room ” occupied in each year and 
its price relative to the prices of other things. A procedure 
for working out an equation of demand of this kind has been 
devised.* There is a difficulty, however, in framing an equation 

^ Op, CU.y p. 17. 

* Adopting the basis of categorisation given by A. L. Bowley and R. G. D. 
AUon in Family Expenditure, A necessity is a commodity for which the 
income-elasticity of demand is numerically less than one. 

* In some parts of the country, however, the income-elasticity figure was 
higher. At unity, housing reckohes the borderline between being regarded as a 

necessity ** and as a luxury.** In farm areas, a figure as high as 1*2 was found. 
This means that, with a rising family expenditure, a bigger proportion would 
go on rent. The precise reason for tMs is not easy to find; it might arise with 
a very wealthy community tempted to spend more on rents—by purchase 
of a second house per family, as incomes rose—or, more likely, it was due to 
backward rural areas where agricultural incomes were low and where alternative 
means of expenditure with rising incomes were scarce. 

^ ll was suggested by a study of the method used by R. Stone in his Analyeie 
of Market Demand^ a paper read before the Royal Statistical Society, April 24, 
1945. 
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of tli&» kind, eqpeeUdly in the oaae oi housiug. The qnantiiy 
of *' ho)aae>iooii& ” pozdifMied in any year is determined by snppfy’ 
fiMton as well as by dmnand. la making a statistical study of 
the amount of house-room aotualiy purchased, this has to be 
home in mind. Furthermrme, the approximate general equation 
of demand for ihe whole U.S.A. may be oompmed with an 
equation of demand calculable from a oomparismi of rents, 
incomes and the nzes of house occupied in different states and 
dtiee. 

The quantity of houserroom demanded per head of the popu¬ 
lation, for a given price, might be expected, other things being 
equal, to go up and down with the total income available for 
expenditure. Thus, the first of the variables to be measured 
from year to year is expenditure per head on oonsumptirm. For 
practical purposes, over the years under conrideiation, this 
amounts to very much the same thing as measuring movements 
in income, since savings were a fairfy stable dement out of 
income; thus we shall refer to “income-elasticity of demand 
for housing ” as meaning the ratio of a smdl relative change in 
expenditure on house-room to the associated change in total 
consumption expenditure. 

Secondly, there is the price of house-room. As this rises, 
the amount of house-room demanded will fall, and vice versa. 
For measuring this, an index of rents will suffice. 

Thirdly, there is a price-index for all other consumption 
goods. A rise in the prices of other goods may affect the demand 
for housing in two ways : by the “ income-effect ”—through 
diminishing red income; and by the “ substitution-effeot ”—^in 
providing the possibility of a switch in demand fi»m other goods 
towards housing. These influences, it is well known, work in 
opposite directions for this variable. (In the case of the second 
variable the two effects, of course, act in the same directipn, and we 
know that a rise in price will be associated with a fall in demand.) 

Vor an equation of demand, q may be written for quantity 
of house-romn demanded per head, e for consumption expenditure 
pmr head, p for a rent-index, and p' for a price-index of all other 
consumption goods. 

The data used in the first method relate to the years 1929-42. 
The figures indicate that the demand law for house-room is 
not likely to have changed v^ much firom year to year over 
tills period, and, on this assumption, tiie equati<m has been 
confined to the variables mentioned above without introducing 
time as a separate variable. 

No. 222.—vox., nn. 


Q 
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In treating 9 as a function of c, p and p', any number of 
equations might be chosen, but the form of the equation becomes 
determinate if two further assumptions are introduced. First, 
constant elasticity is assumed— i.e., a proportionate change in 
any of the three variables will have the same proportionate effect 
on q at any point on the demand curve. 

This means that q = K<fp‘p’* when K, r, e and t are 
constants. 

Secondly, it is assumed that demand remains unchanged 
when income and all prices rise or fall in the same proportion; 
for instance, a 10% rise in income, rent and other prices leavM q 
unaltered. This means that the sum of r, a and t is zero. 

The equation may then be written q == Kc~*~‘p‘p'‘ or, in a 
more convenient notation for further analysis, 

q = K<f*^p~'p'~^ 

m 

A demand law set out in this way is necessarily a simpli¬ 
fication. But, in BO far as some stability of taste and habit 
may be held to prevail in the American economy, and in so far 
as the factors of supply are not correlated with the demand 
factors that have been listed, a study of the quantitative values 
for this equation provides some basis for estimating q in relation 
to changes in income, rents and prices—that is, for assessing the 
likely magnitude of the effective demand. 

It is attempted to derive the constants in this equation from 
a regression between time-series for the period 1929-42. Un¬ 
fortunately, no direct statistical measurement of q, the quantity 
of house-room taken up, is at present available; instead, we 
have to rely on the total expenditure on housing incurred each 
year. Writing V for this, v for housing expenditure per head 
and N for total population, we have 

V V 

Similarly c is obtained from total consumption expenditure C 

C 

c-N 

The values of N, C, V, p and p', on which our analysis is based, 
are given in Table B, p. 221. 

Our assumptions imply a linear regression of log q on log - 

and log A. 

P 
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It is preferable to le-amnge ibe equation in sucb a way tbat 
it contains the measurable items V, N, C, p, p', and so that each 
of Ibe variables ref^ to its (geometric) mean over the whole 
period (indicated by V, N, C, p, p'). Thus the equation becomes: * 


F = 



Substituting numerical values, we obtain : 


F = 


8,716 


/ N 

f C 

( p 

( p' v 

U27*8j ’ 

*,64,2407 * 

ao9*i/ ' 

ao6*i7 


Tabus B 

Demand for Housing in United States 


Year. 

(1) 

Population, 

millions. 

(2) 

Consumption 
expenditure, 
S millions. 

(8) 

Housing 
expenditure, 
$ millions. 

Pnce-i 
Rent 
(1935-39 
« 100). 

(6) 

ndex of 

Other goods 
(1939 
- 100). 



78,426 

11,010-1 

141-4 

131-8 



71.081 

10,602-9 

137-6 

124-3 

1931 


61,418 

9,879-1 


107-0 


124-8 

49,672 

8,668-6 

116-9 

92-7 


126-6 

46,552 

7,571-7 


90-4 

1934 

126-4 

51,988 

7,266-8 

94-4 

98-8 

1935 

127-3 

56,449 

7,312-6 

94-2 

102-3 

1936 

128-1 

62,272 

7,673-1 

96-4 

102-4 

1937 

128-8 

66,219 

8,054-4 


106-3 

1938 

129-8 

63,303 

8,399-7 

'^B ^B 

101-7 

1939 


66,466 

8,596-9 

I^B !^B 

100-0 

1940 


70,806 

8,894-7 

104-6 

101-2 

1941 

133-1 

80,606 

9,410-9 


109-2 

1942 

133-8 

88,681 

9,854-6 

108-5 

125-5 


Sources: (1) Statistioal Abstract of the United SUttea, 1943» p. 3. 

(2) Survey of Current JBueineee, June 1944, p* 11: Total consumption 

expenditures. 

(3) Survey of Current Bueinese, June 1944, p. 9 : Consumption expendi¬ 

ture, Group rV, 1~3. 

(4) StoHetioal Aoetract of the United SkUee, 1943, pp. 404-6: B.L.S. 

rent index. 

(5) Survey of Current Bueinese, May 1943, p. 17 : All consumer com¬ 

modities, fixed weighted index. 


where V, C are written in I millions, N in millions, p and p' as 
index numbers. It will be seen that ac = 0*084 and ^ = 0*245. 

Over the fourteen years measured, the income-elasticity of the 
total private demand for house-room emerges from the first 

^ An implied assumption of tlie equa^on is that population changes have an 
equal proportional effect on the demand for house-room. The equation thus 
cannot be used for estimating the signifioanceof the population changes on demand; 
that can only be done by means of a study of the kmg^period C 3 ^ 1 e in resideiitial 
construction on the lines suggested by Bwkssn and Ghaamer in the wodcs cited 
above. 
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inethod as 0*33—tibat is, tlie exponent for the expenditnze Tari- 
able C. This means that a 10% increase in total expenditure 
would, other things l^ing equal, result in a 3*3% increase in 
housing demand. This is a low value, and contrasts vritii an 
income-elastioity of over double this figure derived from studies 
of fisuuily budget data. This seems to indicate that a change 
from one income group to another results in a much bigger 
change in the demand for house-room than a movement in the 
national income as a whole. Any forecast of the future demand 
for house-room may have to be modified if a substantial re¬ 
distribution of incomes or a big shift firom lower to higher income- 
groups takes place. 

According to the equation, the direct price-elasticity for 
housing demand (—a above) is estimated at — 0*08. This is 
a very low figure numerically, as might be expected. A con¬ 
siderable fall in rents is necessary to cause a moderate increase 
in the total amount of house-room demanded. Conversely, a 
small percentage increase in the munber of houses available 
may have an enormous effect on the percentage movement m 
rents. 

Bather different results are obtained, however, from the data 
for the different cities of the United States. In this second 
attempt at measuring income- and price-elasticity for house- 
room, data for the Census year 1940 have been used. The number 
of rooms occupied per head of population has been correlated 
with income per head and with rent per room, the data reiTerring 
to the urban part of each of the American States. This gives a 
geographical comparison as contrasted with tiie time-series of 
the first method.^ This method of calculation gives an 
income-elasticity of 0*584 and a price-elasticity of — 0*449. On 
the evidence, therefore, of regional differences at a given date a 
10% utcrease in incomes would give a 6% increase in housing 

1 The variablee correlated have been derived from data riiown in the Popula¬ 
tion and Houging Volume of the Sixteenth Ceneus report and (for income) in the 
Survey oj OurreM Bueinese, all of them reproduced in the StaUeUeal Abstract, 
They were obtained aa follows, in each oaae by State : 

Demand Jar hottaing^epa/oe : dumber of occupied urban dwelling unite, 
multiplied by median number of rooms in urban areas, divided by urban 
population.. 

Income per head: Total income payments to individuals, divided by 
total population of State, A oomoUon, based on the pereentme^ of urban 
to total UQpulation, introduced so aa to eliminate influence of rural ateas 
end to dbtmu estimate of income per head in the urban part. 

Bmt: hLedlan rent tot ah urban areas, divided by median number of 

rmoB, 

Other jpriee* : TSto date av ailable . 
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demand—about doable tiie inczeaae anived at by our approxima¬ 
tion over time. The data are not sufficienily reliable for oon- 
elusive results to be drawn, but it would seem that unit differences 
of income over time and firom area to area result in a difference 
in tiie demand for housing of somewhere between 0*3 and 0*6. 

In oonoluaion, it may be suggested that the low income- 
elastioily of the demand for housing in the 1930s was one leaaon 
why, despite a general recovery, no corresponding building boom 
developed. A gradual rise in incomes is not, in itself, sufficient 
to stimulate building recovery on a large scale. On the other 
hand, a substantial re-distribution of incomes, or a big internal 
shift of population, might precipitate the long-term building 
boom for which America has been waiting for so many years. 
The second outstanding fact—^the lowness of the direct price- 
elasticity of demand—perhaps suggests the size of the social and 
economic forces that are at all times ranged against active public 
policy in the provision of housing; the protection of existing 
values has, of course, played an opmi part in dreumsetibing 
American public housing policy on a State and city level as well 
as Federally. 

Use ov the Equation vob ExtbapoiiATion 

The values obtained by the first method give, when tested, 
a calculated housing expenditure that fits the actual housing 
expenditure reasonably well. But it is clearly not certain how 
far such values may be trusted for extrapolation into the future. 
It is only possible to state, as a matter of opinion, that there 
does not seem to be any evidence that the underlying relation¬ 
ships now (despite the G.I. bill of rights, demobilisation, and the 
increase in savings) are fundamentally different firom their mean 
values for 1929 through 1942. 

Without, therefore, attempting a forecast, it is interesting to 
note that, according to these values, the demand for housing in 
1946 will be of the order of 6% above the 1942 level. This 6% 
intrease in the total demand for housing is consistent, of course, 
with a hr^^e demand for new housing, such as is now being 
experienced. This extrapolation is based on the assumptions of 
Boma me in disposable income for the coontsy as a whole, and 
on the usually assumed rise in population. Any farther sub¬ 
stantial rise in income would, it seems, amply absorb the new 
housing predicted by the oonstraotion pJanner^^ but it is difficult 

to find eridfi&ce o! tSfMSkX ^ 
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tain this effective demand for total (and hence indirectly for 
new) housing before 1947 or 1948; it may be Hiat effective 
demand may take time to settle at the new high level. 

The “ gearing ” of this effective demand is interesting. If 
the values of the equation continue to hold, a rise of 16% in 
consumers’ expenditures in the economy as a whole (due to a 
substantial rise in the national income or rather in the disposable 
part of it) would mean a further 6% increase in the total demand 
for housing on the 1942 level. This might mean a doubling of 
the demand for new housing. Here is the “ relation ” in full 
cry. Despite the low income-elasticity of the demand for housing 
as a whole, the demand for new housing may be driven up quite 
fast if there is a renewed fairly rapid expansion of the national 
income. 

Thus it may be concluded that, on the housing demand side, 
the prospects of a building boom in America that will beat all 
previous records are definitely favourable. The main reasons for 
hesitating to believe in an excessively rapid development of the 
boom must therefore lie in doubts as to the adaptability of supply 
to demand. The great feats that the American economy has 
done in such adaptation for the automobile industry in the 1920s 
and for the shipbuilding industry in time of war make precedents 
for success in the construction field, but the conditions of the 
constructional industry are peculiar to itself. There are the 
difficulties of how to reduce costs, of lags between plaiming and 
execution, of land values, of matwials’ supplies, and of the 
structure of the industry. There is no space to examine all 
these aspects of the supply position, but in the following section 
some general points are discussed. 

(c) The Relation op Constbtjction to the National Income 
IN THE United States as C!ompabbd with this Codntey, 
AND THE TiME-LAQS INVOLVED IN ESTABUSHlNa A “ NOR¬ 
MAL ” Relationship 

In the accompan 3 dng diagram, the net value of constructional 
work undertaken in ^e United States from 1919 to 1943 is plotted 
against the National Income. The years 1919, 1942 and 1943 
were unusually affected by war-time influences. For the remain¬ 
ing years, it will be seen on inspection that the points for the 
period- 1920 to 1933 inclusive lie close to a straight line with 
slope 13 :1, while the points for 1934 to 1941 inclusive also lie 
close to a straight line, sloping more steeply at 18:1 . This 
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means that, in the first period, there was a tendency for national 
income to increase by $13 for every $1 increase in net construc¬ 
tional expenditure, in the second period by $18. This direct 
comparison of national income and net value of construction 
does not, of course, in itself reveal either a demand or a supply 
law, but it shows the net effect of both sides of the equation 
of demand and supply, and of both the effect of changes in income 
on construction and of changes in construction on national 
income. 

Net constructional expenditure averaged 3|% of the national 
income from 1920 to 1943. The total gross output of the industry 
(that is, the net product -|- the cost of materials and -f- the repairs 
and depreciation work done), as a percentage of the Gross National 
Product, was much higher—^between 10and 13^% annually. 
But it is new works and net expenditure that are the factors 
that must expand to give direct employment in the constructional 
industry, since the value of repairs done in any year is fairly 
inelastic in the long run. It is clear from the graph that there 
must be a net constructional expenditure of between 6 and 8 
billion dollars if the National Income rises to $140 billions. Such 
a net expenditure means a prodigious flow of new projects. 

This means, for every year of full employment, considerable 
foresight, planning and certainty at an earlier period. Private 
building needs as much previous planning as public. Schools, 
blocks of offices, warehouses and factories are nearly aU “ hand¬ 
made ” jobs, even though the separate parts of them are of an 
increasingly standardised t 3 rpe. A lag of seven to eight months 
has been a minimum between planning a project and commencing 
the contract for most large-scale projects. It is no doubt partly 
owing to delays in planning that the largest buildings in America 
have been built during the downswing of the building booms, 
often being completed at a time that was financially unfortunate.^ 
Then there is the lag between award of the contract and the 
start of construction; this lag averaged forty-seven days for 
publicly-financed projects over $100,000 pre-war, and forty-nine 
days for projects under $100,000 *—^the figures suggesting the 
greater efficiency of the planning of the more complicated large 
projects. For private projects, the lag may sometimes be less, 
but also very firequently it is longer; the {nnvate contractor is 

* See Q. F. Warren and F. A. Fearaon, World Price* and the Building /nduttry 
(Kew York. 1SS7), p. 113. 

* Beonomio Effect* of the Federal PuUie Work* Esependiiure*, 
1933-88 (Nov. 1040), p. 87. 
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not oonoemed to “ provide emplo 3 rment,” but to complete his 
ocmtraot at a profit, and he will not begin work until his labour 
and materialB’ supplies aro assured. 

The diagram shoire very dearly, by the big movement to 
the light of the points for 1941 and 1942 compared with 1940, 
and also by a fiurly big shift between 1922 and 1923, that sudden 
ftnimal rises in constructional activity are feasiUe. Certainly 
the supply conditions of the industry, both in the advance of 
the 1920s and the recovery of the 1930s, kept pace reascmably 
wiih the advance in the National Income. 

The present dilemma is, indeed, only a i>art of the general 
problem whether full employment can be attained. Nearly every 
industry needs to employ more than before the war to keep 
employment at a sufficient level, and the constructional industxies 
are only one special case of this necessity. 

The American constructional industry, like the British, 
contains a large number of very small firms, and a small number 
of very large ones. The>small firms were responsible for most of 
the house-building done before the war, the average house being 
built at the rate of two houses per firm per annum. The large 
firms concentrated on highways and civil engineering, but there 
were idso large firms engaged on multi-storey apartments, indus¬ 
trial and office buildings. Of the 215,000 contractors (including 
specialist firms of craftsmen) returned at the Construction Census 
of 1939, 87% (184,000 firms) did less than $26,000 of work each 
per annum, and acooimted for only 24% of the total output of 
the industry. At the other end of the scale, only 3*3% (7,000 
firms) of the contractors doing large-scale business, accounted 
for 64% of all constructional output. 

It has been found by experience that an industry constituted 
in this way is capable of great expansion and can to adapted to 
great changes in denutnd.^ The numerous small firms can easily 
double their labour forces, and repeat the process again, without 
a proportionate increase of managerial staff. The large firms 
can take on several contracts without themselves being hampered 
with the problems of additional factory space and organisation. 
Nevertheless, both the small and the large firms are limited as to 
the speed with which they can handle such an expansion by the 
difficulty of finding a sufficient trained planning and managerial 
staff, including foremen, resident engineers, draughtsmen, 

^ ££unpleti of 0 uoh expaxuioa occurred both in Amerioa and Britain during 
the war-yean—the audden liae in the employment of labour by email 
builders in the London area on repair to damage caused by the flying-bomb. 
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surveyors and building craftsmen. Thus, though the expansion 
is not intrinsioally impossible, the rate at which it can take place 
is limited by organisational considerations, and by the speed at 
which training can take place. 

The economic form in which the various limiting factors find 
expression is a rise in building costs. Building costs tend to 
rise in times of expanding building activity. Not only does 
the price of labour and materials rise, but also the margin charged 
by the contractor anxious to make hay while the sun shines. 
But it is not difficult for private demand, for large buildings 
espedally, to be postponed, and rising costs may mean a damping 
down of demand. 

Statistics on the earnings of the construction industry are 
not at all complete. Estimates given in Mr. Barger’s book 
Outlay and Income in the United States, 1921-1938 show that, 
over that period, “ Besidual ” and “ Long-term ” incomes created 
in the construction industry ^ amounted to 16% of total incomes, 
as compared with 16-2% for Manufacturing, and 23-4% for all 
industries and services. This is possibly because the construc¬ 
tion industry, like Manufacturing, carries a number of smaO 
firms which in total have small or negative incomes except in 
years of very good trade, a situation made possible by ease of 
entry into the industry. Firms with less than $60,000 of assets 
shows a substantial net loss in the construction industry in 1939, 
and even firms with $60,000 to $100,000 of assets made on 
balance a slight percentage loss in that year.^ 

The characteristics of the supply side of the industry suffice 
to accormt for its capacity to expand, and also for its inability 
to do so faster than at a certain rate. The profits to be earned, 
though sometimes high for a short time, soon get reduced by 
intensive competition. The rate of entry then may be reduced 
again. Thousands of new small firms appear in a boom, and 
then the inflow damps down. On this hypothesis of the normal 
workings of the industry, it is possible to foretell that the American 
industry will adapt itself to demand, but will not of its own 
accord accelerate at a pace equal to that necessary to full 
employment. 

^ KesiduAl and long-term incomes are the total of incomes minus short-term 
items (wages and salaries). 

* McConnell, Corporate Eaminge by Size 0 / Firm {Surtey of Current Bueineae, 
May 19i5). The percentages relate to the reported corporate net profit before 
taxes and the total return to corporate officers and o wn e r s in relation to the 
calculated equity. See also W. L. Crum, Corporate Size and Earning Power, 
1939, Chap. XIV, for 1931>36 figures. 
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It has not been possible to offer a full statistical justification 
for this last conclusion; the necessary data even for pre-war 
years are not available. But the general factors of delay on the 
side of supply are important enough to mention, even if they 
cannot be quantitatively analysed. Insufficient study has yet 
been made of the institutional and organisational features that 
cause a gap between a potentially effective demand for building 
and its satisfaction. Existing knowledge of these features sug¬ 
gests that, however large private effective demand may be, it 
cannot of itself attract resources to an industry where, in the 
short-run, marginal costs are rising very steeply, and where the 
long-run is always a matter of months, and in some respects of 
years. 

Various legislative proposals are now before Congress for the 
provision of premium payments to secure increases in the produc¬ 
tion of conventional and new t 3 rpes of building materials by an 
early date—an idea which does not seem to have been mooted 
in this country; and to insure mortgages up to 90% of value 
even allowing for current high building costs. Local emergency 
housing committees are being formed and legislation is being 
proposed in individual States to implement the Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Programme. 

The provision of |6 to |8 biUions net of constructional expendi¬ 
ture by 1947 or 1948 cannot therefore be ruled out as utterly 
impossible, but there is no evidence that new works of the scale 
implied will in fact be planned and executed. While, in relation 
to a hypothetical enlarged national income, the demand, backed 
by Government-insured mortgages for residential building, may 
be available, there is no evidence that the supply—^which, in turn, 
creates a substantial part of the national income—^will be forth¬ 
coming at the rate required, without GU>vemment action possibly 
even more drastic than that already proposed as a result of the 
Housing Expediter’s report. 

Ian Bowsar 

Naticmal Institute of Economic and Social Research,, 

London. 

Note : Grateful acknowledgments are made to Miss I. M. 
Lindsay Smith and to Mr. C. E. V. Leser for their assistance in the 
preparation of this article. 



LADY RHYS WILLIAMS’ PROPOSALS FOR THE 
AMALGAMATION OF DIRECT TAXATION WITH 
SOCIAL INSURANCE. 

As Lady Rhys Williams published her proposals about the 
time of the Beveridge Report on Social Insurance it is natural to 
think that she was primarily concerned with the same subject 
as the Report. Indeed, it is probable she was, for the titles of 
her book Something to Look Forward To'^ and of the Liberal 
pamphlet Family AUowaneea and Social Security—Lady Shye 
WilUama* Scheme* both su^^est this to be the case. Perhaps 
this is why we now hear so little about the scheme, for we seem 
to thinlr we are generally agreed on the form that the National 
Insurance measure should take. Or, alternatively, it may be 
thought of simply as the political argument of a Party which 
did badly at the Election, and hence of little practical 
significance. 

Whatever the reason, it is unfortunate, for the proposals 
have implications much wider than Sodal Security. They 
suggest the amalgamation and simplification of the methods by 
which most of the direct transfers of cash are made between 
individuals and the State, and that whether the transfers are 
to or from the State. By transfers are meant payments other 
than in return for goods and services. It is proposed to link 
social insiuranoe with income tax in a way which makes both 
universal and simpler than at present. It is true that the 
Economiet newspaper reported favourably under the title of 
“ Beveridge-As-You-Oo ” on December 25, 1943, and as recently 
as January 12, 1946, in an article on “ P.A.Y.E. Simplified ” it 
made similar recommendations; it is true that some economists 
look upon the proposals as good; but otherwise they seem dead. 
Nevertheless they appear to have substantial advantages and to 
suggest a natural development of taxation and social policy. 

Perhaps the best way to introduce Lady Rhys Williams’ 
point of view is to quote her criticism of the Beveridge Scheme, 
for in effect it is also a <uiticism of all our social legislation for 
the past hundred years where that legislstion has involved 
payments to, or for, needy citizens. She says “ . . . the whole 
basis jof the [Beveridge] Scheme rests upon the conception that 


^ Book» puldishdd by MaoDoni^ 4 b Co,, B.C. 4, 
* Pon^ihlotp Liberal PubUoation Dept., S.W. 1. 
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those who sorve the oommuoity by working and producing wedtii 
must not on miy account receive State assistance or rewMd... ^ 

This conception goes back to ihe Poor Law of 1834, witii its 
principle that monetuy payments or other asaistance to an 
employed person are pemicioos, and that if we want to develop 
efficient workers they must be independent workers. The con< 
ception still remains in the modem Poor Law, for Article 8 of 
the Belief Begnlation Order now in force states, “ No able- 
bodied man shall receive relief in respect of any period daring 
which he is in employment and in respect of which he receives 
wages or other remuneration.” * It is trae that within the past 
forty years the Poor Law has largely broken up, but still in most 
cases the person receiving “ State ” benefits has to prove either 
that he is incapable of work or unable to obtain it. A nutjor 
exception arises in respect of contributory old age pensions, 
but it is interesting to note that this exception is modified in the 
new National Insurance Bill, where it is proposed that retirement 
pensions shall only be paid to men at the age of sixty-five on 
condition that they do, in fact, retire. It almost seems as if we 
wish to encourage men to cease being producers. It is realised 
that if a man works an extra five years the weekly amount of 
the retirement pension is to be increased and that the Grovem- 
ment Actuary reports tha| ” the increments to pension gnmted 
for postponement of retirement are fixed at such rates that 
actttarially they are broadly equivalent in value on average to 
the })ension forgone and the additional contributions paid.” ’ 
But many, no doubt, will look upon it in a rather different way. 
They will say— 

“ If I retire at sixty-five I receive a pension of 26«. a 
week. An annuity of this amount would cost about £740, 
which presumably is the value of the pension. If I smrviVe 
to the age of sixty-five my chances of continuing to live 
another five years so that I attmn the age of seventy are 
about four in five. The State therefore could provide 
survivors with a pension worth 1J times £740 plus five yews 
interest (say £125) plus aih allowance for extra contributions 
and interest thereon. Now the contributions from insured 
person, employer and Exchequer for retirement pensions 
total nearly 4s. weekly *—say £60 in five j^ears. The value, 

1 Bo<Ac, p. ui. 

* S.B. ^ 0.. im, Ko. 1860. 

» Mtport on lAe Fintmeba Provitima of Oi» National Jnawanee BiU (Cmd. 
6780), p. 84. 

* Cmd. 8780, p. 7. 
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therefore, of my retirement pension if I attain the age of 
seventy ought to be £1,100. The value of the pension of 36s. a 
week, which is what I am to receive, is only £840. Therefore 
the State penalises me for being industiious after the age of 
sixty-five.” 

This is a criticism similar in character to that made by Lady 
Bhys Williams : “ Not only will the idle get as much from tiie 
State as the industrious worker, they will get a great deal more.” ^ 
It seems therefore that we ought to examine again the 
principles upon which we grant State assistance, including there¬ 
with “insurance” payments. For years we have preferred 
to maintain a poor person fully whilst ensuring that he did no 
work for others rather than subsidise him in emplo 3 unent. But 
is there anything fundamentally wrong with a subsidy on wages 
if there are appropriate safeguards! The chief safeguards are 
that the subsidy should be imiversal, and should not be removed 
if wages are increased. It is all part of the problem of incentive 
to effort, and there is no incentive to a person to strive to earn 
more if in consequence he loses a similar amount of other income, 
such as subsidy. We might say that Article 8 of the Relief 
Regulation Order is simply a special case of the general safeguard; 
the subsidy on wages, being nothing, is not reduced as wages are 
increased. If we interpret the principles in this way we find 
that Lady Rhys Williams does not ask us to reverse our ideas, 
rather to carry them to a logical but at the same time practicable 
conclusion. It would be logical to say, no subsidy when wages 
are small, therefore no subsidy when wages disappear altogether. 
But that was impracticable in 1834; it was impracticable even 
to prohibit outdoor relief to the able-bodied in all parts of the 
country. The logical solution, therefore, is a subsidy equal to 
subsistence when there are no wages or other income, the main¬ 
tenance of the same subsidy when wages are low and also when 
wages are high. The question of whether this is practicable, 
and whether we can afford it will be discussed, at leaist by im¬ 
plication, later. 

Parliament has already shown that in some respects it is not 
averse to such an interpretation of the requirements of the 
situation. By its undertaking to pay children’s sllo\renoe8 it 
has given an indication, evmi if it has not stated it expUcitly, 
that it does not disagree fundamentally with the principles 
suggested by Lady Rhys Williams. On the basis that a large 


^ Book, p. 141. 
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proportion of diildien live in poverty, and that this poverty 
oannot be alleviated-sufficiently by increasing payments to 
unoccupied fathers, the problem has been tackled partly by 
providing food and milk cheaply or freely at school, but also by 
deciding to make a flat rate payment of 58. a week in respect of 
evwy dependent child after the first, that payment to be inde¬ 
pendent of the father’s income and irrespective of whether he 
works or not. Apart from the fact that to grant the allowance 
to unoccupied fathers only would merely touch part of the 
problem, it is refused that if this were attempted it would remove 
altogether from many fathers with children the financial incentive 
to obtain employment. The problem was serious when the 
child’s allowance under the Unemployment Insurance Acts was 
only 28. a week; it would be worse now. For instance, the 
National Insurance Bill (1946) proposes to pay unempIo 3 nuent 
benefit of 49«. 6d. a week for a man, wife and one child. If a 
further 5s. a week were given for each of four additional children, 
the payment would be almost £3 10s., whilst if the man were to 
obtfkin employment he would be taxed almost 5s. a week for 
National Insurance an well as lose the 70s. a week unemplo 3 rment 
benefit. He would be likely to have other additional expenses, 
such as for travelling, food and clothing, and it may easily be 
that he would need £4 to £4 10s. a week to be equally well off 
when working aa when unemployed. We have therefore agreed 
to the principle of payments made to those working when they 
are neither old nor otherwise partially disabled, and there seems 
no reason of principle why the method should not be extended. 

Having agreed that in certain cases, such aa children’s 
allowances, it might be possible to increase incentive to produce 
by continuing the State payments when the person is employed 
aa well as when he is unemployed, we might consider further 
the possible influences of the two schemes. The influence of the 
National Insurance Bill in deterring effort is likely to be at a 
ma xi mum for a man with a wife and at least one child dependent. 
If under seventy years old, the man sacrifices benefits of 49s. 6d. 
a week if he works instead of drawing unemployment, sickness* or 
retirement benefit, whilst he has also to pay contributions of 
nearly 5s. a week. It is not unreasonable to say he sacrifices 
£2 16s. a week, and only receives the difference between his wage 
and £2 16s. a week for his effort, sacrifice of time and any necessary 
expenses arising directly from his employment. He has to earn 
a lot to make the financial return seem wort^ while. Under 
Lady Bhys Williams’ scheme a fraction of evetytiung he earns 
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wotild be m addition to his income—as indicated later, tliat firao- 
tion might he 12«. in the potmd. Thus under National Insurance 
if a man earns £3 a 'week he only increases his income hy S»., 
whilst doing work whieh the community ocmsiders to he worth 
£3. Under the proposals here outlined his income would increase 
by £1 16«. a 'week. Compared with his income when xmemployed 
a man has a greater increase when employed xmder this 'version 
of Lady Rhys Williams’ scheme than he would under the National 
Insurance Bill, even if he earns up to an average wage ojf about 
£6 a week. Further, this assumes that National Insurance will 
not involve an increase in income tax. 

Man with Wife and One Child Dependent. 


Nat. Ins. Rhw 'W. 
BiU. Sohame. 




Inoome Tax . • — 80 

Less Inauranoe Contribution. 12 — 


Net earoinm .... 188 120 

Add Allowance . • — 125 


Net Income while eammg . 188 245 

Income when not earning . 120 125 


Increase in net income as a re¬ 
sult of earning ... 


The National Insurance scheme, being based upon the 
Beveridge plan, constitutes a “ serious attack upon the will to 
work.” The scheme here described, as illustrated above, increases 
the financial incentives to obtsdn paid employment at least with 
wages up to nearly £6 a week. Nevertheless it is apparent that 
Lady Rhys Williams is very worried about the influence of her 
scheme on the -will to work. If the national minimum allowmice 
is sufficient for maintenance, will there not be a number of people 
content 'with that standard? Will there not be some who are 
unwilling to mi^e the effort necessary to supplement the sub¬ 
sistence by the wages to be obtained fiom paid -work? Her 
solution is the withdrawal of the basic allowance from tmy person 
who refuses the offer of suitable employment, and the modificaison 
of the scheme in such a way as to allow for unemployment and 
health insurance almost in their present form, including flat-rate 
contributions of Is. lOd. a week, but without dependants’ 
allowances. This is weakening the scheme by making it more 
complicated, for two deductions would be required from evmy 
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wage, and those on different principles. If a man will not work, 
we shaU have to find some means of persuading him other than 
cutting off his means of subsistence. 'We ought to try to make 
our schemes automatic in such a way that the recipient of 
assistance does best for himself if he does what national interests 
seem to require, but do not let us make oxur social assistance into 
a police organisation designed to pick out a man whose actions 
are against policy. 

One feature of the scheme is that the rate of income tax will 
have to be high on all incomes, including those small incomes 
which are now completely exempt from tax. This will have an 
important effect in encouraging some people to imdertake casual 
work and obtain income therefrom on which they hope to avoid 
paying tax. As at present it would be impossible to collect tax 
on the income received by Mr. West as a result of painting Mr. 
East’s house. Yet with tax on all incomes at 8^. in the pound 
this kind of arrangement might easily pay both West and East. 

The problem arising from the high marginal rate of tax on all 
incomes acting as a deterrent might not be so serious as at first 
it appears. For many employments the marginal reward for 
service is also the total reward. If required, one works overtime, 
there is no real choice; on piece-work the speed of the machine 
determines output. If one refuses to work overtime when re¬ 
quired, one does not keep the job for long. If one’s piece-work 
output is low, then someone else is found to work the machine. 
Thus a workman often cannot in fact choose an upper limit to his 
week’s work; he cannot stop work as soon as he decides that the 
marginal reward from working falls below whatever reward he 
obtains by not working. Present circumstances are exceptional, 
owing partly to the recent development of P.A.Y.E., which draws 
attention to the high marginal rate of tax, and partly to the 
extreme shortage of labour, which makes absenteeism possible 
without the loss of one’s job. 

Nevertheless, there should be somewhere in the scheme a 
safeguard against its possible adverse effect upon production. 
Lady Rhys Williams quite imderstandably wishes to maintain 
the adequacy of the basic allowances in all circumstances except 
refusal to accept suitable employment. Is this possible ? Ideas 
of adequacy tend to rise, but if production in a country declines, 
might it not also be necessary to reduce the value of the basic 
allowances ? In such circumstances it might be a costly business 
to increase production; it might even be necessary to pay out to 
producers not a decreasing but an increasing proportion of the 
No. 222.— VOL. LVI. B 
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national product. Instead, therefore, of attempting to fix a real 
value to the allowances, it might be better to fix their cash value 
and try at least to oaintain the net national money income, 
and leave it to the democracy of the economic system to deter¬ 
mine how much the allowances shall be worth. If in such circum¬ 
stances output declines, prices will rise, and at least the reward 
for effort will maintain its proportion of the total. 

If it be assumed that the Government desires that money 
incomes should be controlled as a means of maintaining total 
expenditure in the full-employment policy, then Lady Rhys 
Williams’ scheme, with its flat-rate taxation on personal incomes 
as they are received, would give week by week an excellent up- 
to-date measure of the distribution of part of purchasing power. 
There are other factors about the scheme which might help in the 
operation of a full-employment policy. If income fell. Govern¬ 
ment revenue would fall immediately, but its expenditure would 
not change; in the example here given a reduction of 10 units 
in the net national income would be accompanied by a fall of 
only 6 units in private income after paying tax, so that at the 
expense of an imbalanced budget the scheme would automatically 
help to maintain purchasing power. But if this was not suifficient, 
the rate of tax could be changed at any time, and the new rate 
would have its influence upon tax revenue immediately. This 
would be a far more powerful instrument than the power to raise 
or lower National Insurance contributions in accordance with 
fluctuations in the level of employment. 

In the paragraphs which follow an attempt is made to describe 
Lady Rhys Williams’ scheme in its simplest but nevertheless 
what is probably its most attractive form. The description is 
my own, though the amoimts of benefit are those given in the 
Liberal pamphlet. Omitted altogether from this summary are 
references to special benefits, such as at birth, death, or marriage, 
and extra allowances for widows with dependent children. In 
the book there are also tentative suggestions for altering the 
allowances according to sex, or according to the age of children, 
and even according to differences in the average amount of rents 
in different localities. Obviously the details could be varied 
greatly. 

We have a complex organisation for assessing and collecting 
income tax, an orgaiuisation which includes not only civil servants, 
but all the employers in the country. We have other complex 
organisations for investigating titles to State benefits in respect 
of unemplojrment, health and old age insurance and for paying 
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them out. We have farther organisations for assessing and paying 
out State allowances, such as supplementary pensions and un¬ 
employment assistance. Another organisation is required for 
paying children’s allowances. It is true that the new National 
Insurance Bill should lead to some of the complications being 
removed, but perhaps not so many as is generally thought. The 
position will remain very complex: the sick, the unemployed 
and the retired will still ^ve to prove their titles independently; 
the Assistance Board will still be required. And this new com¬ 
plex scheme is coming into operation at a time when unemploy¬ 
ment is likely to be higher than during the war, owing to the 
transfer of our resources to new kinds of production. The com¬ 
plexities will surely increase, questions of entitlements to benefits 
will become more difficult to decide. To take but one example, 
how will it be determined in practice whether and for how long 
a wife who has worked daring the war is to be classed as im- 
employed ? She may be doing household duties, but she might 
say that really she is seeking work, but imable to obtain any. 
When the acute shortage of labour is })assed it will be difficult 
to test her, and even if work is obtained for her it is not always 
difficult for an unwilling worker so to arrange things that she is 
classed as unsuitable and dismissed. Problems of this nature 
caused much trouble between the wars, and many grievances as 
well. Surely our organisation in these matters of direct financial 
transfers between State and individual has become too complex. 
It needs an expert to know what an individual is due to pay and 
what payments he is entitled to receive in various circumstances. 
When an expert is needed, the individual often begins to feel that 
he may be getting unfairly treated. 

There is a further objection that these various organisations 
set up piecemeal for specific purposes dispense cash or make 
claims at rates which differ in apparently similar circumstances. 
One of the most attractive features about the new Insurance Bill 
is that the anomaly that an insured man is better off when 
unemployed than when sick will be removed. Already sup¬ 
plementary pensions had done much to bring the old more 
into line with the rmemployed. There remains, however, the 
difference in principle between the two methods of collecting 
direct taxation, one income tax and the other contributions to 
insurance payments. In the first case it is an accepted principle 
that people with higher incomes should not only pay more, but 
should also pay a greater proportion of tibdir incomes. In the 
second case the same absolute amount is irrespective of 
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income, for all those insured, the variations depending on age 
and sex, not on amount of income. 

The scheme suggested here does not only propose the simplifica¬ 
tion by amalgamation of the social insurance schemes, but their 
incorporation also with most of our system of direct taxation. 
As expounded it is probably over-mmplified, but this is to get the 
basic ideas understood. 

The proposal is that everyone—^man, woman and child— 
should have a basic allowance, mid have it unconditionally. It 
should not be granted only on the basis of a medical certificate, 
or on proof of imemployment, or on attainment of a certain age, 
but universally. This allowance might be at the rate of £1 a 
week or, say, £50 a year for adults, and of lOs. a week (say £26 
a year) for children, this latter provision being in effect a scheme 
of children’s allowances. If there were 40 million adults and 10 
million children in the country, the cost of these allowances 
would be £2,250 million a year. At present transfer payments 
on account of pensions, health and unemployment total about 
£300 million a year, whilst in this period of low unemployment- 
there is also about £80 million a year which goes to swell the 
unemployment fund.^ It seems, therefore, that the additional 
cost of these basic allowances over the present cost of social 
insurance and the supplementary payments would approximate 
to £1,900 million a year. 

The above basic allowances would be free of income tax; not 
only would they replace most of the social insurance payments, 
but, as explained later, they would also replace the personal allow¬ 
ances of our present income tax. They could be payable through 
banks or post offices by presentation of vouchers, say one for 
each week, distributed to individuals in books similar to old 
age pensions books. The task of distributing the vouchers 
would be comparable to the present task of distributing ration 
books. To limit &aud the vouchers could be made payable 
only as if they were crossed cheques, except when paid through a 
specific post office or bank, which would be expected to know 
its customers. It is not, however, anticipated that many of the 
vouchers would be encashed personally by the person to whom 
they are made payable. Most persons have regular employers, 
and it is anticipated that these persons would normally deposit 
their books of vouchers with their employers. Heads of house¬ 
holds would normally also deposit the books belonging to those 
dependent ujran them. The employers would collect the 
^ Estimates of National Income and Expenditure^ 1938-1944 (Cmd, 6623). 
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allowances for their employees either through their own banks or 
from the Inland Revenue, which would also accept vouchers as 
payment for income tax. In general, therefore, it would usually 
happen that the allowances would be paid in cash by employers 
with the employees’ earnings, and would tend to be considered 
as part of earnings. 

The additional cost of these allowances would have to be met 
by additional taxation. The proposal is that income tax would 
now be payable at a fixed rate in the pound on all income apart 
from the allowances. This rate would be fixed, as at present, by 
the Budget; P.A.Y.E. code numbers and tax tables would be 
abolished. There would be no deductions for insurance stamps 
and no contributions from employers for them; stamp cards 
would be abolished. 

The standard rate of tax would apply to all earnings, to both 
total and marginal income. Apart from the basic allowances, 
there would be no income free of tax, there would be no amount 
liable to tax at a reduced rate. Everything about the deductions 
would be simple—^they would be understood both by employer 
and employed person. A knowledge of the firm’s total wage bUl 
would immediately enable the tax collector to say how much was 
due from that firm for its employees. 

Let us take the case of some particular employee. Take, 
for example, a man earning £5 a week. If tax were at the rate 
of 8«. in the pound, he would have £2 deducted as income tax 
and receive £3 as wages. But, in addition, he would have his 
basic allowance. Suppose he had a wife dependent but no 
children. The basic allowance would be £2 a week, and he could 
obtain it by presenting the vouchers at the appropriate bank or 
post office, or as crossed cheques by passing them through any 
banking account. But he would probably find it more con¬ 
venient, as a regular employee, to deposit both books of vouchers 
with his employers, who could encash the vouchers as they 
came due through their bank or use them to make payments to the 
Inland Revenue. The amounts would be paid out with.the 
man’s wages. In this case, therefore, the man would receive 
from the firm a total of £5 a week, there having been a deduction 
of £2 frY)m gross wages exactly balanced by £2 basic allowance, 
so that in effect he had no tax to pay. Had his gross income 
exceeded £6 he would have had net tax to pay; had it fallen 
shoft of £6 his basic allowance would have exceeded the tax. 

The following table shows what would happen in other oases 
where the basic allowance was £100 a year and tire rate of tax 
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S3, in the pound. It haa here been considered convenient to 
express amounts as rates per year. A final column gives for 
comparison the amount 'which the man will have to pay in the 
next financial year (1946-47) under the proposids of the October- 
1645 Budget, but excludes social insurance contributions. Tins 
last column is to indicate that the suggestions made here reproduce 
substantially the present system of progression of income tax. 

Man with Wife Dependent. 


Earnings. 

Gross tax. 

Basic 

allowance. 

Net 

income. 

Net tax. 

Income tax, 
1946-47. 

£ 

■mHi 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

60 


100 

130 

-80 

— 

100 


100 

160 

-60 

— 

200 


100 

220 

-20 

— 

300 


100 

280 

20 

19i 

600 


100 

400 

100 

96 

1000 


100 

700 

300 

298 

2000 


100 

1300 

700 

726 


A man, married but without children, earning £260 a year 
would pay no net tax, at £600 he would pay at the average rate 
of 4«. in the pound and at £1000 at the average rate of 6s. 

Under the suggestions made in this paper the net tax for 
married persons with children and earned incomes would also 
approximate closely to the Budget proposals for 1946-47, but 
most single persons would have to pay more, this being primarily 
due to the personal allowance of £110 for single persons being 
more than half the £180 allowance for married couples. The 
following table illustrates the position. 


Single Person. 


Earnings. 

Gross tax. 

Basic 

allowance. 

Net 

income. 

Net tax. 

Income tax, 
1946-47. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

60 

20 

60 

80 

-30 

— 

100 

40 

60 


-10 

— 

. 200 

80 

60 


30 


300 

120 

60 


70 

46 

600 

200 

60 

360 

160 

127 

1000 

400 

60 

660 

350 

329 

2000 

800 

60 

1260 

750 

767 


In each table the first lines may be taken as illustrating what 
happens when a man works for only part of the year, so that his 
basic idlowance exceeds the gross amount of tax he has to pay, 
thus making the net tax negative. For example, the married 
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man with earnings of only £50 in the year has a net tax which is 
shown as negative to the extent of £80, which might be compared 
with a receipt at present of £80 'firom unemployment insurance. 

We next have to make an estimate of how much could be 
obtained by taxation at, say, 8«. in the pound on all income except 
the basic allowances. The net national income in 1944 was 
£8,300 million. From this there has to be subtracted the £50 
million already accruing to the Grovemment, and there has to 
be added the National Debt interest of £400 million which is part 
of private income.^ It would appear, then, that with unchanged 
national income the total amoimt raised should be 40% of 
£8,650 million, but this would be expecting too much, for it is 
unlikely that all income could in fact be taxed, such taxation 
probably being impossible wii^ income in kind. It might be 
possible to collect tax at 8«. in the pound on £8,000 million of 
income, in which case the yield would be £3,200 million. 

In the current (1945-46) jSnancial year income tax is expected 
to 3 rield £1,350 milli on, but the tax reductions proposed in the 
October 1945 Budget, and which ought to come into operation in 
April 1946, are expected to cost £322 million in a full financial 
year. We might assume a yield of about £1,050 million from 
income tax in the next financial year with the present method of 
collection. With the method proposed in this paper another 
£150 miUion would be required from income tax to compensate 
for the loss of employers’ and employees’ contributions to the 
contributory insurance schemes, and a further £1,900 milli on 
to meet the increased cost of the basic allowances. It would 
therefore appear that a yield of £3,100 million from the new flat- 
rate system of income tax should be sufficient. Tax at 8s. in 
the pound on income of £8,000 million would produce £3,200 
million. Much seems to depend on being able to maintain 
taxable income at £8,000 million a year. 

It might be objected that it is unreasonable to assume an 
unchanged money income. Any other assumption, however, 
would seem equally arbitrary, and in any case we declare our 
policy to be one of maintaining purchasing power, and purchasing 
power comes primekrily from income. Further, if the number of 
posons employed is tending to fall, money wage rates are still 
tending to increase. 

In toe preceding refwences to tax attention has been con¬ 
centrated upon personal earned incomes, though it is intended, 
as toe estimates of revenue to be obtained from a flat-rate tax 

1 Cmd. 6S2S. 
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show, that the tax should be paid on all inoome, including income 
from investments and the undistributed profits retained by 
corporate bodies. There seems no reason why, if it is desired, 
a different rate of tax should not be paid on “ unearned ” inoome 
than is paid on “ earned.” Thus if the earned inoome rate was 
fixed at 8s. in the pound the unearned might be fixed at 9«. 

With the present system of inoome tax certain additional 
reliefs are given, such as those in respect of insurance premiums 
and exx>enseB in connection with one’s employment. If it were 
decided to continue these, it could be done. For insurance, 
instead of the individual policy-holder claiming, it would seem 
reasonable, seeing that all persons pay tax at the same rate, 
for the insurance companies to claim the rebate in a lump sum 
and reduce premiums accordit^ly. Expenses in respect of 
employment are now largely standardised, and the payment 
might be made by the employer to the worker not as income, but 
as an expense in the same way that a is'aveller’s expenses are 
allowed. A flat rate would prevent abuse. The need for 
allowances for dependent relatives would disappear, as these 
relatives would have their own basic allowances. It would 
complicate matters to continue the wife’s earned income allowance, 
whilst to attempt to make people in the highest earned income 
groups pay at the investment income rate might also be ad¬ 
ministratively difficult. 

There is nothing which would prevent alterations in the 
standard rate of tax at any time, whilst in the case of basic 
allowances alterations could be made easily with any new issue 
of books or vouchers. 

The system indicated would simplify not only the collection 
of taxation from one’s major employment, but from other sources 
as well. In such cases tax could automatically be deducted at 
the standard rate. This would enable certain evasions to be 
prevented whenever this secondary source was a recognised 
employer or institution, for small casual receipts are liable to 
get missed. For instance, many people have small receipts 
from savings which evade tax. On the other hand, it would still 
be impossible to collect tax on casual earnings where pa 3 m:ient 
is made by private individuals, and this kind of earning might 
increase substantially. 

It is possible that in time much of the concept of personal 
liability to income tax would disappear. Even at present many 
workers think rather in terms of what is in their pay packet 
than what their gross earnings are. It seems possible that under 
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this scheme individual assessments for income tax would no 
longer be required, and that would be a great saving of man¬ 
power. What would happen would be that firms would have to 
pay to the Inland Revenue a certain proportion of their wages 
biU, of their profits and of any other pa3nnents that directly 
become income to others. In other words, tax would be payable 
at a fixed rate on the firm’s net output, suitably defined by 
excluding depreciation. But still everyone would be concerned 
with the rate of income tax, for a change in tax from, say, 8s. 
to 7s. in the j)ound would be comparable to an edict raising 
incomes by 8%. 

A simplified system of taxation of this kind would enable 
the Ministry of Labour to concentrate .on employment rather 
than on unemployment benefit, for the health service to be more 
concerned with health and leas on payments to the unhealthy, 
whilst the pensions organisation would have very much less to 
do. It would stUl be necessary to maintain the system for the 
assessment and collection of surtax, but there are only 126,000 
surtax payers, compared with some 10 million who after March 
1946 will pay income tax. It will still be necessary to maintain 
an organisation for assessing producers, including all those persons 
who work on their own account, but it will be to measure their 
net output rather than their profits. In other words, we should 
have as a by-product a measure of the national income and much 
of the information required for an annual census of production. 

If at one end of the income scale the present system of surtax 
would have to be maintained, so at the lower end some S3n9tem 
such as that of the Assistance Board or Poor Relief would still 
be required for those cases where peculiar circumstances prevent 
treatment by a standard and simple formula. But the work 
of this organisation should be greatly reduced. 

Between the two extremes of surtax payer and the person 
in need of special assistance there could be enormous simplification 
of income-tax assessment and collection for both the Inland 
Revenue and employers. There would be a similar simplification 
in the payment of cash social benefits by the State. 

H. S. Bookbb 


Londm School of Economics. 



THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE DOMESDAY VlLLANl 

In the account of the Domesday Inquest written by Eohert, 
Bishop of Hereford, in the very year that the sprvey was made, 
there is a fairly delSnite reference to two methods of classifying 
the English peasantry. The deseriptio of England, we are told, 
included not only the possessions of the great, but also the homines, 
both serfs and free men, and as well those merely dwelling in 
cottages {tiiguria) as those possessing homes and lands. ^ Bishop 
Robert was a learned man, and it is probable that he was present 
at the council which in the winter of 1085-6 discussed the problems 
of the projected inquiry; but one may perhaps doubt whether 
he fully understood that to classify men according to their legal 
status is not the same thing as to classify them according to their 
economic condition. And certainly the two methods are employed 
somewhat indiscriminately in Domesday Book. 

Hitherto Domesday students have concerned themselves 
rather with legal than with strictly economic matters. More 
attention has been given to the problem of determining which 
classes were “ free,” and what degree of freedom they enjoyed, 
than to that of estimating the size of their holdings. That a 
juristic bias adversely affected the perspectives of the older 
economic historians on the Continent has been strongly asserted 
by Sombart and, with qualifications, by Dopsch.^ And though 
in England there has been perhaps less of this onesidedness, the 
same tendency has been operative here at least in the mediaeval 
field. Maitland and Vinogradoff, manysided as they were, were 
both professors of law. 

That no serious attempt has previously been made to construct 

* Hie eat annus XX"**** WUlelmi, regis Anglorum^ quo jubente hoc anno totius 
Angliae facta eat deseriptio in agris singtdarum provinciarum, in possessionibus 
singulorum prooerum, in agris eorum, in tnansionibus, in hominibus tarn servis 
quam liberiSf tom in tuguria tanium habUantibus, quam in domos et afpros possi- 
dentibus, in carrucis, in equis et caeteris animalibus, tn servitio et censu totius 
terras omnium : Stubbs* Select Charters, &th edition, p. 95. 

* W. Sombart, Der modeme Kapitalismus, Vol. I, part i (edition of 1928), 
pp. 23, 314; cp. bis article in the Economic History Review, Vol. II (1929)« 
pp. 5~7; A. Dopsoh, Verfassungs- und WirtskaftageschichU des MUtelaUers (1928), 
pp. 357,550 (in articles publiebed originally in 1918 and 1927). Sombart includes 
Cunningham and Ashley among those against whom he brings this criticism. 
Dopschis much more ready to recognise the immense debt which economic history 
owes to loged historians, and, in particular, has, in spite of their differences, 
stressed the great range and fine balance of Vinogradoff, Vierteljahrschrift fOr 
Sozidl- und Wirtschaftsgeschickte, Vol. XXIIl (1930), pp. 115-^16. 
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a comprehensive statistical picture of the holdings of the English 
peasants in 1086 is no doubt partly due to the fact that Domesday 
Book tells us very little directly about the amount of land which 
the various classes possessed. Apart from statements about the 
holdings of sokemen and liberi homines, which are fairly frequent 
in some of the eastern counties, it is only in Middlesex and part 
of Cambridgeshire that we find more than mere scraps of in¬ 
formation on these matters. And though for these two districts 
the data are, by way of exception, fairly full and precise, we 
cannot be sure that the hides, vii^tes and acres that are here 
assigned to the peasantry were in fact measurements or even 
estimates of real areas and not fiscal assessments which bore no 
uniform relation to agrarian realities.^ 

There is, however, another series of statements in Domesday 
Book which provide much more fruitful material; and it is rather 
surprising that this material has been so little utilised for statistical 
purposes. I refer to the clause relating to the tenants’ plough- 
teams. That the number of ploughing oxen which a man possessed 
must have home a close relation to the extent of his arable land 
is obvious; and except in districts especially devoted to sheep¬ 
farming, or pig-breeding, or to some economic activity that lay 
outside the normal t 3 rpes of agrarian economy, it is justifiable 
to regard the size of the arable holding as a rough index of the 
peasant’s prosperity.* It is true that in its most usual form the 
clause which tells us the number of the caruce hominum is baffling. 
One cannot make much of a statement that x viUani and y 
bordarii have n teams, for it is impossible to tell how the plough- 
beasts were distributed between the two classes. There is evidence 
that bordars sometimes did and sometimes did not possess 
teams.* Yet there remain a very large number of cases which 

^ Both Maitland and Vinogradoff inclined to the view that the Middlesex 
partioulars do refer to actual field holdings. For their discussion of the problems 
these figures present see Maitland, Domesday Booh and Beyond (1907 edition), 
pp. 477-8; Vinogradoff, English Society in the Eleventh Century (1908), pp. 
167-76. 

* The danger of using this criterion in sheep-farming districts has been 
emphasised by Eileen Power, and is well illustrated by the case of Swyncombe 
in Oxfordshire (as described in the Hundred Rolls), which she cites: Eileen 
Power, The Wool Trade tn English Medieval History (1941), pp. 29-30. 

* For example, at Sutton in Bedfordshire, on the land which Turbert held 
of the Countess Judith, there was one plough on demesne et iiij bordarii oum j 
earuea (f. 217b), while an entry on the preceding foho tells us that at Easton in 
the same county six viUani have three ploughs, and adds Ibi xij bordarii ei ij 
servi (f. 216)—an entry which seems almost to imply, not only that the bordars 
had no plough but that this was to be expected, and which may therefore be 
contrasted with such an entry as that at Mileford in Yorkshire: Ibi iiii viUani 
et V bordarii sed non arant (f* 316b). It is tempting to regard the ploughs as 
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give the details about the ploughs for the members of one class 
only. And it is the object of this paper to present the evidence 
that is provided by such cases in regard to the ViUani, who form 
the most numerous class in the Domesday enumeration both in 
the country as a whole and in twenty-five of the thirty-four 
Domesday shires taken separately.^ 

The statistical results of my investigations are summarised 
in the three Tables printed below (pp. 262-4). But before I consider 
the implications of these figures, something must be said about 
their basis and limitations. To go through Domesday Book 
(which in the printed edition comprises nearly 2000 folio columns) 
and to pick out from its pages more than 1600 statements relating 
to over 10,000 individuals is, even with the help of the Victoria 
County History translations, which I used for some counties, 
a laborious and protracted task. Those who have done most work 
upon Domesday Book will readily appreciate the fact that I 
cannot claim either absolute completeness or absolute exactness 
for my figures. Each case has been carefully checked; but in a 
compilation of this kind it is very easy to overlook a few entries 
which should have been included. I have endeavoured to exclude 
every statement whose interpretation was in any degree doubtful. 
But even here, since the work of extracting the figures had to be 
spread over many weeks, it is possible that I have not been 
perfectly consistent and that a mood of enhanced scepticism may 
now and again have led me to reject an entry of a form which at 
another time I may have judged to be acceptable. * Yet these 

belonging solely to the vUlani in cases where, although the villani and bordartt 
are linked together, the number of the ploughs is either equal to the number of 
the villani or is some simple fraction of that number, and has no such simplo 
relation to the number of the bordarii. There are, for example, numerous 
cases of this kind in Sussex. Thus at Bi^opstone xxx villani cwn ix bordariis 
habent xxx carueas (f. 16b), and at South Mailing cc et xix villani cum xxxv 
bordariis habent IxxUj earucas (f. 16). But I have excluded all such oases from 
my figures as too conjectural. Here and elsewhere in this article the references 
are to the first volume of Domesday Book unless the contrary is itated. 

^ These statements are based on Bllis’s figures. Ckirrected totals are avail¬ 
able for some coimties, but those of Ellis are accurate enough for the purpose 
for which they are used above. In reckoning the Domesday shires as thirty- 
four in number, I have followed Ellis, who includes the district “between 
Kibble and Mersey ** in Cheshire and does not separate from Yorkshire those 
portions of the north-western counties that are dealt with in connection with 
Yorkshire in Domesday Book. 

* The facts about the plough-teams are stated in Domesday in a great 
variety of ways. I have excluded cases where the formula is, “ There is land 
for X teams which are there with y viZlont,** for one cannot rule out the possi¬ 
bility that some or all of the teams may in such oases have belonged to a 
demesne which is not specifically mentioned; but the entry for Aisse in Devon 
(Tvrra est iij carucis Has habent ibi vj villani cum i servo, f. 100b) was judged 
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admissions are not so damaging as perhaps they may seem at 
first sight, at least to those unfamiliar with the problems and 
difficulties of Domesday study. The figures, it must be re¬ 
membered, constitute a sample of the whole class of ViUani; 
and if I have omitted any cases that I ought to have included, 
that will only mean that the sample is not quite so large as it 
might have been. II I have included any cases which a reconsidera¬ 
tion would lead me to exclude as doubtful, they cannot be more 
than a negligibly small proportion of the total number. In 
general I am satisfied that my figures are trustworthy as a basis 
for such broad and general conclusions as alone can legitimately 
be drawn from statistics of this kind. 

Three districts that come within the scope of Domesday Book 
do not appear in the Tables. The brief and summary entries 
which are all that Domesday devotes to the land between 
the Kibble and the Mersey ” proved useless for my purposes : 
a statement that at Salford there were two viUani with one 
plough is, I think, the only one that tells of ploughs held by 
villeins only in tliis district. It also seemed necessary to exclude 
Cornwall and Middlesex. In Cornwall I found only two entries 
that seemed to isolate the teams of the villani^ and in both the 
interpretation of the entry is rather doubtful.^ In Middlesex 

admissible As the possession of plough-beasts by serm seems very improbable, 
1 have included the numerous cases where the formula is of the kmd we find at 
Wilderley m Shropshire {Terra eat tnj caructa In domtnvo eat una et utj aervt et 
nj vtllam cum j caruca, f 258b). That the acrvi here belonged to the demesne 
and that the oxen (other than those allocated to the demesne) all belonged to 
the v%llan% may safely be assumed: if the aervt and vxllant were meant to be 
linked together we should expect the aervt to be mentioned last; and, further, 
the aervt we meet with m entries of this type are often just twice as numerous 
as the demesne ploughs, which makes it very probable that they were demesne 
ploughmen (see for excunple Oakley, Northants, f. 228b, and Empmgham, 
Rutland, f. 227b). On the other hand, 1 felt it safer not to mclude an entry 
which runs Iht v vtllant et ttQ aervt habent v carucaa {Brotone, Devon, f. 105), 
but I have mcluded the entry Ibi tt^ viUant cum t aervo habent % carucam (Tortte- 
berie, Devon, f. 105b). Among Yorkshire oases 1 rejected the figures for Chtle- 
burrte (Hugo habet td? t vtllanum et carucaa, f. 327) but accepted those for 
Treach (Hugo hahei tbt x villanoa habentea tj carucaa, f. 327). Perhaps these 
examples will suffice to illustrate the types of problem that one meets and the 
way 1 have tned to deal with them. It is in regard to margmal cases that I 
may not alwa 3 rs have been consistent. My aim has been to exclude all material 
that I judged to be doubtful. 

^ At Bodmm (f. 120b) the statement runs Ibt v vtllant habent v oaruoaa cum 
vg bordartta*, and though it appears probable that the plough-teams belonged 
to the viUani, the possibihty that they were distributed among the two classes 
cannot be excluded, especially as bordars possessing plough-beasts are found in 
Cornwall at Ataaetone (f. 122) and at Pangrol (f. 126). The other entry relates 
to Wtmtone (f. 120): we are told that the vtUanth&ve twenty-four ploughs and 
and that there are twenty-four vtllant, forty-one ooliberti, tbirty-three bardarti 
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there are only three or four unexceptionable entries that might 
have been used for my tables without more ado, for though we 
are firequently told in the Middlesex Domesday that the viUani 
have so many teams, it appears probable that the term is em¬ 
ployed in this clause in a broad generic sense, just as it seems to 
be in the similar clause found in the Exon. Domesday, and thus 
included borders, and perhaps also cottars, as well as villeins in 
the specific sense. ^ On Ranulf Flambard’s land at Stepney there 
were, we are told, three teams “ of the villani,” yet the only 
peasants mentioned are fourteen borders.^ Again, for Hamp¬ 
stead, for Charlton, and for the land of Robert son of Bozelin at 
Stepney, the plural viUani is employed in the clause about the 
tenants’ teams (and in the case of Hampstead is coupled with a 
verb in the plural), although in each of these entries the enumerated 
tenants only included a single viUanus along with the borders 
and other classes.’ No doubt a (Mtical siftmg of the Middlesex 
data would yield some trustworthy figures, for on some manors 


and fourteen servt. But here the Exchequer text foUowB the formula of the Exon 
Domesday, which, though it appears to isolate the teams of the v%Uan%^ and so 
to promise information which is not otherwise available for Cornwall, cannot 
really be utilised for this purpose, because, as Maitland pomted out (op. cU , 
p. 39), there is reason to think that m the statement about the ploughs Exon 
uses the term villam m a general sense which mcludes the borders : we may be 
told that the vtllant have half a team and then find that the enumerated popula¬ 
tion consists of two hordarxx and six servt (Larmer Cornwall, m Exon , ed. Elba, 
p. 215, cp. Canorgel, p. 203, TalgoUo, p. 204, and other mstances too numerous 
to be explained away as due to the omission of viUanx from the enumeration by 
scribal error) There are a good many examples m Cornwall of those arithmetical 
correspondences which tempt the mcautious to conclude that all the teams 
belonged to the vUlam—e g , St. Germans (f 120b), where there were twenty- 
four villeins and twenty borders with twenty four teams, or Cargav (f. 121), 
where there were twelve villeins and twenty-two bordars with six teams But 
similar correspondences occur between the teams and the bordars, and between 
the teams and the villeins and bordars combmed—e g,, Lanhenoev (f. 120b), 
where there were eight vtllam and six bordars with three teams, or Pennehe 
(f. 120), where there were twenty-four villeins and sixteen bordars with twenty 
teiuns. The danger of argumg from *'roimd totals and neat quotiaiits is well 
illustrated by the case of Harpswell m Lanoolnshire cited by Professor Stenton 
(Foster and Longley, The Ltncolnehxre Domesday, Lincoln Beoord Soc., 1924, 
Introduction, p. xx). If we combine the three entries m Domesday which relate 
to Harpswell, we get a total of eleven sokemen and fourteen villmns with fifty 
oxen, or exactly a pair of oxen each. But m fact there were six sokemen with 
two and a half teams or twenty oxen, five sokemen and one villem with six 
oxen, and thirteen villeins with three teams or twenty-four oxen. 

^ For the use of the term vdlani m Exon, see the preceding note. As the 
Middlesex formula resembles that of Exon., it is per^ps significant that m 
Domesday Book Middlesex immediately follows the south-western counties that 
are comprised m the Exeter text. 

* f. 127b. 

» ff. 128, 130b. 
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the enumerated peasants consisted entirely of villeins, but as 
we have much fuller evidence for this coimty in the direct state¬ 
ments about the villeins’ holdings, I have not made the detailed 
scrutiny that would be required for the extraction of such 
figures.^ 

In spite of tiie exclusion of the three districts just mentioned 
and a ruthless rejection of doubtful entries, we are left with data 
relating to 10,733 viUani. That is very nearly 10% of the total 
number of viUani enumerated in Domesday as summed by Ellis, 
and over 10% of the total exclusive of Cornwall and Middlesex. 
The sample is, however, very unevenly distributed between the 
various counties. In Bedfordshire it amounts to over 67%, in 
Wiltshire to little more than half of 1%. Yet we have a sample 
exceeding 5% for each of twenty-two counties, and one exceeding 
10% for Yorkshire. Cheshire, Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, Shrop¬ 
shire, Gloucestershire, Himtingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, Bedford¬ 
shire, Hertfordshire, and Sussex.^ 

^ A number of Bedfordshire entries are of the Middlesex type : the enumera¬ 
tion of the various classes is preceded by a statement that the vUlani ** have 
so many teams. In two of these cases (Wilden, f. 209b, and Dean, f. 210) the 
enumeration does not include any inUani in the specific sense. I have not used 
any figures from such entries. I have, however, included the very numerous 
Bedfordshire cases where we read, not that ** the villani ** possessed so many 
teams, but that x viUani have y teams ** and then that there are so many 
borders and serfs. Even here the question euose whether the term villani 
includes the other classes, for not Infrequently the number of the viUani is either 
equal to the niimber of borders or equal to the number of borders and serfs 
added together. Thus of Wilshamstead we read : Ibi xj viUani habent iiij 
carucaa et xj bordarii et j aervus (f. 217), while at Lidlington (f. 211) the entry 
runs : xxiij viUani habent viij carucaa. Ibi xvj bordarti et vij aervi (cp. Wyboston, 
f. 212; ClopthUl, f. 214; Henlow, f. 215b; Putnoe, f. 212b; Bletsoe, f. 217). 
In spite of such disturbing coincidences, the figures from these entries must, 1 
think, be accepted at their face value, for the following reasons : (1) The formula 
is often used where the villani outnumbered all the other classes (e.g., Cranfield, 
Barton-in-the-Clay and Pegsdon, f. 210b). (2) It is often used where the v%Uan% 
were fewer than the bordars (e.g., Podixigton, f. 216; Easton, f. 216; Felmers- 
ham, f. 217), and it occurs at Streatley (I. 212), where they were fewer than 
either the bordars or the serfs. (3) SimiUur ooinoidenoes between the numbers 
of the viUani and the numbers of other classes occur in entries whose phraseology 
clearly implies the distinctness of the former (e.g., Houghton, f. 213: et viij 
viUani et vj bordarii et ij aervi; Langford, f. 215b: Ibi xij viUani vij bordarii 
V aervi; Henlow, f. 218 : Huo viUani et ij bordarii et ij aervi), (4) CJorrespond- 
encea of this kind might arise through each villein having a bordar or a serf to 
work for him. (5) The assumption that the team-owning villani were the same 
persons as the bordars and serfs whose numbers are the same would lead to 
some highly improbable results: at Qopthill it would mean that five bordars 
had six full plou^-teams between them. 

* the counties are those districts which are included under the respective 
county headings in Domesday Book, so that Cheshire includes the land between 
Mersey and Bibble, and Yorkshire includes some fragments of the north-western 
shires. In a very few oases, guided by the editors of Domesday in the Victoria 
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It is essential to remember that the ba>sis of the figures is a 
series of statements which, in one way or another, tell us that x 
villani have y teams.^ Except in the comparatively few cases in 
which the statement refers to a single isolated villamts, the data 
cannot be made to yield any precise information as to the 
possessions of individuals.* We know, for example, that in 
Yorkshire 842 villeins belonged to groups whose numbers had 
on an average between a quarter of a team and half a team each, 
while 139 belonged to groups averaging exactly half a team per 
villein. But we do not know how many individuals possessed 
more or less than the average of their group. On the other hand, 
it is important to recognise that the figures are in fact much more 
informing than they would be if they merely meant that 842 or 
139 villeins, as the case may be, averaged so many oxen apiece. 
Two facts justify the conclusion that the number of plough- 
beasts possessed by most of the villani did not vary very widely 
from the average number of the class to which they are assigned 
in the tables. 

In the first place, most of the groups to which the basic state¬ 
ments relate are quite small groups. The largest of all occurs at 
Jtameslie, in Sussex, where ninety-nine villeins had forty-three 
teams, and the next largest is at Ferle, in the same county, where 
there were eighty villeins with thirty-four teams.* But, besides 
these, there are, among the groups used for these tables, only 
four in the whole country that contain as many as fifty viUeins, 
two of these being in Yorkshire, one in Somerset, and one in 
Devon. And though Yorkshire can show twelve groups of more 
than twenty, Bedfordshire nine such groups and Kent and 
Huntingdonshire six each, eleven of the counties that figure in the 
Tables have no group exceeding twenty and six others have only 

County Histories, I have transferred figures entered in Domesday under one 
county to the coxmty to which they properly belong, but such transfers have 
been too few and small to affect the statements in the text. 

^ Where the Domesday statements are made m terms of oxen 1 have reckoned 
eight oxen to the team. As 1 have recently shown {English Historical Review, 
Vol. LX, 1946, pp. 217-33), the Domesday carwsa was not invariably one of 
eight oxen in the south-western counties. But any error that this may involve 
in my figures must be quite negligible. It was only, I think, in 128 entries 
(out of more than 1500) that the need of converting oxen into teams arose at 
all, and eighty-six of these cases belong to Lincolnshire, a coimty in which 
there is pretty conclusive evidence that eight oxen were invariably reckoned to 
the team (see particularly Grimsby, etc., f. 343, cmd Bicker, f. 348b). From 
those south-western counties in which the caruca was variable we have only 
two entries in which it was necessary to convert oxen into teams : they concern 
six viUani in Devon out of a total of 512 for that county. 

• The entries relating to individual villeins number about ICO. 

• ff, 17, 21. 
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one. For the country as a whole the average size of the basic 
group is seven. 

I^condly we have to reckon with the familiar fact that the 
villeins of a mediaeval English village or manor usually fall into 
a few classes marked by uniform or nearly uniform holdings within 
each class. Domesday itself reveals this type of agrarian structure 
in the few districts for which it supplies information about the 
villeins* land. Every column of the section devoted to Middlesex 
contains evidence of this kind of thing, for even if the hides, 
virgates and half-virgates ascribed to the villani of this county 
were fiscal assessments rather than actual areas of land, their 
uniformities must reflect corresponding uniformities in the 
agrarian conditions.^ The Middlesex manors usually contained 
two or three classes of villani. Thus on the Bishop of London’s 
manor at Fulham there were five villeins with one hide each, 
thirteen who held a virgate each, and thirty-four who had each 
half a virgate.^ But in a few places aU the villeins had equal 
holdings. At Cranford there were eight villani^ and each of them 
possessed a virgate.^ At Lisson (lAUsione) each of the four villani 
is credited with half a virgate^ And when we turn to the Isle 
of Ely we find that here complete equality of villein holdings 
within the same manor or berewick ” seems to be the rule rather 
than the exception. Domesday Book reveals such equality at ten 
places in this area, and the additional detail provided by the Ely 
Inquest enables us to add five more estates to the list, while it is 
only on three manors that the villein holdings fall into two groups.® 
So far as I know, Middlesex and the Isle of Ely are the only dis¬ 
tricts for which Domesday provides us with any considerable 
body of information of this kind. But there is no reason to 

^ I mean within the same manor. As between one manor and another it 
may well be (as stated above on page 245) that the assessments, if assessments 
they be, ‘*bore no uniform relation to agrarian realities'* for beneficial hidation 
was often a privilege of particular estates: see Vinogradoff, op. cif., pp. 177 
ei 9eq. 

* f. 127b. 

» f. 130b. 

« f. 130b. 

* fif. 101b, 102, 102b; Ely Inquest in N. E. A. S. Hamilton, Inquisitio Comi- 
UUua Cantabrigiensis (1876), pp. 116-20. At Witcham the Ely Inquest says 
there were two villeins with fifteen acres each and a third with ten acres, while 
Domesday speaks of two villehis only and gives them each ten acres. If we 
regard the former as the correct reading, that would give us fourteen manors 
or ** berewioks with equal villein holdings and four where they form two groups. 
I have not counted Qiatteris, where the Ely text seems to be corrupt, axkd Domes¬ 
day does not give the particulars. At Whittlesey all the villeihs had eight-aere 
holdings on the manor of the Abbot of Thomey, twelve-acre holdings on the 
manor of the Abbot of Ely: Dd. f. 192b, Ely Inq., p. 115. 
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suppose that conditions in these regions were in this matter at 
all unusual. At Sawbridgeworth in Hertfordshire an exceptionally 
detailed entry in Domesday gives us a glimi>se of the same kind 
of thing—^fourteen villani with a virgate each, and thirty-five 
each of whom had half a virgate.^ On three other Hertfordshire 
manors the Ely Inquest supplies particulars which show that at 
Hatfield all the villeins had equal holdings, and that at Hadham 
and Kelshall {Chylleasella) they formed two groups.* In a part of 
Cambridgeshire remote from the Isle of Ely, the Inquisitio 
Comitattis Cantabrigiensia gives some details that Domesday Book 
denies us about the manor of Count Eustace at Ickleton: we 
learn that of thirty villani eleven had half a hide each, while one 
held a whole hide and one a virgate.® In the west of England a 
reflection of similar conditions may be seen in the occasional 
references to integri villani and dimidii villani that occur in the 
Gloucestershire and Shropshire sections of Domesday Book.^ 
But there is no need to labour the point, for the tendency of 
villein holdings to consist of standard shares or fractions of shares 
is a commonplace of knowledge, and its prevalence is far more 
likely to be exaggerated than contested. 

The Tables printed below give in detail the figures I have 
obtained by my investigations. But the general conclusions to 
which they point can best be appreciated if the classification is 
simplified so as to bring out the main facts, first for the country 
as a whole, and secondly in so far as they relate to regional 
differences. 

I. In a general view perhaps the most important fact which 
emerges is the large number of villani who must have had more 
than the pair of oxen commonly associated with a virgate of land. 
The average for the whole area of thirty-two counties is well 
above a quarter of a team per villein—2*9 oxen, in fact, if we reckon 
eight oxen to the team. In thirteen counties the average is three 
oxen or more; in Herefordshire, Gloucestershire and Sussex it 
exceeds half a team. If we arrange the figures, as in Tables II 

1 f. 139b. 

* Ely Inquest in Hamilton, ciL, pp. 124-5, cp. Seebohm, English VUlage 
Community^ p. 94, where these cases are cited. Hadham is a place that supplies 
figures for my tables. Domesday says there were fifteen vilUmi there who had 
eight teams and they are included in the tables among those avearaging between 
half a team and a whole team. But the Ely Inquest shows that one of them 
had land rated at a virgate while each of the others had land rated at half a 
virgate, so that probably in fact fourteen had half a team each and one a whole 
teaxfi. 

» p. 41. 

^ See the examples cited by Vinogradoff, op, cU,, p. 448. 
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and III, aooording to the averages of the groups to which the 
basic statements refer, we get similar results. Almost 63% of 
the total number of vtSam whose teams are separately stated 
belonged to groups averaging more thmi a quarter of a plough- 
team per viUein; and 23*9% had on an average half a team or 
more. These figures suggest that generally accepted views about 
the holdings of the eleventh-century villeins need considerable 
modification. They do not necessarily mean that we must cease 
to think of the virgate as the normal villein holding. Virgate 
holdings may well have been more numerous than holdings of 
any other one size. The Tables themselves show that there were 
more viUani in groups averaging exactly a quarter of a team per 
villein than in those averaging half a team, or a whole team or an 
eighth of a team. There can be little doubt moreover that many 
of the individuals in other classes actually possessed just two oxen. 
Yet though all this may be admitted, the figures point unmistak¬ 
ably to conditions materially different from those commonly 
believed to have prevailed. They appear incompatible with such 
a predominance of virgate and half-virgate holdings as is often 
taken for granted.^ The number of viUani averaging half a 
plough-team each is more than double those averaging just 
one-eighth of a team; if we add to it those averaging a team 
apiece, the total exceeds that of those averaging just a quarter- 
team by some 13%. 

The actual possessions of individuals cannot, of course, be 
discerned through this mist of averages. But a gleam of reflected 
light can be thrown into the obscurity if we make a statistical 
experiment with the data which Domesday supplies for the county 
of Middlesex, comparing the individual villein holdings of Middle¬ 
sex with the averages to which we should be confined if these 
particulars had been denied us, and comparing these averages 
with those of our statistics for the rest of the country. For the 
purposes of this experiment it does not really matter whether the 

^ Seebohxn not only maintains that the virgate was the normal holding of 
the Domesday villein, but says, ** The number of viUani holding half^virgates 
was probably greater than the number holding half-hides and hides; so that 
the average holding would perhaps hardly be equal in acreage to the normal 
holding of 30 acres*’ {op- cU,, p- 102). Maitland, though recognising the 
heterogeneity of the villein class, says, ** Perhaps in general we may endow the 
viUanua of Domesday Book with a virgate ” {op. cii., p. 40). Ashley, in the 
course of an attempt to ** picture to ourselves an eleventh-century manor in 
Middle or Southern England,” says, ** Of the land held in viUenage, far the 
greater part was held in or haff virgateo or pairdlands ” {An InUroduUum 
to BnglUih Economic Biotory and Theory, Past I, vd. 1, edition of 1006, p. 7). 
Vinogradoff’s view was better balanoe^ (op. oU., pp, 447'-B). 
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hides and virgates and their fractions of which we read in the 
Middlesex section of Domesday were actual areas or fiscal 
assessments. 

In Middlesex Domesday is generously informing. Even when 
we confine ourselves to entries that are quite free from ambiguity 
and show no sign of corruption in the text, we are left with 
particulars about the holdings of 464 individuEd viUani, or nearly 
40% of the total number of viUani in the county. And we find 
that, of these 464 holdings, nine were whole hides, thirty half- 
hides, 216 virgates, and 196 half-virgates, while there was one 
holding of fourteen acres, one of twelve acres and one of eight 
acres. Thus the Middlesex distribution conforms to the traditional 
view in that it shows a great preponderance of virgate and half- 
virgate holdings. But let us suppose that Domesday had only 
given the total areas held by the viUani in each manor, telling us 
no more about these hides and virgates than it tells us about the 
teams in the statements that are the basis of our statistics for 
other counties. In the first place we then get for Middlesex an 
average of less than a virgate per villein—1*8 half-virgates or 
oxgangs in fact, as compared with our average of 2*9 oxen for 
the other thirty-two counties. That is in itself significant. 
But, secondly, let us arrange the Middlesex totals in a scheme of 
averages precisely parallel to that of Tables 11 and III, treating 
hides as we have treated teams, and virgates as we have treated 
quarter-teams. The results work out thus:— 


Aver¬ 
age of 
1 hide 
or 

more. 


Aver¬ 
age be- Aver- 
tween age of 
^ hide just i 
and 1 hide, 
hide. 


Aver¬ 
age be¬ 
tween 
i and 
i hi^. 


Aver- 
age of 
jxirti 
hide or 
vir¬ 


gate. 


Aver¬ 
age be¬ 
tween 


land 
i hide. 


Aver¬ 


age of 

Aver¬ 

just i 

age of 

hide or 

imder 

} vir¬ 

i hide. 

gate. 



Number of 
viUani . None 

Number of 
viUani ex¬ 
pressed as a 
percentage 
of the total 
of 464 . Nil 



38 


8*4 


289 


63*7 



Two things seem notable about these figures. First, a comparison 
of the averages with the actual distribution of holdings in 
Middlesex shows that the averages tend to obscure both the 
larger holdings and the half-virgate holdings. The number of 
holdings averaging exactly a virgate each is more than twelve 
times the number averaging half a hide or more, and more than 
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iAuee times the number averaging just half a virgate. In fact, 
the virgate holdings wece less than six times as numerous as those 
of half a hide or more, and they exceeded the half-virgate hold¬ 
ings by less than 11%. Secon^y, the pattern of the Middlesex 
averages is very different firom that of the Tables for the com¬ 
bined other counties. In Middlesex nearly 75% of the vtllani 
fall into one or other of the three groups averaging respectively 
a virgate, a half-virgate and somethmg between the two: in 
the Tables less than 32% are to be found in the corresponding 
groups of teams. Further, as against 63% averaging more 
than a quarter of a team and 23*9% averaging half a team 
or more in the Tables, the Middlesex figures show only 24-7% 
averaging more than a virgate and only 0*7% averaging half a 
hide or more. Thus our experiment supports the conclusion that 
the team statistics imply conditions not a little different firom 
those which are usually supposed to have existed and that villein 
holdings of two virgates or more were pretty common in England 
in 1086. Even in Middlesex hide and half-hide holdings actually 
amoimted to more than 8|% of the total number of villein holdings 
for which evidence is forthcoming, and, if we take the Middlesex 
figures to be areal measurements, occupied some 23% of the 
total amount of land that the villani held; and everything goes 
to show that in the country as a whole there was no overwhelming 
preponderance of virgate and half-virgate holdings such as 
ostensibly obtained in Middlesex, but a proportion of larger 
holdings considerably greater than the proportion indicated by 
the figures for that county.^ 

n. The differences between county and county are surprisingly 
large. Among those counties for which we have a sample exceeding 
6% several show figures that diverge widely from those for the 
country as a whole. The most striking oases are set forth in the 
following table, which shows the numbers of villani averaging over 
a quarter of a team and under a quarter of a team respectively, 
expressed as percentages of the total number of villani for whom 
we have formation in each county, and also the average numbers 

^ Of course if the Middlesex figures were assessments and not areas the 
agrarian realities in Middlesex ma^ have approximated to the average of the 
thirty-two other counties. My argument is simply that the team statistics for 
the combined thirty-two counties cannot be reconciled with a pattern of holdings 
such as the Middlesex figures, if interpreted as actuid areas, would prove to have 
obtained in that county. Either villein holdings were on an average larger in 
the country as a whole than they were in Middlesex, or the actual holdings in 
Middlesex ran larger than is suggested by the statements about the villeins* 
hides and virgates In the M iddle sex ssotion of Domesday. 
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of oxen per villein, or, to speak more exactly, the figures we 
obtain by multipljring the number of teams specifically assigned 
to viUani by eight and dividing the result by the numbers of 
villeins to whom they are thus assigned.^ 


County. 

Number of oxen 
per villein. 

Percentage of 
villani averaging 
more than 1 team. 

Percentage of 
villani averaging 
less than i team. 

Herefordshire 

4*8 

96*7 

Nil 

Gloucestershire 

4*7 

98*3 

0*7 

Sussex 

4*1 

89*9 

3*7 

Bedfordslure 

3*7 

88*3 

42 

Hertfordshire 

3*3 

85*6 

6*6 

Himtingdonshire . 
Hampshire . 

3*1 

2-8 

78*6 

77*4 

15*8 

13*8 

Norfolk 

1*0 

2*6 

96*9 

Lincolnshire 

1-6 

14-7 

73*4 

Kent . 

1*8 

37*3 

66*0 

All 32 Counties 

2*9 

63*0 

27*6 


It adds further point to the sharpest contrasts revealed in the 
above table to note that in Bedfordshire 36%, in Sussex 42J%, 
in Gloucestershire over 60% and in Herefordshire nearly 75% of 
the villani in question belonged to groups averaging half a team or 
more, as compared with 0-6% in Norfolk, 2*2% in Lincolnshire 
and 2*4% in Kent, while of the four former counties the only one 
with any villeins averaging an eighth of a team or less is Sussex, 
which has 1-4% in that position, as against Norfolk with 65%, 
Lincoln with 41% and Kent with 24J%. 

These contrasts cannot, I think, be explained away as due to 
any insufficiency of the samples. The smallest sample (that for 
Norfolk) is nearly 7l%; and for Lincolnshire, which stands 
out in contrast to the first seven counties only less sharply than 
Norfolk does, we have a sample of 12%, while the counties with 
abnormally well-equipped villani include Bedfordshire, where the 
sample exceeds 67%. 

Another possible objection requires more consideration. 
The counties that show these marked divergencies tend to fall 
into geographical groups. There are three groups of coimties 
where the evidence points to large villein holdings-^a western 
group comprising Herefordshire and Gloucestershire; an east 
Midland group consisting of Bedfordshire and its two neighbours, 
Huntingdonshire and Hertfordshire; and a southern group. 
formed by Sussex and Hampshire.^ On the other hand, the pre- 

^ See Explanatory* note to Table I, p. 262. 

* Worcestershire diould almost certainly bo included with the western 
group, for the seventy* Worcestershire viUmi of whom we have information 
averaged 3*7 oxen apiece, and none of them belonged to groups averaging a 
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dominanoe of fsmall holdings is most marked in the contigaous 
coimties of Lincoln and Norfolk.^ But the obvious inference 
that this reflects regional differences in economic conditions must 
not be accepted too readily. The question arises whether the 
contrasts may represent, not real differences in agrarian organisa¬ 
tion, but differences in the phraseology employed by different 
bodies of Domesday Commissioners. If the Commissioners who 
conducted the Domesday Inquest differed in the sense in which 
they used the term viUanua, so that the term was in certain groups 
of counties applied to classes of the peasantry who were not 
described as viUani in the counties belonging to other ciccuits> 
that might go far to explain the statistical differences. A suspicion 
that this may be the explanation of the puzzle is aroused by the 
fact that Eyton, who attempted to map out the various circuits 
according to differences in the Domesday phraseology, considered 
that Gloucestershire, Worcestershire and Herefordshire formed a 
single circuit, and those three counties (if we accept the evidence 
of a 4J% sample for Worcestershire) constitute a very distinct 
group in the team statistics. Apart from this, however, neither 
Eyton’s scheme, nor Ballard’s suggested emendation of it, seems 
to support our sceptical hypothesis. Both those scholars reckoned 
Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex to be a distinot circuit, and the fact 
that these three counties, and these three only, are included in the 
Little Domesday makes this conclusion almost certain. But, 
then, Lincolnshire must have belonged to another circuit; and 
in the matter of team statistics Norfolk and Lincolnshire are very 
similar. Again, both Eyton and Ballard regard Huntingdonshire 
and Linoolnshire, which are statistically contrasted, as belonging 
to the same circuit, while another of their circuits combines 
Kent with Sussex and Hampshire. And though Ballard, unlike 
Eyton, would assign Hertfordshire to the same circuit as Bedford¬ 
shire, both dissociate these from the county of Huntingdon.^ 

quarter of a team or less. 1 have not, however, included Worcestershire in the 
table because the sample is under 5%. The propriety of reck<ming Hampshire 
as forming a group along with Sussex is perhaps questionable, for though 
Hampshire has a high percentage of villeins belonging to groups averaging 
more than a quarter-team per villein, the average number of oxen per villein in 
this county is almost the same as that lor the country as a whole. 

1 Rutlcmd resembles its great neighbour Lincolnshire: forty-three out of 
fifty-eight viUani in Rutland averaged less than a quarter of a team each. If 
we take the hides, viigates, etc., assigned to vUlani in Middlesex to be real areas, 
we may regud Middlesex as forming along with Kent a south-eastern group 
marked by comparatively small villein holdings: the Middlesex average of 1*8 
half-virgates per villein corresponds exactly to the Kentish average of 1*8 oxen. 

* An aocoimt of the oonjeotured circuits will be found in A. Ballard, TAs 
DomMday Inquest, 1906, pp. 12~1S. 
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The demon of terminologioal inoonsistenoy cannot, however, 
be exorcised thus easily, for we know too little about the circuits 
of the Commissioners and the methods they employed to argue 
confidently from theories about them. We must apply the test 
of evidence that bears specifically upon our problem. 

Two questions seem to require an answer. Can the apparent 
prevalence of very small villein holdings in, say, Lincolnshire and 
Norfolk be due to the inclusion within the class of viUani of 
persons similar to those described elsewhere as bordars or cottars ? 
Secondly, can the figures indicating large holdings in such counties 
as Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, Sussex and Bedfordshire be 
the result of a terminology which classed as viUani peasants 
whose economic counterparts were called sokemen or Uberi 
homines in Norfolk and Lincolnshire ? If the evidence suggests 
that either or both of these questions should be answered afiSrma- 
tively, scepticism about the economic significance of the statistical 
contrast may be justified. 

The first question is readily disposed of. According to Ellis’s 
enumeration of the different classes of the Domesday population, 
the ratio of bordars to viUani in Lincolnshire exceeded that 
foimd in Gloucestershire, and though the relative number of 
bordars was greater in Herefordshire and Bedfordshire than in 
Liucolnshire, neither of those counties can show a proportion of 
bordars approaching that found in Norfolk, where they were more 
than twice as numerous as the viUani. There were, according to 
Ellis, no cottars in Gloucestershire or Bedfordshire and only 
nineteen in Herefordshire, while in Sussex, where they were 
numerous, the ratio of bordars and cottars combined to the 
viUani does not greatly exceed the ratio of bordars to viUani in 
Lincolnshire and is enormously less than that ratio in Norfolk. 
It follows that the hypothesis of “ concealed bordars or cottars ” 
cannot discredit the agrarian contrast suggested by the team 
statistics. There is no reason to suppose that small holders 
who would have been called bordars or cottars elsewhere were 
concealed under the name of viUani in Norfolk and Linccdnshire; 
and even if they were so concealed in sufficient numben to explain 
the peculiarities of the team statistics for tibose counties, we 
should stiU have to take the statistics as representing agrarian 
realities, though in such a case we might think it more appro¬ 
priate to speak of an abnorml proportion of these other clai^B 
than of viUani with abnormally small holdings. 

The second question is a more serious matter. Alike in 
Gloucestershire and Herefordshire, in Bedfordshire and Sussex, 
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sokemen and liberi homines are either not to be found at all, 
or are so few in number that they may safely be neglected. But 
in Lincolnshire Ellis reckoned that there were over 11,500 sokemen 
‘ as compared with 7,723 viUani ; and in Norfolk liberi homines and 
sokemen together numbered some 9,000 as compared with 
4,781 viUani. Obviously this means that if the sokemen and 
liberi homines had possessions comparable with the possessions 
of the more prosperous viUani in Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, 
Bedfordshire and Sussex, the apparent contrast between the two 
sets of counties might be reduced to a mere difference in termin- 
ology, or, perhaps one should rather say, the contrast might be 
explained, not as a contrast of economic conditions, but as one of 
legal status, the more prosperous peasants of the Scandinavian 
east being distinguished from the viUani by their greater freedom, 
while their economic counterparts in the other counties were not 
so distinguished. 

The hypothesis can be tested by compiling team statistics 
for the classes in question. Perhaps it will be sufficient to make 
the test for the Lincolnshire sokemen. Fortunately Domesday 
is here kind to us and supplies statements about the teams of 
2,061 sokemen—^a sample of over 17%. And I find that so far 
from resembling the better equipped among the viUani of such 
counties as Gloucestershire and Sussex, these sokemen were 
decidedly less well furnished with plough-beasts than the average 
English viUanus. They had on an average only 1*8 oxen apiece, 
as compared with an average of 2*9 oxen for the viUani of the 
combined thirty-two counties. If we combine the figures for the 
Lincolnshire sokemen with those for the Lincolnshire viUani — 
and such combination is what is really demanded by the con¬ 
ditions of the hypothesis we are examining—^we get a total of 
3,009 sokemen and viUani who averaged 1*7 oxen apiece, and that 
is less than the average for the viUani of every county except 
Linoolnshire and Norfolk. Of the total of 3,009 only 28-6% 
belonged to groups averaging more, than a quarter of a team. 
Clearly owe sceptical hjrpothesis must be abandoned. Like the 
concealed bordars,” the sokemen obstinately refuse to help 
the sceptic.^ On the contrary, these Lincolnshire sokemen provide 

^ Profeaaor Steatoa has already pointed out that as regards the possession 
of plough-beasts there was ** no materisyi difference ** between the sokemen and 
vill ein s in Xilnoohudiire; but his estimate that the ordinary aokeman and villein 
of this county was ** a man of two or three oxen *' seems to credit both classes 
with a better equipment than can be allowed them in view of my figures— 
Inirodueiicn to Foster and Iiongley, The Linoclntihire Domesday and The Lindsey 
Survey (Lincoln Record Soo., 1924), p. xx. 
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additioiul evidence for the oonolusion that the peasanta«of this 
county were peculiarly poor in plough-beasts. We cannot com¬ 
pare them with sokemen in the counties whose viUani were 
especially well equipped in this respect, for sokemen are there too 
few to be used for statistical purposes. But a comparison with 
Nottinghamshire is instructive. In the matter of villein teams 
Nottinghamshire appears to be a fairly average county. And the 
sokemen of Nottinghamshire were much better provided with 
plough-beasts than their fellows in Lincolnshire. According to 
“Rllia there were 1,516 sokemen in Nottinghamshire, and we can 
ascertain the average teams of 211 of these—a sample of nearly 
14%. They averaged practically three oxen apiece—2*9 if we 
include two sokemen who are described as nichil habentes. Only 
8|% of those whose teams can be isolated from the teams of other 
classes belonged to groups averaging less than a quarter team, as 
against more than 56% in Lincolnshire. In Nottinghamshire 
thirty-nine out of 211 averaged half a team or more : in Lincoln¬ 
shire only thirty-five out of 2,051 were in that position.^ 

III. The form of the statements in Domesday that relate to 
the villeins’ teams prevents our learning much from them about 
the possessions of individuals. Yet they enable us to ascertain 
that some viUani were substantial fanners and that there were 
others whose arable holdings must have been very small indeed. 
In the West Biding of Yorkshire, either at Barnsley or at Keres- 
forth (it is not clear which), there was a villein possessed of two 
whole plough-teams.^ There was another equally well provided 
at Gillingham in Dorset.^ There was a third at Haingurge 
(? Hawkridge Farm, Hellingly) in Sussex.* At CurenUone in 
Devon; at Lyde and Moore in Herefordshire; at Clapham, 
Astwick and Clophill in Bedfordshire we find little groups of 
viUeins who averaged somewhat more than a full team apiece.* 
Altogether we can infer the existence of at least one viUanus who 
possessed a whole team or more in ninety-eight villages distributed 
over twenty counties, and that although our information covers 
not quite one-tenth of the total number of viUani iu the country; 
and it may well be that some possessors of whole teams—^perhaps 

1 The Lincolnshiie evidence u eo oompeliing that I have not thought it 
necessary to compile team statistics for the sokemen and liberi hominet of 
Norfolk. It should be noticed, however, that Maitland called attention to the 
fact that some of the Ubari hominet in that county were but scantily provided 
with plough-beasts, op. eit., p. 106. 

• t. 80b. 

• f. Sib. 

• ff. 118, 182b, 212, 21Sb, 214. 
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a good many—^lie concealed beyond the reach of arithmetical 
inference within the groups of villeins whose members had 
on an average less than a team apiece.^ On the other hand, 
in addition to some seventy-five places in Lincolnshire, there are 
about seventy-five other villages (distributed over nineteen other 
counties) in which we are able to discern one or more villani who can¬ 
not have possessed more than a single ox, if indeed they possessed 
that. And though the contrasts we have previously noticed are 
apparent in this matter too—^thirty-seven of these last seventy- 
five villages being either in Norfolk or Kent, while Sussex, 
Bedfordshire, and Gloucestershire provide nearly half of the 
ninety-seven villages in which the more affluent villeins can be 
traced—^the range of local inequalities is also to be remarked. 
Ten counties—^Yorkshire, Gheshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, Devon— 
are common to these two groups of twenty counties. Even 
Lincolnshire can show us, at North Kelsey, a villein who had 
six oxen.® Even in Norfolk the village of Breckles included 
among its inhabitants two viUeins with a fuU team between 
them.® And though Sussex contained many exceptionally well- 
to-do villeins, at Preston in that county there were only two 
oxen among five viUani.* 

^ Of the ninety-eight localities, twenty-five are in Sussex, seventeen in 
Yorkshire, thirteen in Bedfordshire and ten in Glouoesten^ire. 

« f. 347. 

» Vol. II, f. 126b. 

* f. 20b. 

Reginald Lenkabd 

WaMam College, 

Oxford. 


[Tables 1,11 and III follow (pp. 262-4).] 
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TABI.B I 

The Average Number of Plough-beasts per ViUein of tiiose Viliam 
whose Teams are Separately Stat^ in Domesday Book 


(Counties where the information is only available for less than 5% of the total 
number of vtUani are printed in italics.) 


Counties where the 
viUani had on an 
average more th^ 
a team each. 

Coimties where the 
ffiUani had on an 
average } of a 
team or more but 
less than 4 a team 
each. 

Counties where the 
vittani had on an 
average } of ateam 
or more but less 
than ) of a team 
each. 

Counties where the 
viUani had on an 
average less than 
i of a team each. 

Herefordshire 4*8 

Bedfordshire 3*7 

Staffordshire 

2*9 

Kent 

1*8 

Gloucestershire 4*7 

Worcestershire 3'7 

Yorkshire 

2*9 

Rutland 

1*8 

Sussex 4*1 

Buckingham- 

Hampshire 

2*8 

Lincolnshire 

1*5 


shire 3*6 

Cheshire 

2*7 

Norfolk 

1*0 


Dorset 3*4 

Nottingham- 





Hertfordshire 3*3 

shire 

2*7 




Essex 3*1 

Somerset 

2*7 




TTiinf.ingfifin. 

Suffolk 

2*7 




shire 3*1 

Cambridge- 





Berkshire 3*0 

shire 

2*6 




Devon 3*0 

Oxfordshire 

2*6 




Shropshire 3*0 

Wiltshire 

2*6 

1 




Derbyshire 

2*5 





Leicestershire 

2*6 





Northampton 






shire 

2*5 





Warwickshire 2*6 





Surrey 

2*4 




Average for 32 Counties « 2*9 


Note, —The figures show the number of oxen on the assumption that there 
were eight oxen in a teeun. But the imit is really one-eighth of a full team. 
Where a team of less than eight was reckoned as a full team, as was sometimes 
the case at least in Devon and Somerset, the figures exaggerate the average 
number of oxen possessed by the villein. But as an index to the area of arable 
he possessed, one-eighth of a team is probably a better tinit of measurement 
than an ox where these differ. I agree with Pollock in thinking that " where 
they were found, the smaller team of six oxen or the greater one of ten was 
about equal in working power to the more usual team of eight oxen elsewhere 
{English Historical Beview, Vol. XI (1896), p. 813). 
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TabIiB n 

The Numbers of Viliam in each Coumiy whose Plough-Teams are 
Separaidy Stated in Domesday Book Distributed According to 
the Average Fraction of a Plough-Team Possessed by tiie 
Members of each Group. 




J 

gli 

ti 


1 



t 

ll 


H 


II- 


h 


h 

1 



County 

r 


11 

E 

|j 

ll 

i 

fi 

at 

'X <• 

!l 

ji 



S rH 

% 

III 

O tSM 




k 

ll 

|l 

IS 












Bedfordshire 

25 

20 

287 

127 

888 

02 

52 

■1 

0 

1,280 

Berkihire . 
Bucking* 

0 

0 

81 

18 

78 

12 

18 

N 

17 

164 

hamshire 

Cambridge* 

0 

17 

88 

80 

60 

22 

68 

B 

0 

218 

shire 

0 

6 

11 

13 

184 

8 

68 

4 

0 

248 

Cheshire . i 

0 

4 

10 

10 

28 

18 

21 

8 

0 

04 

Derbyshire. i 

0 

1 

0 

14 

128 

25 

81 

8 

0 

281 

Devon 

7 

6 

88 

88 

222 

48 

106 

10 

8 

512 

Dorset 

1 

2 

8 

18 

8 

8 

12 

0 

0 


Bssez* 

Olouoester- 

0 

0 

8 

1 

15 

8 

5 

4 

0 

41 

shire 

0 

81 

108 

85 

164 

4 

8 

0 

0 

^Byrrs 

Hampshire. 
Hereford¬ 

0 

2 

22 

27 

185 

27 

81 

11 

0 


shire 

Hertford¬ 

6 

18 

84 

61 

40 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1S8 

shire 

0 

0 

60 

8 

156 


14 


0 

250 

Huntingdon¬ 











shire 

0 

0 


35 

808 


72 

4 

5 

518 

Kent. 
Leioester- 

0 

2 

0 

18 

222 


108 

80 

117 

885 

shire 

0 

2 


2 

21 


88 


0 

82 

Lincolnshire 

0 

0 


8 

120 


808 

187 

208 

058 

Norfolk . 
Northamp¬ 

0 

0 


2 

7 

72 

2 

1 

147 

88 

44 

151 

858 

tonshire . 
Nottingham¬ 

0 

0 

48 

21 



0 

821 



shire 

0 

1 

16 

40 

82 


58 

14 

0 

282 

Oxfordshire 

0 

! 0 

0 

22 

51 


21 

4 j 

0 

106 

KnUand 

0 

0 

0 


15 


43 

Ba 

0 

58 

Shropshire . 

0 

8 

22 

28 

140 


42 


0 

281 

Somerset . 

0 

0 

85 

15 

50 


55 

8 

0 

188 

Staffordshire 

0 

1 

80 

8 

41 


42 


0 

188 

Suffolk 

0 

4 

0 

4 

12 


10 

2 

0 

44 

Sumy 

0 

0 

0 

6 

25 


10 

8 

0 

54 

Sussex 

Warwick- 

8 

67 

146 

50 

204 

I 40 

14 

4 

5 

021 

shire 

0 

0 


28 

85 

41 

14 

0 

6 

124 

Wiltshire . 
Worcester¬ 

0 

1 

m 

1 

8 

12 

0 

0 

0 

17 

shire 

0 

^1 

22 

18 

84 

0 

0 


0 

70 

Yorkshire . 

1 

27 

820 

180 

842 

228 

846 

El 

66 

1,002 

AQ 82 Coun¬ 











ties. 

48 

268 1 

1,871 

88S 

4,105 

1,017 

1,068 

406 

586 

10,788 
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Tablb ni 

The Numbers of Viliam in eac^ County whose Plough-Teams are 
Separately Stated in Domesday Book Distributed According to 
the Average Fraction of a Plough-Team Possessed by the 
Members of Each Croup and Expressed as Percentages of the 
Toted Number of Villani in eaeb County whose Plough-Teams 
are Separately Stated. 


County. 

Averaging more than 

1 team. 

H 

1 

fa 

P 

rs 

If! 

|:l 

3 

Is 

|S 

Averaging more than 
i but less than | a 
team. 

1 

ea 

fl"** 

|| 

1-5 

Averaging just § 
team 

1 

j 

h 

Bedfordshire . • 

20 

24 

21-7 

wsm 

519 

TO 

42 

NU 

NU 

Berkshire 

Nil 

NU 

18 0 

no 

44 5 


79 

NU 

10 4 

Buckinghamshire • 

NU 

78 

16-6 

18 8 

229 

mSSm 

289 

NU 

NU 

Cambridgeshire 

m 

21 

45 

68 

561 


280 

16 

NU 

Cheshire 

m 

43 

mmm 


298 

mnM 

223 

85 

NU 

Derbyshire . 

m 

04 

84 

64 

471 

96 

810 

81 

NU 

Devon , 

14 

10 


mEEM 

48 4 

90 


87 

06 

Dorset . 

25 

60 

76 

82 5 



80 0 

NU 

NU 

Essex . 

Nil 

NU 

19 6 

24 

86 6 

19 6 

12 2 

98 

NU 

Gloucestershire 

NU 

10 8 

25 1 

16 9 

87 6 

10 

07 

NU 

NU 

Hampshire . 

Nil 

07 

72 

89 


89 

10 2 

86 

Nil 

Herefordshire 

33 

87 

85 0 

27 9 

219 

88 

NU 

NU 

NU 

Hertfordshire 

NU 

NU 

20 0 

82 

62 4 

88 

66 

NU 

NU 

Huntingdonshire . 

Nil 

NU 

117 

68 

KHH 

67 

14 0 

08 

10 

Kent . 

Nil 

08 


20 

85 0 

77 

804 

61 

18 4 

Leicestershire 

NU 

24 

86 

24 

26 6 

14 6 

46 3 

Nil 

NU 

Lincolnshire . 

Nil 

Nil 

14 


12 6 

119 

82 2 

19 6 

21 7 

Norfolk 

NU 

NU 

Nil 

06 

20 

06 

416 

12 5 

42 8 

Northamptonshire . 

NU 

NU 

18 4 

65 

22 4 

218 

26 8 

62 

28 

Nottinghamshire . 

NU 

04 

65 

17 2 

85 4 

10 8 

24 1 


NU 

Oxfordshire . 

Nil 

Nil 

NU 


481 

76 

19 8 

38 

NU 

Eutland 

NU 

NU 

NU 

Nil 

25 9 

Nil 

74 1 

NU 

NU 

Shropshire 

NU 

28 

78 

82 

49 8 

16 4 

14 9 

NU 

NU 

Somerset 

NU 

NU 

191 

82 

273 

10 9 

801 

44 

NU 

Staffordshire . 

NU 

07 

217 

58 

29 7 

116 

804 

NU 

NU 

Suffolk . 

NU 

91 

NU 

91 

27 8 

27 8 

22 7 

45 

NU 

Surrey . 

NU 

NU 

NU 

98 

46 8 

14 8 

18 5 

■99 

NU 

Sussex . 

06 

92 

23 8 

95 

47 8 

64 

28 

K19 

08 

Warwickshire 

NU 

NU 

NU 

22 6 

282 

83 1 

118 

KM 

48 

Wiltshire 

NU 

69 

NU 

69 

17 6 

miEM 

HH 

KM 

Nil 

Worcestershire 

NU 

14 

814 

18 6 

486 

NU 

NU 

KM 

NU 

Yorkshire 

03 

14 

16 5 

70 

42 3 

112 

17 4 

10 

31 

AU 8t ConnUes . 

04 

26 

12 8 

82 

391 

96 

18 8 

38 

66 














































REVIEWS 


The Probability Approach in Econometrics. By Tbygvb Haav- 
BLMO. (University of Chicago : Cowles Commission Paper 
No. 4, 1944. Pp. viii + 118.) 

This publication, which has also been issued as a supplement 
to Econometrica, should be read by everyone interested in 
statistical economics. Since the discussion between Keynes 
and Tinbergen in this Joxtbnal on the logic of econometric 
research a number of articles have appeared with the object 
of expounding and justifying the procedures used in this 
field.^ This paper is the most comprehensive exposition of all, 
and combines a clear statement of the logical foundations of 
econometrics with an account of the author’s brilliant contri¬ 
bution to that subject, which is having such a revolutionary 
effect on the procedures used in the estimation of economic 
relationships. In particular, it may be recommended to those who 
are sceptical of econometric work, for, as Koopmans has remarked,* 
“ the meaning of Haavelmo’s work is that economic statistics 
has now caught up with economic theory. It has now become 
clear that methods of statistical estimation, even of a single 
equation of economic behaviour, must in some way take account 
of the fact that the variables entering that equation are part of the 
wider set of relevant economic variables which are determined 
by a complete system of simultaneous equations.” The greater 
part of the exposition of this paper is intelligible to those without 
special mathematical equipment, despite the fact that mathe¬ 
matical notation is used freely and some parts of the argument 
are of a purely formal character. The analysis was first presented 
in mimeographed form in 1941, and the essentially new feature 
was presented in an earlier article in EcoTiometrica.^ 

* In particular : “ Econometrio Busmese Cycle Kesearch,” by J. Tinbergen, 
in The Review of Economic Studies^ Vol. VII, 1939-40, pp. 73-90; “The Logic 
of Econometric Business Cycle Research,’* by T. Koopmans, in The Jcwnal 
of PoiUieal Economy, Vol. XLIX, April 1941, pp. 167-81; ** Statistical Testing 
of BusinesB-Cyole Theories,* * by T, Haavehno, in The Review of Economic Statietios, 
Vol. XXV, February 1943, pp. 13-18; “Economic Interdependwioe and Stat¬ 
istical Analysis,” by J. ManKshak, in Studiee in Mathematical Economies and Boon* 
ometrics (1942), pp. 135-60. 

* See “ Statistioal Estimation of Simultaneous Economic Relations,” in 
Journal of the American Statistical Assooiation, Vol. 40, Pecember 1946, pp. 448- 
66 . 

* See “ The Statistical Implications of a System of Simultaneous Equations,” 
in Econometrioa, Vol. 11, January 1943, pp. 1-12. 
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The paper contains six chapters dealing respectively with: 
abstract models and reality; the degree of permanence of economic 
laws; stochastical schemes as a basis for econometrics; the test¬ 
ing of hypotheses; problems of estimation; and problems of 
prediction. 

An abstract model may be regarded simply as a restriction 
on the joint variations of a set of variables. It is pointed out 
in Chapter I that any exact model is likely to be contradicted 
by experience, so that one’s model must be set up or one’s theory 
formulated in terms of probability. In this less dogmatic form 
one’s theory may be found not to be contradicted by observations. 
The observations must, however, be appropriate, so that with 
every theory we ought to specify what observable variables are 
to be identified with those in the theory, and also what procedures 
are admissible for carrying out the observations. This matter 
of specification is termed by Haavelmo a “ design of experiments.” 
If, for example, we suppose demand curves to be irreversible and 
to depend on the present position of the individual, then the 
relevant data could be obtained in principle by interviewing, 
but could not be obtained, even imder the most favourable 
conditions, from historical records of prices and quantities. An 
irreversible scheme might, of course, be reduced to a reversible 
one by the introduction of additional variables. 

Chapter II contains a discussion of the stability of economic 
relationships. The author points out that in many cases experi¬ 
ence shows that relationships which are successful in explaining 
the variation of some economic phenomenon over one period 
break down when applied to a subsequent period, while, on the 
other hand, observations frequently satisfy much simpler relation¬ 
ships than are expected on theoretical grounds. An important 
problem in obtaining stable relationships arises from the difficulty 
of ensuring that the condition ceteris paribus is fulfilled in view 
of the fact that our observations are obtained, not by experiment 
or by randomising the factors with which we are not concerned, 
but from the complicated interactions of the real world. This 
means that we may have to introduce a comparatively large num¬ 
ber of variables into any expression in order to hold other things 
constant and obtain the net relationship between, say, price 
and quantity in a demand study, while at the same time the 
smaUneas of the sample of observations available and the import¬ 
ance of common factors affecting the variation of many economic 
variables may make it impracticable to work with equations 
with so many tenns. If we, then, neglect some of the terms 
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because in the sample period thby are not from a purely empirical 
point of view needed, we run the almost certain danger that we 
shall be caught out in the next period, when the omitted terms 
again require separate considerations. 

Because the -movement of economic variables is restricted 
by a set of simultaneous relationships, there may be little oppor> 
tunity for the hypothetical free variation, with which we start 
out in economic theory, to manifest itself. At the same time it is 
iinportant that wo should begin with a theoretical structure of 
autonomous relationships if we are to gain much insight into the 
processes of economic change. By way of analogy, Haavelmo 
remarks that if we want to understand the working of a motor¬ 
car, we should study thermodynamics, the d 3 mamics of friction, 
etc., because these subjects lead to highly autonomous relation¬ 
ships in that field of investigation, while we should not spend time 
investigating empirically such relationships as that between 
the speed of the car and the angle of the accelerator pedal, which 
possess very little autonomy. This is clearly sound, and, if 
acted on by applied economists, should go far to close the gap 
which has frequently existed in the past between empirical and 
theoretical studies. 

At the beginning of Chapter III it is pointed out that it 
is hopeless to expect exact functional relationships to be fulfilled 
in economics, since this position is not strictly encountered even 
in such exact sciences as astronomy. Accordingly, a stochastic, 
as opposed to a functional, scheme is set out which is more appro¬ 
priate to economic investigations. The essential feature of such 
a scheme is that it allows for disturbances in the equations con¬ 
necting the variables. These may take the form of errors of 
observation which can be associated with particular variables 
and disturbances due to omissions and simpMcations which can 
be associated only with a given equation. The latter type, 
which is inevitably present in economic investigations, gives rise 
to a more fundamental type of difficulty than do mere errors of 
measurement. In particular, they require a revision of the 
existing theory of estimation of the constants in the equations 
connecting the variables, and this is discussed in Chapter Y. 
Disturbances also lead to two distinct types of derived exact 
equations* One type is the solution which is given if we abstract 
from disturbances; the other is the expected value of the 
solution if disturbances are admitted. Thus if we have a demand 
equation derived from budget data of the form 

t? e® 
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where the disturbaxioe is represented by e, a random variable 
with mean zero and variance a^, then if we assume there are no 
errors we have : 

t;* = e*F* 

On the other hand, the expected value of v given F, E{v\V), is 
different from v* being given by 

so that the behaviour of the average family of given income 
F, E{v\ F), is not the same as that which would be observed, v* 
if all the families acted alike without the differences introduced 
by the disturbance c. 

Chapter IV contains a brief description of the Neyman- 
Pearson theory of testing statistical hypotheses, which wiU be 
familiar to readers of the fundamental work of these two writers 
contained in the two issues of Statistical Research Memoirs, 
issued before the war by the Department of Statistics, University 
of London, University College. It is helpful in enabling the 
economist to see how a theory must be formulated if the statistician 
is to get profitably to work. It brings out clearly that the econ* 
omist must specify the set of a priori admissible hypotheses before 
a test is constructed. The more this process of restriction can 
safely be carried out, the more hope there is of making valid 
inferences. 

Chapter V follows out the implications for estimating the 
coefficients of economic relationships of the fact that each relation 
is part of, and influenced by, a system of stochastic equations. 
This means that there are factors operating to cause disturbances 
which are not explicitly introduced into our theory, and, further, 
that economic relationships do not exist on their own, but are 
part of a system of relationships. It is here that Haavelmo has 
made an important original contribution to the theory of estima¬ 
tion by showing that, except in special cases, unbiased estimates 
of the parameters in equations which form part of a system of 
the above kind cannot be obtained by considering each equation 
in isolation. This discovery opens up a new method of estimation 
which requires that the system of equations be written down in 
advance, even if we are only interested in one relationship, and 
considered as a whole. The difficulty of putting this principle 
into practice in the present state of knowledge calls for an exam¬ 
ination of the circumstances in which the bias of the single-equa¬ 
tion approach is especially serious, and of short cuts which can be 
adopted through the use of incomplete systems of two or more 
equations. These questions have been considered briefly in the 
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paper (1946) by Koopmans cited above, and will be dealt with more 
fully in a forthcoming publication of the Cowles Commission.^ 
Chapter VI deals briefly with.some of the problems of predic¬ 
tion. In his conclusion Haavelmo states as his belief that “ if 
economics is to establish itself as a reputable quantitative science, 
many economists will have to revise their ideas as to the level 
of statistical theory and technique and the amount of tedious 
work that will be requirisd, even for modest projects of research. 
On the other side we must count the time and work that 
might be saved by eliminating a good deal of planless and futile 
jugglii^ with figures.” This is my belief also, and I look forward 
to the day, already overdue, when it finds recognition in the 
syllabuses for degrees in economics. 

In conclusion, attention may be drawn to work on another 
aspect of the estimation problem dealt with in Chapter V which is 
going on currently. In Haavelmo’s scheme we concern ourselves 
with disturbances in the equations of a system, but neglect the 
sampling problems arising from errors of measurement in the 
variables. This latter Question has been attacked recently by 
Tintner,^ though in his case errors are dealt with to the neglect 
of disturbances. Haavelmo’a estimation problem is, I think, 
novel in a way in which Tintner’s is not, but both writers have 
put statistical economists very much in their debt. 

Richard Stone 

Department of Applied Economics, 

Cambridge. 


World Economic Survey, 1942-44. (Gteneva: League of Nations 
(London : Allen & Unwin), 1945. Pp. 299. lOs.) 
Commercial Policy in the Post-War World. (Gteneva : League of 
Nations (London : Allen & Unwin), 1946. Pp. 124. 5s.) 

This volume of the Survey covers the period from the autumn 
of 1942 to the close of 1944—a period of full war economy, when 
total world output was greater than ever before, although 60 
million men were under arms. A general outline is followed 
by chapters on Production, Consumption and Rationing, Finance 

^ SiaHEtical Inference in Dynamic Economic Syetema^ being the proceedings 
a conference to be published in the series of Cowles Commission Monographs. 

* See, in particular, ** A note on Rank, Multicollinearity and Multiple Regres¬ 
sion,** in AnndU of Mathematical StatieHoe, Vol. 16, September 1645, pp. 304-8, 
and ** Multiple Regression for Systmns of Equations,** in Eoonometrica, Vol. 14, 
January 1946, pp. 5-30. 
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and Baooking, Price Movements and Price Control, International 
Trade, and the Transport Situation. As usual, a great^mass of 
information is admirably summarised. 

One point which emerges clearly is the great productive 
capacity of the United States and Canada. Both countries 
nearly doubled their peace-time output. In addition to their 
very large contribution to the war effort, they were able to main¬ 
tain consumption (except for durable goods such as motor-cars) 
above pre-war levels. In 1944 the meat production of the 
United States was nearly two-thirds above the average for 
1935-39; it is perhaps permissible to add that some seven feed 
calories are needed to produce one calorie of animal products 
for human consumption. 

In Europe capital equipment could not be properly main¬ 
tained, and during this period much damage was caused, especially 
in Germany, by bombing and, especially in Russia and Italy, 
by the retreating German armies. Thirty million people were 
homeless. Levels of consumption fell, despite a large increase 
in the “ vegetable ratio ” in human diet. In Poland, Greece, 
and parts of Yugoslavia “ many people, especially in the towns, 
must have lived in a state of semi-starvation.” 

Some countries, especially in Latin America and in the 
sterling area, had considerable export surpluses with which 
they acquired sterling or dollar balances or gold. In 1944 the 
United States stiU held two-thirds of the recorded central gold 
reserves (outside the U.S.S.R.) of 30 milliard dollars. But gold 
and dollar balances held by the world outside the United States 
were estimated at some 20 milliard dollars. 

Many tables are given on war finance. Central and local 
taxation in 1943 absorbed 37 % of the national income of the United 
Kingdom. For other countries the corresponding percentage was 
lower; in the United States it was 30. A number of neutral 
countries greatly increased their defence expenditure, and covered 
less than half their public expenditure from revenue. Everywhere 
national debts increased, but inflation and lower rates of interest 
kept down the debt charge as a percentage of national income. 

Measures to control the rise in price-levels met with varying 
success. In Greece there was a runaway inflation. In China 
the price-level was over 600 times greater than in 1937, but 
“ stability ” was achieved in the sense that the monthly increase 
in prices''was held down to a steady 10-12% 1 Next in the mflation 
scale came Italy, South-eastern Europe, Finland, Iceland, the 
Middle Ewt, India and Japan with increases of 600-1,000% in 
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their note dronlations. (It should be noted, however, that in 
India and Egypt prioe-levels less than trebled.) Germany and 
Western European countries came next with increases of 300- 
600%. In Germany there was a growing movement towards 
barter. Belgium carried through successfully a reduction in her 
note issue. 

The Survey shows the great advantages of territorial special¬ 
isation even in war-time. During this period the defeat of the 
German submarine campaign and the prodigious output of ships 
in the United States enabled the United Nations to make more 
effective use of their combined resources, through lend-lease 
and mutual aid, and to draw on outlying regions for agricultural 
and mineral supplies for their centres of war production. The 
German war effort, on the other hand, was impeded more and more 
by being deprived of the advantages of territorial specialisation. 
The heavy and almost continuous bombing of German transport 
forced her into an “ air-raid economy,” with war production dis¬ 
persed as widely as possible, and every district driven towards 
self-sufficiency. In the course of 1944 Germany was increasingly 
denied materials from outside—^manganese from the Ukraine, 
chrome from Turkey, wolfram from Spain, iron-ore and other 
products from Sweden. ‘‘ The military events of the summer of 
1944 ” deprived her of access to “ a large number of vital products, 
ranging from Roumanian oil to French aluminium.” 

Gommercud Policy in the Post-War World is a discussion of 
how more territorial specialisation can be secured in peace-time. 
The Economic and Financial Committees offer conclusions and 
suggestions from their own experience during the inter-war 
period. 

Their patient and carefully-planned efforts achieved a good 
deal. Their valuable drafts on M.F.N. treatment, attached to 
this Report for reference, were widely used. Their model treaties 
on the removal of double-taxation formed the basis of over a 
hundred bilateral agreements. Their Standard Customs Nomen¬ 
clature, completed in 1937, were adopted in whole or in part 
by more than a dozen countries. But the recommendations 
of the 1927 Conference, approved by nearly aU member govern¬ 
ments, had only a short-lived effect. With the Great Depression 
“ throughout a large part of the world, trade was strangled and 
trade relationships became increasingly discriminatory.” 

The Conunittees believe that now the prospects are brighter for 
long-term policies to secure greater freedom and lees disoriminaticm 
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in international trade. The nations ate pledged to these aims; 
and the lesson of the ’thirties, that greater freedom of trade is 
essential for active and efficient employment, was clear and oon- 
closive. Accordingly, the Committees offer many usefhl st^es- 
tions on methods and details, ranging firom multilateral conven¬ 
tions to cartels and commodity control schemes. 

But the forces of economic nationalism and of vested interests 
are strong, and cannot be defeated either by logic or by the lessons 
of the past. Much will depend on the initiative and drive of the 
United States. A good deal will depend also on the proposed 
International Trade Organisation. 

Between the wars, “ for dealing with the central issues of 
commercial policy, the machinery and equipment for international 
action were inadequate. The powers of the Economic Conunittee 
were limited. The headquarters staff at Geneva concerned with 
questions of commercial policy never exceeded half a dozen 
senior officials; there was therefore no question of its being 
able to study in detail the problems and policies of individual 
countries or to keep in constant touch, as was required, with 
national administrations throughout the world. The absence 
was felt, moreover, of any international body with power to 
mediate or arbitrate, when so requested, in connection with 
trade disputes between States.” 

What is the moral ^ Is it not that the International Trade 
Organisation should be equipped with all the rights to be consulted 
and powers to taike action which nations can be persuaded to give 
it ? Such a body, well-staffed, and in close touch with Govern¬ 
ments and their problems, might be able to initiate and carry 
through detailed multilateral agreements for the benefit of all. 
Success would be more likely if Governments would send delegates 
with power to act, within limits, on their behalf, and to exchange 
concessions against concessions. The greater the fraction of 
their economic sovereignty which Governments can be induced 
to surrender to this Organisation, which will exist solely to put 
info practice the principles to which they themselves are pledged, 
the greater will be the chance of attaining the goal for which these 
Committees worked so steadfastly and well against insuperable 
odds. 

F. BiEimAK 

London School of Economies. 
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The Impact of the War on Civilian Consumption in the U.8., 
U.K., and Canada. (London; H.M. Stationery Office, 
1946. Fp. 163. 28. U.) 

In April 1944 the Combined Food Board published its first 
Report comparing “Food Consumption Levels in the United 
States, Canada and the United Kingdom.” This showed a 
substantial fall during the war in this country, and a substantial 
rise in North America. The volume imder review, which was 
prepared for the Combined Production and Resources Board by 
a special Combined Committee on Non-Food Consumption 
Levels, covers the whole field of civiliftn consumption. The con¬ 
clusion is reached that consumer purchases per head (measured 
at constant prices) fell by about one-sixth in the United Kingdom 
and rose by about one-sixth in both the United States and 
Canada. 

The first part of the Report explains the main reasons for this 
discrepancy. The most important was, of course, that both 
the United States and Canada had, before the war, a much higher 
proportion of unused human resources on which to draw. They 
had a larger proportion both of “ unoccupied ” and of “ unem¬ 
ployed,” and a shorter working week. It can be estimated, 
from figures given in the Report and elsewhere, that, all told, 
the Americans before the war were working only about 70% 
as many man-hours as the British, per head of the adult popula¬ 
tion. This enabled them to make their war effort largely out of 
a greatly increased national production, without any overall cut 
in consumption. 

The second part of the Report gives more details of changes 
in the various items of consumption (food, clothing, housing, 
fuel, etc.). It gives a fuller picture than can be shown by stat¬ 
istical index numbers of real consumption, which by themselves 
may be somewhat misleading, as, for example, the calculated 
war-time increase of 9% in the average British civilian’s “ con- 
8umpti<m ” of housing. 

Finally, the Report contains nearly a hundred pt^es of closely 
printed appendices. These do more than explain in detail 
the methods used in calculating the figures in the text (thereby 
providing, incidentally, a valuable illustration, for the student, 
of statistical snags and dodges, and of the use and limitations 
of index numbers and national income figures). The appmidioes 
also comprise, with the rest of the Report, an invaluable statistical 
handbook Here we find many useful tables, not only (m tiie 
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various aspects of civilian consumption, but on national income, 
man-pover, population and other topics. 

In Appendix XII “ the official estimates of national income and 
gross national product in the three countries have been adjusted 
so as to bring them into line with a set of agreed definitions.” 
Although difficulties and ambiguities remain, an important step 
forward has clearly been made. 

In Appendix XIII estimates are mside of the numbers engaged, 
directly or indirectly, on “war work,” not only in the Armed 
Forces and the metal and chemical industries (the narrow defini¬ 
tion often used), but also in most of the other industries and 
services. It is shown that the proportion of our labour force 
engaged on war work in 1944 was, not just over 40%, as the nar¬ 
rower definition would suggest, but about 56%. This latter figure, 
though involving a considerable amount of guess'^work, is a much 
more satisfactory measure than the former, and more in line with 
the proportion of our national product devoted to the war. (The 
corresponding estimate for both Canada and the United States is 
about 40%.) 

Perhaps the most interesting appendix of all is number XI, 
where, after a full discussion of the difficulties involved, it is 
estimated that total consumption per head in the United Kingdom 
in 1938 was 80-90% of that in the United States in 1939. (The 
corresponding estimates for the main groups, covering about 
three-quarters of all consumers’ purchases, are: fuel and elec¬ 
tricity, 110%; clothing, footwear, housing, 100%; food, 90%; 
drink, tobacco, household goods, 80%; motor vehicles and their 
operation, 20%.) It is not Adthout interest that a crude compari¬ 
son of the total pre-war value of consumers’ purchases per head 
in the two countries, converting dollars into pounds at the 1938 
rate of exchange (and allowing for the small change in American 
prices between 1938 and 1939), gives a similar result—about 84%; 
perhaps the pre-war market rate of exchange was not such a bawl 
conversion factor, after all. 

The Beport represents an encouraging advance in international 
statistical co-operation. It also shows a greater readiness than 
hithmto, on the part of our own Grovemment statisticians at 
least, to depart from statistical purity, and give to the jrablio 
the results of their intelligent guess-woik: and judgment—surely 
a desirable development, provided the assumptions and methods 
of calculation are fully set out. Thus, in this Beport they have 
ventured into the field not only of temporal, but also of inter¬ 
national comparisons of real consumption. They have given us 
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indices of total monitions production, and compared the total 
volume of munitions produced in the three countries (the estimated 
ratios for 1948 are roughly: U.S.: U.K. = 4:1; U.K.: Canada 
= 5:1). It is perhaps a pity that they did not feel able to go a 
step farther, and compare the changes in the real national in¬ 
comes (except in the case of the United States and Canada), 
and in their constituent parts—consumption, war product, 
investment. This would have rounded off the quantitative 
comparison of the “ impact of the war on civilian consumption ” 
in the three countries. 

A good deal of statistical material has now been published 
about our war losses—flosses of consumption, of overseas assets, 
of houses, of lives, and so on; and these have been compared 
with the losses of some of our allies. It is important that the 
world, both of to-day and of to-morrow, should realise, not only 
how much we suffered, but also how much we contributed to 
victory. The excellent publication entitled Statistics BeUUing to 
the War Effort of the United Kingdom was an important step 
in the right direction, but, like most other such publications, 
it scrupulously eschewed international comparisons. The Report 
on civilian consumption has shown that statistical comparisons 
can be presented in a manner that is not odious. Could not the 
same thing be done for war efforts ? It can be estimated from 
figures given in the Report under review that, per head of the 
population, our output of munitions during the war was roughly 
the same as that of the United States, while the man-years 
served in our Armed Forces were about twice as numerous; 
so that we should not come badly out of the comparison. A joint 
report which set out dispassionately, side by side, for the United 
States and the various countries of t^e Empire, the main statistical 
facts about war production, international aid, and military 
efforts in the various theatres, on land, on sea and in the air, 
would be invaluable not only to the statistician and the historian, 
but as a contribution to international understanding. 

G. D. A. MaoDohga^ 

Wadham GoUege, 

Oxford. 
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The Economics of Peace. By Kbnnbth E. Boitlding. (New 
York : Prentioe-Hall Inc., 1946. Pp. vii + 278. $3.76.) 

Mb. Botoding haa written a valuable contribution to simpler 
economics. He discusses the problems of reconstruction and 
reform so as to resolve the main perplexities of the ordinary man, 
and shows a vigour, directness and fireedom from jargon that 
make his book extremely readable. 

The first section—“ The Economics of Bieconstruction ”—is 
admirable. The argument is in general terms, demonstrating 
how the essence of the problem lies in the rapid replacement of 
capital losses, and illustrating how these losses may lead to famine 
and inflation. At the same time, the general argument is re¬ 
inforced by the lessons of experience after the war of 1914-18, 
and is brought to bear, in the most concrete way, on the problems 
with which Europe is now grappling. 

Especially in dealing with agriculture, Mr. Boulding knows 
exactly what to emphasise, what to warn us against, and what to 
recommend. “ The year after the war,” he predicts, “ may very 
well see a famine greater than that of 1919,” and he goes on to 
urge the plaiming of a relief programme covering at least five or 
six years. He foresees, with considerable accuracy, the impedi¬ 
ments to agricultural recovery in Europe : the shortage of 
fertilisers (phosphates are described as “ the Kingpin of European 
reconstruction ”); the depletion of farm equipment and the lack 
of fuel to make full use of it; the decline in live stock; the shortage 
of feeding-stuffs; and the diflSculty of inducing the farmers to 
grow and sell food when the towns have little or nothing to offer 
in return. It is in fact astonishing how much the problems of 
physical reconstruction in 1946 have in common with the similar 
problems that arose in 1919. 

The second, and larger, part of the book—“ The Economics of 
Reform”—^falls into two sections: in the first, Mr. Boulding 
discusses economic progress, poverty, unemployment and inter¬ 
national trade, and in the second, he shies a number of bricks, 
with some dexterity, at a row of Aunt Sallies labelled “ Right- 
Wing Illusions ” and “ Left-Wing Illusions.” It may be of 
interest to British readers to learn that there is no mention what¬ 
ever in this section of “ nationalisation.” 

In his proposals for a full-employment policy—the most 
controversial part of the first of these sections—^Mr. Boulding 
relies mainly on an “ adjustable tax plan.” “ Only by appropriate 
manipulations of'Gkrvemmental expenditure and receipts,” he 
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says, “ can money income be stabilised and general depressions 
abolished.” He does not favopr public works because such 
expenditures should, in his judgment, ” be determined on their 
own merits, and not with a view to their effects on money income.” 
He also appears to hold a similar view of expenditure on the 
social services : it is curious that, for all his emphasis on the need 
to subsidise consumption, he should confine his discussion of the 
social services to a single sentence suggesting that “ it may be 
possible to encourage consumption directly, by direct subsidy or 
gift—^for example, the distribution of milk to chUdren, school 
meals, free education, the food stamp plan, and the like.” Apart 
from various measures designed to encourage private investment, 
adjustments in fiscal policy are conceived of almost exclusively 
in terms of variations in rates of taxation. 

One would expect to find so important an expedient related 
both to the dimensions of the problem to be solved and to the 
administrative machinery necessary to bring the plan into 
operation. Mr. Boulding shows some reluctance—^not unnatural 
in a book of this kind—to become involved in statistics and 
administrative detail. But if we are to judge what can be 
accomplished by tax adjustments, we ought to have some idea 
of the limits of tax adjustment compared with the probable 
limits to the variations in investment that fall to be controlled. 
We ought also to know whether the taxes to be varied are such 
that the expenditure of taxpayers would respond rapidly to tax 
concessions, and whether these concessions could become operative 
as soon as the need arose to make them, or whether they would 
have to wait for the next budget. Finally, we ought to know 
upon whom it would rest to determine the current rate of tax and 
how this responsibility would be brought under Parliamentary 
control. On most of these points Mr. Boulding is silent. 

He does, however, consider the more obvious objections to 
his plan. He is at pains to reassure the conservatives who fear a 
continuous rise in the national debt; and takes rather less trouble 
to reassure the radicals who foar that the means are insufficient 
to the end proposed and inconsistent with a policy of income re¬ 
distribution. But he does not sound very convincing except on 
an assumption which he himself challei^es elsewhere: namely, 
that investment can be expected to oaciUate round what is needed 
for foil employment, and that there is no chronic deficiency of 
investment opportunities in relation to habits of thrift. If, as he 
suggests, we are in sight of the stationary state where savings are 
nil, can we be confident that ” situations in which large reductions 
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in taxes are necessary are unlikely to occur very often ” ? In such 
a situation, is tax remission the right instrument for combating 
deflation ? 

Mr. Boulding gives no clear answer to this objection. He 
allows the possibility that taxation may sometimes have to be 
negative. But he clearly attaches little importance to this since 
he has just argued ^that “ if an adjustable tax plan were in 
operation, it is likely that the adjustments that actually had to 
be made would be relatively small, for if people. that deflation 

or inflation would both be prevented, they would not expect 
deflations or inflations, and . . . it is the expectation of price and 
income movements which is the main factor in causing them.” 
It looks as if some of the confusion was due to a desire to hunt 
with the neo-Keynesian hares and ride with the Old Pigovian 
hounds 1 

Even the conservatives, for whom the plan has obvious 
attractions, may conclude that Mr. Boulding protests too much 
when he assures them that the plan “ does not necessarily involve 
a perpetual increase in the national debt, even in a persistently 
deflationary situation.” This contention hinges on the fact that 
a budget deficit can be financed by the issue of currency without 
resort to borrowing. But currency is nowadays only an interest- 
free form of debt and its popularity is limited precisely because 
no interest is paid. No substantial Govenunent deficit could be 
financed by the issue of notes. —■ 

When he comes to deal with international trade, Mr. Boulding 
accepts, rather uncritically, the possibility of a revival of foreign 
investment by the United States. The main reason (other than 
desire to assist foreign countries) for recommending laige-scale 
investment abroad is the desire to obtain “ a breathing-spell in 
which to perform the vital task of economic education ” in the 
need for subsidised consumption, and the fear that this task may 
not be an easy one. “ The rich everywhere fear the rise in the 
standard of life of the poor because they are still thinking in prc- 
technical terms and believe subconsciously that if the poor become 
richer the rich must become poorer.” However this may be, it is 
easy to show that there is no way out through foreign investment; 
few countries are in a position to borrow from America witl^ any 
real prospect of repayment and the sums involved are anyhow 
smsdl in relation to America’s investment potentiaL It would 
surely be much easier and more effective to embark on a nation¬ 
wide programme of slum clearance and re-housing which might 
well reach $10 billion a year. 
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The later parts of the book are trenchant and provocatif 
sometimes needlessly so. Would the skeletons of Belaen agree 
that there is little in the German treatment of the Jewish 
people that finds no parallel in the American treatment of the 
Indian and the Negro ” ? Is the difference betwerai the average 
bu^ess and the average battalion or bomber station wide enough 
to justify the suggestion that “ the perfect and completely planned 
economy is an army ” ? Is there in fact “ no such thing as the 
working class ” ? And can we believe, after fifty years of 
progressive taxation, that “ scarcely any act of government . . . 
is conceivable which will benefit the working class as a whole at 
the expense of the emplo 3 ring class as a whole ” ? 

Whatever criticisms one may offer, this is a most able exposition 
of current problems and ideas and exactly suited to the needs of 
the layman unfamiliar with technical economics. 

Albc Caibnoboss 

London, 


International Investment, and Domestic Welfare. By Nobman S. 

Buchanak. (New York: Henry Holt and C3o., 1946. 

Pp. xvi + 249. $2.76.) 

Thb American predicament is only too familiar to us : how 
to live 60% better than before. Never has there been such 
a panic over an embarrassment of riches. It is a panic which 
is felt not only in America, but in every other country whose 
trade responds to the vagaries of the American market. Yet 
most of those countries are in a very different predicament: how 
to recover pre-war standards of living or achieve the standards 
of an industrialised community. They are as much embarrassed 
by lack of capital as America by the prospect of a surplus. It is 
natural, therefore, to consider whether this mutual embarrassment 
might be turned to mutual advantage through the use of American 
capital for reconstruction and industrialisation overseas. 

This is the problem to which Professor Buchanan addresses 
himself. He shows conclusively that the scope for foreign invest¬ 
ment on commercial terms in limited, that the direct advantage 
to America would be slight, that unless investment were on a 
steadily risiag scale, any expansion in the export trades would 
be short-lived, and that the service and eventual repayment of 
the loans, even if tariff were lowered, would be no easy matter. 
With these propositions, which are argued with great force and 
lucidity, no one can quarrel who takes the trouble to study 
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Professor Buchanan’s book. He hM undoubtedly provided a 
useful corrective to much wishful thinking on both sides of the 
Atiantio. 

The conclusions at which he arrives are not incompatible with 
a desire to offer American assistance to foreign countries, especially 
during the critical years of relief and reconstruction. Professor 
Buchanan supports American participation in the International 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund and confines his 
admonition to caution to loans in excess of American commitments 
to these institutions. He apprecis|.tes the special difficulties of 
Great Britain and expresses broad agreement with a policy of 
offering “tangible assistance.” He does not rule out gifts to 
other countries or loans on non-commercial terms. He would 
like to see “ a systematic lowering of the American tariff to 
discover the absorptive opacity of the American market for 
foreign goods and services ” : emphasising that unless this is 
done immediately after the war, the opportunity to effect a 
reduction may bo lost and not return. Finally, he draws attention 
to the large dollar balances accumulated by foreign countries 
during the war. Counting in the increase in gold held abroad by 
foreigners, he estimates that the rest of the world at the end of 
1944 held the equivalent in dollar funds of $10 billion, more than 
five times total American exports in 1937. For most countries, 
therefore, there should be no danger of an immediate dollar famine. 

Professor Buchanan’s views are based on an analysis that 
is admirably concrete. He starts by looking at things from the 
borrower’s point of view, and shows how reconstruction and 
industralisation both hinge on the accumulation of capital. This 
is an extremely stimulating discussion from the point of view of 
the theory of capital as well as of international trade. How much 
less academic the theory of capital would be if economists kept 
firmly in mind two of the many interesting points arising from 
the statistics quoted here: first, that in America commercial 
and industrial equipment (other than buildings) amounts to only 
8% of total capital (excluding land) and is not much more than 
twice farm capital (including live stock but excluding land and 
buildings); and second, that buildings (including railway track) 
are over half the total capital of America (45% in 1920 and 56% 
in 1938)! And how much more adequate, outside America, are 
the statistics of income than of capital! In a galluit attempt to 
estimate the probable arrears of maintenance in Europe, Pro¬ 
fessor Buchanan tries to establish normal relationships between 
maintenance, replacements and stock of capital but is forced to 
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malce do with American statistios for lack of comparable data for 
European countries. 

Professor Buchanan reminds us that there is generally a 
choice before any country with a standard of living above sub¬ 
sistence level as soon as it seeks either reconstruction or in¬ 
dustrialisation : capital for these purposes can generally be 
obtained by belt-tightening or by foreign borrowing and it is 
necessary to decide in what proportion to combine the two. In 
normal circumstances, the country will be under no compulsion 
to finance its programme of development or recovery by foreign 
loans, since only a small part of the loans is likely to be applied 
directly to the purchase of imported equipment, and the major 
part is used as a prop to the standard of living while the work of 
capital construction is proceeding. Willingness to accept short 
rations would generally, therefore, be just as effective. There is 
a further choice between various types of investment, since a 
country in process of recovery may give priority to the replace¬ 
ment of manufacturing capital and defer the construction of 
dwelling-houses, public buildings, etc. until an improvement in 
the standard of Uving can be afforded. The technique of belt¬ 
tightening had not got very far in the heyday of foreign investment 
before the war of 1914-18, and there was no real choice between 
foreign borrowing and the self-discipline of a Spartan standard of 
living fat the interests of economic progress. We may yet see the 
balance tilted the other way. 

When Professor Buchanan comes to look at things from the 
point of view of the lender, he recognises that in practice this can 
be taken to mean the United States, since few other countries 
are able or willing to lend abroad. He recognises also that it is 
impossible to consider the flow of capital in isolation firom the 
flow of trade and that the future of world trade, equally with 
foreign lending, will be governed mainly by American policy. As 
he points out, “ a prompt lowering of the American tariff coupled 
with the announced intention to maintain income and employ¬ 
ment in the United States at a high level by policies directed 
towards iuci-easing investment and world trade would have a 
marked influence upon the policies adopted by other countries 
that now hang in doubtful hesitation between self-sufficiency and 
participation in world trade as the objectives of commercial 
policy.” If America fails to achieve a stable national income at 
a level that means full employment for her workers, and maintmns 
her tariffs against manufactured imports, other coimtries will 
have no option but to prepare for a dollar famine and a breakdown 
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of ttiiiltilateral Ixade. Such preparations would hardly be likely 
to involve extensive borrowings from the United States except 
on conditions that made repayment little more than a nominal 
obligation. 

One minor criticism of Professor Buchanan’s analysis may be 
offered. He argues at some length that home investment is more 
beneficial to employment than foreign investment because it 
“ concentrates spending in the capital goods industries directly 
where the primary employment effect is likely to be greater and 
where the dangers of a slump developing are most acute.” If 
one could not equate exports and foreign lending, this would be 
unexceptionable. But if there is normally such a keen demand for 
American goods that foreign lending is the limiting factor to 
exports and the two can be equated, what then ? America will 
be offered the choice between findi ng some further investment 
opportunities at home and accepting a series of invitations to 
sustain investment overseas. The acceptance of these invitations 
can be depended upon to maintain employment in her export 
trades while she is relieved of the need to expand her capital 
goods industries. The real questions she has to decide are: Will 
foreign investment opportunities be more or less unstable than 
domestic ? Will she be able to exercise as much control over the 
one as over the other? And can she hope to find sufficient 
projects for home investment to make it easy to spurn foreign 
borrowers ? 

Although Professor Buchanan is mainly concerned with the 
current American dilemma, what he has to say is of more than 
topical interest. This is one of the best contributions to inter¬ 
national trade problems that has appeared for some time. 

Albc Caibncboss 

London. 

A Synthesis of Pwe Demand Analysis. By Herman Wold. 
Three Parts, reprinted from Skandinavisk Aldvarietidshrift, 
1933-44. (Uppsala: Almqvist and Wiksells. Pp. 33 -f- 43 
+ 51.) 

Economists with tidy minds and a moderate head for mathe¬ 
matics will enjoy these three pamphlets. The author sets out 
clearly and logically, and, thank Heaven, in lucid English, the four 
main th^ries of demand—^the classical utility theory, the “ de¬ 
mand function ” approach of Cournot, Walras and Cassel, the 
“ indifference surface ” approach of Pareto, and the ” marginal 
substitution ” theory of Hicks and Allen. He then shows that 
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the demand function and maiginal substitution theories aie self- 
oontradiotory unless cmtain mathematical “ integrabUity con¬ 
ditions ” are fulfilled; but that when these conditions are fulfilled, 
the three non-utilitarian theories are equivalent, no one being 
more general than the others. Each one is therefore deducible 
from either of the others, and each one implies the existence of 
an index function which corresponds to the classical “ utility.” 

This synthesis is important, since non-mathematical economists 
have tended to believe that one or other of the theories bears the 
Imprimatur of the mathematicians. The choice between the 
theories must now be made on non-mathematical grounds; 
and perhaps especially on the closeness of their fundamental 
axioms to observed economic life, and their ease of verbal ex¬ 
position. The utility theory remains the simplest to explain, 
but can be rejected because of its axiom “ The consumer is able 
to measure every budget alternative in terms of utility.” The 
balance between the other theories seems very even. 

The second pamphlet gives a rigorous development of the 
theory of indifference maps, of interest mainly to the experts, 
who will appreciate the completeness of the exposition of demand 
theory provided. Part III passes from the theory of individual 
demand to that of market demand, and then proceeds to derive 
certain properties of price- and income-elasticities. Most of these 
are already known, but it is valuable to have them brought 
together in a systematic manner. An appendix inquires how far 
elasticities found from budget or time-series data will comply 
with the inter-relations which pure theory shows to be necessary. 
Unfortunately, at this pomt results are quoted without proof 
from a paper of Wold’s in Swedish. This apparently shows that 
the results obtained from a linear regression analysis will be self- 
contradictory imless a simple regression with demand as the 
dependent variable is taken. The simplest method remains better 
than its more specialised rivals. 

The three parts bristle with Sections, Remarks, Theorems, 
Lemmas, Corollaries and Equations, all neatly numbered; and 
in the later stages there are far too many references back to earlier 
results for the reader to be comfortable. But, though Wold 
may not provide the experts with many juiprises, he has made 
a valuable attempt to clear the mind of the ordinary economist 
of misconceptions on an important matter. 

Chablbs F. Cabteb 

8t. John’s College, 

Cambridge. 

No. 222. —VOL. LVI. u 
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Design of Accounts. By F. Sbw3BILL Bray and H. Basil Sheasby. 

(Oxford University Press, for the Incorporated Accountants’ 

Research Committee, 1944. Pp, viii + 200. 12^. 6d.) 

This is a forward-looking book which reflects credit alike on 
its authors and on the Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors for whose Research Committee it was published. It is 
largely composed of specimen forms of accounts and balance- 
sheets for different types of economic entity designed to satisfy 
the principles set out in the first chapter. These are mainly 
directed to facilitating the interpretation of accounting material. 
The authors bring out the public interest in well-designed account¬ 
ing records and commend the view “ that the control of business 
enterprises conducted in the form of public companies requires 
the publication of adequate and intelligible accounts and that 
this is but one return for the privilege of limited liability.” They 
discern a relatively uniform basis of design common to all financial 
accounts without countenancing the imposition of a rigid form, 
and they stress the need to bring accounts as near to truth as 
possible without minimising the practical dilB&culties of laying 
down objective criteria in respect of valuations and the like. 

The principles of design are summarised as follows. A 
financial statement should be (a) clear, (6) arranged in groups 
under headings, (c) unambiguous, (d) useful in facilitating com¬ 
parisons and (c) in compliance with statutory requirements. 
These are principles with which all economists will agree, and, 
^as can be seen from the specimen accounts of this book, our 
knowledge of economic structure and change would be enormously 
increased if accounts were habitually kept and published on the 
lines laid down by the authors. 

From the standpoint of public interest I would like to suggest 
two further principles which may go beyond what is acceptable 
to many members of the accounting profession, but ought, I feel 
sure, to be kept in mind by all accountants interested in the 
wider usefulness of their labours. My first additional principle 
is that accounts should contain a certain minimum of information 
necessary to enable basic economic measures to be constructed 
from them; my second is that as far as possible accounts should 
reflect the transactions of the economic entity in question with 
each of the other principal sectors of the economic system in 
which it is situated. 

My reason for introducing these additional principles arises 
from experience in estimating national income and expenditure. 
Stress is rightly laid nowadays on the interrelatedness of different 
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national aggregates such as private outlay, national income and 
gross national product, and the most satisfactory way both of 
ensuring consistency of definition and of expounding the con¬ 
nection between the different totals is to set up an accounting 
framework for the whole system, to develop what Hicks has 
termed social accounting. This involves deciding what account¬ 
ing entities shall be distinguished, what types of account they 
shall keep, and what types of transaction shall be kept separate. 
In putting the figures into such a framework use must be made 
of innumerable statistical and financial sources. Accounting 
material as it is made available at present can rarely be used 
except in certain cases, such as public utilities where detailed 
records on a common basis, at least for different t 3 ^s of utility, 
are required to be published by law. Accountants can greatly 
assist economists and economic statisticians by putting the weight 
of their authority behind the demand for the publication of more 
complete and more precisely defined accounting records. 

In their discussion of the interpretation of accounts the 
authors concern themselves mainly with a description of account¬ 
ing ratios such as the ratio of net income to capital. While the 
general object of such calculations is clear, it seems likely that 
they would provide only an approximate guide, since they involve 
a very simple relationship between two magnitudes, and would 
throw little or no light on the causes of observed changes. I am 
reminded, with some amusement, of an incident some years ago, 
when I was being shown the uses of different calculating machines 
by a mathematical statistician. “ As an economist,” he said, 
“ you will be interested, apart from addition, in the calculation 
of percentages. Miss Smith, show our visitor how well this 
machine is adapted to such calculations.” No doubt when 
putting over a new idea it is well to begin at the beginning, and 
no doubt ratios are useful, but it would be surprising if one 
could get very far with them in the interpretation problems 
with which the authors are concerned, any more than one can in 
the case of similar problems studied by economists. An interest¬ 
ing example of the next step in investigating this borderland of 
accountancy, economics and statistics is provided by Mr. Lyle’s 
recent application of statistical, methods to accounting data in 
his Regression Analysis of Production Costs and Factory Opera¬ 
tions. It would also be of interest to see an empirical study 
into the reliability of simple ratios for the purposes for which 
they are used. The authors stress the caution that is needed in 
drawing valid condnsions. 
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Attention must be drawn to a more recent artide in Aectmui- 
aney (August 1946) by the two authors settiii^out a form of 
balance-sheet and accounts which meet the recommendations of 
the Cohen Committee on Company Law Amendment. The speed 
with which this appeared after the publication of the Committee’s 
Report compares very favourably with the regrettable sloth of 
the reviewer. 

Biohabd Stonb 

Department of Applied Economics, 

Cambridge. 


Change No. 6. Britain and Her Birth-Rate. An Advertising Ser¬ 
vice Ouild Report Conducted by Mass-Observation. (London: 
John Murray, 1946. Pp. 244. 21s.) 

PopuLATioir experts have provided numerous statistics and 
theories about the cause and cure of Britain’s faUing birth-rate. 
It has remained for Mass-Observation to go to the root of 
the matter and seek information from women themselves-^the 
mothers and potential mothers who will decide within broad limits 
which way the population trends are to go. 

Britain and Her Birth-Rate marks a departure from previous 
Mass-Observation Reports, which aimed simply at collecting and 
collating representative opinions. “ The angle of approach,” the 
authors admit, “ is frankly partisan. Mass-Observation has lined 
up with those who do not want the English people to disappear.” 

As protagonists of a rising birth-rate, the authors devote the 
/early section of their Report to a re-statement of population 
statistics, reviewing what is happening now, and growing a little 
hysterical in prophesying what may happen in the future. They 
seem to consider that unless the past high reproductive rate can 
be recovered and maintained, there will be no hope of arresting 
the declining birth-rate and stabilising it at a more modest figure. 

The Report is certainly one of the most important that Mass- 
Observation has imdertaken. When the book gets down to 
interviews with mothers, and analysis of all the reasons they 
themselves give for Umiting their families, it becomes intensely 
interesting, and so informative that no student of the population 
problem can afford to overlook it. 

Perhaps the most frequently recurring opinion expressed by 
mothers is their wish to do well by their children—^better, in fact, 
than their parents were able to do—and the certain conviction 
that the more children there are in the family, the lees chance 
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thero will be for those already bom. Older women who have 
reared a large family seem united in advising their daughters to 
'restrict the number of their own ofibpring, while at the same time, 
some of them at any rate, boastfully pride themselves on having 
brought up so many on so little—^an achievement which they feel 
few modem women will have to their credit. 

Some of the problems presented seem extremely difficult to 
solve. Women find themselves quite literally enslaved by the 
care of their homes and even two or three c^dien, with never 
an hour of fireedom or an opportunity of social relaxation with 
their husbands. Better housing, higher incomes, wider educa¬ 
tional opportunities, and greater security woiild undoubtedly 
ease the anxiety of women when they contemplate additions to 
their families; but none of these things can lighten the burden 
imposed upon a mother who has the entire care of her children 
without the advantage of being able to leave the young ones with 
someone else for so much as an hour. Says one mother : 

** Two*8 enough for the present, thanks. For one thing 1 hardly get time 
to nut my feet up from when 1 get up at six-thirty till after the ki(& are m 
bed at seven. It's just run, run, run—and the washing I ** 

Young housewives referred fi»quently to their fear that they 
would become less attractive to their husbands because they could 
not find tune to keep themselves well groomed, and because the daily 
harassment of the domestic scene was making them ill-tempered. 

The evidence colled from the younger housewives makes it 
abundantly dear that the awakening of women which has inspired 
a desire not only to have a share in life’s social pleasures, but to 
participate in activities outside their homes, has been an in- 
fiuential factor in the limitation of families. Though the majority 
of wives desire to have a family, they are inclined to stop after 
the first one or two children, when they learn how completdy the 
rearing of children absorbs the time and energy of the mother and 
cuts her off from all outside interests. Let some of the mothers 
speak for themselves: 

** There will be no more children [affcer the first two]. At least not under 
present social conditions. Beasons : The impossibility of my husband and 
X ming anywhme together. Excluding our summer holidays ... we have 
oi^ l^en out 09106 together in ei^t and a half years . . . the impossibility 
of attending evening classes. . . . Women's Institute meetings have to 
left at hidf-time to ^ home at the same time as the children . . . as for the 
theatre, l*ve forgotten what that's like." 

" This feeling of being * tied ’ is universal and universally resented by 
mothers I know. It's not a case of being all out for a good time—only * aU 
work and no play' for mothers," 

" Neither my husband or I mind the work, but we do mind these constant 
sepsrationa and have decided that there will be no more unless parking places 
are instituted for dfildreii to be left in safety." 
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Although knowledge of oontrsoeptiTes is, as Mass-Observation 
points out, far from being universal, those women who have 
learned how to limit their families are apparently determined nc^ 
to accept the unremitting toil involved in rearing many children. 
Any attempt, the authors warn, to forbid the practice of contra¬ 
ception would be folly, since the only effective remedy lies in a 
change of heart among married couples which will promote the 
desire for more children. Large families to-day are considered old- 
fashioned at best, at worst somehow indecent. (Several women 
mentioned that the Queen had only two children almost in the 
same breath as they said they couldn’t afford more.) 

Pride in large families must somehow be restored, and the 
exacting toil now attached to child-rearing must be relieved 
before the population trends can be made to move upward. 

Lbixa Secob Flobbncb 

Birmingham. 


The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization. By Elton 
Mayo. (Harvard University : Division of Research, Grad¬ 
uate School of Business Administration, 1946. Pp. xvii -f 
150. $2.50.) 

Pbofessob Mayo is in deadly earnest about the problems 
he discusses, and it is dear how they came to excite his attention. 
The various studies made by the members of the Harvard Busi¬ 
ness School, in particular the Western Electric studies, brought 
out the great significance of the group in the life and actions of 
the individual worker. When, for example, individual workers 
felt themselves part of a team their produetivity increased, and 
their personal outlook and their ability to collaborate changed for 
the better. Placing this fact in a wider context. Professor Mayo 
draws attention to the disruptive effect on social relationships 
of the great pace of modem technical and industrial development. 
Instead of the solid traditional social life of the agricultural 
communities, with change taking place slowly over a period, 
industry and occupations now change in importance almost 
overnight. We have moved from an established to an adaptive 
society—a society which demands much greater ability on 
the part of the individual to adapt himself to new circum¬ 
stances and new relations with other people. Professor 
Mayo sees' this ability to adapt oneself to a changing in¬ 
dustrial and sodel environment as the most important feature 
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making for ordered and happy life; indeed, necessary if this 
civilisation is to survive. Yet, Mayo argues, we are giving little 
attention to this point in our schools and Universities. “ Students 
are taught logical and lucid expression; they are not taught 
. . . social skill. . . .” “ Social skill shows itself as a capacity 
to receive communications firom others and to respond to the 
attitudes and ideas of others in such fashion as to promote con¬ 
genial participation in a common task." Professor Mayo agrees 
that it is not easy to teach social skdl and more attention should 
be given to this point: he sees the interviewii^ process as an 
important aid. He believes that “ social study should begin with a 
careful observation of what may be termed communication; 
that is, the capacity of an individual to communicate his feelings 
and ideas to another, the capacity of groups to communicate 
effectively and intimately with each other.” 

Put in simpler words. Professor Mayo is saying that the world 
would be a much better place if everybody got on with everybody 
else and the various groups always reconciled their interests. 
Rapid industrialisation and technical change imdoubtedly com¬ 
plicate and disrupt the lives of individuals, but by no means 
all the social misfits or problem cases have an industrial origin. 
Insufficient accoimt is taken of the improved aids to getting 
on with each other, for industrialisation brings ease of com¬ 
munication and standardisation of language and ideas. The G.I. 
brides will probably find it much easier to get on with the natives 
of the United States than did the early Pilgrim Fathers. 

During the course of the book Professor Mayo has a deal to 
say about the present state of the social sciences. He complains, 
quite rightly, of the great lack of realistic (he calls it clinical) 
research; of the imposing fa9ades of general principles and social 
philosophies erected with insufficient basic field-W(H*k. He de¬ 
votes a substantial part of the book, and perhaps the most inter¬ 
esting part, to an exposition of the “ clinical ” methods used by 
himself and his colleagues, and shows the kind of results which 
can be obtained. When dealing with particular branches of the 
social sciences one would expect him to devote most of his. atten¬ 
tion and criticism to individual and social psychology and socio¬ 
logy, as being most bound up with his general thesis. Instead he 
concentrates almost whoUy on economic theory, with political 
theory next on the list. And all because, in his view, economic 
and political theory as at pr^nt taught lead to what he calls 
i;he rabble hypothesis—" We have an economics that postulates 
a disorganized rabble of individuals competing for scarce goods; 
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and a politics that postulates a ‘community of indiTidualB* 
ruled by a sovereign State.” 

It would perhaps be more charitable to draw a veil over this 
aspect of the book. One example will be sufficient: he is ocm- 
stantly confusing scarce means in the economic sense with scarcity 
in the famine sense. It is distressing that an individual so emin¬ 
ent in his own particular field, and with a contribution to make 
to the social sciences in general, should show such little under¬ 
standing of the ideas and developments in other fields. Clearly 
we need far more “ communication ” between people working in 
different branches of the social sciences. 

D. N. Chbstbb 

Oxford. 


A History of Banking Theory in Great Britain and the United 
States. By Lloyd W. Mints. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. 319. 20«.) 

Mb. Mints has explored an interesting and comparatively un¬ 
familiar by-way in the history of economic thought. Most of 
the numerous works on the development of monetary theoiy are 
concerned chiefly with the problems which lie at the root of the 
subject, the connection between the quantity of money and 
prices, business activity, employment and the foreign exchanges. 
Mr. MUnts, working in a narrower and more technical field, deals 
with specifically banking problems: Does a bank create credit or 
^merely re-lend savings? What assets are most suitable for a 
bank to hold? Should it confine its lending to short-term 
commercial loans, and will this be a safeguard against the over¬ 
expansion of credit ? These questions, together with the relative 
merits of competition and monopoly, fiee enterprise and State 
control in banking, form the substance of the book. Particular 
stress is laid on what the author calls “ the real bills doctrine,” 
the claim that a bank should lend wholly or mamly by the discount 
of bills arising out of bona fide commercial transactions He 
vigorously attacks this view, and has no difficulty in showing the 
fallacy of many of the arguments by which it has been supported. 

On these topics Mr. Mints has coUected the opinions of a huge 
number of writers, from Potter, Mbwldison and Child to Keynes, 
Robertson and Hicks. (The bibliography of primary sources 
contains references to well over four hundred authors.) Many of 
the references are necessarily brief—so brief as to amount to little 
more than a catalogue, but the views of the more important 
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writers are usually fully and carefully stated. The monumental 
industry which has gone into the collection of this material is the 
great merit of the book. 

Unfortunately, it suffers firom three defects, which have 
seriously impaired its value to this reviewer. First is an unduly 
rigid separation between banking and monetary theory. This is 
apparent, for example, in the discussion of the “ real bills 
doctrine.” The author quotes many statements to the effect 
that by confining discounts to “ real bills ” the banks will avoid 
over-issue; this at once raises the question of what is over-issue, 
and this again the more fundamental one of the causal connection 
between changes in the quantity of money and of prices. Mr. 
Mints discusses the former at some length, the latter hardly at all; 
hence, though his criticism is very trenchant as far as it goes, it 
seems lacking in depth. 

The second defect is one of historical method. One may 
approach the history of economic thought by studying the back¬ 
ground, both personal and general, of one’s writers, and using the 
imagination in an effort to follow the working of their minds as 
they grappled with the problems of their day. Alternatively, one 
may approach the past from the standpoint of the present, tracing 
the genesis and growth of modem ideas in former times. The 
first is the more sympathetic method, and, indeed, the only one 
which can lead to a really intimate knowledge and understanding 
of a great writer; on the other hand, the student who concentrates 
exclusively on this, and fails to relate his results to the general 
development of thought, will find his work of only antiquarian 
interest. It takes a very cunning alchemy to combine the two 
elements in just the right proportions, and Mr. Mints does not 
attempt the task. His work is an extreme example of our second 
method of approach. He has a set of questions, to which he 
knows the answers, and his four hundred victims are made to 
undergo a competitive examination, after which they receive 
their due measure of praise for “ correct ” and blame for “ in¬ 
correct ” replies. The marks are generally very low, and the 
examiner’s reports extremely add, but one wonders if this is not 
due as much to the nature of the test as to the incompetenoe of 
the examinees. 

Since he uses this method of approach, we might expect Mr. 
Mints to present us somewhere with his own model answers, a 
dear and oonsistent body of dootrine against which to expose the 
confusions and contradictions of his predecessors. The state¬ 
ments of his own views are, however, fragmentary and un- 
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oonvincing. We gather that he is an adherent of the quantity 
theory of money, though in a somewhat refined form, for he cites, 
apparently with approval, the statement that anything which can 
be substituted for money in cash balances will increase the 
velocity of circulation of hand-to-hand currency and deposits, 
and so raise prices, even though it may not circulate as a means of 
payment (p. 267). He believes that the control of the trade 
cycle is primarily a matter of monetary policy (pp. 12, 276, 280). 
He has little faith in the rate of interest as an mfluence on economic 
activity, but how a change in the quantity of money can affect 
activity and prices other than through the rate of interest he gives 
no hint. His suggestions for banking reform, very briefly made, 
include the elimination of “ the major portion ” of short-term 
debt, both commercial and Government, the abolition of fractional 
reserve banking or “ if this is impractical ” the restriction of bank 
assets to long-term debts and equities (p. 222). 

To sum up, a great deal of excellent preliminary work has 
failed to produce a really satisfactory book, owing to poor historical 
method and a defective theoretical background. 

E. Victor Morgan 

University College of Svxmsea. 


The Economic Mind in American Civilization, 1606-1865. By 

Joseph Dobfman. (New York: Viking Press, 1946. 

Two vols. Pp. xii -H 987 + Iv. $7.50.) 

These are the first two volumes of what promises to be a most 
elaborate and valuable history of the growth of economic doctrines 
and the course of economic controversies in America. It is not a 
“ history of economic thought ” of the standard type. First of 
all. Professor Dorfman is less concerned with the elegance or 
cogency of argument of the writers he discusses than with their 
representative character. There are here many dull, far firom 
acute, often highly tendencious and dishonest controversiaUsts 
who yet fully earn their place, since their historical role casts light 
on the economic problems of the age and on the pubho opinion 
of the “ educated ” classes. Secondly, Professor Dorfinan is 
concerned with political economy, not with economics in its 
modem technical sense. Many of his most interesting and 
important writers devoted their efforts to political as much as to 
purely economic questions. It was, in fact, impossible to separate 
the two; most of the concrete problems from which the theoretioal 
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disouBsions arose were highly political in character; land policy, 
control of the currency, control of wages by law, the old coloni^ 
system, the powers of the new federal government over banking 
and tariffs, “ internal improvements,” slavery—all of these were 
problems in political economy. The tracts and treatises that 
poured out on such topics were no more exercises in academic 
objectivity than was Hamilton’s Report on Manufactures, or The 
Federalist, or a judgment of John Marshall or Roger Taney. 
This occasional character does not detract from the interest of the 
voluminous literature which Professor Dorfinan has examined 
with such prodigious industry and such a high degree of 
objectivity. But his writers, even the ablest of them, were in 
general not attempting to do what Adam Smith and his successors 
tried to do. Indeed, one might say especially the ablest of them. 
The academic economists of the colleges were inhibited by the 
great names first of Adam Smith (or Say), then of Ricardo, then, 
though less decisively, of Mill. They were popularisers and 
adapters, and where they wrote semi-heretical formal treatises 
like that of the younger Carey, they were concerned to refute or 
correct the errors of the great transatlantic masters. These 
they followed closely; indeed, one of the discoveries of this book 
is the immense prestige of Ricardo. His doctrme of rent seemed 
to have special applicability to the problems of American land 
policy, and some speculators tried to make fortunes by the use of 
Ricardian principles. They usually failed, and the successful 
land speculators, John Jacob Astor, Peter Smith and the rest, 
seem to have been mere empirics. 

Yet there were interestmg theorists among the propagandists, 
notably Jacob Cardozo and John Rae. But, in general, the 
current political or social problems imposed topics on the 
pamphleteers. And in the colonial period the controversies had, 
in the nature of things, to be limited in scope, since the final 
decision was not in the hands of the public immediately addressed. 
That public. Professor Dorfman points out, was very limited; 
the merchants, the gentry, the nascent professional classes. We 
are not to be deceived by names like “ Agricola ”; farmetrs and 
workmen for controversial purposes were, in real life, merchants, 
lawyers and divines, and the controversies were controversies 
within the same social class. But they were interesting contro¬ 
versies, all the same. Imperial policy had to be altered or evaded, 
the growing colomal “ interest ” unified and (as far as was 
possible) the class structure preserved. That last battle was 
being fought even in the nineteenth century, but obviously, by 
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Jackson’s time, it was a lost cause. But Professor Dorfinan does 
not make it quite dear how successful or unsuccessful were the 
efforts of the ruling class in New England to control wages, keep 
the lower orders in their place and, in general, make the new 
settlements fit for John Winthrop and the rest to live in. To do 
that would be to write a history of the American economy, but 
some brief statement of the case would have been wdoome. At 
the other end of the book the treatment of currency and other 
questions during the Civil War is not very full. Nascent 
American industrial and finance capitalism had surely mote to 
say for itself i There can be few authors of any merit, or even of 
interesting demerit, whom Professor Dorfman has not tracked 
down. But in the nineteenth century, regular periodicals, the 
North American Review and other imitators of the English and 
French reviews, did a good dealto form the public mind; perhaps 
some attention should have been paid to them as well as to 
authors. But it was a stroke of genius to investigate the economic 
ideas of the great McGuffey, the author of the most popular text¬ 
books in American history. 

Inevitably, there are passages so compressed that it is hard to 
follow the argument, but Professor Borfman has been very 
successful in making his authors intelligible—^more intelligible, 
one suspects, than some of thenl are in their own works. In¬ 
evitably, too, the old problem of “ infiuenoes ” comes up. For 
example, the reader might exaggerate the direct influence of 
Thomas Beid on President Witherspoon. As far as Witherspoon 
was exposed to personal influence, it was to Adam Smith’s, for 
Witherspoon was Minister of Paisley and Moderator of the Synod 
of Glasgow and Ayr while Smith was still at Glasgow. His 
successor, Held, just overlapped with the last years of Wither¬ 
spoon’s residenoe in Scotland. In no direct sense was Witherspoon 
a pupil of either Smith or Beid. Again, the not very expert reader, 
forgetting that the seventeenth century was an epoch of very 
rapid change, might think of Sir Willuun Petty and Sir Edwin 
Sandys as sharing in much the same climate of opinion. But this 
very ambitious effort has not o’erleaped itself. The continuation 
should be at least equally interesting and valuable. 

D. W. Bbooak 

Peterhouae, 

Cambridge. 
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Financing American ProeperUy: A Sympoaiwn of Economic. 

Edited by Paxtl T. Homan and Fbitz Machlxtf. (New 

York : The Twentieth Century Fund, 1946. Pp. xi -f 608. 

13.00.) 

Six highly selected candidates (Anderson, Clark, Ellis, Hansen, 
Sliohter and Williams), each a Professor of Economics, were set a 
paper on the future of business in the n.S.A. The questions are 
reproduced in Professor Homui’s Introduction, and although no 
choice was offered, a considerable latitude in interpretation was 
allowed. The result is this collection of 60- to 70-page Msays, 
expressing opinions varying from Professor Anderson’s rugged 
reaffirmation of the extreme classioal position that supply creates 
its own demand and that the best Government plan is that which 
plans least, to Professor Hansen’s outright statement of the 
contrary opinion. For those readers who are intimidated by 
400 closely printed,- well-footnoted pages, there is Professor 
Machlup’s excellent concluding Summary, in which he quotes 
chapter and verse from each essayist. He has also done us the 
additional service of appending a synoptic table giving the 
contributors’ opinions on 160 or more detailed economic policies, 
classed under the heads of Fiscal Policy, Taxation, Credit Policy, 
Price Control and Rationing, Anti-Monopoly Policy, Wage Policy, 
Social Security and Life Insurance, Housing, Research and 
Patents, Commercial Policy, and International Finance. 

With the one exception of Professor Anderson, who regards 
the late Lord Keynes as “ a dangerously unsound thinker,” the 
contributors all accept the general series of propositions which, 
in Great Britain at least, are derived from The, General Theory of 
Employtnmt, Interest and Money. Each contributor writes with 
two disturbing facts in mind—^hrst, that conditions of boom had 
already begun to manifest themselves (in the U.S.A.) as early as 
1940, although there were in that year no fewer than 6 million 
unemployed by one count and 8*6 by another; and second, that 
the expansion of U.S. production during the War to double its 
previous peace-time maximum was almost wholly dependant 
upon the increase of federal expenditure. The essayists had to 
consider what would take the place of this vast outlay in the 
immediate future, and how the 17.8. economy could best be 
stabilised in the long peri(^ at a satisfactorily high level of moome 
and employment. Some contributors open with a preliminary 
definition of " full employment ”—a float of 3 million unemployed 
seems to be the accept^ minimum; and ProfessMs Clark and 
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Williams both think that “ full emplojnment ” can he purchased 
at too high a cost, the latter in particular expressing a doubt 
as to whether Sir William Beveridge’s society can really be 
“ fiee ”! 

Discussion of the probable condition of U.S. business during 
the transition period from War to Peace really boils down to 
prediction—how large is the demand for consumption and 
investment goods postponed by the War; and how liquid the 
assets in which it has been preserved. The contributors, though 
hardly unanimous on the means, yet seem generally satisfied 
both that an adequate demand has accumulated, and that it can 
be released on terms which would avoid danger of serious inflation. 
The question of America’s industrial stability in the long run 
affords more scope for argument, and here there is naturally the 
greater difference of opinion. Convinced that the maintenance 
of private enterprise should be a foundation of U.S. economic 
policy, the six essayists are concerned with ways of enabling 
private enterprise to sustain high employment and income with¬ 
out systematic support from Government expenditure. Given 
the degrees of freedom severally suggested—from taxation which 
weighs heavily on new and risky enterprise (the existing tax 
system comes in for some really sevMe criticism on this score), 
f^m the burden of a rising public debt, from monopolist 
restrictions, from wage increases leading to distorted cost-price 
structures and so on—^there is a general consensus that private 
enterprise, possibly supported by a stimulation of consumption, 
will be equal to the task of producing and disposing of a gross 
Wtional product at least twice as great as that realised before the 
War. The contributors (Professor Anderson excepted) admit the 
case for a cyclical increase of Government expenditure in times of 
depression; but, among the six, Professor Hansen alone considers 
that the investment of the peoples’ savings is going to present an 
“ inescapable ” problem in the long nm, and only he foresees the 
need for a continuous programme of public investment to maintain 
a steady expansion of the private economy. The others fear, 
with varying degrees of alarm, lest this policy, even if effective, 
should end in private enterprise being squeezed out by public, or 
caused to founder imder the load of taxation required for the 
service of the resulting debt. On trade policy, and on the 
future place of the United States in the world, there is a general 
measure of agreement. To British eyes at least, they may seem 
not to appreciate enough the danger that in practice dollars may 
be short; but they are at one in urging lower American tariffs and 
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larger American loans, advice which n.S. eoonomiste have for 
jean been giving to unresponsive Ck>ngres8men ! 

The subject is really too wide and the space at the disposal of 
each contributor too limited to allow of an adequate treatment 
of the questions. The essays tend to become expressions of 
opinion, admirable as a means of learning what each contributor 
is thinking, but not well designed as a vehicle of cogent and 
convincing argument. For the European, the collection has the 
additional disadvantage that he gets no clear indication of the 
relative volume of support each authority commands. Not 
indeed until the thirty-seventh footnote of Professor Machlup’s 
concluding Summary do we learn, for example, that Professor 
Hansen enjoys on this important subject the widest following 
among American economists. 

GtLBBBT WaLEBB 

FacvUy of Commerce aiid Social Science, 

Birmingham University. 


Price and Belated Controls in the United States. By Sbymoitb 
E. Habbis. (New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., 1946. 
Pp. XX + 392. $4.00.) 

Price Control and Business. By Gbobgb Katona. (Bloomington, 
Ind.: The Principia Press (for the Cowles Commission), 
1945. Pp. xii + 392. $3.00.) 

Price control in the United States, a country with income 
payments to individuals of the order of $100 billion in 1942, 
an “ inflationary gap ” then estimated at $17 billion, probably 
the greatest diversity of consumer products ever known, and a 
public far from the war fronts and traditionally opposed to Gov¬ 
ernment controls, is a fascinating subject. These two books 
deal with it on very different scales and with different d^rees 
of success. Dr. Seymour Harris attempts to cover the whole 
field, and perhaps inevitably his book is more a collection of in¬ 
teresting data than a synthesis. Mr. Katona’s book is based on a 
series of prepared interviews with business men in the Chicago 
area between 1942 and 1944, in which they were asked about their 
actual experiences with price control. It is a small but valuable 
contribution not only to this subject, but to thfe growing literature 
on business behaviour. 

The outstanding experience of American experience in this 
field is the light it throws on the possibilities of a general ** freeze ” 
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of prices. On April 28, 1942, under the G^ieral Maximum Price 
Regulation (GMPB), “ current prices ” over the greater part of 
the Americum civilian economy were made legal maxima by a 
single administratiTe Act. The hands of the Price Administrator 
were somewhat tied, in that he was specifically prohibited j&om 
imposing a maximum price on agricultural products h>wer than 
110% of “ parity,” and had no authority over wages. 

Dr. Harris is critical of GMPB because the conditions for its 
success (or for that of any general freeze) were not present. His 
main arguments can be summarised as follows : 

(1) As a result* of the failure (by the War Labour Board, 
not the OPA) to control wages adequately, the excess of disposable 
income over value of consumer goods at current prices caused an 
upward pressure on prices too great to be restrained by price 
control. “ Where the inflationary gap is $10 billion, there is 
some hope that price control will do a reasonably good job; 
but where the inflationary gap is $50 billion, the possibility of 
even a moderate success is considerably less ” (p. 46). 

(2) Partial price control increases the inflationary pressure 
on the uncontrolled sector of prices : thus a freeze is more likely 
to be successful the wider its range. GMPB did not cover agri¬ 
cultural products, services, books and papers, amusements,* 
mihtary supplies, nor imports. ” The widespread use of exemp¬ 
tions of various kinds tends to restrict the effectiveness of price 
control ” (p. 24). 

(3) In so far as the price control authority is unable to control 
all prices, the maintenance of an inflexible ceiling requires the use 
of subsidies. Chapter XVIII is very interesting on subsidies 
generally. The all-pervading controls in Great Britain have some¬ 
what obscured the economics of the subsidy, which has been 
generally assumed to be anti-inflationary. Not so in the U.S., 
where it was a major issue between the Administration and an 
uns 3 nnpathetio Congress. Dr. Harris states the issues and gives 
the conditions for an effective use of subsidies. He concludes : 
“ Subsidies are a sine qua non for stabilization of the cost of 
living; when used in conjunction with proper wage, farm, and 
fiscal policies they can ensure stable living costs and wage rates ” 
(p. 224). 

Why, then, if the essential conditions for its suooem were not 
present, was the ’general “ freeze ” method employed ? The 
answm is that there was no alternative practioable policy. There 
was no time for selective price control; GMPB at one swoop 
provided legal maximum prices for 8 million commodities. It 
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was a price stop pending future action, and has been gradually 
replaced by selective price control, but is still largely operative 
in those sectors of the economy where price differentiation is 
greatest. The freeze technique was most effective for rents, where 
the OPA conriders that there has been no increase since 1942. 
Dr. Harris instances the relative homogeneity of the product, the 
absence of “ new products,” and the knowledge of the market 
both by buyers and sellers as conditions favourable to the freeze. 

On the whole, the book gives the impression that it was written 
in a hurry, and that the author (at one time Director of the 
Office of Import-Export Price Control in the OPA) was too close 
to the mass of material. The book is neither an integrated pic¬ 
ture for the layman, nor sufficiently detached to add very much 
to the understanding of those already familiar with the problems 
of theory or practice. 

Mr. Katona was in charge of a survey carried out for a private 
Committee on Price Control and Rationing, using the facilities 
and personnel of the Cowles Commission at the University of 
Chicago. The method employed was to cross-examine business 
men in a selected field about their own experience of and reactions 
to price regulation. 

The results throw a good deal of light on some of the problems 
glanced at by Dr. Harris. The underlying pressure of more money 
than goods caused all kinds of evasions of the regulations, from 
illegal price increases, quality deterioration (particularly difficult 
to control in America), shifts in merchandise to grades with larger 
profit margins, to the familiar devices of imposing conditions 
of sale (only the good customer gets the scarce goods). Chapter 
XI summarises this part of the inquiries for the whole of the 
two sample inquiries, in each^ase covering some 450 interviews. 
29% adhered strictly to the regulations, 37% made indirect 
and 34% direct price increases. Adherence was greatest in the 
group of men’s wear retailers, and least for liquor stores. 

Among a variety of other topics, there are interesting chapters 
on the relative impact of control on large and small firms (the 
smaller firms could not do the clerical work involved in accurate 
compliance); on the effect of price control on demand (as long 
as prices are expected to remain stable, the propensity to save 
rises with rising incomes); and on the attitude of business men 
to control (as time went on there was more understamding of, 
and support for, the OPA). 

Chapter XXIII, on interviewing as a tool of economic research, 
concludes that this method is important (as the book itself 
No. 222.—von. LVi. X 
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shows), particularly in connection with the motives behind 
business decisions, a fidid in which economists are at present 
woefully ignorant. It is also made clear that experimioe of the 
technique is essential. “ We failed in gathering evidence about 
several important issues because we were not aware of their signi¬ 
ficance when we embarked on the survey concerned ” (p. 212). 
Oxford economists had the same experience in their Research 
Group just before the war, and will note with pleasure the tribute 
paid by Mr. Katona to the guidance of Professor Marschak, who 
worked with the Group. 

On the whole, both books confirm the view that price control 
in America was astonishingly successful—much more so than most 
people expected would be possible with the instruments available. 
The atmosphere of patriotism is, of course, very important, 
and it remains to be seen what will happen to OPA, now so much 
under fire. It is to be hoped that there will be other works on 
the subject. 

R. L. Hall 

Trinity College, 

Oxford. 


Labor Policy of the Federal Oovemment. By Harold W. Metz. 

(Washington, D.C. : Brookings Institution. 1945. Pp. 284. 

12.50). 

Although a Bureau of Labor in the Department of the Interior 
of the U.S.A. was created in 1884 and a separate Department of 
Labor with a Secretary of Cabinet rank has existed since 1913, 
the real growth of Federal labour legislation dates only from 
1933 when the National Industrial Recovery Act was passed by 
Congress. That Act, like many previous attempts by Congress 
at labour legislation, was held unconstitutional. It was soon 
succeeded, however, by thp National Labor Relations Act^ the 
Social Security Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act and other laws 
which have survived the tests of constitutionality as interpreted 
by a differently constituted Supreme Court. 

The devices—depending mainly on the power of Congress to 
regulate inter-State commerce—^by which the Federal Government 
has partially overcome the obstacles to labour le^lation of 
national application, the multiplicity of Governmental agencies 
for the regulation of labour conditions which it has seen fit to 
create, the lack of co-ordination between Federal and State 
labour legislation, the varying decisions of Governmental agencies 
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from time to time as their membership changes, and the conflict 
of these decisions with those of Federal and State Courts present 
a confusing picture from which, as the author of this book himself 
states, it is difficult to deduce a coherent and integrated system. 

The book does not deal with social security, which may in the 
future play a greater part in the labour policy of the Federal 
Government, now that both sections of the organised labour 
movement support legislation in this field. It is explained, 
however, that the omission of so important an aspect of labour 
policy is due to the fact that the same publishers are shortly 
bringing out a separate study of social security. The author 
makes no attempt either to explain why, in a country where over 
8 million people are engaged in agriculture, so little of labour 
legislation is applied to this activity. Indeed, his only references 
to agriculture are to note and explain the scope of its exclusion 
from various statutes. Difficulties of enforcement are a common 
excuse in many countries for omission of agriculture from labour 
legislation, but possibly in the IT.S.A. not the least of the reasons 
is the traditional hostility of certain States to anything which 
wiU increase agricultural costs, and the consequent difficulty 
which would have been experienced in passing through the 
Senate, where all States have equal representation, any such 
legislation which did not exempt agriculture. 

The major objective of the labour policy of the Federal 
Government has, as is borne out by statements of Government 
spokesmen which are quoted, been to secure for the workers a 
larger income with shorter hours of work, and was originally 
conceived as an anti-depression measure. One of the main 
methods by which the Federal Government has sought to achieve 
that objective has been to increase the bargaining power of the 
workers by encouraging collective bargaining and, indeed, im¬ 
posing it upon employers as a statutory duty. The complications 
to which this has led—^the difficulty, for example, of decidmg 
from an employe’s overt actions whether the state of mind in 
which he negotiates with trade unions constitutes bargaining in 
good faith —are a clear demonstration of the superiority of the 
voluntary acceptance of collective bargaining as achieved in this 
country. The reasons for the failtae of the voluntary method in 
the U.S.A. are obscure, and are not discussed in this book. One 
answer is perhaps to be foimd in the failure of the growth of trade 
unions there to be followed, as it was here, by the growth of 
employers’ associations, the main purpose of which, originally to 
resist the growth trade unions, has become to bargain collectively 
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with them. Collective bargaining in the U.S.A. still means in 
most cases bargaining between a trade union and an individual 
employer or, at most, a local group of employers, and only rarely 
between a trade union and the employers in an industry as a whole. 

Subject to the omissionB which have been noted, this book will 
be of considerable assistance to those who seek a better know¬ 
ledge of the principal Federal labour legislation and of its inter¬ 
pretation by Governmental agencies and the Courts. Possibly 
too much emphasis is laid on the activities of the National War 
Labor Board, which are of a passing nature, and a divergence from 
the main current of Government policy. The method adopted 
in the book of analysis under a variety of subject-headings leads 
to constant repetition which may be inevitable; when, however, 
almost identical passages occur in successive paragraphs which 
deal with the same-subject matter, one can only conclude that this 
is the result of inadvertence. A few misprints are singularly 
unfortunate, in that they reverse the sense of the passage entirely, 
as, for example, when it is stated that social security legislation 
was in 1937 held unconstitutional in a case in which in fact its 
constitutionality was upheld. 

H. S. Kirkajudy 

Queens' College, 

Cambridge. 


Agriculture in an Unstable Economy. By Thbodobe W. Schultz. 

(New York : McGraw-Hill, 1946. Pp. xix -f 272. $2.76.) 

This is an admirable book, in which modem economic theory 
is brought to bear on the past and present facts of American 
agriculture and a gallant attempt made to forecast numerically 
future trends. Since the factual material is American, the book 
will be of the greatest value to American readers, economists 
and agriculturists and, perhaps above all, those concerned in 
framing agricultural policy. But its usefulness is by no means 
confined to those interested in Amedoan economic and agri¬ 
cultural problems; much of the analysis is equally applicable 
to any industrialised country, and certainly to Great Britain. 

Professor Schultz analyses the relations between agriculture 
and the rest of the economic activities of the nataob, in order, 
as he says, to lay the foundations for a national policy for agri¬ 
culture, which he proceeds to outline in his concluding sections. 
He brings out that the basic causes of the farm problem, the low 
earnings of most farm people and the great instability of income 
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from frirming, lie less within agriculture than elsewhere in the 
economy. A great part of the analysis is familiar, at any rate 
to economists. But no other book which I know puts it so 
clearly or cogently. 

The argument is compressed, and cannot be adequately 
summarised in a review. Only a few of the salient points can be 
noted. Professor Schultz begins in Part I by analysing the out¬ 
look for American agriculture after the war. Agricultural pro¬ 
duction has increased by a third during the war, in spite of a de¬ 
cline of from 15% to 20% in the number of people employed 
in agriculture; in America, even more than in this country, 
farmers have been brought to realise the extent to which modem 
machinery can be substituted for labour, not only in crop but in 
livestock production, and not only on large farms and level land, 
and production costs reduced by mechanisation. These figures, 
and others which Professor Schultz gives in his second part, 
demonstrate the extent of under-productive employment in 
American agriculture before the war (Mrs. Robinson’s “ concealed 
unemployment ”) as unemployed industrial workers were forced 
back to the farms they had left to seek work in cities. 

After the war, unless there is a pronoxmced inflation, farm prices 
are likely to recede sharply within one year or at the most two 
(Professor Schultz wrote before the recent food crisis). For 
agriculture will stay in full production and demand from over¬ 
seas countries will fall; this will particularly affect cotton, which 
has remained in surplus supply throughout the war, and the other 
products entering world markets but now in short supply—^fats 
and oils, wheat, rice, coffee and sugar. Professor Schultz expects 
the terms of exchange available to farm people to drop by one- 
fourth to one-third from the levels of 1944. 

He proceeds, in Part II, to develop the fimdamentals of the 
agricultural problem in an expanding and fluctuating economy. 
In an expanding economy, and one where the reproduction rate is 
considerably larger for the farm than for the non-farm population 
and where labour-saving devices are being introduced as rapidly 
in agriculture as in secondary and tertiary industries taken as a 
whole, only a very rapid increase in output (and hence income) 
outside agriculture will serve to maintain demand and secure 
a rapid enough movement of labour from agriculture to support 
reasonably prosperous farm incomes per head. For, as incomes 
rise, a smaller and smaller proportion of those incomes are spent 
on farm products (after allowing for more services in getting 
food-atuffs to consumers). If the income elasticity for farm pro- 
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ducts is ^ (wluclii Professor Schultz puts as the most probable 
figure), then, he estimates, the annual rate of increase in non- 
agricultural production must be 4-6% in the first two decades 
after the war, in order to make room for an expansion in agriculture 
of 2% or rather more a year, which he considers to be necessary 
if the old pre-war farm problem is to disappear. The discussion 
of the income elasticity of demand is summary; one would have 
liked a rather fuller analysis of this crucial fraction; but, whatever 
its level, provided (as is certain) it is substantially below 1, the 
nature of the problem, though not its extent, remains imchanged. 

After a brief analysis of the effect of business fluctuations on 
agriculture, and of the probable movements of agricultural 
imports and exports. Professor Schultz proceeds to discuss Govern¬ 
ment policy for agriculture before and during the war, and to 
outline a desirable policy feu* the future. He is concerned to 
preserve the essentially competitive nature of agricultural pro¬ 
duction, and would have the Gk>vemment step in to help determine 
the correct allocation of resources and to advance general welfare. 

Put very briefly (far too briefly to do justice to the argument), 
his policy would be : first, to encourage the movement of labour 
from farms, develop mobility, education and greater leisure, 
and introduce and improve social services for the farm population; 
secondly, to counteract the instability of farm income, if possible 
by avoiding business depressions and developing farm technology 
to avoid fluctuations in yield, introducing crop insurance and stor¬ 
age of grain for animal feeds ; and, as a second line of defence, 
by subsidising agricultural production if unemployment moimts 
and prices fall, to give returns isqual to a percentage (perhaps 
86%) of the price in the previous boom; thirdly, to avoid 
the type of production adjustment intended imder the A.A.A. 
policy pre-war (which in any case was largely ineffective except for 
cotton, since, for the remaining crops, though acreage fell, pro¬ 
duction did not); but to help adjustment in specifio types of listed 
cases; and, finally, to establish forward prices, announced in 
advance, designed to secure the socially desirable allocation 
of resources. Prices should not be the goal of policy, but a means 
to secure the right adjustments; especially, the doctrine of parity 
prices, rented to levels bef<xre the last war, should be abandoned; 
conditions have changed so much that such prices are now entirely 
out of line with requirements. 

Ruth CoHBir 

Newnham College, 

Cambridge. 
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World Grain Review and Outlook, 1945. By Helen C. Fabns- 
WOBTH and V. P. Timoshenko, with a Statistical Appendix 
by Rosamond H. Pbibob. (Stanford University: Food 
Research Institute, 1946. Pp. xi + 319. $3.00.) 

This volume succeeds the Pood Research Institute’s monthly 
Wheat Studies, now discontinued. It provides an admirable 
survey, both world-wide and by principal countries, for food 
grains, especially wheat, and for feed grains. After a brief but 
useful summary of the last fifteen years, the authors analyse in 
detail supplies, trade, consumption for different purposes, prices, 
and administrative action for the crop year 1943-44, and give 
estimates of the outlook for the year 1944-46. The text contains 
some summary tables and a number of excellent charts. The 
main statistical picture is contained in sixty-five invaluable tables 
in an Appendix, which generally cover the years 1928 to 1943 or 
1944. 

The authors have taken such figures as were available when 
they wrote in late 1944, and have supplemented them with 
estimates derived from their long experience in interpreting such 
other indications of the facts as could be obtained. Inevitably, 
at a time when the war-time statistical black-out was only 
beginning to be broken, the statistical picture is incomplete 
for a number of countries. One may hope, therefore, since such 
volumes should be invaluable not only for current use but for 
reference, that any future numbers wdll summarise such inform¬ 
ation for earlier years as becomes currently available. 

The authors wrote before the present food crisis developed; 
they expected, in the absence of crop failures, a fairly early re- 
emergence of wheat surpluses. But they emphasise two develop¬ 
ments which, combined with the actual disastrous crop failures 
in a number of countries, have helped to produce the crisis. The 
first and most important was the abnormal feeding of wheat to 
live stock, mainly in the United States, where live stock numbers 
in 1943-44 attained a record and where unsuitably high prices 
for hogs relatively to grain encouraged heavy feeding per animal, 
but also in the other main exporting countries, so that in 1943-44 
more wheat was used for animal feed, industrial uses and fuel 
than for human food in the four chief exporting countries taken 
together. The second was the failure to build up grain stocks 
sufficiently in India after the Bengal famine of 1943 (as a result of 
which famine, they estimate, over a million people died). 

The concluding chapter discusses the long-term outlook, both 
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statistically and in the light of possible or probable national and 
international policies. This chapter should be carefully studied 
by all those interested in agricultural policy as a whole, as well as 
by those concerned with the grain outlook and grain policies. 

Dr. Davis, in his Foreword, states that the issue of subsequent 
similar volumes will depend on the reception given to this book. 
It is very much to be hoped that this will become the first of a 
series; for the material that it contains is invaluable to many 
readers. He also asks for suggestions for future volumes. I have 
only two minor ones to make. First, an additional index by 
countries for the Statistical Appendix would be useful. Secondly, 
it is inconvenient, certainly for the British reader, to have the 
British Isles treated as one unit in the Appendix. The supply 
position difiers for the United Kingdom and Eire, and the two 
countries are administered by different Governments; separate 
figures are desirable. 

Ruth Cohen 

Neumham College, 

Cambridge. 


University Educaiion and Business. (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1946. Pp. viii -)- 77. 2s. 6d.) 

Jttst before the war the Cambridge University Appointments 
Board inquired into two questions—how well was the University 
equipping students who went into business, and were employers 
using such men as well as possible ? 

The mquiry is important, for 30% of Cambridge graduates 
went into business, rather less than half of them on the scientific 
and technical side. It is a pity that in this inquiry business 
was not defined and subdivided. The only classification is 
“ commerce ” and “ scientific ”—^the latter largely chemists and 
engineers—though the more important distinction between 
administrative or technical jobs runs across these. The term 
“ commerce ” covers the City, administration in industry, or 
selling wine and spirits to one’s old friends—employments which 
would seem to require widely differing capacities. 

The evidence was compiled in three ways. Firms known to 
have employed Cambridge graduates w«e written to, and some¬ 
thing over a third gave a considered reply. Graduates who had 
gone into business over the past years were asked their opinions, 
and it may be significant that less than a fifth of these were 
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sufficiently interested to reply. Finally, an analysis was made 
of the first jobs taken by those who graduated in 1937 and 1938. 

From this last one can picture the men who go into commerce 
every year. Out of every hundred, four had a First Class Degree, 
though, rather surprisingly, twenty-one were Scholars or Exhibi¬ 
tioners. The fathers of forty had been in commerce themselves. 
Of the sixty-five who had taken a Tripos, thirty-three had switched 
Triposes. Seven had read only economics, though fifteen more 
had read economics and some other subject (most frequently 
Law). And on a rather arbitrary assessment of social and athletic 
activities the man who went into commerce was less distinguished 
than the future Civil Servant, ranked equally with the doctor and 
the schoolmaster, was more distinguished than the parson, 
soldier, or lawyer. Lowest were the scientists and engineers. 

Why did the Cambridge graduate become a business man? 
Many of the forty whose fathers were in commerce may have been 
destined from birth to carry on the family business. How many 
went into business because they felt they could not pass the Civil 
Service Examination? How many went into business because 
they would be earning straightaway, because they did not want to 
teach, and could not afibrd the further years of being trained to 
become a doctor, a lawyer, or an architect ? How many decided 
to go into business early in their academic career, for how many was 
it an unpalatable choice reached towards the end of their time 
at Cambridge ? 

There can be little doubt that the prospect of good money is 
important, but what was the result ? What was the distribution 
of income ten or twenty years after leaving Cambridge for those 
in business (other than family business) as compared with Civil 
Service or the professions? All these fascinating questions 
may seem outside the sphere set down for this Committee, but 
greatly afiect the conclusions reached. 

Under a planned economy, the incipient czar or tycoon in 
business is likely to be supplanted by someone more like a Civil 
Servant, and the contacts between the two groups will be closer; 
but can the business 4% of Firsts cope with the Civil Service 
20—26% ? In any case, the future business man should be as 
well selected and as well trained as possible. The conclusion of the 
Report is that it would not be appropriate to create a School of 
Business Administration at Cambridge. The recent developments 
of the Industrial Staff College and of the proposed British 
Institute of Management both suggest that training for busmess 
men is better after seme experience in business rather than as 
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part of a University coarse. But this does not make it less 
necessary that business should get its proper share of the best 
people—^peopfe who will be most succeskful and most happy 
in that sort of work. 

What is the work which the business man should do ? Even 
for the forty with fathers in commerce there was, I suspect, 
some mystery. For the rest, there seems to be no way of getting 
a clear picture of what the life of the business man is like. Econ¬ 
omists have not helped. The Marshallian conception of business 
men at work is likely rather to deceive. The business man is 
traditionally inarticulate, and even the Cambridge graduate 
after twenty years (hard or soft ?) finds it difficult and embar¬ 
rassing to explain how he spends his day and justifies his supertax. 
It is suggested at various times in this Report that the potential 
candidate might spend some months, or perhaps a year, in business 
before making his choice and finishing his University training. 
As a background for the Economics Tripos such experience would 
be valuable, but it could rarely give any insight into the range of 
problems and personalities which can make business so fascinating. 

This Report should be read by those who teach economics. 
Only a third of those who went into commerce read any economics 
(excluding any who read for the ordinary Degree). The arguments 
quoted in favour of a University education (in particular of a 
Cambridge education) are that it teaches one to think clearly and 
to see the difierence between facts and opinion. But for the 
majority of commercial jobs economics can do this, and can add 
invaluable background as well. The business man will have to 
acquire some economic know-how sooner or later—^why not at 
first ? And it would be fascinating to know the converse—^what 
proportion of those who read economics went into business and 
what did the rest do ? The 1937-38 analysis could give an answer. 

Hugh Weeks 

Boumville Works. 


Beatrice WeM). By Maboabet Cole. (London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1945. Pp. 197. 10«. 6d.) 

This is a fascinating study of one of the most interesting 
personalities of her time. It is brief, eminently readable, and 
inspired both by critical humour and by the affection which 
BeatUce Webb could not fail to command from any worthy 
younger person who came into contact with her. It is not. 
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of ooBrse, either a definitive life of Beatrice Webb or a definitive 
account of the Webb partnership and its achievements. The 
time for either of these things, as Mrs. Cole points out, has not 
come. Meanwhile, as a preparation for that, and on its own 
merits, what Mrs. Cole has written here deserves a hearty welcome. 

Different readers, according to their own previous contacts 
with the Webbs, will find special interest and gain fresh light 
at different points of Mrs. Cole’s narrative. One of the most 
interesting points to one reader at least is that emphasised at 
the beginning of Chapter VT, that when Beatrice married it was 
she who resigned her career—^if only for a time—and not Sidney; 
she joined his circle of Fabian friends; he did not join her circle, 
some of whom unreasonably cast her off. But later the balance 
was redressed; in the immense, delightful gathering of June 
1937 at Passfield noted on p. 183, Sidney appeared to have joined 
her family of innumerable Potter descendants; his own family 
was hardly in evidence at all. 

Another interesting point well brought out by Mrs. Cole 
is Beatrice Webb’s original dislike of the Soviet system. This 
made her later conversion to it all the more striking proof of her 
ageless freshness of mind. The conversion was made easier 
by the fact that her early objection to the Soviet system had been 
based on economic rather than on political groimds. 

Yet another charactenstic—of both partners—^which must 
not be omitted in any account of either is magnanimity. The 
Webbs, as Mrs. Cole says, forgave completely the rather ill- 
natured, though amusing, picture of them in The New Machutvelli ; 
1 remember myself a walk with Beatrice round Beachy Head, 
at the time of the founding of the New Staiesman, in which she 
dwelt with perfect good humour on H. 6. Wells’ description of 
her as “lacking in muliebrity.” The Webbs foigave also all 
the hard things which the young Fabians, become Guiid Socialists, 
said of them in the years after the First World War; Mrs. Cole’s 
account of this is naturally peculiarly interesting and personal. 

One thing demonstrated by this book is that the definitive 
study, when it comes, most deal with both partners together. 
Again and again, Mrs. Cole in writing of Beatrice has to break off 
to say that in what she is describing at the time—whether London 
Government, or the London School of Economics, or the Labour 
Government—-it was Sidney rathra than Beatrice who was the 
active partner. And when the story comes to something in which 
Beatrice was in the forefront—the Poor Law Commission of 
1906-9—and did thin^ which only a Commissioner could do, 
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Sidney was there as well. As Mrs. Cole succinctly puts it, the 
Minority Report of the Commission “ which she sponsored 
and Sidney wrote in the coimtry house of Sir Julias Wemher, 
although it had only four signatures, takes rank as one of the great 
State papers of the century.” 

Sidney and Beatrice Webb cannot be divided in biography, 
as they were not divided in life. Yet the human interest of 
their biography will lie largely in distinguishing their comple¬ 
mentary gifts and characters. As one contribution to this future 
study of characters, I may recount my own first experience of the 
” joint interview ” by the Webbs (which I did not find quite as 
devastating as Mrs. Cole describes it on p. 69). I was bidden to 
luncheon, at 41 Grosvenor Road, in my middle twenties, to talk 
about unemployment, and I made a remark about unemployment. 
Beatrice burst out into an eloquent harangue, refuting, flattening 
out and burying what I had said. At the end of it, to my aston¬ 
ished comfort, I heard Sidney piping out from his end of the table, 
“ You are right in everything that you say, my dear, but there is 
just this in what Mr. Beveridge says ”; there followed a masterly 
development of what I had tried to say, which Beatrice, of course, 
accepted—^firom Sidney. I believe that in that story lies perhaps 
one of the secrets of their joint achievement. She had a creative, 
positive, enthusiastic mind rather than a receptive one; he, 
while creative in his own way, was inexhaustibly receptive; 
unfamiliar ideas after her marriage found entry to her mind 
most easily after pre-digestion by Sidney. 

The final study of the Webb partnership, both as one of 
the great forces in recent British history and as a dramatic 
combination of two fine human beings, has still to be made. 
When it comes to be made, it will be fuller and truer, on account 
of the vivid sketch presented by Mrs. Cole in this volume. 

W. H. Beveridge 

Ghathill. 


The Development of the Soviet Economic System. By Alexander 
Baykov. The National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research : Economic and Social Studies No. V. (Cambridge ; 
University Press, 1946. Pp. xv + 614. 30s.) 

At the end of this book, which covers the period from the 
Revolution to the outbreak of war between Russia and Germany, 
is a most valuable bibliography extending over fourteen pages. 
Dr. Baykov explains that it is a selection from the sources he has 
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consulted, intended as a guide for readers who wish to go more 
deeply into questions on which he touches only in general terms. 
Only literature published in the U.S.S.R. has been included, 
and Dr. Baykov maintains that Soviet statistical and other sources 
can be used to analyse the economic development of the U.S.S.B. 
with the same confidence as similar sources elsewhere. I agree 
that they are the only evidence on which any reliance can be 
placed; but would add the qualification that since the beginning 
of the Third Five-Year Plan very little information has been 
published in the form of official statistics, and that isolated figures 
in the Soviet Press are often hard to interpret exactly, even when 
authoritative. More important, however, is that to write this 
book Dr. Baykov has read through an impressive library of original 
source material in Russian, and so added to a native understanding 
of his country’s problems a depth of learning that few othw 
workers in this field can begin to rival. His book is likely to remain 
a standard work on its subject for some time; and research 
workers will be grateful both for the mass of information which it 
contains, and for the wisdom and fairness of the explanatory 
comments. 

This does not mean that the book is easy to read, for it is 
not. No doubt the author was faced with a difficult choice. 
Having read and digested his sources, he could either publish a 
series of monographs, each of which would contain all the relevant 
material and still have room for an exposition long enough to 
balance the facts and breathe life into them; or he could write a 
general work, whose life and value would be in the development 
of a few main theses, and from which all facts not required for 
this purpose would be rigidly excluded. Dr. Baykov chose the 
general work, and promised in his preface that only those facts 
would be mentioned which must be known in order to understand 
the present-day system and its problems. When it came to the 
point, however, he did not steel himself sufficiently against other 
facts that pleaded for inclusion. For the ordinary reader the 
book contains too much information and too little exposition, 
too much of Dr. Baykov’s knowledge and too little of his wide 
understanding of Russian Ufe, too little yeast and too much 
dough. 

Dr. Baykov might have found it easier to select and order 
his material if he had come down less heavily in favour of an his¬ 
torical rather than an economic approach. It is difficult to quarrel 
with the decision to split up the book by periods rather than by 
subjects, because the dividing lines between the periods—^the 
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introduction of the N.E.P., the promulgation of the First Five- 
Year Plan, and the abolition of rationing—are so dearly 
marked. While policies changed, however, the fundamental 
problems with which the Soviet Grovemment were grappling 
did not: how to build up industry at a time when there was an 
acute shortage of skilled labour and managerial staff, and when the 
loyalty of the managerial class to the Government was suspect; 
how to give priority to heavy industry when the standard of living 
was extremely low; how to introduce large-scale fanning while 
retaining the support of the poorer peasants*, how to maintain 
the exchange of goods for produce between town and country; 
and how to enforce labour discipline and provide adequate 
incentives to work under a socialist economy. These problems 
and their interactions dominate and provide the clue to the changes 
in Soviet policy since the Revolution. Dr. Baykov by no means 
neglects them, but he does not sufficiently emphasise them; 
and it is partly this failure that has made what ought to be an 
exciting story dull. In general, he does not seem to have thought 
out deeply or imaginatively enough to what topics priority should 
be given when describing a planned economy. No justification 
is thought necessary for devoting a fifth of his space to chapters 
entitled “ Public Finance, Credit and Money ”; but he hardly 
mentions the work done by the Commissariats of Finance and State 
Control on comparative cost accounting, which is essential if the 
general level of efficiency in industry is to be raised to that of the 
best enterprises. There is, however, a good final chapter on plan¬ 
ning, in which the contrast between it and business forecasting 
is effectively stressed, and the impossibility is pointed out of 
planning in detail until machinery exists for obtaining regular 
detailed information on which plans can be based. 

It would not be right if this review were to leave an unfavour¬ 
able impression of Dr. Baykov’s book. It is required reading 
for specialists in Soviet economics, and others interested in the 
subject will find in it much information that is not readily available 
elsewhere. They must be prepared, however, to work hard at 
digesting this for themselves; for, helpful though the author’s 
expository comments almost invariably are, they are not suffici¬ 
ently unified by a firm grasp of the chief economic factors involved 
to be fully enlightening. 


London. 


C. H. P. GmroBD 
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Aqtiinaa and Modem Practice* of Interest Taking. By John P. 

Kelly. With an Latroduction by Coun Cukk. (Brisbane : 

Aquinas Press, 1946. Pp. 78.) 

This is an appetising morsel. Mr. Kelly sets out the canonical 
view of interest with remarkable clarity and an eye on modem 
problems; Mr. Colin Clark in an Introduction relates these tenets 
to Keynesian theory and to his own misgivings concerning the 
burden of National Debts, and, in fine, gives his imprimatur to 
the Church doctrine. The brochure is timely and interesting, and 
may be recommended to economists who are faced to-day with the 
duty of turning these fundamental questions over in t^ir minds 
once again. 

It may be that we are living through the twilight of interest— 
anyhow, in the richer countries. But this does not justify us 
in letting our inteilectual insight into the subject be dimmed. 
Economists have been in the habit of charging the mediievalists 
and their post-reformation successors with great confusion on this 
topic, and Mr. Kelly does not convince me that the charge has 
been incorrect. And I have to record that according to my 
understanding even Mr. Colin dark nods. 

The economic doctrine is that, if waiting is a scarce factor, a 
price should be-charged for it to secure its optimum use. It 
may be that waiting will soon no longer be a scarce factor, in the 
sense that enough waiting will be forthcoming at zero interest to 
satisfy all demands arising at zero interest. We should thus 
have reached potentially the condition described by Mr. P. P. 
Bamsey as “ Bliss ” much sooner than be anticipated, dispensing 
with the asymptotic approach, which is required by theory but 
disappears when our line of advance is not a one-dimensional line 
but a path broadened by uncertainty. It may be that we have 
so far been held back from Bliss not by an insufficient propenrity 
to save, but by the forces described by Lord Keynes, and 
that some interference by a central authority will be necessary 
to overcome those forces. Some may welcome ecclesiastical 
assistance in the task of converting public opinion to the 
desirability of such interference. It may even be that the 
historian of wide scope will find on looking back that it is the 
general rule for waiting to be a free good and that it is only 
exceptionally a scarce factor. The period from A.n. 1500 to 2000 
mUy seem to him quite an abnormal one owing to an unusual 
combination of progress and poverty. 

But it is to be feared that all those happy things will not oome 
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about if we accept the confuBed teachings of S. Thomas and 
Mr. Kelly. Certain awkward adjustments will be necessary if 
gilt-edged interest is to stand at zero, and the canonical confusions 
obscure that necessity. 

First there is the distinction between fungible and other 
goods. S. Thomas, we are told, makes fnngibility essential to the 
idea and wrongfulness of interest. An article is fungible when the 
borrower uses it up and repays not the identical article but one 
indistinguishable from it. Money ranks as a fungible good. 
Where the identical good is returned a charge may legitimately 
be exacted for its use during the interval. (It is the fact that the 
fungible good, because consumed outright by the borrower, could 
not have been used in the interval that, according to S. Thomas, 
makes the interest charge illegitimate.) Thus we are allowed 
to charge for the bare use (in addition, it is implied, to wear 
and tear and depreciation) of land, a house, etc. Mr. Colin 
Clark himself says that “ there is no objection to the receipt of 
rent or hire for the use of houses, land, motor-cars, ships, live 
stock, etc.” The distinction is fallacious and the corollary quite 
impractical. It is impossible to have values existing side by side, 
the hire of some of which may be paid for, while pay for the hire 
of others is not allowed. This was why the prohibition of interest 
was constantly tending to break down. If we did seek to establish 
zero interest, not precariously as in the middle ages, but on a 
firm foundation, no practical diflBculty would arise with houses. 
Building-rents would cover depreciation and risk of obsolescence 
and nothing more; there would be no payment for mere use. But 
where, as in the case of land, addition to supply is impossible, 
scarcity rents will remain, and with interest at zero, the capital 
value of land would become infinite. This is an awkward problem. 
We must not be lulled by Mr. Clark’s “ there is no objection.” If 
land has a finite value, can be hired out for rent for a period and 
returned intact at the end, then it will not be logical or possible 
to prevent a similar hiring out of money at a rent. The diatinction 
based on fungibility is mere nonsense. In Feudal England all 
land was vested in the Crown and commercial dealing was not 
allowed. That was a logical corollary of the prohibition of 
interest. To buy land for a finite price is indistinguishable from 
usury. 

A similar fallacy is contained in the doctrine of extrinsic 
titles*arising from lucrum cesmne and damnum emergens. If the 
lender could show bona fide that he could have used the money 
for a profitable investment, e,g.^ for sowing wheat, then he was 
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entitled to charge compensation—4n fact, interest. This doctrine 
was naturally very attractive to the Jesuits, when capitalism was 
growing fast, if we believe Pascal’s view that their main object 
was to condone rather than correct irregularities. In fact, of 
course, if interest is sinful, it is equally sinful to make a profit 
out of sowing wheat over and above a refund of the outlay, a 
risk payment and a reward of management. And if a state of 
zero interest were made effective in our society, the price of wheat 
would move to a level at which no such additional profit was 
obtainable. No case of lucrum cessans or damnum emergens 
would arise. 

A quotation from Fr. Dempsey on page 69 seems to suggest 
that if waiting is indeed a scarce factor, the title to damnum 
emergens will arise in every proper case of lending. This is quite 
a logical view. But Mr. Kelly caps the quotation by saying that 
it clearly does not apply in the case of credit creation. And this 
is the last confusion, from which S. Thomas and the Jesuits must 
be exonerated, to which I wish to draw attention. If waiting is 
not a scarce factor, interest payments on lending without risk are 
not justified in any case. If waiting is scarce, they are no less 
justified in the cases of so-called “ credit creation ” or of lending 
to the Government than in the other cases. 

Mr. Clark surely goes rather far when he suggests that modern 
investigations show that the rate of interest is without influence 
either on the demand or the supply of capital (p. x). He also 
argues that when there is no more interest on Government loans, 
there will be no more Grovemment borrowing. All future public 
works must be met out of taxation. How then is excess saving 
to be prevented from causing unemployment ? Mr. Colin Clark 
implies without stating that the propensity to save is such as 
exactly to balance capital requirements at zero interest. But 
that would be an astonishing coincidence. If the propensity to 
save were less, then we must have some interest to limit demand. 
If the propensity were greater, then at zero interest there would be 
excess saving; some means must be found for preventing its 
causing unemplosrment and the simplest would be for the Govern¬ 
ment to raise its expenditure above the proceeds of taxation, 
filling the gap by non-interest-bearing paper. 

R. F. Harbob 

Christ Churchy 
Oxford. 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA 

Fiscal Policy and thb PEOPEiNSiTy to CJonsumb —A Note 

Whilst the columns of the Economio Jouenal are not the 
right place for a discussion on ethics, 1 must ventiue an ethical 
Note on Mr. R. S. Williams’ article bearing the above title in the 
issue of December 1945. 

In deciding that a “ soak-the-rich ” fiscal policy would increase 
the overall propensity to consume, Mr. Williams is probably 
right. But in proposing that heavier taxation should be imposed 
on those in the higher-income brackets in the cause of fuU employ¬ 
ment, he is surely advocating a course of Grovemment action 
with moral implications that ought to be considered on their own 
merits. 1 do not suggest that any system of taxation is ever 
completely logical in its distribution of the burden between 
various ranges of income. Whilst there is a general acceptance 
of the Justice of progression, the actual extent of this must neces¬ 
sarily be somewhat arbitrary. Though the test of ability is not 
precisely quantitative, it is at least impartial, in that its justi¬ 
fication is not based on the idea that income classes may be 
characterised by specific habits which in fact yary from person 
to person. It seems to me clearly wrong to take these habits 
into account. It involves making every higher-income-class tax¬ 
payer bear more tax merely because he falls in a class which as a 
whole has the inconvenient habit of not spending enough, irre¬ 
spective of whether he shares that habit. 

If it is excessive saving which is anti-social (however inno¬ 
cently undertaken), then it might be legitimate to discourage the 
hoarding of cash-balances by direct action (by negative interest 
or other means proposed by theorists), but it is wrong to tax all 
high-income individuals indiscriminately when possibly some of 
them are doing the decent thing and living up to or beyond their 
incomes. I should have taken no objection to Mr. Williams’ 
article if he had mentioned, however casually, the ethical aspect 
of his proposals; but he is, I think, guilty of an inexcusable 
indifference to this. Nowhere does he refer to the possibility of 
some principles of justice—^however rough and ready—shaving 
any coimection with taxation. In this omission he is not alone 
amongst those active in the discussion of Government policy; 
and it is for that reason that I venture these comments on the 
need for the continual reference of all problems in applied economics 
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to a background of absolute values, even though those absolutes 
GUI receive only relative recognition in any practical proposals 
concerning taxation, wages, prices, and so on. 

The same comments apply to his suggestion of extending 
social security benefits for the scdee of regulation of savings and 
the cause of full employment. Again, the scale of these transfers 
from high to low should be a matter for consideration on its 
merits. The State from time to time makra changes in the things 
it regards as fundamental in the structure of the nationid economy. 
There was a time when the structure of income distribution was 
regarded as sacrosanct—^it was assumed to be the just and proper 
expression of the workings of the hidden hand which mysteriously 
saw to it that every man received his due. But even when this 
was the generally accepted view, it was nevertheless thought 
proper to have progressive taxation. Though the philosophical 
background to this acceptance of progression is obscure, it was 
once not thought right to employ the machinery of the State 
taxing system to transfer income from richer to poorer. I do 
not propose to define the stage at which a system of taxation 
becomes redistributive as distinct from merely progressive. It is 
sufficient to note that in this country, as in many others, redis¬ 
tribution is now accepted as proper. No longer is it the official 
view that the existing distribution of incomes is " right ” (prob* 
ably that never was the popular view). This presumably means 
that we retain the system of distribution (which we may think of, 
roughly speaking, as a private-enterprise method of determining 
gross incomes) very largely as a matter of expediency. We do 
not do the “ scientific ” thing and have an individual’s whole 
income paid to him by the State (when direct taxes might be 
abolished) and determined on the merits of the case by State 
officers. We do not do this because—at the moment, at least— 
it does not seem a very scde thing to do. So we take the income 
structure partly for granted and make some adjustments as an 
afterthou^t—adjustments which are not fully logically defensible, 
but which most people (though perhaps largely those in the 
lower Inaokets) feel to be in the direction of justice. 

If, through the State machine, we manage our affairs like 
this—^by having some broad principles of justice and modifying 
the given circumstances towards justice whilst stopping short of 
taking the larger step of actually changing the system—^then we 
must exclude such a policy as is proposed by Mr. Williams (and 
others). Mr. Williams is making such a challenge to gross income 
distribution as to involve an assumption that the private-enter- 
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prise distribution of incomes has no validity at all. (“It is 
probable that if the entire $20 billion were collected from higher- 
income brackets a ceiling would be set on incomes having a rela¬ 
tively small volume of savings.”) If one accepts this gross dis¬ 
tribution, even in our British spirit of compromise—^illogical 
though that might be to a degree—one is debarred from making 
sweeping adjustments to tax rates levied at various levels of income 
on considerations other than those of social justice as between 
the income recipients. I do not think one can exclude fiscal 
policy from the armoury of full-emplojnnent tools—probably it 
is the most important weapon. But its use should be in terms 
of totals—of taking some taxation off all-round, or putting some 
on all-round, without regard to what might expediently (but 
unjustly) be done, as between various classes, with the aggregate 
adjustment arising from employment policy. Obviously, such a 
use of fiscal policy must affect various classes differently—that 
is unavoidable. My point is that it is wrong to aim at affecting 
various classes differently. 

If Mr. Williams thinks that the private-enterprise system will 
not secure full employment if it is bound by my austere principles 
of ha ndlin g fiscal policy in aggregates as regards the taxpayers, 
then he is really saying that private ent^trprise should be swept 
away. I am not sure that I could draw a precise line between 
the tampering we do with the primary income fiows emerging 
from the private-enterprise structure, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, its complete undermining by a financial pooling scheme 
which would retain privacy of property and enterprise as no 
more than a legal fiction. However, 1 do feel sure that our 
existing policy lies largely on the old-fashioned side of this line, 
and that Mr. Williams’ suggestions lie on the revolutionary side. 
But let us be honest if we are to have any revolutions, and let 
them appear in the distribution of gross incomes, and not merely 
in that of net incomes. If we must take a major step instead of 
continuing our modifications, let us avoid stealing of the proposed 
kind by abolishing the property rights concerned—^for presumably 
they are obsolete. The major step can be avoided only if the fiscal 
weapon can conquer the employment problem without degenerating 
into discrimination of the kind proposed by Mr. Williams. 

Apart from these ethical considerations, one wonders how 
safe it is, in discussing methods of infiuencing the propensity to 
consume, to ignore the consequential effects of very steep pro¬ 
gression on the propensity to invest. 

London. Habbv Nobbis 
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The CoAoiBLDS oe Bettain 

Report of the Scottish GoalfieMs Committee. Cmd. 6676, 1944. 
Ministry of Fuel and Power Regional Survey Reports: (1) 
North Midland Coalfield. (2) Kent Coalfield. (3) Durham 
Coalfield. (4) The Coalfields of the Midland Region. (5) 
Northumberland and Cumberland Coalfields. (6) North¬ 
eastern Coalfield. (7) North-western Coalfields. (8) South 
Wales Coalfield. H.M. Stationery Office. London, 1946-46. 

The Regional Survey Committees were appointed in 1944 
to consider the present and future prospects of the various coal¬ 
fields and to report (c) what measures, apart from questions of 
ownership, forms of control and financial structure of the industry, 
should be taken to enable the fullest use to be made of existing 
and potential resources of the coalfields, and (b) what provision 
of housing and other services will be required for the welfare of 
the mining community. The Scottish Coalfields Committee 
was appointed in 1942 by the Secretary of State for Scotland, 
with similar terms of reference, but was not debarred from con¬ 
sidering the question of ownership, forms of control, and financial 
structure. 

A large part of these Reports is given up to geological descrip¬ 
tion of the coalfields. It would appear to the layman that the 
basis upon which coal reserves have been estimated varies firom 
one Report to another, and that the resulting estimates should 
be handled with care; also, that knowledge of coal reserves 
outside those areas which are being actively exploited at the pre¬ 
sent time is very sketchy indeed. It follows that, especially in 
view of our ignorance of future technical developments in mining, 
the Committees’ estimates of future outputs, the life of pits, 
and the locational trend of future development should be treated 
as intelligent guesses rather than confident prophecies. 

Nevertheless it is extremely important to the future planning 
of the industry that such an effort should be made to peer into the 
future so far as present knowledge allows. Generally speaking, 
the Committees have done a first-rate job, and each Report is 
packed with detailed information concerning the coal resources, 
mines, housing and welfare facilities, etc., of the coalfields. With 
each Report is an excellent series of maps which illustrate and 
illuminate the text. To the economist, the most interesting feat¬ 
ures of the Reports are the pointers given to the future location 
of the industry and the impressions given of its future output 
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possibilities. The following sunuuarises the chief conclusions 
of the Committees under this head—^the figures in parentheses 
indicating respectively the 1038 and 1944 outputs of the areas 
in question.^ 

Sc^land (30-3 million tons; 23*3 million tons). A steady 
decline in the output of the Central area (13*0 million tons; 
9*7 million tons) to 8*4 million tons in 1975 is envisaged. In 
Fife and Clackmannan (8*2 million tons; 6*2 million tons) the 
pre-war output should be maintained, and even substantially 
increased to about 12J million tons by 1976, if account is taken of 
projected developments. The Lothians area (4*4 million tons; 
3*7 million tons) has enormous reserves, and constitutes one of the 
richest fields in Scotland. Existing pits should expand production 
to 6 million tons by 1965 and to 7J million tons with further 
development. The Ayr and Dumfries (4*6 million tons; 3*7 
million tons) field is approaching exhaustion and no large- 
scale development can be expected, but with further small sink¬ 
ings output should exceed 6 million tons by 1965. Assuming 
that sufiicient labour is available the Report concludes that out¬ 
put from existing pits in Scotland should be only about 3 million 
tons short of the 1938 figure by (circa) 1970, and should exceed 
the 1938 figure by 2 million tons if modest expectations of further 
development are realised. 

Durham (31*4 million tons; 23*2 million tons). Reserves of 
coking coal in West Durham will be substantially exhausted 
in the next fifty to seventy years. No estimates of future out¬ 
put are given, but few new sinkings can be expected, and the 
probability seems to be that output will continue to decline. 

Lancashire and Cheshire (14*3 million tons; 10*8 million tons). 
During the next fifty years about fifty pits, involving over half 
the men at present employed, will close owing to exhaustion. 
New sinkings are not likely to be economic propositions over 
most of the coalfield, and unless capital is provided on very 
favourable terms, the output of the coalfield will decline very 
rapidly. 

Northumberland (13*3 million tons; 10*2 million tons). Assum¬ 
ing that the pre-war volume of man-power is available, and taking 
account of probable technical advances and developments 
already planned, output should exceed 15 million tons in 1960, 
declining thereafter to approximately the 1938 output in 1980. 

Yorkshire (43*2 million tons; 36*5 million tons). By a.d. 
2000 about six collieries only are likely to cease work owing to 

^ The output figures given are not strictly comparable as between districts. 
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exhaustion. Assuming that the necessary labour is available, 
output from existing eoUieries should exceed the 1938 output 
by 13*6 million tons annually over the period 1960-2000. 

North Midlands (32'1 million tons; 36-7 million tons)— 
Notts (16*4 million tons; 16*9 million tons), Nmrth Derby (13’0_ 
million tons; 13'8 million tons), Leicestw (2*9 million tons; 
4*6 million tons), and South Derby (0*8 million tons; 1*6 million 
tons). In Notts and North Derby several pits now producing 
about 3*3 million tons in the a^regats will probably close through 
exhaustion by the end of the twentieth century. No closures 
through exhaustion or any serious diminution of output for this 
reason are expected in Leicester or South Derby. These prospec¬ 
tive losses should be easily counterbalanced by new developments 
(mainly at existing collieries) either definitely planned or in process 
of being carried out. TFtth increased man-power, but withovt 
advances in technique, output from existing shafts could be 
increased probably by 25%, and possibly by 60%. 

Midland Region (19'4 million tons; 16*8 million tons)— i.e.. 
North Staff's (6'9 million tons; 5*7 million tons), Cannock Chase 
(6*0 million tons; 4-2 million tons), "Warwick (6’5 million tons; 
4*4 million tons), South Staffs (1*4 million tons; 1*0 million tons), 
and Shropshire (0*7 million tons; 0*6 million tons). Assuming 
additional man-power or increased productivity per man-shift, 
output from present proved areas in the Midland region should 
reach a peak of 24*7 million tons by 1974, thereafter declining 
to the 1938 output by 2044. The increased output is expected 
to come mainly from Warwick and North Staffs. 

Kent (1*7 million tons; 1*3 million tons). Total output from 
planned development of existing collieries is expected to rise 
to 4 million tons per annum. 

North Wales (2*7 million tons; 2*0 million tons). Pre-war 
output should be restored when additional man-power becomes 
available. Further increases are possible with additional capital 
expenditure and development. 

Cumberland (1*6 millio n tons; 1*0 million tons). Taking 
account of expected development and assuming present a;vail- 
ability of man-power, output should rise to 2*6 million tons 
by 1960, remaining fairly stable thereafter until 1980. 

South Wales (37*6 million tons; 26*1 million tons). Assunpng 
favourable trade conditions, and including estimates of production 
from new developments definitely planned and from closed mines 
capable of reopening, output should reach 41*3 million tons 
in 1949, 46*3 million tons in 1964, 36*7 million tons in 1974, 
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and 13-8 million tons in 2044. These estimates are based on the 
further assumption that the same man-power is available as in 
1938. The expansion in putput should be fairly evenly spread 
geographically, but after 1994 the decline will probably be most 
serious and rapid in the Eastern and Western valleys of Mon¬ 
mouthshire. 

Making a rough guess on the basis of these estimates, it would 
appear that coal output in Great Britain over the next thirty 
years may exceed the 1938 output by 20 to 36 million tons. How 
much reliance should be placed on these figures? Estimates 
projected more than fifty years ahead are obviously most unreli¬ 
able, but the expectations of the experts as to what is likely to 
happen during the next thirty years have to be seriously 
considered. 

Generally speaking, it has been assumed that the 1938 volume 
of man-power would be available, or (in at least one important 
case) that an increase in the 1938 labour force would be forth¬ 
coming, failing a substantial rise in output per man-shift. These 
outputs could be raised from coal areas already proved and being 
exploited, either from existing pits or from new development work 
which in most cases appears to have been definitely planned. 
In short, these Reports tells us what is physically possible from 
existing pits and from new development planned for the near 
future. This is valuable data to possess, and however sceptical 
we may feel about the possibility of the industry ever again attract¬ 
ing its 1938 volume of man-power, one must admit, on the other 
hand, that little account has been taken on the whole of probable 
technical developments which may lead to a substantial raising* 
of output per man-shift. 

The present writer nevertheless feels very doubtful about the 
possibility of the 1938 output being reached, much less exceeded, 
during the next thirty years. Let us take the South Wales 
Report for example.^ We are told on page 60 that the majority 
of existing collieries employing more than 260 men have been in 
production for forty years or more, and some as long as 100 years. 
Only eleven out of 166 mines of this size have been opened in the 

^ It is not suggested that what follows is typical of all the Keports. Some 
carry a heavy implication that consideration of economic factors has induced 
considerable caution in estimating future outputs. In spite of what foUows, 
the South Wales Report is from many points of view the beet of the series. It 
contams a mass of detculed and well-arranged information which has not formerly 
been available. It is impossible to convey any accurate idea of the scope of this 
Report in a short note. It covers 218 pages and includes seven appendices 
seventy-two statistical tables, eighteen diagrams and seven maps. 
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last twenty-five years. The Report continues : Although most 
of the older collieries stUl have considerable working reserves 
of workable coal, it is found that in many of these the more pro¬ 
ductive seams have been largely exploited in the past. . . . 
Unless [there is considerable technical development] there is a 
real danger that the increasing difficulties will render many of 
the older collieries unworkable economically in the fairly near 
future.” On page 114 we read that “no serious problem on 
account of a decrease in mining activity in any part of the coal¬ 
field should be encountered during the next 50 years, unless in 
certain areas the cost of production becomes so excessive as to 
make what now appears to be a workable reserve uneconomic.” 

These extracts call attention to a serious defect of many of the 
Reports. Little attempt has been made to relate estimated 
future outputs to probable market conditions and costs of pro¬ 
duction. Yet this is something which might surely have been 
attempted for the fairly near future. The results could hardly 
have been more conjectural than estimates of future output, 
in the light of purely physical conditions, for the year 2044. 
This defect is particularly serious in the case of South Wales. 
Output per man-shift in this district for 1944 was the lowest of 
any major coalfield. The average cost per ton was 43^. 4d., 
whilst average proceeds of sale were 36^, 6d.—^the difference 
being more than made good by subsidies payable through the 
Coal Charges Account. As conditions return to normal, any ex¬ 
pansion in output will have to be disposed of in foreign markets. 
Even making allowances for a possible (but by no means certain) 
fall in costs as output expands, it is highly improbable that large 
additional tonnages of South Wales coal w^l find markets without 
heavy subsidisation. It is impossible to guess how the proposed 
National Coal Board will handle this problem. Very probably 
output will be increasingly concentrated on the best pits, which 
will be extensively reconstructed and modernised. This may 
permit economic production, but will not permit the planned 
outputs of the Regional Survey Committee to be reached, since 
these estimates have been based on the reserves and capacity 
of all existing pits plus new developments. 

Press notices of these Reports have unfortunately given the 
impression that, considered as a whole, everything is well writh the 
British Coal Industry, and that considerable expansion is just 
around the comer. In fact, aU that the Reports tell us is that 
sufficient reserves are available to permit such expansion. Studied 
carefully and considered in the light of "all available information, 
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they set the measure of the immense task before the National 
Coal Board. Unless immediate steps are taken to attract man¬ 
power, to speed up technical developments on a most ambitious 
scale, and to explore the development possibilities of present 
unproved coal reserves, the industry will probably continue to 
decline. 

The Reports give a fairly clear indication of the future loca¬ 
tional trend of the industry—away from the older areas of Durheon, 
Lancashire, Lanarkshire (and South Wales?), and towards the 
East Midlands of England, and Fife and the Lothians in Scotland. 
In the long run this may enable the Coal Board to itself 
to some extent from the legacy of the past. But apart from labour 
difficulties, the immedi.ate prospect before the Board is not 
bright. These Reports make it clear that new capital invest¬ 
ment in the industry may show disappointing results in some 
areas, as seams get thinner and the quality of the coal deteriorates. 

These Regional Surveys would have been more valuable if 
greater uniformity had been observed in the presentation of 
material. The assumptions on which estimates of future outputs 
are based vary from one Report to another, whilst some Reports 
make no estimate. Only a few of the Reports give facts and figures 
relating to the age, depth and expected future life of pits, and 
average distances from shaft-bottom to coal-face. On all these 
subjects we still lack comprehensive information. The latter 
is particularly important at the present time, in view of the 
necessity to raise productivity at the face. In Northumberland 
it is estimated that the equivalent of 1,700 man-shifts per day 
are lost in walking time to the coal-face. In Durham man¬ 
riding facilities are provided for only 12% of the face-workers, 
although 55% of the coal is obtained from faces over 1 mile from 
the shaft-bottom. In Lancashire walking time to the face 
frequently exceeds thirty minutes, with the return journey 
taking roughly the same time. In South Wales (surprisingly 
enough) 51*8% of face-workers are employed within 1 mile 
of the shaft, and only 3*8% are employed over 2 miles away. 
Roughly the same percentages of total output are won at these 
distances. Man-riding facilities are available to only 26% of all 
face-workers, but the great majority of those employed over 
1| miles from the shaft are provided with such facilities. 

All this underlines the urgent necessity for reorganisation 
of underground haulage to which the Reid Committee has already 
called attenticm. Several of the Regional Survey Committee 
urge that mechanisation in all its aspects should be speeded up. 
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and both the Scottish and Midland Conunittees stress the need 
for further unification. 

On the subject of housing, these Reports substantiate a great 
deal of what is generally known concerning the deplorable living 
conditions in most mining areas. It is noteworthy that the ex¬ 
ceptions to this are almost all to be found in recently developed 
areas. Nearly all the Committees emphasise the undesirability 
of segregating miners and their families in small mining com¬ 
munities. The South Wales Committee are of opinicm that 
travelling distances to work are often excessive, many miners 
passing one or more collieries to work at another. In this and 
other connections the National Coal Board might well investigate 
the possibilities of some redistribution of the present labour force. 

Nothing is more important to an understanding of the coal 
industry than an appreciation of its variability. Despite their 
preoccupation with the purely physical aspects of mining and a 
distinct unevenness of quality between them, a careful perusal 
of these Reports could hardly fail to clear up many prevalent 
misconceptions concerning the magnitude and nature of the coal 
problem. 

A. Bbaoham 

AberystwyOi. 


OBITUARY 

Edwik Waltbb Kbmhbbbb 
1876-1946 

Thb death took pIcMe at Princeton, New Jersey, on December 
16, at the age of seventy, of Professor Edwin Walter Kemmerer, 
who was Professor at that great University for the long period of 
thirty-one years, a prolific writer on finance and currency, and one¬ 
time financial adviser to twelve countries. Because of his many 
missions to foreign countries, starting in 1903 with a visit to the 
Philipidnes, he became known as “ the money doctor.” 

He was bom in Scranton, Pennsylvania, on June 29, 1875, 
and graduated firom Wesleyan University in 1899, working his 
way through that University. He won a fellowship for graduate 
study in economics and finance at Cornell University, where he 
took his doctorate of philosophy in 1903 with a thesis on mon^ 
and prices. His thesis was an outstanding piece of work, and 
marked the beginning of his career in eccmomics. He taught at 
Purdue University for two years before going in 1903 to the 
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Philippines. Returning to the U.S.A., he was, from 1906 to 1912, 
assistant Professor of Economics and Finance at Cornell. In 
1912 Kemmerer was appointed Professor of Economics and 
Finance at Princeton. He occupied the Chair for sixteen years, 
until he was elevated to the Walker Chair in International Finance 
in 1928, and at the same time made Director of the International 
Finance Section of the University. He retired in July 1943, but 
continued to devote himself with even greater energy than before 
as an out-and-out exponent of the classic Gold Standard, until 
last year his heart gave out. It was not possible for a man of 
Kemmerer’s disposition to rest when he believed that the maturity 
school of economists (which included Hansen and Samuelson of 
Harvard and others throughout the great and friendly Republic) 
were having it all their own way. He criticised in severe terms 
the Bretton Woods proposals and ever 5 rthing that departed from 
what he regarded €is the orthodox gold standard. To this a 
reference will be made later. It will suffice to say here that his 
strength was overtaxed, with the inevitable result that he passed 
away suddenly just three months after the onset of illness in 
September. 

It was as a financial consultant that Kemmerer won his spurs 
as an international economist. He had no small share in re¬ 
constructing the currency systems of the Philippines, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Colombia (twice), the Union of S. Africa, Chile, 
Poland, Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru, China, and Turkey. He called 
himself a diagnostician rather than an attending physician, 
and a good diagnostician he wets. His practice was to analyse 
difficulties, to devise a list of remedies, and then to leave the 
patient, usually a sick and troubled country, to go on from there. 
As in his reports on Poland and on Colombia, he would close an 
investigation by submitting legislation all drawn up and ready to 
be passed by the legislature of the country in question. When a 
country applied to the Department of State and the Treasury in 
Washington for an expert, Kemmerer was the man usually 
designated. In 1917 he was financial adviser to the Government 
of Mexico, and in 1919 to the Government of Guatemala. He was 
Chairman of the Commission of American Financial Advisers on 
Colombia in 1923, and of the two members—the other was Dr. 
Vissering, Governor of the Bank of the Netherlands—of the Gold 
Standard Enquiry Commission for the Union of South Africa 
1924-25.; expert on currency and banking to the Dawes Committee 
1925; Chairman of the American Commission of Financial 
Advisers to Poland 1926, to Ecuador 1926-27, to Bolivia 1927, to 
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China 1929, to Colombia 1930, to Peru 1931, and to Turkey 1934. 
Several of these countries decorated him for his work. It was 
when on one of these surveys that he and his family had a narrow 
escape. They were aboard the boat Villa Franca in the Alta 
Parana River in Paraguay when the petrol on board exploded. 
Sixty lives were lost. The Kemmerers jumped overboard and 
swam to shore. They were among the few survivors. 

The best known of Kemmerer's fourteen books are perhaps 
Modern Currerircy Reforms (1916), The ABC of the Federal Reserve 
(IQth Edition 1936), The Principles of Money and their Exemplifi¬ 
cation in Outstanding Chapters of Monetary History (1935), The 
ABC of Inflation (1942) and Gold and the Gold Standard (1944), 
wliich gives the author’s well-known views on gold. In addition 
to these, there are reports such as that submitted by him in 
1926 on Polish finances and published by the Ministry of Finance, 
Warsaw, and a large collection of pamphlets which can be 
divided into two main classes : those dealing with the gold 
standard and those on the Bretton Woods Plan. A third group 
deals with miscellaneous matters, of which The Outlook for 
our College Endowments (1939) and Some Observations on the 
Monetary Policies of the United States (1941) are the best 
known. Some of Kemmerer’s close friends felt that as he 
passed the grand climacteric he became more and more dogmatic 
and unyielding to those who believed in the New Deal and in 
Full Employment for the United States. In regard to these 
policies he was always a sharp critic. In 1937, for example, he 
advocated a reduction in Government expenditure for un¬ 
employment relief to avert a threat of inflation. “ I fear,” he 
wrote to the writer of this notice in 1944, “that on this subject 
[unemployment policy] you and I are not in full agreement and 
that the same is true of the great majority of people in Great 
Britain.” This difference in viewpoint never affected in any 
degree a close and intimate fnendship. 

Kemmerer never seemed to get away from the gold standard 
as it is described in the classic teaching of Ricardo and Mill. He 
never saw that it could not work in regard to the lowering of prices 
and wages in the world of to-day, when the technique of central 
banking and trade unionism, not to mention other factors, made 
its automatic working impossible. He quoted with approval 
the Macmillan Committee of 1931 without imderstanding the 
significance of the last six words of the following quotation : 

** There is, perhaps, no more important object within the field of human 

technique than that the world as a whole should achieve a sound and 
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scientific monetary system. But there can be little or no hope of progress 
at an eariy date for w xaonaUfy system of the world ae a whole, exoe^ as 
the result of a process of evcdution starting from the historic gold standard.” 

The rigid attitude held by him in regard to the gold standard 
made it necessary for him to reject, imlike most American 
economists, the Bretton Woods Plan, which he thought would 
result in currency instability, currency debasement, and aU the 
attendant evils that ordinarily go with these. In his pamphlet 
Implicationa of the International Monetary Fund, published on 
May 10,194fi, in the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, he wrote: 
“ The Bretton Woods Plan would be away firom currency stability, 
fiee exchange and internationalism, and toward currency debase¬ 
ment, exchange controls, paper-money standards and monetary 
nationalism. In other words, it would be in the direction 
exactly opposite to the primary purpose of the Fund as contem¬ 
plated by its leading American proponents.” He strongly 
disliked the provisions in the Plan authorising changes in the par 
values of the monetary imits of individual members, as it would 
facihtate on a large scale the exploitation of creditors by their 
debtors, and he disagreed with Keynes when, in the House of 
Lords, he said, ” We are determined that, in future, the external 
value of sterling shall conform to its internal value as set by our 
domestic pohcies, and not the other way round. . . . [And these 
domestic policies themselves] shall be immune from criticism by 
the Fund. Indeed, it is made the duty of the Fimd to approve 
changes which will have this effect. That is why I say that these 
proposals are the exact opposite of the gold standard. They lay 
down by international agreement the essence of the new doctrine, 
far removed from the old orthodoxy.” Kemmerer read into this 
that the Bretton Woods Plan implied that changes of exchange 
rates would be the normfd means of adjustment. Nothing in 
the Plan, however carefuUy stated and amplified in the official and 
non-official literature on the subject, would convince him of this 
heterodoxy of his. But let that pass. 

Kemmerer married forty-five years ago Mian Rachel Dickel, 
when he was twenty-six, and it was, his fideuds used to think, the 
best day’s work he ever did. His wife interested herself in his 
work and travelled with him extensively, being my guests, in 
India on their way back from China when he wished to study 
Indian public finance and also India and silvw. Of this marriage 
he had a son and daughter—Professor Donald L. Kemmerer of 
the University of Illinois, and Mrs. Erling Dorf of Princeton. 

G. F 1 KDI.AY Shibbas 


Berlin. 
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HbINBIOH SiBVBKIKa 

IfBOH Hamburg comes the news that Heinrich Sieveking, for 
long years senior pn^essor of poUlical economy and at one time 
Bector of the Univermty, has died at the age of 74. He had 
numerous fnends beyond the confines of his country, and he 
deserved many more than he had, for lie was a humanitarian of 
the purest water and a citizen of the world in the finest sense of 
the word. 

Sieveking came firom an old x>atiician family which had given 
many great figures to the public life of his home town, especially 
Amalie Sieveking, a personality comparable to Florence Nightin¬ 
gale. Staimoh liberal that he was, the Professor always ridiculed 
the idea that family connections are a valid claim to position and 
respect; yet he was well aware that they impose duties on the 
individual, and he felt this the more keenly as he realised what a 
rare being a progressive and eosmopolitan burgher in Germany 
always was. This attitude accounted for much that was lovable 
in his character. His respect for the opinions of others, be they 
even immature students, was perfect; and he was unsurpassed 
in his broad toleration of convictions he was unable to share. In 
the strange atmosphere of inter-war Germany he represented an 
attitude to life which is difficult to find outside the Anglo-Saxon 
world, and which in Europe had almost died out since its short 
heyday in 1848. 

Sieveking’s education and erudition were as wide as his 
interests. He acquired doctorates in philosophy and law before 
he commenced the study of political economy, and alwa 3 rs 
managed to keep up his intellectual connection with the fields 
which he no longer cultivated ex prof earn. When he went to the 
University in the ’nineties, historicism was at the height of its 
power, and Sieveking certainly fell under its spell. He always 
remained more keenly interrated in the realistic description of 
economic life than in any theoretical conclusions which might be 
drawn firom observation. But this attitude was due more to 
personal inclination than to a narrow creed. In fact, his mind was 
essentially eclectic and not doctrinaire. Thus he was a disdple 
of Boscher rather than of SchmoUer. Like Bosoher, he never 
gave up the belief in the fundamental soundness of “ Smithiem- 
ism ” as an economic theory, and he was at all times a convinced 
advocate of free trade. Yet his liberalism did not prevent him 
from demanding a progressive social policy, and he remained 
favourable to further social legislation long after many other 
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sociaHsts of the chair had practically abandoned their cause. In 
all this Sieveking was a brother-in-arms of Lujo Brentano, who is 
probably much better known in this country. 

In 1897 Sieveking was appointed lecturer in Freiburg, and 
in 1900 promoted to a professorship. After a short period at 
Marburg he was called to Ziirioh, where he stayed until 1922. 
Many Russian refugees, anarchists and others, were among his 
students, and he used to tell many entertaining episodes of his 
experiences with them. It cannot have been easy to teach them 
orthodox economics ! In 1922 Sieveking left Zurich for Hamburg 
where he remained for the rest of his life. His outstanding 
literary achievement was his Oentieser Finansweaen (1898-9), an 
investigation of the famous Casa di San Giorgio based on laborious 
and far-flung studies of the sources. But he also wrote on 
questions of foreign trade, and especially on economic history, 
where his broad and ingeniously documented surveys achieved 
considerable international reputation. 

When National Socialism conquered Germany, Sieveking 
retired from the University. Needless to say, he was an im¬ 
placable opponent of that evil philosophy, but, like most of his 
kind, not a very vocal one. The German professor has ever 
preferred the closet to the market-place. Yet Sieveking never 
made a secret of his contempt for those who went over to Hitler 
for reasons of opportunism, and he would never give up his friends, 
German or non-German, Aryan or non-Aryan, just because they 
displeased the new masters. His house was always open to them, 
and with those who were driven into emigration he kept up his 
friendly intercourse, without fear and without fail. During the 
war Sieveking was visited by extreme sorrow. He lost both his 
sons, who had been obliged to return to the Reich after one had 
gone to Switzerland, the other to Turkey. It is plain what this 
must have meant to a man who could not, for a single moment, 
approve of the whole venture. 

In her present humiliation, Germany can expect her salvation 
only from men of Sieveking’s character and convictions. They 
alone can lead her back to the great comity of nations. 

W. Stark 


University of Edinburgh. 
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Thx death of Lord Keynes has made it necessary for the 
Conndl to take action nnder Section 13 of the Bye Laws of the 
Society to fill the ext^rdinary vacancy in the office of President. 
Mr. B. G. Hawtrey has been elected to hold office until the Annual 
Meeting, and he wiU be nominated by the Council for election 
at that meeting for the ensuing year. Mr. Hawtrey’s election 
leaves a vacancy in the office of Treasurer. The Council has 
appointed Mr. H. C. B. Mynors of the Bank of EIngland to fill 
the immediate vacancy, and will similarly nominate him for 
election to the office at the Annual Meeting. 


Bv the death of Sir John Clapham we have lost also one of 
our Vice-Presidents, who had served as a Member of the Council 
since 1918. We hope to publish an obituary notice in the next 
issue of the Jottbkal. 


A OHAiraE in the financial position of the London and Cam¬ 
bridge Economic Service makes it impossible for copies to continue 
to be provided to the Royal Economic Society on the terms which 
have hitherto permitted a free distribution of the Memoranda 
with-the EoOKomo Joubkal. The Royal Economic Society is 
making arrangements with the London and Cambridge Economic 
Service for Fellows to subscribe to the Service on special terms. 
The rate of subscription will depend on the numbers who decide 
to continue on these terms. If orders for less than 1,600 coines 
are received the subscription would be 16«. per annum, as compared 
with the normal rate of 20«.; if between 1,600 and 2,000, it would 
be 12s. 6d .; if over 2,000, it would be 10s. 

The content and presentation of material in the London and 
Cambridge Economic Service are now being reviewed in the 
light both of present ideas as to the data that is relevant to varia¬ 
tions of trade activity and also of the recent statistical publica¬ 
tions of the Government. The Service will continue, as in war-time, 
to appear quarterly. Fellows who subscribe on the specisd terms 
offered will receive sU published material posted directly on the 
day of issue from the London and Caml»idge Economic Service, to 
wMoh subscriptions will be directly payable. The Bulletins of the 
London and Cambridge Economic Service trill continue to be 
supplied to readers in the ordinary way throughout 1946. 

No. 222.-— VOL. Lvi. z 
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A bnaineas reply card has been enclosed in tins issue of the 
JonsNAL. Those who wish to become subscribers to the London 
and Cambridge Eotmomie Service from the beginning of 1947 are 
asked to write their names on the card and post it. No postage 
is necessary except for countries overseas. 


Mb. T. Balooh has been elected to a Fellowship of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 


Mb. Tom Wilson has been elected to a Fellowship and 
Tutorship in Economics at University College, Oxford. 


Thb following have compounded for life membership of the 
Royal Economic Society ;— 


Alexander, S. S. 
Baehr, Dr. P. J. 
BaiUie, O. S. 
BaUoch, W. W. 
Balson, W. 

Bama, T. 

Bates, A. F. 
Baudin, Prof. L. 
Beckenham, H. G. 
Beving, C. A. 
Black, J. H. 

Brook, Prof. G. L. 
Budgen, R. B. 
Burnett, J. M. 
Buscombe, J. H. 
Calvert, G. N. 
Chowdhury, Dr. M. 
Clark, Laurence W. 
Clark, Leslie W. 
Crystal, T. 


Emblem, L. F. 
Emole, E. 
Evans J. D. 
Frankland, A. 


Friday, F. A. 
Garbett, F. S. 

Gilpin, A. C. 

Groese, R. N. 

Harber, F. O. 

Isaac J. 

Javeri, S. C. 

Jesvani, T. K. 
Kaldor, N. 

Kaul, N. B. 

Kirton, R. J. 

Knight, A. W. 
Kovaos, L. 

Langdon, H. S. 

Lee, L. S. 

li, Dr. ChO'Min. 

Lloyd»W,E. 

Lyne, J. F. 

Ma 3 rhew, Major C. P. 
Mitchell, J. W. 


Neale, J. A. 
Newman, J. 
Norris, W. J. C. 


Oka, G. M. 

Osborne, G. F. 

Owen, G. R. B. 

Pai, T. A. 

Peregrine, J. P. J. 
Pleming, Major J. £. 
Poole, J. C. 

Presanis, A. 
Pritchard, E. L. 
Pykett, R. H. A. 
Rao,Prof.V.K.R.V. 
Rasminsky, L. 
Ravestijn, Dr. H. 
van. 

Robinson, B. E. 
Samways, R. H. 
Schneider, Dr. E. 
Bcitovs^y, T. de. 
Scott, E. 

Shah, C. M. 
Shakespear, C. R. 
Sinha, R. L. 

Slitor, R. E. 

Smith, Caleb A. 
Soong, H. 


Dutsohler, Dr. E. W. Mullins, A. F. J. 

Nathan, Dr. O. 
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Steer, E. T. 
l^mmerman, W. A. 
Tjaden, W. L. 
Ungphakom, P. 
Van Egmond, G. 

The following 
Society:— 

Abrams, M. 
Agrawal, S. K. 
Alwis, M. N. 
Armstrong, V. R. 
Baldna, Prof. G. D. 
Barclay, G. E. 
Barrett, R. C. 
Bauminger, P. 
Beckeiman, W. 
Beer, F. G. 
Beighton, T. 

Betts, C. H. 
Bevens, A. E. 
Bhaimia, Y. E. 
BlundeU, H. 
Boucher, G. P. 
Briant, C. H. 

Brill, D. H. 
Briscoe, B. 

Brooks, F. H. 
Brown, G. P. 
Bryan, W. O. E. 
Budden, E. S. 
Burchardt, F. A. 
Burt, A. R. G. 
Buttriss, G. E. 
Cairns, A. Q. 
Calvey, H. 
Campbell, W.G. 
Carolides, L. 

Cash, W. 

Catlow, H. 
ChafHnan'Cohesi, 
Major C. C. E. 
Charles, Major I. 


' OnBXBXT Tones 

Walker, J. G. 
Wang, C. H. 
Warden, A. P. 
Watson-Hyatt, 
Major R. W. 


Chaumetem, J. C. 
Chivers, M. E. 
Clark, W. C. 
Churchward, J. H. 
day, E. C. 
dements, J. F. 
Cook, K. R. 
Coombes, E. E. 
Coombs, C. 

Cooper, Capt. N. D. 
Corbett, B. I. 
Cowell, L. M. 
Cowler, S. A. 

Cox, F. A. 

Craig, A. M. 
Crawford, M. M. 
Crawford, N. F. 
Currie, Capt. A. 
Dadzie, E. K. 
Dakin, E. F. 

Dalai, K. L. 
Dalemont, E. 
Dandie, A. 

Das, P. K. 

Datta, Prof. B. 
Davies, E. J. 
Davis, J. L. 

Davis, R. 

De Corval, G. 
Deeks, H. W. G. 
De Sora, Count R. 
Dina, I. O. 

Dirs, F. 

Dixon, 3. H. 

Dow, J. C. R. 


3SS 

Whetham, Miss E. H. 
Widdowson, N. P. 
Williams, W. G. 
Wold, K. G. 

Wood, A. W. 

membership of the 

Duncan-Gibson,R.R. 
Edmunds, S. W. 
Efro}unson, C. W. 
EUiott, S. F. 
Elsworth, P. J. N. 
Emslie, G. D. 

Evans, C. A. 

Evans, Rev. W. J. 
Fagan, T. 

Feinstein, H. 
Fellman, E. 

Ficker, H. 

Fidler, M. M. 
Fischer, F. G. 

Fortin, C. H. 

Fowler, R. A. 

Gale, R. C. 

Garnet, S. 

Ghose, B. K. 

Gilbert, J. C. 

GiU, L. 

Gilmour, I. 
Gonsalves, T. 
Gordon, W. E. 
Graham, G. B. 
Green, K. S. 

Greig, N. P. 
GrosvCTior, J. P. G. 
Gupta, S. C. 

Gupta, S. R. Sen. 
Hagemejer, W. H. 
Halpem, Dr. D. B. 
Hambloch, E. 
Harari, A. 
Dardaksr, W. C. 


have been admitted to 
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Hardy, V. L. 
Haiiharan, Y. 

Harris, L. 

Harrison, C. T. H. 
Hart-Still, B. 
Henisoh, K. N. 
Hobson, A. C. 
Hopkinson, W. J. B. 
Home, K. E. 
Houghton, P. S. 
Howarth, A. 
Huppert, Dr. E. L. 
Hyde, E. S. 

Jable, K. S. 

Jackson, J. A. 
Jacoby, N. H. 
James, E. N. 
Jenkins, H. L. 
Johnson, Miss E. M. 
Johnston, J. H. 
Jones, H. M. 

Jones, B. 

Kapadia, H. F. 
Kaninaratne, K. A. 
Kempe, J. 

Khan, C. M. U. 
King, M. E. 

Kinsey, Major B. S. 
Knight, B. H. 
Kochmann, M. 
Kolatkar, G. B. 
Kosteleck^, V. 
Kurankyi-Taylor, 

E. E.K. 

Lambert, A. P. 
Lavery, C. J. 

Leader, E. C. 
Leubuscher, Miss C. 
Levin, B. 

Lewis, D. 

Lewis, Major L. C. 
Leza, Dr. W. F. 
Lindblmn, C. E. 


Lipavsliy-Halifi, I. 
Ustmi, Major D. J.- 
Loclde, J. H. 

Lopg, B. 

Lopez, J. B. 

Lotz, L. 

Lougheed, W. F. 
Lunn, W. 
McAughtrie, A. 
McCabe, Miss A. E. 
MacDonald, Lt.- 
Comd. M. 
McDonald, B. B. 
MacIntyre, A. 6. 
Mackay, A. D. 
McKee, B. C. 
McMillan, S. S. 
Mandicas, A. S. 
Mathew, H. P. A. 
Matthews, B. P. 
Mayobre, J. A. 
Mehra, 6. D. 
Mellilieu, H. 

Meyer, F. V. 
Middleton, J. B. 
Millner, Dr. F. 
Mitchell, Miss J. 
Mitchell, J. B. 
Momtchilof, N. 
Mont, C. 

Morgan, A. M. 
Morgan, J. B. 
MuddeU, J. H. 
Mukeijee, K. K. 
Mumfoid, W. W. 
Neill, A. J. 
Northcott, A. G. 
Nosshy, S. 
Novotny, Prof. J. 1 
Noyes, E. E. 
Odling, G. C. 
Onaran, M. H. 
Oppe, D. L. T. 


Orenstein, E. 

Organ, A. M. 
OrgehN. 

Ormerod, V. M. 

Page, F. E. 

Page, W. S. 

Parker, G. 
Partington, B. C. 
Patching, A. E. 
Pearson, H. J. S. 
Peppier, F. H. 
Perroux, Prof. F. 
Pesmazoglu, Dr. J. 
St. 

PhilUps, W. H. 
Purdon, A. 
Badvanyi, Dr. L. 
Bajak, A. A. 

Bam, D. 

Bichards, B. A- 
Boberts, S. J. 
Bobinson, T. 

Bobson, N. J. 
Boebuck, Capt. 

T. H. 

Boss, G. E. 

Bussell, B. H. 
Butnam, G. M. 
Byan, T. 

Sadler, S. A. 
Samnrasekera, C. P. P. 
Sanderson, N. 

Sastry, V. B. 
Satbay4, S. G. 

Saul, C. 

Sen, A. K. 

Shard, C. L. 

Shaw, B. L. 
Shawoross,. Major 
A. J. 

SHiawoross, liiss 
F.M. 

Sheldon, Lt. A. J. 
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Sheokman, Dr. 1. M. 
Shiff, H. A. 

Shih, C. C.-T. 
Simmonds, R. M. 
Sircar, A., 

Smith, B. MoC. 
Smith, E. B. 

Smith, Major N. H. 
Smyth, J. J. 

Sorrell, A. A. 

Starke, L. G. K. 
Steveais, J. 

Stewart, J. 

Stone, C. P. 

Taupin, 6. C. E. 
Taylor, D. R. 
Taylor, L. 

Tayl<»r, L. H. 
Taylor, T. A. 


Tewari, T. 
Thirkettle, 6. L. 
Thompacm, Capt. 
C.H. 

Thomaon, W. L. 
Timmerman, W. A. 
Towe, J. J. 
Trmierry, T. R. 
Toiler, P. J. 
Uplap, S. K. 
Voiaey, R. J. 
Voysey, D. A. 
Wadia, A. B. 
Wainhouse, C. R. 
Walden-Hoxaorofb, 
Lt. F. 

Walker, A. 

Walker, H. G. 
Wallace, B. C. 


Wansbroogh, G. 
Wardle, W. R. 
Warner, P. V. N. 
Weiss, O. E. 
Westoby, J. C. 
Wheble, C.L. 

White, C. 

Whitehead, Lt.-Ool. 

S. W. M. 

Whiting, F. E. 
Whittaker, F. R. 
Wilks, G. W. 
Williams, G. B. 
Winter, Major C. G. 
Wood, R. 

Wright, E. P. 
Young, B. 

Zschokke, Dr. H. P. 


The foUowing have been admitted to Library membership of 
the Society:— 

Academia Sinica, Shanghai. 

Agricultural Bank of Turkish Republic. 

Biblioth^ue de Documentation, Paris. 

Bureau of the Budget Library, Washington. 

Faculty of Commerce, Alexandria. 

Institut de Science Economique Appliqu6e, Paris. 

Leathley Publications, Ltd., Strand, W.C. 2. 
McCaim-Erickson, Inc., New York. 

Michelin Tyre Co., Ltd., Stoke-on-Trent. 

Natal University College. 

UniversitetsbibUoteket, Oslo. 


Wb record with regret the recent deaths in Italy of Umberto 
Ricci and Augosto Graziani. We shall include obituary notioes 
in a later issue. 


AppuoAnoBS are invited l^ore July 1 for the Sir Robert 
Woods Research Leoturodiip in Economics and Political Science 
at Trinity -College, Dublin. Information may be obtained from 
tile Registrar of the Cdlege. 
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Trxbb «x« vaoanoies for statistioians m the permanent 
establhdunent of s number of GbTununent Departments and for 
economic assistants in the Eocmomio Section of the Calunet Offices. 
Further information may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
CSvil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, W.l. 


As we go to press, the Birthday Honours List indudes the 
names of a number of members of the Council of the Royal Econo¬ 
mic Society Among the Barons are Sir William Beveridge and 
the Hon. B. H. Brand. Mr. Henry Clay receives a Knighthood. 
Mr. R. F. Kahn receives the C.B.E. To these, and to all others 
whose names may have eluded us at a first glance, we extend 
our heartiest congratulations. 


Two Sarah Frances Hutchinson Cowles Fellowships for women 
wiU be awarded by the University of Chicago for the academic 
year 1947-48 upon nomination by the Cowles Commission for 
Research in Economics. Applicants must be students of out¬ 
standing promise, preparing for the degree of master or doctor 
in the field of social sciences and statistics, preferably in quanti¬ 
tative economics or mathematical statistics. The Fellowships 
amount to |1,000 each, but may be supplemented by an additional 
grant of $500 if the work of the Fellowship holder lies within the 
Cowles Commission’s field of interest. Holders will be expected 
to be in residence at the University of Chicago. Applications and 
supporting documents must be submitted before March 1, 1947. 
Application forms and further particulars may be secured from the 
Cowles Commission for Research in Economics, The University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Tee Royal Economic Society is anxious to obtain returned 
copies of the last issue of the Eooeobiic Joubeai. —^that for March 
1946. Any member who may care to return a copy in good con¬ 
dition to the Assistant Secretary, Mr. S. J. Buttress, 6 Humber- 
stone Road, Cambridge, will be paid 3s. 6d. 



RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


Economiea, 

Fsbbuaby 1949. Tie London Sehool of Economies, 189S--194S. The 
Stibjecdve Theory of Value and AecounHng “ Cost ** ; G. F. Thibxav. 
The Original Seouriiy Bank : B. B. Cora. 

The PoUUcal Quarterly, 

Av 3 RI 1 ><Ju 27 S 1946. PaUems of Power in the Arab Middle East : Hbn> 
ucus ”. The Big Two and Ourselves : A. Jaoob. Political Education 
in the Tropical Far East: J. S. Fttanivall. The Population Problem : 
Sib William Bbvbbidoe. Shareholders' Charter: A. E. Davies. 
The Integral University: C. H. Waddinotom. Personal Incentive 
and PubUc Service : G. Vicksbs. Demobilization Defects : F. Geobqe. 

ButteHn of the Oxford University Institute of SUMtisbies. 

VoL. 8» No. 1. The Anglo-American Financial Agreement : Sot Hubebt 
Hendebson. The BtSoOion between Birth Rates and Economic Activity 
in Sweden, 1920-44 : H. Hybeniub. 

VoL. 8, No. 2. Income and Household Expenditure of Working-Class 
Families with Children, Part I, Income and Expenditure on Non- 
Food Items : T. Schulz. Emplownent and Output in the Building 
Tradee : S. Moos. The Swiea Economy in ihe Transition Period : 
O. Ahoehbn. 

VoL. 8, No. 3. Income and Household Expenditure of Worhing’Olase 
Families with Children, Part II, Outlay on Food and Nutrition . 
T. Schulz. Beadju^ment Prcbleme in Sweden : £. Lundbebo. Czecho¬ 
slovak Industry after Nationalization : J. Goldman. 

VoL. 8, No. 4. Grocery Sales and Rationing : T. Schulz. Europe'e 
Average Standard of Living : K. Fobohheimeb. Economic Conditions 
in Norway : K. Petebsen. 


TheBariker, 

March 1946. The Case against Sehacht, 

April 1946. Why Reconversion Limps, 

May 1946. A Challenge to Mr, Harrod : P. Einzio. Deadi of a Genius : 
Tra Edctob. Industrial Wales, 

The Bankers* Magazine, 

March 1946. Monetary Review, Eduoedional Section, Insurance and 
Actuarial Record, 

April 1946. The Stede of Europe, The Banks* Information Service, 

Planning, 

No. 246. A Programme and a Purpose, 

No. 247. Imports—What Can We Afford 

No. 248. OhUdHecOth and Nutrition, 

International Labour Review, 

October 1946. WetrHme Methods of Labour Management Coneultation 
in the United Statm and Great Britma, Migredimcf Indigenous Workers 
in the Belgian Congo : P. vm Bbiey. The Planning of Public Jmmst- 
msnt m Australia : R« 1. Dowmiio. 

NoYEMBEE IM6. The Mamtssumoe of Full Empioymmt oftor the Trasm- 
tian Period: A Oomporiem of Frbbkm w Ututei States and the 
United Kingdom : M. Kaxmom, Sooial PcUeg in China : T,K,J>thm, 
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Dbgbmbxb 1845. Full Emphymonl in the TraneiHon Period. For^gn 
Labour in the United Statee During the War: Julia Hxndbbson. l%e 
Experience of the Women^e Etnplowneni Board in AuetraUa: Jubox 
A. W.Fobstbb. The Jnjtation of the Cost of Living and Wagee in Greece 
During the German Occupation : S. AaAFmDxe. 

League of Nations Monthly Bulletin of StatieHee. 

Jakuaby 1946. Usual Statistical Information. 

Fsbbuaby 1946. Index Numbers of Market Values qf Shares. 

Maboh 1946. Foreign Trade^ in Values^ of $4 Countries : 1938-1946. 

The Canadian Journal of Economics and PoUtiocd Science. 

Fxbbuaby 1946, The Impact of Sudden Accessions of Treasure upon 
Prices and Real Wages: H. Mitchell, Canadd*s Internal SeeurUy : 
L. H. Phillips. The Informed Organisation of Medical Profession : 
O. Hall. Arctic Survey. VII: Administration of the Canadian 
Northland : C. C. Likgabd. 

The South African Journal of Economics. 

Dbcembbb 1945. The Economic Development of the Cape under van Riebeek : 
Part IV (Conclusion): H. M. Robebtson. The Size of the South African 
Industrial Unit: R. H. Smith. Social and Economic Statistics in 
the Union : T. Hr^tELLY. Some Features of Wartime Finance and Ex^ 
{hange Control in the South-west African Karakul Trade : H. Gundby. 

The Economic Record. 

Deoembeb 1945. The Transition to a Peace Economy: H. Bubton. 
The First Four Reports of the Rural Reconstruction Commission : A. B. 
Ritohib. Sydney Wholesale Fruit and Vegetable Prices : J. Lindsay. 
The Growth of New Zealand's General Government Debt : £. P. Neale. 
The Future of Federal Aid: G. L. Wood. A Made to Measure ** 
Tariff : W. J. Rose. FuU Employmentp the British^ Canadian and Aus¬ 
tralian White Papers : D. H. Mebey and G. R. Bbuns. Price Flexibility 
and Employment: T. W. Swan. 

India and World Affairs. 

Ootobeb-Decembeb 1945. Congress—Its Ideal and Programme : F. C. 
Ghosh. The Soviet State—The Highest Form of Democracy : A. Y. 
Vyshinsky. The Peopling of the Open Spaces: R. Mukhebjee. 
Indo-American Trade: R. E. Levine. Indians in Malaya: Y. S. 
Menon. The Meaning of Dominion Status: D. S. Vabadan. The 
Danger of Industrial Regirnentation : L, E. Moobe. 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics, 

Febbuaby 1946. Exports^ Imports^ Domestic Output, and Employment: 
W. W. Leontibf. Price Regulation in the Paper Industry: J. A. 
Guthbie. Dues and Initiation Fees in Labor Unions : P. Taitt. Mono- 
poHstie Output and International Trade : 8. Enxx, The Appropriate 
Bargaining Unit Question under the Railway Labor Act: H. R. Nobthbup. 
Labmr and the Recovery Program, 1933 : I. Bebnstein. 

The Annals of the Amerioafn Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Maboh 1946. Controlling Group Prejudice. 

The Journal of PdtMoal Economy. 

Febisuaby 1946. Some Reflections on a Theory of Labor-Management 
Relations: F. H. Habbison. The First Twenty Tears M the Bank of 
Spainj I: £. J. HAxmroN. The Seholastio Revival: The Economies 
of Heinrich Pesch : A. L. Habbxs. Effectiveness of Factory Labor : 
South-North Comparisons: R, A. Lesteb. The Pure Themy cf the 
Guaranteed Annual Wage Contract: W. LEOETiEjr. 
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The Review of Economic Statietice. 

Fbbbuaby 1946* RdaUonMp betumm Ooneumers" EacpendUuree, Savinga 
and DiapoeabU Income : W. S. Woytinsky. Some Notes on Terborgh*a 
“ The Sog^ of Economic MatnrityJ* : A. H* Haksen. “ The OrecU 
Chsesaing Game ” ; Terborgh versus Hansen : D. M. Wbioht. The Poat^ 
war Demandfor UnUed States Exports : J. H. Adijbb. Postwar Economic 
Policies : H. 8. Eius. 

Journal of the American Statistical Association* 

Dkoembbb 1945. StatisUcal Quality Control in War Productions H. 
WoBXiHa. Statistical Estimation of Simultaneous Economic Relations : 
T. Koofkamb. The RdationsMp between Price Change and Price Level 
for Common Stocks : Z. Szatbowski. Apportionment of Representatives 
in Congress on the Basis of Special Populations : M. B. TJusmks. The 
Square Root Method and its Use in Correlation and Regress^: P. S. 
jywYKiBL. Management Statistics in War Contract Ren^tiation : N. C. 
Pabkin. The Generalized “ Ideal ” Index-Number Formula: I. 
SXBQXX. SUOistical Methodology Index^ 2 : O. K. Bubos. 

The American Economic Review* 

Dbobmbeb 1945. The Interest RtUe and Investment in a Dynamic Economy : 
F, A. Lutz. Is a Rise in Interest Rates Desirable or Inevitable ?: 
L. H. Sbi/tzbb. The Concept of Economic Surplus : K. E. Bouu>ing. 
Annual Wage Guarantee Plans : Rita Rioabdo. British Policy and 
World Economy : E. M. Bbbkstbxk. The Theory of Economic Behavior : 
L. Hubwicz. 


Econometriea* 

Januaby 1946. The Responsibility of the Econometrician: R. Fbisoh. 
Multiple Regression for Systems of Equations : G. Tuntmbb. Location 
of Industry and Regional Patterns of Business-Cycle Behavior : R. Vrnmo. 
A Note on Welfare Economics : G. Tintnbb. 

Journal of Farm Economies* 

Fbbbuaby 1946. Postwar Agricultural Policy—Pressure vs. General Wel¬ 
fare : O. B. Jbskbss. Changes in Economic Structure Affecting Ameri¬ 
can Agriculture : T. W. Schultz. Sixty Million Jobs and Six Million 
Farmers : F, A. Pbabsok and D. Paablbebo. The Prospect for Post¬ 
war Agricultural Exports from the United States : R. B. Schwbkcbb. 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations : P. Lamabtikb 
Yatbs. Educational Opportunities and Responsibilities in Foreign 
Agriculture : C. L. Stbwabt. Social Security for Farm People : I. S. 
Falk and W. J. Ck>HBN, and K. H. Pabsons. Research DevetopmerUs in 
Farm Finance : F. F. 'Hnjis* Research Work in Minimum Financial 
Requirements and Some Related Oonsiderations for Beginning Farm^: 
W. L. Cavxbt. Research Developments in Cooperative Marketing: 
H. Hxdqbs. Research m the Marketing of Milk and Dairy Products : 
A. Maolbod. In ihe Marketing ^ Livestock: C. D. Phillips. In 
Marketing Horticultural Products : H. R. Wbllman and G. L. Mbhbbk. 
Postwar Extension Problems in Agricultural Marketing : W. B. Stout. 
In General Agricultural Economies : G. W. Wbstoott. In Farm Man¬ 
agement : 0. Malonb. Postwar Agricultural Problems in ihe Great Plains 
Area: W. E* Gbimbs. In ihe Com Belt: C. W. Cbiokman. In ihe 
Dairy Regions : L. C. Cuivkihobam. The Farm Price Policy Awards, 
1945 : a topical digest of the winr^ng essays: W. H. Nicsolls and D. G. 
JoHKSOK. Basie Wealmesses ^ the Parm Price Formula^ a Period of 
Extensive Adjustments in Agriculture : K. T. Wbiobt. Parity Prices : 
O. C. Stxmb. Agricultural Economists and Publio Opinion; L. J. 
Nobton. Esdension Use of Farm Work Simplifioaticn : K. E. Pbootob. 
An Analysis of Work 8%mylifioation Research Methods and Results: 
L. S. Habdih and R. M. Cabtbb. The Future of Farm Work 8impli^ 
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floaUan Research; E. C, Yottko and 1. R. Bibbly. AdjuMmenU in 
SotUhem Agriculture with specM reference to Cotton. OutHno of a Price 
PoUeyfor Ameriocm AgriouUure for the Poetwar Period. 

Foreign Affaire. 

Jabttaby 1946. The Strategy of Territorkd DecMone : 1. Bowtux. Bieke 
of a Big-Poioer Peace : H. V. Bvatt. New Tactice in Naecd Warfare : 

B. Bbodub. The Future of Representative Democracy in France : L. R. 
Fbakck. America at War: The Triumph of the Machine : H. W. 
BAiiDWiN. How to Deal with Japan : Hu Lm. Our Armed Forces : 
Merger or Co-ordination f : G. F. Euor. Canada's New Stature : L. 
Gxibsb. Russian Naval Aims: R. J. Kbbnsb. The Constitutional 
Crisis in Belgium : H. Bolin. Unneutral Neutral Eire : R. M. Smylmk. 
French DMouUies in the Middle East: CHABLBS-ANBBift Jxjlibn. The 
Fttel Crisis in Europe : K. Bbandt. The Itedo-Jugoslav Frontier : 
G. Salveboni. 

April 1946. Justice at Nuremberg: M. Rabin. Strategic Air Power: 

C. Spaatz. Postwar Czechoslovakia: E. Britain's Declining 

R6le in World Trade : Hsnby Clay. The British Loan : J. Polk and 
G. Patterson. Air Power and the Coming Peace Treaties : J. C. Cooper. 
The Choices in Hungary: O. Jaszx. Transport in the Development of 
Soviet Policy : P. Wohl. Socialism and Communism in Italy : Eliza¬ 
beth Wiskbmann. Dependent Areas of the Pacific : An Australian 
View : K. H. Bailey. Finland Takes Stock : E. Dancy. The Paki¬ 
stan Doctrine : Its Origins and Power : Sm Frxdbbiok Puoklb. The 
Patriot Movement in Italy : M. Salvadori-Palbotti. 

Re^me D'Economie Politique. 

January-Maroh 1946. Le rdle du temps dans Vexplication de I'intirit: 
R. Bertrand. Recherches nouveUes sur le probUme des dibauchis : 
J. Dayre. Une agence de commerce exUrieur sous la Convention : R. 
Mayer. Psycholo^ modeme et iconomie politique * P.-L. Rbynaud. 

La Revue Sconomique et Sooiale (Paris). 

June 1946. Perspectives d'aprls^guerre: J. P. Raudnitz. LiberU, 
ProspMUf EquiU : R. Moss^. Le Capitalisme d'jStat aux Etats-Unis : 
R. Bertrand. La Cellulose Cdoniale : P. Lb Cachbux. 

August 1945. L'Organisation iconomique de la France nouveUe : A. 
Gazibr. Point de vue sur les consiquences apparentes et actueUes de la 
nationalisation des houilUres : R. MoulisNE. Contribution d I'ltude 
de la restaurcftion finandkre de la France : L. Lebeau. La Banque de 
Bretton Woods et Vinvestissement international: Fran^ois-Pebrouk. 
L'Enseignement Musulman au Maroc : G. Gebbsain. 

October 1946. Contribution d I'Uaboration d'une thiorie de I'entreprise 
publique : M. Bazibe. L'Automobile franqaise dans le monde. Le 
Plan quinquennal fran^ais : G. Laoabdbllb. La Situation financibre 
de la Orande-Bretagne : L. P. J. Chauhont. L'Algirie devant le pro¬ 
bUme du bU : L. Lavie. 

NovEBfEBR 1945. CorwidSrations prUiminaires : M. Allais. Le ProbUme 
du logement: A. Montoobebt. La Reconversion aux Stats-Unis: 
R. Moss^. Les Bessources minbrales de Vempire ecbmial francais : 
R.Fubon. 

Dbcebcber 1945. Poli^que eUctorale ou politique d'avenir: A. Arbobn- 
OAUD. Pours et centres de la divaluation mmUtaire : E. SiLZ. Consi- 
quences de la liquidation du prit-baU. OapitaUsme et sockdisme dans le 
monde : G. MoBmiARZN. Les ressourw mintrales de llempire colonial 
franqais : R. Fubon. Chronique des Etats-OnjU : R« Mossife.. 

January 1946. Vues d'un iconomiste sur la rlforme constitutioneUe pour 
un qufjOrUme pouvoir: la tmhmidU : B. Noqabo. Comment rmover 
I'administration franqais : K. Consiquences de ta liquidation du prit- 
bail: "capitalisme et sookMmne dans le monde: O. Montsabxk. La 
Uffiskgion antitrust aux ttats-Unis : R. Agliok« Les OUagineux dans 
Vempire franqais: E. MxBax. 
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Fubvabt 1646. €<mimenUdre» mat la noHonMaoHon dea Banqttea : B. 
Latsbohb. EmaU-t^ ime boat d*aeUon protH^ derribre la naUonadiaa- 
tion du emSdii at daa banquaa?: A. Auxvoaud. Lea Maiaona fH- 
fabriquiea: P. Pbissz. La Prodadaon d'or, aawMque ei la produdion 
d*cr mendiale ; O. Datedofv. Lea OUagineux dam Vempife frcmam : 
S. MiAqb. 

Maboh 1646. LiberU el double prix : A. SAtmr. Pkmiama el dienooratie : 
J. Baby. Un Plan boonomique pour ledSvdoppemenlde VInde : C. Bbt- 
xaxHBZK. Lea OUagineux dana Vampire fran^aia : B. MzAob. Courrier 
deaSkUa^Unia : lea Etala-Unia el le probUme du caoutchouc : K. Sbbvoisb. 
Apbil 1946. tconomie el UberU : P. DxbtkbIbn. Bijlexiona aur la 
noHonaUaaHon de Vinduatrie du got: J. FiSsay. Lea ProbUmea aoeiaux 
de la reconveraion amSricaine el le pouvoir d*achat: G. Montsabik. 
L^IndmtricUiaaUon dea coloniea : P. Lx Caobnux. Chronique d*Angle- 
terre : G. MoNTSAxm. 

Sckweizeriache iieitachrifi fUr Volkaunriachaft und SUxUatik. 

Fbbbuaby 1946. Die atatialiache Zahl ala KMektio : L. V. Fublan. Daa 
Problem der Enlatehung dea Oeldea : A. Amonn. “ Order ** und “ Claaa ’* ; 
F. OppxKBxnaBB. 


Moneda y Cridito (Madrid), 

No. 15* December 1945. La induatria de laa potaaaa en Eapafia : 1. 
Hxrbxbo. La deavaloraci&n en Francia: A. Pardo. Loa aeguroa 
aoeialea en Eapafia : M. Labaka y Leguina. Lo econdmico en la 
poUtica de Roma : J. P. LEihBBO. 

El Trimealre Econofnico, 

OcTOBXBr-DxcEMBER 1946. Fodorea qve infiuyen en la balanza de pagoa 
de Mexico: A. L. Oiaibdo. Baaea de reajuate del orden cooperativo : 
A. GaboIa. Produdo nacional e ingreao nacional: R. O. Mena. El 
uao racional de loa combuatiblea mexicanoa: L. Tor6k. Laa aguaa 
ifUernacionodea del Norte de MSxico y el Tratado de 1944 : J. L. Tamayo. 
Jaiojaby-Mabch 1946. Obaervacionea aobre algunaa ealadiaticaa ggriedaa : 
£. A. PATii^o and £. Vaboas. LapoUUca fiacal modema : R. O. Mena. 
La ocupacidn plena, la poUHca fiacal y laa inveraionea pfMicaa : A. 
Sbbvin. La deuda pMica y el ingreao nacional de Eatadoa Unidoa . 
I: H. C. Waixich. Laa primeraa negodadonea comerdalea entre 
Mixico y Franda : C. B. GarcIa. 

Index, 

No. 167, March 1946. Economic Survey, December 15, 1945-March 15 *■ 
1946, 

0konomi og PoUHk, 

OoTOBXBr-DxcEMBXR 1945. Den akonomiahe UdviHing i de vigHgate Lande 
England, U,SA^,, Tyakland, Franhrig, Den akonomiahe Udvikling i 
Danmark, Sverige i 2, Hahaar 1945, Den inlemaiionale Atbej- 
derbevaegelae, Smden % Pakealine, PoUHak Kronik, 

UEgyple Conlemporctine, 

March 1946. Economic relalionahip between the United Staiea and Egypt: 
J. Landis. La Finanoemenl de VJndualrie en igyple : A. Ebca^. De 
Vutilili du Libre Echange dana lea relationa iconamquea d'aprka guerre: 
Ahmed Moussa. From Geneva to Yalta: N. Bxntwiqh. KoZue of 
figricuUural produeta and other comfnodiliea pertaining to agricvUure 
for die yeara 19S7-1942 : Mahmood Amis. 

Mirovoe Khodaiatvo i Mirovaia Pditika (World Economy and 
World PoUHoaL Moaoow, 

Ho. 7, 1945. PmUamanlary S^la e Ua n a in Sngkmdj I. Lemin. The End 
of Biderile Germany and the Situation in the Far East: V. Ayardi. 
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Th€ Lecbgw of Arab OowtO/riu ; L. Vatolina. EttMon Woods omd Bn^ 
BogiorudCu$rencyAgre^^ I.Zhlobin. PrMemoofBeowondc 
Ikfo^o/pfMf^ in China : V. Maslennikov. Tho OrgcmomUion ofReoearch 
in American Industry : M. Boxshitskv. 

No. 8, 1945. Japanese Imperialism: LongsUmding Foe of dks Sonisl 
Peoples: V. Avarin. Phe San Francisco Conference: SS. Zhukov. 
lUM efter the BanMment of the Fascist Usurpers : P. Lisovan. Fre^ 
luntnary Results of the Economic War of I939-I94S: A. S hto c b t. 
Interwaionol Aerud Communications: V. Cketsakov. Documents 
Exposing Hitlerite Diplomacy : P. Bobisovskv. The Question of Indians 
SterUng Baiances: 8. Melman. Agriculture and the Condition of the 
Peasantry in Liberated France : M. ^lb. 

No. 9, 1945. Controlled Economy and Planlessness in Capitalist Countries 
in Wartime : E. Varga. The Berlin Conference of the Three Powers : 
I. Lemin. Japanese Imperialism and its Aggression : Ch. Aidus. A 
Year of Polish Rebirth : I. GoldsHbin. Roumanian Trade Unions in 
the Struggle for Democracy: N. Pukhlov. The Influence of War on 
Agrcsrian Relations in China: E. Kovalov. France's International 
Economic Agreements: V. Lubimova. The Oil Industry in UBA., 
in the War Years : M. Kogan. 


NEW BOOKS. 

British. 

Aoabwala (A. N.). Health Insuranoe m India. Allengunj» 
Allahabad : East End Piiblishers, 1946. T\ Pp. iv + 146. 

[This book deals in more detail than the same author’s book on Social Ihiiir* 
anoe (noted below) with the special problems of Health Insurance, and being 
written later, takes full account of the proposals of the Adarkar plan.] 

Aoabwala (A. N.). Pessimism in Planning. Allahabad: Kitab- 
Mahal,1046. T. Pp. 320. Bs.6.12. 

[The author emphasises what he regards as the political difficulties of planning 
in !&idia. In the main he finds these difficulties m the form of Britirii contrm 
over foreign financial relations. But he emphasises also the obstacles to rapid 
economic progress in shorta^ of trained man>power (which he largely ascribes to 
a baclnvard educational po&y) and in the fact that religion has (wrongly in his 
view) become an obstacle to economic progress. The author is not, as one might 
expect, antagonistic to planning. Rather he fears that the difficulties are for the 
moment too great.] 

Aoabwala (A. N.). Social Incniranoe Planning in India. 
Allahabad : Dik^t Ptum, 1946. T\ Pp. 218. lO^. 

fThis book, completed in the main before the publication of the Adarkar plan of 
health insurance, surveys the needs of India for social insurance and attempts 
the financial problems involved.] 

Allen (G. C.). A Short Eccmomio History of Modem Japan. 
London : AHen & Unwin, 1946. Pp. ^X). 10s. M. 

[To bo reviewed.] 

Ballin (H. H.). Xhe Organisation of Electridtv Simply in Great 
Britain. London : Electrical Flress^ Ltd., 1946. Pp. kv + 323. 

21s. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Cabnbgib (D.). Armamento with Security Explained. Aberdeen: 
University Pr^, 1946. 8f1^. 36. Is. 

[A propos^ to mitigate the dangers of private competitive arms manufacture 
by creating mtemational and national bodiea throu£^ viiom all arms ordera 
would have to be placed, and who would be rofqponsible for contiolling anns 
e:qK>rtB.] 
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Dutribiition. The Case for a National Census. London: Fabian 
Publications and Victor Gollanca;, 1046. 8''. P^. 29. Is. 

[Thkpamphlet is* siiAtiy amended ▼erskmof ^ evidence In favour of a Cen* 
SOS of DIstributioQ given by m Fabian Society to the Board of Trade Committee 
that hae ainoe repOTM on the need for such a Census. The pamphlet discusses 
the whole question of distribution in general terms and emphasises the difficulty 
of tackling the problems until more statistical evidence is available.] 

The Distribution of Population in the Cape Division, 1866-1936. 
Cape Town Univmity: School df Social Science, 1945. 13'^ 1^. 20. 

[ipu^ roneo-ed xejwrt diows the changes in the population, its geograj^iioal 
dis^bution and ethnic compoeition since 1865.] 

Gandhi (M. P.). The Indian Sugar Industry (1944 Annual). 
Bombay : Gimdlu & Co., 1946. 9^". Pp. xxxvi + 90 + 29. Rs. 6.8. 

[This annual publication follows its usual pattern and provides statistics and 
a record of events of 1948-4 and, in many respects, also for the 1944-5 season.] 

Gandhi (M. P.). Problems of Sugar Indus^ in India. So^ and 
Prospects of Be>organisation in Post-war Perira. Bombay: Gandhi 
ft Co., 1945. Pp. XXXV + 2B6 + xviii + 30. Rs. 12. 

[A detailed statistical study of the Indian sugar industry, which gives the 
fuU^ information of its organisation, marketing methods, location, the costs 
involved in its protection, the methods of war-time control, and the like.] 

Gray (A.). The Socialist Tradition, Moses to Lenin. London: 
Longmans, Green, 1948. 8^"'. Pp. x + 523. 2ls. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Harbod (B. F.). a Page of British FoUy. London: Macmillan, 
1946. 7*^ Pp.60. 16.63. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Haybk (F. a.). Individualism: True and False. Dublin: 
Hodges, Figgis ft Co.; and Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, 1946. 8''. 
Vp. 38. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Httckub (A. H.). Economics as Allied to Production and Fac¬ 
tory Organization. London: Mitre Ftess, 1946. Pp. 139. 

156. 

[This is a difficult book to apprame. Of eoonomios, ordinarily so called, 
it contains practically nothii^. It is oonoemCd primarily with the problems 
of administrative organisation and mtem—problems of great importance 
to industrial efficiency and smooth running. Its approach seems, to an economist 
at least, to be almost entirely practical rather than philosopMoal: it is relatively 
little concerned with the qumion of deducing general principles of universal 
application. Its value is mainly for the man of action, with a standard problem 
to tackle.] 

The Institute of Actuaries Year Book, 1946-1946. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1945. 8J", P^. xii + 241. 

[This contains the usual informatioa regarding the profession of actuary, 
the examinations, syllabus and similar topiosj 

The Journal of the Bradford Textile Society. Session 1944-45. 
Bradford and London: Watmoughs, Ltd., 1945. T\ Vp. 91* 
106. 63. 

[This Record of Proceedings oontalns summaries of papers by a variety of 
autbors, some on technical matte^ but several also on the eommmio proqpeots 
of the ii^ustry and on the possibilities of export.] 

Kasux (J. P.). Aquinas and Moiem Fraotioes of Interest Taking. 
Brisbane: Aquinas Ptm, 1945. Fp. 78. 

[Reviewed in this issuct.] 
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Obbobk (F. J.). Gnen-Belt CSties. London: Faber t Fdber, 
1M6. 8^". Pp.191. 12g.6d. 

Osbom disouMes nci only tho problems of tosm-pkmaing, lay-out, 
aroniteotore end plautiiiig, but also tbose of fboiaaoe. Be draws mamly on the 
expeHenee of Welwyn end Letehworth in this and other rsipeote.] 

Patin (E.). La Bonne Monnaie. Essais aui: la monnaie et les 
^changes. Paris : Becueil Sirey, 1945. 10". Pp. xiii + 467. 

[To be reviewed,] 

Rao (V. K. R. V.). Planning Economic Transition from War to 
Peace in India. Bombay: Vora & Co., 1946. 7J". Pp. 80. Rb. 1.8. 

[Prof. Bao sets out to see how the transition can be planned so as to provide, 
first, the speediest relief for the consumer; second, employment for those 
reloMd from the forces and war industries; third, a base for a planned eoonomy 
in India. He has a Icbrge number of concrete proposals to make for the CM^hieve- 
ment of these rads.] 

Rao (V. K. R. V.). The Post-war Rupee. New Delhi: Indian 
Council of World Affairs (Oxford University Press), 1946, 7". Pp. 
48. Re. 1. 

[After surveying the problems of stabilisation and the arguments on each 
side, Prof. Bao comes down in favour of making no change in the exchange 
value of the Bupee, but sup;ge8t8 that the Beserve Bank ahomd be under oldiga- 
tion to give Bupees only m return to that volume of sterling which is backed 
by import bills. He would look for a decline of Indian prices to a level about 
60% to 80% above pre-war. He keeps an open mina about the lon^-tem 
exchange rate and its linkage with other currencies. He woxild have India give 
general support to an international currency organisation, with some special nee- 
dom to revise rates at the rad of a defin^ transitional period. He insists on 
the importance of orderly liquidation of India’s sterling balances.] 

Reconstruction in the Potteiy Industry. Manchester: Co-operative 
Priatmg Society, 1946. 9J", Pp. 40. 6d. 

[Tlus brief plem for the reorganisation of the potteiy industry is put out by 
the industry’s trade union. Much of the space is devoted to wages and working 
conditions but the more fundamental problem of what to prrauce, who for, 
and how to produce it, is not neglected. Exports are considerra possible of both 
high-grade ware deei^^ied for American market and of mass-pscduction for 
Europe; but this dual policy is thought to be feasible only if the industry is well 
under Govemmrat control. Self-government by joint control of trade unions 
and employers is :^ected, and complete nationalisation accepted only as a 
long-term policy. The immediate solution advocated is a ** slum olearanoe ” 
of obsolete factories and a licensing of those factories only that agree to certain 
standards of work, to costings and to the full provision of information. Govem¬ 
mrat finance is advocated for rebuilding; aim also better trained management 
on the personal, technical and commercial ** sides.” ” The British pottery 
industry has lam^ seriously behind its foreign competitors even in such matters 
as the study ofexport-market requirements, knowledge of languages, and thp 
preparation of catalogues and sales literature.”] 

Selling Tomorrow’s Production. Montreal: McGill University, 
1946. 9". Pp. 78. Papra-bound $1.00. Cloth-bound $1.60. 

[These are six lectures delivered at McGill dealing with marketing problems 
of the future m Canada. The first and best two (1:^ Canadians) de^ with the 
economics and characteristics of the Canadian market, the others—on market 
researeh, production desi^, selection ol sale# staff, and on adveartisi^—are by 
Americans and cover familiar ground. Gilbeii Jackson brings out vivid^ some 
peculiarities of the Canadian market: the high Costs rad seasonal dimeulties 
of transport and distribution, the seasonal unemploymrat caused bythe climate, 
the infinence of New York upon the fashion in Eastern Canada. He rehiforoes 
the conclusions reached in the C.P.RB. Beport on ” Me Impact of the War on 
Civilian Production ”—^that despite the hx^iressively hig^ procmotion of munitions 
in Canada, civilian stendarda duraig the trar were acteiany higher than before, 
Mr. Jackson’s view is that there must he a substantial fnetetUBe m the retail cost- 
f^.living index in the post-war period in Canada (the lectbfe was delivered before 
VE Day). Prices in Canada during the war were oonteeOed more soeoessfuUy 
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md with imaller mot em m tfaML in tlw States or the U.K. And if prices do not 
it wSl be dilBmilt to stop thsoor^-eoiiie adjtistiiient m the extemol 
eotdhango rote will clesr^ be neoessofy. Hr. McEachran begins by 
the thMXkgb In the age eonstitution of the population, though the problesns whieiE 
this c a u se s ore still a litUe remote in Caniaaa eompa^ with t^ U.K. Canada 
is becoming more urban and also less British, end his most astonishing statistic 
is that the perceixtage^ipeaking only French increased between 1931 and 1941 
from 13% to 19%. And of 8^;nifioaaos is that in the past 60% of Canadian 
immigrants have moved on elsewhero—presumablv to the States, thereby 
escaping some of the quota restriotions. He rightly stresses the importance 
of branch plant production, the parent (generally American) supplymg sub¬ 
stantially a proportion of the fabricated import of the branch factories. In the 
war this mode neoeoHuy the Hyde Fark Agreement to support the increased 
production of munitions in Canada itoelf, for Canadian trucks depended upon 
Amerioan engines, and Canadian tanks upon American special steels. To those 
concerned with Canadian munitions proauotion the moat striking fact was the 
growth of engineering industry between the wars. In 1914-*18 Canada made little 
beside 6-iQ. wells and M.T. In 1939-45 she made tanks, guns, aircraft, radar, 
a great range of ammunition, many ahips, and this production was excellently 
organised and controlled by Ottawa. She finished the war one of the major 
industrial coimtries of the world, but still very dependent upon other countries. 
During the war E^e increased her imports from the U.S. that she might export 
more to TJ.K. and Russia—which links will be stronger in the post-war ? On 
this wider aspect of “ Selling Tomorrow’s Production ** much depwds.] 

Smith (W.). Physical Survw of Merseyside. A background 
to town and country planning. Ldverpool: University Press, 1946. 
8". Pp. 97. 6s. 

[To be reviewed.] 

WiGOLBSWOBTH (F.). The Money of Democracy. London: 
St. George Book Co., 1946. 7^". Pp. 127. 6s, 

[Mr. Wigglesworth advocates an International Credit Bank with an inter¬ 
national unit of account—Norma ”—whose value will be determined by an 
index based on a geometric average of all the principal primary products weighted 
according to their importance. Any deviations will be r^eraed as an indica¬ 
tion either of inflation or deflation to be instantly corrected by ordinary banking 
methods.” ** The Credit International will not seek to regulate the exchangm 
of its subscribers. It will simply supply the fulcrum by which they can do it 
for themselves.” ” The Credit International will regulate the vahie of " Norma’ 
primarily by its functions and sales of dollar or sterling securities.”] 


American. 

Capital Goods Industries and Postwar Taxation. Chicago: 
Machinery and Allied Products Institute, 1946. 9". Pp. 22. 

[This paper of the Machin^y and Allied Products Institute, prepared for sub- 
miasioii to the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, begins by con¬ 
sidering the possible cause# of deflcienciea of investment. It rejects the idw of a 
decline in investment opportunities due to maturity of the U.S. economy: the 
developments of scienoe and engineering have never been greater. It argues 
that the main reasons ore heavy taxation of the rewards of investors. It ends 
with various proposals for diminishing taxation that inhibits enterprise.] 

Cabpwbu. (Ann Sit). The Case for Poland. Michigan: Ann 
Arbm*, 1946, 9''. Pp. 92. 26 cents, 

[This pamphlet seeks to give a neutral and dispassionate account of the 
Ruaso-Pourii problem.] 

Chabb (S.). Tomorrow’s Trade. Problems of our Foreign Com- 
metoe. New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1946, Pp. 

X + 166. $1,00. 

(This is the fifth of a series of six volumee iriuoh Stuart Ctiase is writing for the 
Twentieth Century Fund. After setting the poUtieol and economic background, 
the author oondudea that five things ore neoeoaory for better XJ,S. foreigp trade: 
full employment at home; a clear view of import requirelMnta and their ttHmm 
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from hi^ tariffs; a “ stuff for stuff '* balance of inerts and eiqports to build up 
tbe eoonomio strength and standard of living of friendly nations; the adoption 
of Bietton Woods and of suoh international agencies as are neoessa^ to control 
cartels, air trafhc migration, commoditiee, and the like; finally, ** no permanent 
Santa Claus program.**] 

CoFLAifD (D. B.)* The Boad to High Ewlpyment, CambridM, 
Mass.: Hannurd Uniyersity Press (Onoxd Uniyersity Press), 1946. 
r\ Pt). 137. lOf. 

[To be reviewed.] 

DAifAHiBB (B.). Apprenticeship Practice in the United States. 
Business Beseech Series No. 3. Stanford Uniyersity, Galifoniia: 
Graduate School of Business, 1945. 9'^ Pp. 60. 75 cents. 

[This small study of apprmticeship methods reaches a number of conclusions— 
too detailed to be summarised—as to the terms and conditions of apprenticeship 
that are desirable.] 

Dobficak (J.). The Economic Mind in American Ciyilization, 
1606-1866. 2 vols. New York; Viking Press, 1946. 8J". Pp. 
xii + 987 + !▼. $7.60. 

[Keviewed in this issue.] 

Financing American Prosperity. A symposium of economists. 
New York : Twentieth Century Fund, 1946. 9". Pp. 608. $3.00. 

[Reviewed in this issue.] 

Fishsb (Ibvino). 100% Money. New Haven: City Printing 
Company, 1946. 8''. 267. $1.00. 

[This is a third edition of a book which first appeared in 1935 and was reviewed 
by Prof. D. T. Jack in the Economic Jottbnal of March 1936.] 

Fbiedmak (Miltok) and Kxtzhxts (Simok). Income from In¬ 
dependent Professional Practice. New York: National Bureau of 
Economic Besearch, 1945. 9'". Pp. zxxui + 599. $4.50. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Jasky (N.). The Wheats of dassical Antiquity. Baltimore, 
Maryland : Johiis Hopkms Press, 1944. 9'^ Pp. 176. $1.76. 

[An authoritative monograph which aims to determine the botanical identities 
of the various wheats grown m classical times. The author criticises historians 
for slip-shod translation and for following out-of-date identifications by the older 
botamsts.] 

Jordan (V.). Manifesto for the Atomic Age. New Jersey : Butgers 
University Preira, 1946. 7". Pp. 70. $1.60. 

[This stimulating essay starts by looking backwards to the forces that made 
the pattern of the economic and political system of the age of the industrial 
revolutions, and then moves forwc^ to the chaiu^ in em^aeis as the age of 
machines based on coal and iron gives way to the new age of chemicals and 
electronics. But somehow Dr. Jordiui does not follow the trains of thou^t that 
would present themselves to most of us in Europe: the moreasmg liberation 
from toil; the growing importance of ways of living rather than of ways of working; 
the reconciliation of culture and civilisation with machine minding. He is mors 
concerned with the growing importance of collective actions and ti^ou|^ts as 
against individual and personal actions and thom^ts, but mainly in tbs working 
world, as contrasted with the world of culture and leisure. He sees tiia growth 
and acceptance, both in internal and external economic polio>, of ** the idea of 
collective action, usually compulsory, in applying the principle of unlimited 
government power and responsibility.*’] 

Mints (L. W.)- A History of Banking Theory in Great Britain 
and the United States. Chicago: University of Chicago Press 
(Cambridge Univerrity Press), 19^. 9". Pp. 319. 20«. 

[Reviewed in this issue.] 
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Plannxnq Pamphlets. No. 49. Washington, D.C.: National 
Planning Association, 1946. 25 cents. 

[Thie paiiwhlet Ib entitled A Metirement System for Farmers and is the work of 
Murray ft. Benedict. The author and the N.f’.A.'s A^eulture Committee 
which considered it both reach the conclusion that there are imj^rtant gaps in the 
existing Social Security legislation which need to be filled. These particularly 
affect both self-employ!^ farmers and farm employees.] 

SoHtn/rz (T. W.). Agriculture in an Unstable Economy. New 
York and London: MoOraw-Hill Book Company, 1945. 9". Pp. 
xix + 299. 12.75. 

[Reviewed in this issue.] 

SoHWABTZ (H.). Seasonal Farm Labor in the United States. 
New York : Columbia University Press (Oxford University Press), 
1945, 8". Pp. xiv + 172, $2.25 (16s. 6d.). 

[This monograph deals with the problems of the 3 million or so hired seasonal 
farm woikers of we U.S., and especially in fruit and vegetable and sugcur-beet 
production.] 

Wytib (G.). Industry in Latin America. New York : Columbia 
University IVess, 1946. 9". Pp. 371. $4.00. 

[To be reviewed.] 

ZuBOHEB (A. J.) and Page (R.) (Ed.). Postwar Groals and Econ¬ 
omic Reconstruction. New York University : Institute on Postwar 
Reconstruction, 1944. 8". Pp. xii + 304. 

[This 18 a symposium of addresses delivered at the Second Series of Conferences 
of the Institute on Post-War Reconstruction. Among the speakers here re- 
prmted are Leon Henderson, Leverett Lyon, Beniamm Higgins, Gardmer Means, 
Mabel Newcomer, Alvin Hansen, Thurman Arnold, W. C. Clark, Eugene Staley, 
Calvin Hoover.] 


Belgian. 

Dbohbsnb (L.). La Localisation des IMverses Productions. Ragles 
rationnelles d6duites do Fexp^enoe. Brussels : Les Editions Comp- 
tables, Commerdales et Finfmci^res, 1945. 10''. Pp. 240. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Goffart (A.). L’^conomie de Paix et le Rdle de F^tat. Brussels : 
Editions Publior, 1946. 8J". Pp. 133. 

[This book deals with technical process and output per head, exchanges, 
loans, the monetary system, intemationaf economic relations and taxation.] 

Dutch. 

Tinbebobn (J.). International Economic Co-operation. Amster¬ 
dam : Elsevier, 1945. 8". I^. 208. 

[To be reviewed.] 

French. 

T >aicat.ah (B. y.)< L’CEuvre Scientifique de Fran 9 ois Simiand. 
Paris: Presses Unirersitaires de Prance, 1943. 9^". Pp. 266. 
Pr.80. 

[This IS the first comprehensive study on the French economist and sociologist 
Simiand. It is due to one of his dismples, who has performed his work with 
great care and understanding, and with ohcurminu modesty, yet in a critical 
roirit. The volume is divided into two parts, the first containing an analysis of 
Simiand*s principal writings (in the first place of his g«^at work Wages^ Social 
DeiniopmetU and Money), second a eritioal appreciation. The main features 

of Binuand's thou^t are: the rejection df all a priori theory in economics, cmd 
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the attempt to base generalisations on the direct observation of statistical series; 
a theory of economic development based on technioal progress, particularly on 
the gold discoveries; the central plekce given to money as the prime mover of 
economic change.} 

Hblbbonkbb (H. II.)* France et Occident Europ^en. Paris: 
Editions Spid> 1945. Pp. 61. 

[A lecture now published m the series of pamphlets issued by the Comity 
d'Action £conomique et Douani^re.] 

PlOABD (R.). La Reconversion ^conomique aux £tats-Unis. 
Paris : !&litions Spid, 1945. T\ 85. 

[A pamphlet in the series of the Comit4.d’Action &onomique et Douani^.] 

Rist (C.). Precis des M^canismes ^conomiques ]£l4mentaires. 
Paris : librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1945. 9'\ Pp. 375. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Ritbff (J.). L’Ordre Social. 2 vols. Paris : Librairie du Recueil 
Sirey, 1946. Pp. 743. 

[These volumes develop a criticism of inflation into a dogmatic theory of poli* 
tics. A basis of pure theory is first laid : it goes no farther than an exposition 
of prices under perfect competition (hardly far enoi^h, some may think, to bear 
the poUtical superstructure added). An excunination of values in a moneyless 
society then provides the groimds for a theory of individual rights to property. 
An analytical transition is thus provided for the view that, when money is added, 
these rights should be fully protected. If they are, they continue true rights 
C* vrais droits *’), if not they b^ome false rights faux droits **). It is then shown 
how property rights can be and have been falsifled through budget deficit finance 
and inflation. The argument is ingeniously aund thorou^y worked out by trac¬ 
ing the reactions, imder convertible and inconvertible money 83 r 8 tem 8 , to short¬ 
term Treasury finance, selling short securities at higher than market rates. 
This lecMls finally to an interesting attack on rationing and price fixing. These 
are shown as the inevitable result of continuing deficit finance : the final doom 
being complete plannmg and loss of hberty—the Hitler State. The sympathies 
of British readers will ^ constantly aroui^ by the obvious sufferings and gal¬ 
lant reactions out of which such works as this have grown. But on purely 
theoretical groimds they may well wonder whether the basis of the argument 
IB wide and deep enough. The difficulties which we consider most pertment 
to state finance-fluctuations in employment and output, monopoly restriction, 
rates of saving emd investment—^these get no attention. Yet they impose the 
need for a more radical analysis of the relation of the individual to society than 
can be achieved on the basis of nostalgia for avant 1914.** Absolute individual 
rights withm the permitted spheres cure hardly an adequate solution to-day. 
Again, the moneyless commumty is a mere hypothesiB. We all have to accept 
some risk of depreciation; and the claim to an absolute individual right to an 
unchanged return for his money is unrealistic. It is a question of how much 
we should tolerate. And here we can certainlv all agree with M. Bueff that the 
effects and extent of such ** lying ’* finance snould be patent and understood; 
and that taxation or voluntary loan, or democratically authorised restriction by 
government, are the honest and wise, and should be the normal and predominant, 
methods of finance. The French is not easy, and perhaps only specialists riiouid 
be encouraged to tackle this long journey. The author admits to considorabie 
repetition, so ea^r is he to drive home his lesson. But the occasional sidelights 
on recent Fren^ conditions will make a warmer appeal to the interest and 
sympathy of British readers than the mere logic of the argument.] 

ZxxLANB (P. van). Belgique et Occident £urop4en. Paris: 
Editions Spid, 1946. 7". Pp. 53. 

[Another lecture m the series published by the Comit4 d’Action ficonomique 
et Douam4re.] 


Spanish. 

Bsbnaoxb (G.). La Dootrina Funokmal del Dinwo. Madrid: 
Inatitnto de Economia “ Sanoho de Monoada,” 1945. 8|r". Pp. 364. 

[To be reviewed.] 
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Sweditih. 

Akbbman (J.). Ekonomisk Teori. I. De Ekpiiomiaka Elalkjl- 
oma. 1939. Pp. 286. II. Kauflalanalys av det Ekonomiaka Skeen* 
det. 1944. Pp. 661. Lund : C. W. K. Qleeraps Forlag. 9^". 

[To be review^.] 

Wou> (Hbb3ian). a Synthesis of Pure Demand Analysis. Parts 
1, n and ni. Uppsala : Almqvist A WikseOs Boktryckeri, 1943 and 
1944. 9". 33,43 and 61. 

[Reviewed in this iaoue.] 


Swiss. 

Auohk (A.). Das Lohnproblem. Berne : A. Franoke AG Verlag, 
1946. 8". Pp. 78. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Amokn (A.). Volkflwirtschaftliche Gnmdbegriffe iind Grund- 
probleme. Beme : Verlag A. Franoke AG, 1944. 9". Pp. 221. 

[To be reviewed.] 

BdHi (H.). Grunds&tze und Methoden zur Ermittlung der rioh- 
tigem Wahrongsrelation zum Ausland. Beme: A. F]^ok6 AG 
Verlag, 1944. 9'\ Pp. 175. 

[To be reviewed.] 

B5hlsb (E.). Grundlehren dor Nationalokonomie. Beme : Ver¬ 
lag A. Franoke AG, 1944. 9". Pp.240. 

[To be reviewed.] 

KattlIaA (R.). Beitrage zur Entstehungsgesohiohte des Geldes. 
Beme : A. Franoke AG Verlag, 1945. Pj. 68. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Marbaoh (F.). Theorie des Mittelstandes. Beme: Verlag A. 
Franoke AG, 1942. 8^". Pp. 425. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Bohkxb (K.). Die sohweizerischen Wirtsohaftsyertretuxigen im 
Audand. Beme : Verlag A. Franoke AG, 1944. 9". Pp. x + 136. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Salin (E.). Geschichte der Volkswirtsohaftslehre. Beme : Ver¬ 
lag A. Franoke AG, 1944. 9". Pp. 224. 

[To be reviewed.] 

SoHWBKTXB (J. J.). Kapitalexport und zwischenstaatliohe Waren- 
bewegungen. Beme: Venag A. Franoke AG, 1945. 9''. Pp. 
viii + 90. 

[To be reviewed.] 


Official. 

BsmsH. 

Location and Effects of Wartime Industrial Expansion in Canada, 
1939-1944. Ottawa: Department of Reconstruction and Supply, 
1946. 14". Pp.vi + 66. 

[A roneo-ed Bqftorti, complementary to the Canwiian. Oovenmmt WUte Pa^r 
on Bmployment and Xnoome, which i^vea in detail the ohanges in the industrial 
emplo 3 rmeiit and its looation whi<di have resulted from the war.] 
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Annual Statement of the Trade of Southern Rhodesia tdth British 
Countries and Foreign Countries, 1944, oompared with the Year 1943. 
Salisbury: S. R. Q.^ationery Office, 1945. 13". Pp. IW. 

Report of the Commission of Enquiry into the Mining Industry 
of Southern Rhodesia. The Rhodesian Printing and Publishing 
Company Ltd., for the Govemmoat Stationery Office, 1946. 13 . 

W + xvii. 

[This Report of a Committee under the Chairmanship of Professor S. H. 
Fra^el is mainly concerned with various aspects of the problem of mining in 
Southern Rhodesia—^the decline in gold production, the meets of taxation on 
mining enterprise, the supply of native la^ur, of power, and so on. But it con¬ 
tains a great deal of other valuable information regarding the general economy 
of Southern Rhodesia, including national income ertunatos for the years 1924- 
1943. These, it is interesting to note, omit all the output of native self-subsistence 
agriculture, chiefly on the ground of lack of information.] 

Report on the Develc^ment of Secondary Industries in Northern 
Rhodesia. By W. J. Busschau. Lusaka: Government Printer, 
1945. 9i". P;p.91. 28,6d, 

[At first sight it seems faintly ridiculous that a country which has a European 
population of under 20,000—about that of an English country town—and a native 
population of less than 1| millions should be pursuing the fashionable idea of 
e^andmg its secondary industries. Korthem Rhooesia has arown rich on 
unequalled copper resources, and there have been few instances in i^wch specialisa¬ 
tion has been more profitable. But the territory suffers from every osculation in 
the copper market, and runs the risk of developing its population and services 
on the basis of a wasting asset. Some search for seomdary industries is therefore 
defensible. The search, however, has not been very successful. For the truth 
is that the scale of the market perxmts of few profitable developments on local 
cu:coimt, and distances and high transport costs make developments for world 
markets equally unprofitable. While the Report has a few minor suggestions to 
make it holds out little real hope to anyone who will read between the lines.] 


League of Nations. 

InduBtriaJization and Foreign Trade. Geneva ; League of Nations 
(London : AUen and Unwin), 1946. 9". Pp. 171. 7«. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Moobe {W. E.). Economic Demography of Eastern and Southern 
Europe. Geneva : League of Nations (New York : Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press; London: Allen & Unwin), 1945. 9". Pp. 299. $3.00. 

[To be reviewed.] 
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SEPTEMBER, 1946 
THE NEED FOR FAITHS 

It is a paradox that, as Economic Science has progressed, it 
seems to have become less authoritative. The authority which 
economists possessed in public affairs a century ago is neither 
claimed by them nor conceded by the public. They waver in 
their advocacy, and retire or compromise apologetically when 
challenged. 

Why is that ? The answer, I believe, is to be found in a dis¬ 
sociation of their reasoning from any accepted ethical background. 
The sturdy confidence which they used to share with the philo¬ 
sophers of the Utilitarian School has ebbed away. 

The meaning of the word “ faith ” in common usage has per¬ 
haps been deflected by a too-familiar association with the anti¬ 
thesis between faith and reason. Faith means trust, and in some 
coxmections it is undoubtedly right to contrast opinions taken on 
trust with those based on direct perception or valid inference, or 
at any rate subjected to rational criticism. 

The conflict between faith and reason is encountered when 
anyone finds a belief in which he has trusted to be inconsistent 
with something that claims to be demonstrated truth. Faith 
may be misplaced, ^nd the conflict may cause it to be revised. 
He who refuses to revise his opinion, and yet cannot reconcile it 
with incontestable truth, is forsaking the guidance of reason. 

I am by no means proposing to commend unyielding faith of 
that kind to economist. They should undoubtedly be ready at 
all times to revise their opinions and theories in the light, not 
only of frah experience and fresh facts, but of fresh reasoning and 
criticism. 

Where, then, is there room for faith ? How is it possible to 
feel trust in opinions thus avowedly open to revision ? 

Faith attaches to opinions in their bearing upon action. So 
long as belief has no relation to any practical decision, the ques- 

* Prendeatisl addraw ddivered at the Anmial Meeting of the Bojjal Economio 
Society on July 4, 1946. 
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tion of faith in it does not arise. Action, when willed, pre¬ 
supposes belief on. the one hand in the desirability of the end to 
which it is directed, on the other in the ^caoy of the means. 
And faith in these behefs is a condition of their bearing fruit in 
action. 

Faith therefore does not imply certainty. Action often has to 
be based on hypothesis. There is faith in the right estimate of 
probabilities as well as in ascertainable truths. 

Economic truth is concerned with action. Professor Robbins 
defines the subject-matter of economics as the selection of 
scarce or limited means for desired ends. I have sometimes 
criticised his definition as being a little too wide. But at any 
rate it clearly brings out the direct relation of economics to action. 
I am inclined to take a more rough and ready definition, and to 
say that the subject-matter of economics is work. That does 
not differ very materially from Marshall’s definition, “ man’s 
actions in the ordinary business of life.” Work is the ordinary 
business of life. But, whatever definition is chosen, it is beyond 
dispute that economic science is concerned with ends and means, 
and therefore with action. 

Economists may indeed pursue the exploration of pure theory 
into regions far removed from practical life. They may employ 
hypotheses which are not intended to form the basis of action, 
but to supply an exclusively academic or intellectual interest. 
But still the hypotheses are hypotheses of action, of means, 
ends, and motives. And, however far such theorising may stray 
from the practical, it nevertheless derives even its intellectual 
interest from the possibility of a practical appUoation. If it is 
the solution of a puzzle, the practical application is part of the 
conditions of the puzzle. 

The theorising is a by-path, diverging from the economic 
highway in pursuit of its hypotheses, but, ff it is to be within the 
bounds of economic science at all, it must eventually return to the 
highway. 

For example, the problems of perfect competition, of imperfect 
competition and of monopoly can be worked out on a dialectical 
or mathematical plane, so as to form a self-contained piece of 
pure theory. If the theory were an intellectutd exercise and 
no more, it would not be economics. What places the theory 
within the bounds of economics, and gives it its intellectual 
interest, is the bearing it has on real life, the approximation 
to the actual conditions in which people carry on business. 

Similarly Utopias are invented, not as mere fiction, but in 
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order to miggoit by oontrart sMuething which might be done to 
improve xotuxl human institutions. 

It is in the application of tiijought to action that faith is 
needed, and the function of the economist is the application of 
thought to aoticm within the limits of his science. He may not 
himself ever be called upon to give practical advice, but what 
he writes or teaches is surely intended to enlighten his readers 
and hearm'i if they rely on his guidance when they oome to 
make deeinons, he bears at second huul some of the responsibility 
for applying thought to action. 

Theorising involves tiddng much for granted. Thorough 
exploration of a line of reasoning or analysis requires oonoentra- 
tion to the exolution of side issues. Often it calls for a high degree 
of abstraction, so that the conclusion is an inference from a very 
limited selection of premises. 

Practiced application demands the abandonment of this intel¬ 
lectual insulation. The reintroduotion of all that has been 
excluded, the merging of the limited abstract in the infinite real, 
transcends the capacity of rigorous inference and exact calcula¬ 
tion. Instead there has to be an exercise of judgment. 

Judgment is the kind of insight which discems aspects m a 
whole without taking separate account of its parts or components. 
Judgment estimates the number of a crowd or flock; precision 
counts them. Judgment estimates the passage of time; science 
measures it by the oscillations of a pendulum or a balance spring. 

These are quantitative judgments. But the same distinction 
applies where the precision is in reasoning rathmr than in calcu¬ 
lation. Judgment tells that a monopoly is oppressive; systematic 
thinking shows the connection between monopolistic gains and 
the assumed conditiems of supply, of demand and of market 
organisation. Judgment tdls that increased supply of monetary 
metal will lower the purchasing power of the money unit, and raise 
prices. Systematic thinking formulates on one side the quantity 
theory of money, <m the other, a theory of monetary dynamics. 

It is the function of sdenoe to reinforce judgment with sys¬ 
tematic thinking. It is foolish to depend on the approximations 
and guesses of judgmmt in any matter in which exact truth is 
asoMtainable. Systmnatic thinking narrows the area within 
which reliance has to be placed on judgment. 

The syrtematic thinking of economics is about human be¬ 
haviour; its asBumptiems are about human nature. We can all 
make aesun^tions about human nature. We look into our own 
minds, the propensities we find in oumelvee, the experiences we 
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undergo and our reactions to them. In the light of our setf- 
knowledge we interpret the behaviour of our neighbours and all 
that we hew, read or leant of the oommunitaes we live in and of 
mankind in past and present. 

In framing a hypothesis about how people will behave, the 
economist’s first question must be, how he himself would be 
likely to act. A single individual is an inadequate sample of 
the human race, and he will widen the sample by taking in what 
he has observed or lean]|i,of the behaviour of others, and what 
they have revealed of the motives by which they ate guided. 

That is the kind of material from which the economist derives 
the premises of his reasoning—^in itself rather fragmentary and 
dubious material. But even from the most tentative assumptions 
it is possible to reason rigorously, and the conclusions supply 
the means of testing the assumptions. If the conclusions do not 
fit the facts, then the assumptions have to be revised. 

The classical economists saw the business of profit-making 
in competitive markets going on around them. Sales and services 
rendered in return for pecuniary gains were a familiar feature 
of their own lives and of those of their neighbours. From the 
hypothesis of enlightened self-interest in the economic man, 
Adam Smith deduced his doctrine of the invisible hand, which 
leads the man who intends only his own gain to promote a public 
interest which was no part of his intention. 

If everyone spent his money on what he preferred, demand 
would elicit the appropriate supply, and production would be 
directed to the maximum of satisfaction; free competition would 
ensure (in the field of material possessions) the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. 

A most attractive conclusion! Based on a simple train of 
reasoning, it came to be accepted by the orthodox economics of 
the nineteenth century as the clue to all practical economic 
problems. Even where departures from free competition were 
demanded, the case had to be made out for an exception. 

It was this principle, so intelligible, so convincing, so tmiver- 
sally applicable, that inspired the economists of the nineteenth 
century with faith. It seemed inconceivable that a principle 
which threw such a flood of light on the most intricate problems 
of practical legislation could be anything but unassailable truth. 

There was much in the economic doctrine of the period that 
was'ill-considered or fallacious. We wonder now how anyone 
can have swallowed the theories of capital and of wages then 
accepted. But the doctrine of free competition offered a firm 
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fonndation on which everyone was willing to build. An economist 
asked to advise on any legislative project would confidently apply 
the criteria of firee competition in supply and demand. 

In the course of the nineteenth century there were develop¬ 
ments of economic theory which on the whole tended to confirm 
this faith. The balance of supply and demand and the principle 
of maximum satisfaction were expressed in more rigorous terms 
through marginal analysis. The clumsy makeshift theories of 
capital and wages gave place to analysis in terms of marginal yield. 

The doctrine of ftee competition in supply and demand was 
no longer so simple, but, when understood, was more convincing 
than ever. Economic faith was better established at the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth century than it had ever been. 

Yet somehow it has been weakened—almost extinguished. 

Free competition, it will be said, has been discredited. It 
has indeed been exposed to attack from several quarters. 

Large-scale production has given rise to monopolies, none the 
less effective for receiving no support from legal restriction. 
When free enterprise itself extinguishes competition, let-do is 
stultified. 

Unemployment offered another opening for attack. Accord¬ 
ing to theory, unemplo 3 rment was a'symptom of an excess of the 
supply of labour over the demand, and ought to be corrected by a 
spontaneous fall in the market price of labour. But experience 
showed that the fall in the market price of labour did not happen, 
or at any rate did not happen in time to save the victims from 
heart-breaking distress. 

More deep-seated was the inequality that was found not to be 
inconsistent with free enterprise. In the iron law of the sub¬ 
sistence wage Ricardo and Malthus had presented Marx with a 
theoretical basis for his indictment of a hopeless inexorable 
inequality imposing dead poverty on all but a dominant few. 

By the end of the nineteenth century economists had lived 
down the fallacies of the subsistence wage. But the inequality 
was a fact. The contrast between the easy gains of profit¬ 
making enterprise, and the hard-earned remuneration of the 
mass of wage-earners could not be denied, even though wages 
might rise far above the bare subsistence level. 

Exponents of Adam &nith*s thesis of the invisible hand found 
themselves open to all these lines of attack. The easy-going 
optimism, which had appealed in all circumstances to the simple 
principle that the free play of supply and demand cannot fail to 
make for the best, could no longer be sustaiimd. 
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But that ought not to have shaken the intelleotual aeif- 
telianoe aS the economists. The objections and difficulties 
raised against them did not contravene their reasoning about 
the working of supply and demand—to meet the objections, the 
line of reasoning had to be elaborated, not abandoned. 

The invisible hand presupposed enlightened self-interest, but 
self-intetest was not always enlightened. The economist had to 
take account of the frailties of human nature. Not only would 
the individual often pursue a very mistaken view of his own 
interest, but let-do left wide-open opportunities the misuse of 
economic power, the power conferred by wealth itself, or the 
power enquired by concerted action among traders or work¬ 
people. 

Especially the time element could not be ignored. The most 
convincing demonstration of the self-righting tendency of an 
economic system based on free competition gave poor consolation 
to people involved in loss and privation, and seeing the best 
years (A their lives run to waste, while the tendency made agonis¬ 
ingly slow progress towards renewed equilibrium. 

Of all these considerations economists were aware. They 
were alive to the many reservations and qualifications to which 
their basic principles were subject. The more their theories 
were elaborated and adjusted to the realities of life, the more 
confident they ought to have been in their own teaching. Why 
then did they lose confidence? The reason, 1 think, was that 
they had become accustomed to build without any adequate 
ethical foundation. 

At the outset indeed the economists of the dassioal School 
accepted the ethics of the utilitarian philosophy. For them 
good meant happiness, and everyone was the best judge of his 
own happiness. He might judge wrong, but he could only learn 
by experience if he were left to suffer the consequences of his own 
mistidees. 

Let-do in economics was only a particular application of a 
principle of individualism, which extended over the whole field 
of morality, politics and social organisatdon. Political institu¬ 
tions, social |Hraetioes, moral codes, all were means of promoting 
happiness, to be challenged and justified by that test. 

This individualism was in itself an important and ve^ positive 
contribution to ethicid philosophy, but to economists it gave not a 
IKMntive foundation but a way of escape from committing them¬ 
selves. They could leave the whole vast questiem of true values, 
the ri|^t raids of actum, on one ride, as a matter on which the 
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iadividual h»d to judge for himself, and which therefore economio 
sokmoe had to talre as given. 

They were left witii a limited end, the pursuit of wealth. 
Consequentiy their (Kmclusions were subject to the same limitation 
as their premises, and nothing that they advised or advocated 
could ever claim unqualified validity. 

Pnrfessor Pigou, in his Economica of Welfare, defined economic 
welfare to be " that part of social welfare that can be brought 
directly or indirectly into relation with the measuring rod of 
money.” He rect^piised that the study of a part of welfare 
could never give conclusive guidance to the attainment of the 
whole, but he maintained that there is “a presumption . . . 
that qualitative conclusions about the efiect of an economic 
cause upon economic welfare will hold good also of the effect on 
total welfare.” 

So long as the presumption was tacitly and confidently 
accepted as axiomatic, economists were in a position to give 
authoritative guidance. The presumption was challeii^ed even 
in the nineteenth century by heretics such as Carlyle, Buskin, 
and Morris, but they never themselves understood enough of 
economics to make their attacks convincing. No one denied that, 
where the pursuit of wealth (xmflioted with the rules of morality, 
the rules of morality ought to prevail, and it was freely admitted 
that, however useful self-seeking might be as a stimulus to 
desirable economic activity, it was not to be commended beyond 
the bounds of that principle. 

Nevertheless the explicit recognition of the fact that economic 
welfare was only a part of welfare did something to weaken the 
defence of the economists against attacks firom othmr quartors. 
Their self-confidence was diminished. There was an admitted gap 
between their conclusions and the concrete reality, and there was 
no more than a {oesumption that their conclusions could be 
safely applied to practical life. 

The imm ediate attack was upon their own ground within their 
admitted limitations. For, even if it were agreed that an acquisi¬ 
tive sodety, in which each person’s end of action was the 
acquisition of wealto by himself, would realise the m ax imum 
possible produoti<Hi of wealth, yet tiiie inequality of distribution 
might be such that the maximum of wealth would be far from 
producing toe maximum of material welfare. 

The economist might reply that inequality was inherent in the 
Systran. If the aequuitom of wealth was to be the incentive 
of economic action, the wealth must be apportioned aoo<»ding to 
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the merits of the action. Those who contribute more to the 
total of wealth must acquire more; those '^o contribute less 
must acquire less. The system is one of rewards and punishments. 
Success is rewarded by plenty; failure is penalised by privation. 

That was a defence of some inequality. The extreme com¬ 
munistic idea of a complete dissociation of remuneration from 
merit is not reconcilable with the traditions, prejudices and 
propensities of mankind. But inequality is a matter of degree. 
Given the kind and the degree of discrimination in remuneration 
which will stimulate people to make their best contribution to 
the community’s need of work, any greater inequality is a defect of 
distribution. 

As Professor Pigou puts the familiar principle: “ Amy 

transference of income from a relatively rich man to a relatively 
poor man of simitar temperament, since it enables more intense 
wants to be satisfied at the expense of less intense wants, must 
increase the aggregate sum of satisfaction.” 

The invisible hand did not settle everything. Its distribution 
of wealth might have to be corrected and amended. When 
Professor Pigou wrote the Economica of Welfare, the develop¬ 
ment of social services at the cost of high direct taxation was in 
full swing. It was a policy which any economist could commend. 
But economic reasoning gave no guidance as to its limits. Any 
move towards distribution solely according to needs, without 
regard to deserts, would “ increase the aggregate sum of satis¬ 
faction.” At some stage the incentives offered by the pursuit 
of wealth would be extinguished, but there was no way of ascer¬ 
taining the limit except by trial and error. And the method of 
trial and error is not a desirable way of discovering poisons. 

There has resulted much sterile controversy in regard to the 
need of the profit motive as a stimulus to enterprise. Profit¬ 
making is the principal source of the inequality which is the 
object of attack. Collectivism means the suppression of profit¬ 
making, and the supersession of private enterprise by State 
ent«prise. Any one is free to take a view as to how human 
nature would react to collectivism; economic science can supply 
rigorous analysis of the hypotheses represented by such views, 
but cannot pronounce as to their validity. 

The diffident approach of the economist whose faith in the 
invisible hand has been undermined is in sharp contrast to the 
passionate conviction of the communist. Neverthelras they 
both enter the controversy on one and the same moral phme. 
The communist, like the economist, is thinking in terms of weidth, 
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that is, of that part of welfare which posseesee exchange value in 
terms of the meaeoring rod of money, and he is therefore exposed 
to the same criticism. Communism, however, is not a science, 
but a movement; it has not the same intellectual responsibility 
as economic scimioe. 

The materialism inherited by communists from Marx is not 
really essential to communism. But the inequality attacked by 
communism has been from the beginning inequality in the dis¬ 
tribution of wealth. Wealth has been assumed to be not merely 
a part of welfare, but the part that matters. 

Exchange value supplies the means of measuring wealth. 
It measures in terms of money, and one of the fundamental 
axioms of economics is that money is not wealth. The distinc¬ 
tion between real values, real incomes, real wages on the one 
hand and money values, money incomes, money wages, on the 
other, remains fundamental. Money is not an end but the means 
of acquiring wealth, and has no other virtue than in its discharge 
of that purpose. 

But is wealth so real? Wealth is measured by exchange 
value. Exchange value is determined by purchase and sale in 
markets. It arises out of change of ownership, and attaches not to 
things in themselves but to the ownership of things. 

Exclusive ownership is a necessary condition of consumption 
of some of the products of work (though not of all); the con¬ 
sumption of an article of food is exclusive to the consumer, and 
there are many other products of which that is true. The division 
of labour requires some principles of distribution by which the 
enjoyment of the product is apportioned. Exchange of ownership 
by way of purch^ and sale through markets is one method of 
distribution.' Thereby exchange value, a market price or valuation 
in terms of money units, is imputed to the things exchanged. 

Economic theory in its very earliest developments distin¬ 
guished between value in exchange and value in use. It was 
value in exchuige that made wealth measurable. 

Value in use on the other hand was really an ethical concept; 
it was the value attributed to any product as the means of 
desirable experiences. As economic theory developed, the 
measurability of value in exolumge was projected into value in 
use. The purchaser’s selection of what he spends his money on 
is due to his preference, and in modem economic theory the 
preference is deemed to be in ierq>eot of a measurable quality of 
utility. The utility of anything acquired^ by a rational parohMer 
must not be less than the price he paid. 
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In making utility numeriockUy measurable, tiie eotmomist was 
assuming too mueh. A mond philosopher may hold that vahie in 
the ethical sense is measurable, but that is a mattw of speculation 
and controversy. A quality which is susceptible of comparative 
degrees, greater or less, is not necessarily numerically measur¬ 
able. And as a matter of psychological fact, the preferences 
exercised by purchasers are not accompanied by any defimte 
estimate of the utility of the thing acquired in oompariscm with 
the price. It is enough that the thing is tU leagt wcwth having at 
the cost. 

The theory of the consumer’s surplus or consumer’s rent, 
imputing to every product acquired a value corresponding to the 
highest price the purchaser would have paid rather than do 
without it, is a matter of unverifiable hypothesis. In its applica¬ 
tion to something indispensable to life it breaks down. A man 
will offer all he possesses in exchange for that which will save 
him from dying of want, but what he has to offer is not in 
any intelligible sense a measure of the utility of the thing 
needed. 

Whether value in the ethical sense is measurable or not, it is 
something very different from the quality of utility imputed by 
economics to that which is priced. 

The possession of money is a potential possession of wealth. 
Wealth, it is said, is the substance and money the shadow. But 
the possession of wealth itself is no more than the potentiality 
of the desirable experiences of which wealth is the vehicle. 
Ownership of the wealth is a step nearer to enjo 3 rment, but it is 
still not the substance. 

Money gives the possessor a command over the work done by 
his neighbours, a command which he exercises through markets 
by spending. If be spends wisely, he is directing the work done 
to desirable ends. 

The first charge on everyone’s spending is the acquisition of 
the necessaries of life. Work, with its dwivatives produoticm 
apd wealth, possesses a unique importance as the indispensable 
means of maintaining Iffe and health. But here life is in itself 
no more than the field in which the good life may be planted. 
In primitive communities, or in those where population outstrips 
the means of subsistence, economic activity may do Uttfe more 
than support bare life. 

Now it is especially in the staple means o£ subsistence that 
consumption is exclusive to the individual, and necessitates 
exclusive ownership. When productive power is extended, and 
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worii is diraoted to ends bey<«d bue life, ownership of the pro- 
dnet beootties less ealentiid to enjoyment. 

The ]p;otection givmi by clothes is exclusive to those who use 
them. ' Bnt when people are not satisfied with a mere covering, 
and provide themselves with fine dothes pleasing to the eye, the 
enjoyment is shared by all who meet them. 

Exclusive ownersMp still obtrudes itself. Limitations of 
time Mid space restrict the numbers that can share an experience, 
even when consumption is not exclusive to an individual, and 
ownership often confers authority to decide who may share it. 

The desire to share is a deep-seated propensity of hunum 
nature. It is the natural reaction of any one who encounters a 
desirable expedence. He who enjoys anything beautiful, interest¬ 
ing, or humorous wants to find others who will appreciate and 
enjoy the same experience. The owner of a fine house or garden 
likes to share its amenities with his friends. Even where con¬ 
sumption is exclusive, the same motive operates; ownership of a 
supply sufficient for several conaomers gives power to decide who 
shaU share. The employer of a good cook shares the culinary 
pleasures which he commands by inviting guests to a meal. 

Thus abundance may itself transfer a product from the class 
in which exclusive possession is coveted to that in which this 
desire to share predominates. 

This desire to share is clear evidence that the good which 
goes to make the good life is not merely your good or my good or 
his good, but simply good. 

In an acquisitive society the right to share in a desirable 
experience may be the subject of sale in a market. But that 
does not mean that the desire that what is good shall be shared 
is absent. The producer of a concert or a dramatic entertainment 
desires that many may appreciate and enjoy it. The author of a 
book desires that many may read it. 

Payment feu* seats at an entertainment or for copies of a book 
provides those who do the work with remuneration for the 
services they render. Consumption is exclusive not to a single 
individual but to the numbers that conditions of time, space or 
supplies will allow to share. Payment is an incident of the 
selection of limited means for desirable ends. 

The price exacted bears no other relation to the desiiabiiity 
of the experraace shared. 

A num’s income is the reward he receives for the services 
rendered by himself or by his property to production. He 
receives it in the form of money, and by spending the money he 
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acquires wealth in exchange. It may be for his exclusive con* 
sumption. But it may on the contrary be'for sharing with his 
fellows. The pressure for exclusive ocmsumption is characteristic 
of conditions of scarcity or poverty. Abundance relaxes the 
pressure, and allows more scope to the kind of enjoyment which is 
shared. The ownership which is the subject of exchange becomes 
less self-seeking. 

To a seller, the wealth he holds for sale is further removed 
from fruition than the money he gets for it. Wealth can only 
claim a higher degree of reality than money when it is in the 
hands not of a seller but of one who has selected it for consump¬ 
tion or enjo3irment. 

I do not mean to suggest that economists are unaware of the 
limitations of wealth. But so long as they reason in terms of 
wealth the application of their conclusions to practical life is 
qualified by these limitations. If they are to speak with con¬ 
viction and to carry conviction to their hearers, they must dis¬ 
card the limitations. It does not follow that economics ought 
to be a branch of applied ethics, and that every economist must 
become a philosopher. Every man has to decide his courses by 
reference to ethical standards. He is taught to conform to the 
moral code which forbids fraud, violence and vice, but a code of 
prohibitions is not enough; he has to select positive ends and the 
means to attain them. 

The ethical problems of the economist are merely an extension 
of the ethical problems of the individual. His assumptions and 
reasoning are open to the criticisms of the philosopher, but only 
in the same way as those of the individual. It is right for the 
economist, as for the individual, to have regard to those criticisms. 
If the economist derives benefit from an understanding of philo¬ 
sophy, he is in that respect in the same position as people in general. 

Faith is a condition of belief taking effect in acMon, and, as I 
said at the outset, what is needed is faith both in Hie rightness of 
the end and in the efficacy of the means. The moral teaching of 
the Churches and of the great religions is primarily concerned 
with roles of conduct. They treat eompliance with moral rules 
as itself an end. But if they claim faith from the adherents, it is 
because the conduct they enjoin is after all the means to desirable 
ends. The nature of the desirable ends themselves is taken for 
granted. Christianity bids us promote our neighbours’ welfare, 
but what welfare consiste in is left to the individual judgment. 

If liberty is set up as an ideal, that is on the ground that the 
beet way of promoting the welfare of all is to leave everyotte free 
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to puisne his own welfare, subjeot to the limitations imposed by 
mcHrality and law; Adam Smith’s “ invisible hand ” was an 
adaptation of that piineiple. 

The {Hrmoiple of liberty has not been superseded; it still 
holds the field as the primary condition of a good life. But 
it needs to be qualified and supplemented. The organised action 
of the community can in many respects improve upon what the 
limited outlook of the individual would achieve. 

It is here that the guidance of economic science becomes 
applicable. Institutions have to be devised which wiU direct 
people’s capacity for work to desirable ends. The doctrine of 
the invisible hand justified let-do as an institution fulfilling 
that condition. Now that we recognise the limitations of let- 
do, we have to apply the same criterion to other forms of economic 
policy. 

If the economist’s conclusions are to command faith, they 
must be directed to right ends. And surely a fundamental 
condition of any faith is that there are right ends. Whoever 
denies that there are right ends to be sought stultifies all action. 
We are shy of naming om ends. Language is over-full of ill- 
defined terms. The plain “ good ” and “ bad ” have been 
vitiated in use by a perpetual confusion of end and means. To 
indicate ends, we fall back on such expressions as “ welfare ” 
or “ desirable.” Or we call an experience which is desirable 
as an end ‘‘ worth while.” Worth while is something different 
from worth a price. It means worth time, not worth money. It 
is &ee therefore from the implications of exchange and exclusive 
ownership, of comparison and measurement. Worth while 
implies at least a minimum of desirability, but it does not exclude 
any degree of desirability, be it ever so high. 

Bight ends are those which are worth while. When selection 
is necessary, and preference has to be exercised, the end which 
is best worth while is right. Self-reliuioe in action pre-supposes 
faith in the selection. Likewise self-reliance in economic policy. 

Self-reliance requires confidence in the means as well as in 
the end. The right sdeotion of means in economic policy calls 
for scientific method in systematic thinking. If economists are 
wanting in faith, may it not be on this side that they are assmled 
by doubts? They start with crude mid fragmentary assump¬ 
tions about human nature. Vwifioation of their hypotheses by 
eBperienoe encounters the baffling complexities of real life. 

The complexities are mainly in the spxini^ of action—^man 
seeks ends, but not only right ends. Along with what is desirable 
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or worth while, he is moved by infiidtely various pn^pemities and 
prejudices, some of instinct, some of habit, some of shallow, 
&ulty or eccentric reasoning. But it is only the right ends that 
are destined to give satisfaction in fruition. The right ends give a 
fmuiamental unity to the protdem of human behaviour. If that 
clue be consistently followed, all the vagwries of human nature 
can be allowed for, as departures more or less wide from the strait 
path. 

So even in exploring human motives and behaviour a cogni¬ 
sance of right ends is the foundation of firm and confident con¬ 
clusions. 

Every economic problem has a solution. To every question 
there is a right answer, even if it be in a choice of evils. The 
solution is the retativeiy best course, relatively to the given cir¬ 
cumstances. The standards by which the selection is to be made 
are not merely relative. 

Economic reasoning, like all reasoning, is fallible. By 
conforming to scientific standards it can be given such pre¬ 
cision as is humanly attainable, and can claim the same kind of 
confidence as other sciences. It is in its contact with practical 
life that it needs an ethical foundation. Not that the ethical 
foundation can be infallible. But if economic doctrine is to 
carry conviction it must proceed from a conception of welfare, 
in the widest and deepest sense, as well considered as the conduct 
of mmi in general. Theory which professes to dispense with that 
essential requirement is vanity and striving after wind. 

Economists are of course often called on to consider limited 
ends. The policy is given, and they are asked to advise on the 
means. For example a colonisation scheme may be desired for 
the settlement of tmritory which is available for development. 
The decision to colonise the territory is prejudged, and is not 
open to criticism. Nevertheless, within the limits set, tiie stan- 
dfuds of what is desirable still apply. 

If there is a passage in the Wealth of Natuma more often 
quoted than that referring to the invisible hand, it is Adam 
Smith’s admission that Defmce is of much more importance than 
Opulence. Defence is a limited end, but of such importance as to 
claim priority over the aim of welfare. The twentieth century 
has seen strmiuous efforts to free mankind from the International 
Anarchy. But so long as the International Anarchy exists, every 
nation must maintain organised force to withstand attack from 
any other. The means defence of each is a menace to the safety 
of the rest. 
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War is an industry. Organised force is maintained by work; 
it demands the diversion of work and wealth from other aims. 
If wealth has gained and retained a better repute in the eyes of 
the world than its merits as a vehicle of welfare justify, that is 
because wealth is the means of power. Wealth is the ownership, 
actual or potential, of work and of the products of work. And 
economic pow» resides above all in potential ownership, the pro¬ 
ductive resources that can be diverted to new purposes, and the 
pecuniary resources by which that diversion is operated. 

Honey is the indispensable means of economic mobilisation. 
Not merely do external funds and investments afford the means of 
obtaining resources from abroad, but even at home money supplies 
the necessary mechanism for directing work where it is required. 
Other and more elemental motives take the centre of the stage, 
but no substitute has been found for the pecuniary motive in its 
own sphere. 

Here, then, are wealth and money rehabilitated! Yes, but 
only for a limited purpose. And no limited purpose can super¬ 
sede the foundation of right ends. It is the virtue of faith not to 
move mountains but to move mankind. Faith spreads from 
teacher to learner, from speaker to hearer, from writer to reader. 
To do so, it must proceed from ground common to all. 

And that common ground must in ultimate analysis be a 
common standard of what is good or bad. Only what is good or 
bad is important, and important in proportion as it is either good 
or bad, whether as end or as means. And what is not important 
does not matter. 


London. 


R. 0. Hawtbby 



UNEMPLOYMENT IN AN UNPLANNED ECONOMY 

SiNOB the publication of J. M. Keynes’s Oeneral Theory in 1936 
there has been a rapid development in the theory of unemploy¬ 
ment—or, as it is known more recently, of “ full emplojnnent ”; 
and with the publication of, in particular, Mr. Kaldor’s Appendix 
to Sir Waiiam Beveridge’s FvU Employment in a Free Society we 
have reached the stage at which the measures needed to overcome 
the so-called “ deficiency of demand ” have been reduced to con¬ 
crete mathematical terms. In spite of this apparent simplifying 
of the problem, however, we cannot avoid the impression that 
there is still a sort of impassable gulf separating theory and 
practice; that the theories which have been so eloquently and 
persuasively argued for a whole decade and have now finally 
replaced the old orthodoxy, would still encounter very stroi^ 
opposition from business interests if put into actual operation; 
and that even the present Government is still hesitating to commit 
itself to a thorough-going application of the “ full-employment ” 
technique. 

It is true that all these facts could be explained plausibly 
enough by the fundamental conservatism of the British character, 
by the unwillingness to launch out into bold experiments in a 
field in which the nation’s bread and butter are at stake, or by the 
purely temporary phenomenon of a restocking boom during 
which the authorities are more preoccupied with the dangers of 
inflation than with the threat of unemployment. But these con¬ 
siderations do not explain everything. If the measures required 
to ensTue full employment in perpetuum were as simple and as 
mathematically certain as they are made to appear in the writings 
of the modem Keynesians, there would be very little reason to 
account for the continuing resistance to their application. We 
cannot escape the impression that the Keynesian analysis, for 
all the light which it has shed on the dark comers of economic 
science, has yet failed to reach to the most fundamental causes of 
things; and that therefore the simple remedies of the Keynesian 
physicians would not touch the roots of the disease which is 
afflicting the modem free enterprise economy. Whether this 
impression is correct, however, depends on a closer examination of 
the Keynesian theory and of the facts with which it deals. 
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The foundation stone of the General Theory is the following 
set of relations: 

Income = Consumption -|- InTestment 
or r = C + / 

But C is dependent on Y, in accordance with the rule of the pro¬ 
pensity to consume. Hence if the marginal propensity to consume 
for a given level of income is m 

r = m. r-f/ 


The level of income (and hence of employment) is therefore 
uniquely determined by: 

m—the marginal propensity to consume, 
and I —the level of investment. 

At this point the path divides and further analysis is devoted 
to the determinants of m and I respectively; and we are led to 
the conclusion that full employment can be provided by (1) 
increasing the marginal propensity to consume— e.g., by a re¬ 
distribution of income, and (2) raising the level of investment— 
e-g') by deficit expenditure. 

That is as far as the analysis has been taken. Quite a number 
of subsidiary problems, such as the mobility and remuneration of 
labour; international aspects of full ^ployment, and the growth 
of the national debt, have been studied in detail; the main lines 
of the argument have got no farther. But it is precisely when the 
argument is followed through into the practical sphere that the 
limitations of the Keynesian analysis are strikingly revealed. 
Redistribution of incomes means essentially one thing : reduction 
of profit and increase of wages. Deficit budgetting may on the 
face of things seem innocuous enough; but in a practical sense 
it can mean only either borrowing from the rich to give to the poor 
—^when used to increase social security payments, etc.-r-or 
borrowing from the rich in order to enter into competition with 
them. The operation of a full-employment policy strikes even- 
tuaUy at the roots of the system of private enterprise. Both 
the redistribution of income and deficit budgetting tfre measures 
which cut into the rate of jirofit on capital: the former directly; 
the latter by setting up the State as a competitor with private 
enterprise. And the process is cumulative. The need for a full- 
No. 223.— VOL. LVI. D » 
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Employment policy arises from the failure of private enterprise to 
keep up its level of new investment. The proposed remedies, 
by reducing the return on private capital, will tend to depress 
stiU farther the scale of private investment, and thus increase 
the margin of unused resources which it will become the re¬ 
sponsibility of the Government to absorb. The attempt to apply a 
genuine frdl-employment policy in conditions of ecmiomic crisis 
or chronic unemployment—such as existed between the wars— 
would very probably leawl to a situation in which the issue would 
become—“ free enterprise with unemployment ” on the one 
side, versus “ fall employment under State planning ” on the 
other. 

The Keynesian analysis, however, gives us no clue to the exis¬ 
tence of these profound difficulties; nor is this surprising, con¬ 
sidering that little or no attention is paid to a matter of funda¬ 
mental importance—^namely, the rate of profit. Keynes took 
great trouble to define his “ marginal efficiency of capital,” so as 
to be sure to relate his system to the expectations of business-men, 
not simply to their experience ex post. But he did not attempt to 
explain the factors governing the rate of profit itself, which, after 
all, is the basis on which all expectations must rest. This, it will 
be found is the chief defect in his system; his categories fail to 
reveal the special role of profit; nor do they provide the way to 
explain how the rate of profit is determined. 

The remainder of this article will be devoted to an attempt 
to restate the fundamental relations of a free enterprise economy 
along lines which will reveal the factors of chief importance in 
determining the level of employment. 

II 

We must first of all make clear with what sort of system 
we are concerned. It is a system in which there are two main 
classes : those who live on earned income—».e., wages and salaries 
—^to whom we shall refer as “ the workers,” and those who live on 
unearned income—t.c., rent, interest and profit—^to whom we shall 
refer as ” the capitalists.” There are, of course, individuals who 
combine both these functions; but while there are plenty of 
workers who draw small quantities of interest, chiefly firom 
Savings Banks and insurance and pension funds, and the majority 
of capitalists also do some work for which they either are paid a 
salary or would be entitled to a salary if they were not self- 
employed, the broad distinction between “ the workers ” and 
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** the capitaliste ” u really quite eimple and needs no elaboration. 
For the sidce cS this discussion we shall ignore all intermediate 
classes—^fiumers, professional workers, small shopkeepers, etc.— 
and take it for granted that the typical economic unit is “ the 
firm,” the capital of which is privately owned by one or more 
capitalists and the output of which is produced by the workers. 
We shidl also ignore for the time being the existence of the out¬ 
side world and of the Govenunent. The picture before us is that 
of an economic system in which thM« are so many firms, employing 
so many workers and owned by so many capitalists, while in the 
backgroTmd there are subsidiary sections of capitalists drawing 
income in the form of rent and interest. 

We proceed now to analyse the activity of this system and the 
flow of goods and money through its various arteries. We may 
say that the total output of the workers employed in making 
goods (or services) may be divided into goods for consumption 
and goods for investment. This is a mere question of definitions, 
for if we analyse the total output of a given year (Z), we can say 
that part of it was consumed (Y), and part of it was not (Z). 
Z is what is called Investment (or, strictly speaking, net invest¬ 
ment). Z = X — Y. 

It will be noted that concepts of Ckinsumption and Investment, 
as defined above, are in no way related to the distinction commonly 
drawn between “ consumers’ goods ” and “ producers’ goods.” 
For it is apparent that on the one hand a large quantity of 
” producers’ goods ” (machinery, raw materials, etc.) is made up 
into ” consumers’ goods,” which are then consumed, while on the 
other hand there are frequently oases of ” consumers’ goods ” 
being made and not being consumed— i.e., stocks increase, or, in 
other words, there is an increase in investment. It will frirther be 
noted that X is positive, Y is positive, but Z may be positive 
or n^;ative—i.e., there may be an increase in total wealth during 
the year in question, or thrae may be a decrease. In the latter 
case Z is negative and Y is greater than Z. This, of course, has 
been the case during the war. 

Now, if the number of people employed in making Y is 
and the number of people employed in making Z is N,, and the 
equivalent amounts paid out in wages and salaries is TTi and W,, 
tlran the cost of producing the goods consumed is and the 
total income of the workers is Wi-f W,. Ifworkers’savings are/Sf, 
the total spent by workers on consumption is (Wi -|- — <S); 

and if the amount sprat by the cafutalists on consumption is T, 
then the trading account for goods consumed is as follows: 
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Goods Consumed AecoutU 


Dr, 

To Wngw W, 

To Grow Profit (TT, ^ n ^ T) 

Or. 

By Sales to workers -f 

By Sales to capitalists T 

Total (Ifj + IT* - -f- T) 

Total (ITi -f TT, - -f T) 


From the above it appears that the gross profit on goods con¬ 
sumed in the year is (IFj -f T — S) — i.e., the sum of the amount 
paid out in wages and salaries to workers engaged on making goods 
for investment and the amount spent by the capitalists on con¬ 
sumption less the savings of the workers. It must be made clear, 
of course, that the figures used in this argument are a^regates; 
they take no account of individual changes as between one firm 
and another. Thus the profit on consumption {W, + T — 8) 
is the aggregate profit of all the firms making goods for consump¬ 
tion ; it does not tell us anything about the individual fortunes 
of those firms. While industry as a whole may have made good 
profits, certain firms may not have done so, or may oven have 
made losses. It is the aggregate figure which is of importance 
in discussing the problem of full employment. 

Further, the figure (Wj -f T — 5) is a gross figure; before 
we arrive at “ business *' or net profits we must deduct payments 
made for rent and interest by the firms in question, which we 
shall call F. Then the net profits (available for distribution 
to holders of equities) amount to + T — 8 — F). Here, then, 

is what I shall call the “ Profit Equation,” around which all 
further analysis will be centred : 


Ill 

Why is this equation of fundamental importance ? Because it 
isolates the crucial factor in the whole employment situation— 
namely, the net profit on goods entering into consumption. 
It is true that this does not comprise the total profit arising within 
the system; it excludes profits earned in the sphere of ” net 
investment ”— i.e., on work which goes to swell the total wealth of 
the community. The rate of profit on net investment may well 
differ from that on goods for consumption, especially in periods 
of boom or depression, when the heavy industries are exceptionally 
over- or under-worked. One part of the profits on net investment, 
however, will accrue at the same rate as those earned in making 
goods for consumption—namely, the profits earned in making 
consumers’ goods which are not for immediate consumption. 
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Oeaii3r4he conditions of supply of these goods (for the building up 
of stocks) will be similar to those goveming the supply of goods 
which enter directly into consumption. 

The variation in the rate of profit earned in the heavy in¬ 
dustries, although not unimportant, is a subsidiary factor in the 
situation; it is a determinate, not a determinant. The index 
which chiefiy governs the attitude of business-men (and after all 
has been said about “ expectations,” “ psychology,” ” moods of 
pessimism,” etc., it must be admitted that business-men, like 
other people, are more impressed by facts than by “ theories ”) 
is the index of the rate of profit on goods for consumption. 
This is the thermometer which measures the health of the economy 
from the business-man’s point of view. It is a measure of what 
may be expected from future productive activity. “ Consumption 
—to repeat the obvious—^is the sole end and object of all economic 
activity,” wrote J. M. Keynes; and it is the level of earnings 
of capital in the production of goods for consumption that in¬ 
dicates whether the situation is ” bright ” or “ gloomy ” from the 
business-man’s point of view. 

It is on the basis of the experience of business in the pro¬ 
duction of goods for current consumption that decisions are made 
regarding the scope of new investment. If net profits on goods 
for consumption (which of course covers the great bulk of current 
activity) are ” good,” then .decisions will normally be taken to 
increase investment. Special factors, such as monopoly, or 
political considerations, may interfere with this relation; but 
in general it remains true. The decision to expand investment 
may le»d to fuU employment, or even to over-employment in 
certain industries, such as building and the machinery industry, 
which will then raise the rate of profit in those industries. This is 
a point which has to be taken into account in any analysis of the 
trade cycle; it has its repercussions on the general employment 
situation. But we still return to the fact that the governing 
factor in the situation is the rate of profit on the production of 
goods for (xmsumption. 

We have been using the term *' rate of profit,” which, of course, 
is a ratio, comprising two terms : the amount of profit and the 
amount of capital. In our “ Profit Equation ” we have only the 
first term, the amount of [oofit. Later on, we shall have to intro- 
dnoe the second term—the amount of capital—^into the discussion; 
for the present, however, it is desirable to give attention to the 
equation as it stands. 

The expression (P =* IF, -f T — — J*) is no more than a 
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mathematical identity. It serves, however, to isdate the«'4hot<»8 
governing P; to provide a fulcrum on which our anal 3 rBis can be 
based. That analysis can be made from either a short4erm or 
a long-term point of view, or, what amounts to much the same 
thing, from the point of view of the variations of profit or fircnn 
the point of view of the absolute level of profit. In the short 
term we are interested in sudden variations in iHX>fit which have 
such a profound effect on thejiystem; in the long term we can 
ask ourselves why the rate of profit shows the downward trend 
that is observed. 


IV 

Taking the short-term aspect first, and looking at the four 
factors on the right-hand side of the equation from the point of 
view of their variability, we note that F, which consists of rent 
and interest, is by its nature practically fixed (except in so far 
as individual firms default on their payments under these heads 
and thereby reduce the total for the community). 8, wcnrkers’ 
savings, is not a fixed factor, but at the same time it probably 
does not make any violent changes. In so far as it does change, 
the change is likely to be gradual and in the same direction as 
employment and the national income as a whole. Its changes 
therefore are not independent, but dependent, and can be taken 
into account in particular cases after the more variable factors 
governing the employment situation have been determined. 

The same applies, mvtatia miUandis, to the factor T; with the 
exception that since gross profits generally vary more widely 
and more suddenly than wages and salaries, and that the capital¬ 
ists are in any case in a position to vary their consumption 
expenditure with few greater freedom and by far greater pro¬ 
portions than the workers, we should expect T to react more 
rapidly and in greater degree than 8 to any change in the general 
economic situation. 

It is the final item, IFj, that carries most of the weight. 
is the amount of money paid out to workers engaged in making 
goods for investment. It varies, therefore, directly with invest¬ 
ment itself, probably representing two-thirds of the cost of 
new investment. Net investment is a very variable item : as was 
pointed out earlier, it may be negative as well as positive; and 
it is not unusual for net investment to vary, even i^art from 
wars, from a large plus to an equally large minus in the course of 
a few years. 

The short-term fiuotuations in P can therefore be attributed 
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mamly to the fMtor YF]—^whioh varies directly with net in¬ 
vestment. If „ however, will be large only in a situation in which 
Wi is also large and employment is good. 8 will therefore tend to 
rise. Similarly the earnings (or expected earnings) of the capital¬ 
ists will also be growing, and T will therefore grow. The 
changes in T and 8 will to some extent neutralise one another; 
the balance will probably rest on the aide of T. F, as we have 
said, is more or less fixed, but in a period of rising employment 
and profits there will be fewer defaults, and F will therefore 
tend to be slightly greater. New contracts, for rent or interest, 
will also be made at higher rates, and will gradually tend to raise 
the level of F ; but only with a considerable time lag. In sum, 
an increase in IF, wiU probably mean an equal or greater rise in 
P ; and vice versa. 

The interest of this analysis is now revealed : changes in the 
level of profits (on goods for consumption) are directly dependent 
on changes in the level of new investment. And since change 
in the rate of profit is the main factor determining the general 
level of emplo 3 nnent (and hence of income), we arrive at the same 
conclusion as that derived from the Keynesian analysis—namely, 
that the crucial factor determining income is investment. We 
have, however, arrived at this conclusion by more detailed steps 
and with closer reasoning; in particular, the category P has found 
its true place in the picture, as an essential connectii^ link. 
Keynes’s “ marginal e£Qciency of capital ” is, in spite of the care 
which he devoted to it, an elusive sprite, “ determined, as it is, 
by the uncontrollable and disobedient psychology of the business 
world.” ^ It is the ” sudden collapse in the marginal efficiency of 
capital ” which is the chief explanation of the economic crisis; 
but we are left in doubt as to the factors responsible for these 
sudden movements. In our analysis, however, we can claim that 
the variations in P are not incalculable nor unpredictable; 
they provide a very substantial and concrete basis on which to 
explain the actual variations in business “ confidence.” 

The relation P = + T — 8 — F (which can also be written 

for short in the form P = IF„ provided the existence of the other 
factors is not forgotten) clearly provides an explanation of the 
inherent instability of the firee enterprise system. For the two 
leading terms— P and IF,—are each'dependent on one another. 
Say, for example, there is an increase in investment—^whioh 
means an increase in IF, and hence of P. The higher level of 
profits in the industries making goods for consumption will in 
* Otntral Thaary, p. S17. 
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turn encourage optimism, and there unll be a further rise in in¬ 
vestment, and so of The process is therefore cumulative: 
activity and employment will increase in all sections of industry; 
and the more investment rises the higher will be the profits of 
current production. 

What is the end of the story; and why should it have an end ? 
The reason, I think, is the threat of the competition of the new 
capital with the old, which produces a critical situation, and a 
sudden reversal of expectations in the business world. This in 
turn is much modified in its results by a second factor, namely 
the degree of monopoly. 

In a boom, business-men are rapidly expanding their commit¬ 
ments ; their holdings of new investments are increasing. These 
investments are for the most part in industries which are in 
competition with existing industries, although during the earlier 
period of new capital construction this fact may be temporarily 
obscured. WhUe some business-men will make their new invest¬ 
ments in the form of an expansion to their existing plant, others 
will launch out into new spheres of activity. They will not have 
complete information as to the existing capacity in that industry; 
at any rate they will not know their cmnpetitors’ plans for ex¬ 
pansion. That is part of the logic of an unplanned economy. 
As time passes, however, and plans begin to mature, it will begin 
to dawn upon the men concerned that there is such an excess of 
new capacity coming into operation—all at once—that prices 
are bound to collapse. The new processes and the up-to-date 
plant which is coming in on the tidal wave of the boom will be 
able to afford to take prices well below those hitherto ruling in 
the market. There is nothing terrible in that for Ihe newcomer ; 
provided prices do not fall below the level at which his new plant 
can operate he will be satisfied. But for the old inhabitant of 
the market the new machinery spells disaster. His old plant will 
suddenly find itself high and dry—well above the supply curve 
for the industry—and he is threatened with the loss not merely 
of his profits, but, if the price falls below the level of marginal 
cost, with his capital also, (for it is doubtful if he will be able 
to realise very much on its sale). If he is lucky, he will be able to 
make an agreement with his competitors to restrict production, 
maintain prices, and so keep his capital intact. But in any case 
he will have lost his enthusiasm for new investment; and the 
“ marginal efficiency of capital ” will have fallen very low indeed 
in his estimation. So the system will pass frqm a state of high 
expectations and confidence to one of abysmal depression. 
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An objeoti<m may be raised at this point that if business-men 
were not to react in this fashion, as they face the advancing tide 
of new productive capacity, but were bravely to face the issue, 
and continue to place new orders for plant and equipment, there 
would be no need for any crisis or ensuing collapse. For so long 
as If 2 maintained, P also will be maintained, and the market 
will be in no danger. That is quite a legitimate observation; 
but it ignores the fundamental fact that the individual business¬ 
man has to choose his path on his own account and without know¬ 
ing what his competitors will do; still less can he trust them to 
carry out a common policy of such a bold and hazardous character. 
He is compelled to take ^t thought for himself; and the upshot 
is that the devil takes all. No solution of this difficulty within 
the framework of free enterprise is conceivable. 

It was stated above that a second factor in the situation is 
the degree of monopoly. The crisis, for the reasons outlined 
above, is inevitable; but its consequences, the depth and the 
length of the depression, depend on the degree of monopoly. 
Briefly, we may contrast the typical crisis of the m id-nineteenth 
century, which was followed by a short depression and then a 
recovery which carried economic activity well above the level 
reached in the same stage of the previous cycle, with the situation 
between the two Great Wars, when the rate of advance was very 
much slowed down. The explanation, as I see it, lies in the fact 
that the earlier period was one of true competition; not perhaps 
“ perfect ” competition, but the nearest to that blissful state 
that the world has yet known. In this state, a boom, with its 
accompanying flood of new investment, might lead to the ruin of 
hundreds of producers, knocked out by more modern and more 
efficient machinery, but for every failure there was an equivalent 
success, and while the losers might feel deeply “ depressed" 
about future prospects, the winners would be feeling very pleased 
with themselves, and quite ready to start a new round in the 
battle. After a short period of digestion in which the new plant 
and equipment would be brought into operation, and the full 
effect of its competition brought to bear on the older inhabitants, 
the economy would be ready for a new wave of investment, which 
by the nature of the P ws relation is bound to take the form of 
a boom rather than a steady increase. 

Competition, however, is an unstable and inherently self- 
destructive state of affairs. Natural selection encourages the larger 
firm, which, as a general rule, is the mote successful in the struggle. 
With the progress of the years the guildsman gives place to the 
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merchant and the manufacturer;- steam replaoes water; the 
division of labour grows; mass-production and the oonve 3 ror belt 
finally take control. And meantime the independent shop is 
replaced by the chain store; the local bank becomes a bramsh 
of the “ Big Five ”; and even the simplest services are performed 
by the agents of a national enterjHise. In these latter da 3 is, 
in Britain at least, the boom has lost its old exuberance and 
the depression has become more prolonged and more highly 
organised. For with fewer and larger firms there is more know¬ 
ledge about competitors’ activities and it is less easy for new¬ 
comers to enter the field; in some oases it is practically impossible. 
While the inherent instability of the P = relation is therefore 
still present, aided by the lack of planning or co-ordination in the 
system, it is not so likely to lead to a prolonged and intensive 
boom as previously. Disillusionment comes sooner, before the 
economy has expanded to the full extent of its capacity; and 
when it does come it is not met as hitherto by wholesale bank¬ 
ruptcies, as in the days when there were hundreds of small 
competitors, but more often by an agreement between the 
competitors (only a handful in many oases) on restriction of 
production and maintenance of prices. 


V 

Having studied the implications of our equation from the short¬ 
term point of view, we may now proceed to discuss the long-term 
aspect. There are two factors affecting the long-term rate of 
profit: firstly, the amount of profit; secondly, the amount of 
capital employed. The latter point has hitherto been ignored as 
having comparatively little bearing on the short-term situation; 
but when we come to the long term it obviously has very great 
importance. In twenty years, for example, the total amount 
of capital, even though increasing slowly, may have doubled, 
with the result that unless there is an equivalent increase in the 
amount of profit earned, the rate of profit will have fallen. Now, 
in a progressive state, in which is positive, the annual in¬ 
crements to total capital employed will have a continuously 
depressing infiuence on the rate of profit, unless there is a 
compensating rise in JP. Our problem therefore is to examine the 
long-term trend of P. 

We mpst first note that in the long term the tendency will be 
for F to move parallel to P. The item rent may, it is true, show 
a secular tendency to increase, with the increase of population 
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and income; but it represents only a minor proportion of the 
whole. Interest, on the other hand, will move normally in the 
same direction as business profits. The margin between the two 
may vary with changes in commercial conditions and practice and 
with the BO-caUed schedule of liquidity preferences. But since 
interest and profit are both in the final analysis different forms of 
return on the investment of capital, the general rule will be for 
them to move parallel. It will ^ better, therefore, if we transfer 
the item F to the left-hand side of the equation so as to give us 
gross profits (Q), the movement of which in the long term will 
represent the direction of movement of P. So O' = IT* 4- 2* — 

We shall assume for the purposes of illustration that the 
long-term period under discussion is one of increasing national 
income, both absolutely and per head. Taking the terms of the 
equation one by one we receive the following impressions: 8 will 
tend to rise, at least parallel with the increase of national income; 
T will also tend to rise on account of the increase of national 
income, but it may tend to fall on account of the gradual' re¬ 
duction in the size of the purely capitalist class (one person with 
an income of £2000 per year will probably spend less on con¬ 
sumption than two persons with incomes of £1000 per year each). 
Furthermore, with the growth of savings made by salaried persons 
for security, insurance, superannuation, etc., there may be an 
increasing proportion of income earned on capital which is auto¬ 
matically saved. The same tendency may be indicated by the 
growth of undistributed profits as a proportion of total profits, 
due in part at least to the favourable treatment of undistributed 
profits in respect of taxation. The analysis of T therefore is 
inconclusive; the weight of argument seems to fall on the side of 
a gradual fall in T over the long term. If this is so, the change in 
both the items T and —8 is negative and the whole burden of 
maintaining (and increasing) O rests on Tf^. 

IFf is directly proportional to new investment. In the long 
term, therefore, the movement of gross profits is directly dependent 
on the scale of new investment activity, which, in order to main¬ 
tain a given level of gross profits, must increase by at least as 
much as the fall in capitalist consumption plus the increase in 
workers’ savings. And if it is desired to maintain a given rate 
of gross profit, then new investment must increase by an additional 
amount each year sufficient to compensate for the umual growth 
of the total value of capital employed. It is evident therefore 
that (unless there is a rise in T or a fall in 8) the only possibility 
of maintainii^ a given rate of gross profit is through a steadily 
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inoreasing rate of new investment, an increase which will take the 
form of a geometrical progression. 

There is in the long term, as in the short, an inherent element 
of instability about the system. A system which calls for a 
constantly increasing rate of new investment in order to maintain 
the existing rate of return on capital is one which seems on the 
face of it so absurdly unworkable that it is a miracle that it shoiild 
have survived so long. There are, however, other factors which, in 
my opinion, have helped to overcome this difficulty in the past. 

Under widely competitive conditions the repercussions of a 
general programme of investment are different from those arising 
in conditions of highly monopolistic competition. In a market 
of several hundred competitors there is little danger that the 
application of a new process will be made by all producers at once. 
The new plant brought into operation by the more advanced 
producers will undercut that operated by the more backward, 
and the gain of one producer will be at the expense of another, 
for whom the more fortunate has no feelings of responsibility, 
financial or otherwise. As the number of producers shrinks, 
however, it is less and less possible for one producer to gain a long 
lead on all the others; and even when he does do so, his com¬ 
petitors are financially strong and powerful enough to stand the 
racket for quite a time—long enough in many cases to overcome 
their handicap. Nor is it any longer so easy for a complete new¬ 
comer to penetrate the market, bringing with him nothing but his 
new equipment and having no vested interest in the old. In the 
days of smaller and more competitive units such invasions of 
foreign territory were quite feasible and were, of course, a great 
stimulus to the rate of investment. In the present generation a 
larga..firm has to weigh up many tricky possibilities before it 
launches out into new investment even in its own market. Can 
there be any guarantee that competitors will not follow suit? 
In that case the market may be glutted from all sides and no one 
will be the gainer. It is not surprising, therefore, that the big 
producers should be driven quite frequently towards the trade 
agreement on prices, output, and the rest, as the only means of 
preventing cut-throat competition and mutual impoverishment. 

There is a further point of difference between competitive 
and monopolistic conditions, a point which has probably had even 
more bearing on the rate of new investment than those hitherto 
discussed., When a producer is undercut and beaten, not only 
does his successful rival accumulate his previous customers, who 
provide the additional revenue which justifies the new investment 
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made, but actual losses are incurred by the defeated firm. These 
losses provide a sort of premium to the system as a whole; the 
community benefits from the death of one of its members. Stated 
in terms of the symbols used above, the position is as follows: 
in the first instance a successful competitor acquires by his 
activities a greater proportion of the aggregate of profits of the 
community as a whole. These come out of^lF,, T, etc.—t.e., 
from the expenditure on consumption of the capitalists and those 
workers who are employed on making goods for investment. 
But if, in addition, an individual firm makes a trading loss, then 
there is a portion of that firm’s Wi pa}nnents which are in the 
bands of consumers and which are not needed to cover the opst 
side of the trading account. They become therefore, for the com¬ 
munity as a whole, a net addition to profits. 

Competition can claim a strange but vitally important quality ; 
it is a system which grows by feeding on itself. The losing con¬ 
testants in the struggle for existence are discarded and “ liquid¬ 
ated,” but their memory lives on; the bread which they have 
thrown upon the waters comes back to their successors as strength 
and sustenance and as a justification of the enterprise of the 
competitors who brought them to their doom. In this manner 
competition provides a stimulus to investment which overcomes 
the depressing factors previously examined; and in so far as 
is lifted to a higher level, so O also is automatically raped for the 
community as a whole. But in the period of increasing monopoly 
these advantages diminish; and today we live in the period in 
which the depressing factors reign supreme. 

Having studied the Profit Equation from both the shcurt- and 
the long-term points of view, it is time to summarise the argument. 
The interdependence of P and in the short term is the under¬ 
lying cause of the instability typical of an unplanned economy. 
Boom conditions are cumulative up to the point at which the new 
capital threatens to destroy the earnings of the old. “ Crisis ” 
supervenes and the spiral reverses its action. The ensuing 
depression is longer and more severe under conditions of monopoly 
than ill competition. In the long term'the gross rate of profit is 
subject to the continuously depressing influence of the inability 
of investment to keep pace with (1) the growth of workers’ 
savings, (2) the reduction in capitalist expenditure on consumption, 
and (3) the constantly increasing value of the total capital em¬ 
ployed. These depressing influenoes are overcome in conditions 
of competition through the^saorifioe of the defeated and the 
accrual of their losses to the benefit of the successful. With the 
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pMsing of these conditions the long-tenn depressing influence cm 
the rate of pn^t is reinstated. 


VI 

We can now return to the Keynesians. When interpreted in 
terms of our fundamental equation theiT prescription amounts to 
this: that the GoVemment should take measures which will raise 
the level of profit, by introducing a new factor on to the right- 
hand side of the equation, namely Government expenditure. 
If we call this factor E ^ the equation now reads : 

G=W^ + T-S + E. 

The character of JS? is determined by the source from which it is 
derived on the one hand and the purpose for which it is used on 
the other. The source may be either borrowing or taxation. In 
either event the money must (by definition) come primarily from 
the unspent incomes of the capitalists. The purposes on which 
the money is spent may be manifold; the object is to put the 
money into the hands of the working-class, either as a direct 
increase of their income in the form of an allowance or a subsidy, 
or in return for work performed, when it is spent on employment 
in the building of roads, schools, etc., or in the provision of 
services such as teaching, doctoring, etc. 

What effect can these measures have on the employment 
situation ? The logic of the proposals is that an increase in E 
will raise 0, and thus stimulate employment—on the assumption 
that when profits rise business-men expand their activities and 
order new machinery. This assumption is pretty well correct in 
normal times and in competitive conditions. But the unique 
feature of the situation we are now considering is that in order to 
raise gross profits the incomes derived from those profits are to be 
taxed, or at least the savings out of those incomes borrowed; 
the incentive provided by increased consumer demand is thus to a 
greater or lesser degree negated by the manner in which con¬ 
sumers are provided with their extra incomes. The force of this 
“ disincentive ” depends cm several considerations: Ifirstly, 
whether the Government expenditure is financed by taxation or 
by borrowing; secondly, whether the Government expenditure 
is used to finance enterprises which enter into competition with 
private enterpi^ or is directed into more “ harmless ” channels. 

The taction of profits in order j|;o subsidise workers’ incomes 

^ For the purpose of this article 1 shall define M as the net effect of Gk>vemnient 
transactions on the inccnne of the workers. 
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80 M to improve demand is a self-negatmg operation, and can 
faardly be expected to lead to any improvement in employment. 
There wUl also be repercussions, such as a reduction in T and 
an inwease in 8, which will leave the level of profits lower in 
the final analysis than they were before the poUoy was brought 
into operation. Full employment cannot be achieved by taxation 
alone in a free enterprise economy. It may be suggested, it is 
true, that, provided the taxation falls on aU capitalist incomes 
equally, and ^ce all the benefit of the increased consumer 
demand accrues to net pofits, there will be a certain transfer of 
income from fixed incomes (rent and interest) to business profits, 
which will provide an incentive for greater employment. But it 
is doubtful whether the rentier and business sections of the 
capitalist class are sufficiently distinct to give any basis for 
this argument; and there are still the repercussions of T and 8 
to be contended with. 

If, on the other hand, the Glovemment expenditure is financed 
by loans, the situation is rather difierent. The capitalists, who 
are providing the source from which increased consumer demand 
is financed, do not lose title to their wealth; they become the 
owners of a Government debt, and are entitled to an annual interest 
payment out of national revenue. The growth of the national 
debt becomes the means of increasing profits, and the increase in 
the profits is in turn converted into more national debt. In 
effect therefore business-men are invited to increase employment 
in return for increased holdings of the national debt. Now this 
proposition may be acceptable for a limited period and in special 
circumstances. Thus it is acceptable in time of war when no 
better alternative presents itself, and when it is also taken for 
granted that the process will not go on for ever. Even so, there 
is not much enthusiasm for the arrsmgement. But do these con¬ 
ditions obtain in times of peace ? It does not seem to me to be 
a practical proposal as a long-term policy. The donkey may 
follow the carrot for a limited period, but once he becomes con¬ 
vinced that he is merely operating a mechanism which keeps the 
carrot out of reach, he will cease to show any further interest. 
Interest on the national debt is, as we all ^ow in these en¬ 
lightened days, a transfer payment; apd within the framework of 
a fuU employment policy that transfer becomes merely a transfer 
from one pocket of the capitalist class to the other. Increased 
holdings of the national debt do not therefore represent increased 
accumulations of real wealth to the capitalist class. 

Even, however, in the short term, in which a policy of deficit 
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financing may be acceptable to fne enterprise, there ate strict 
limits to the purposes for which the money may be used without 
becoming a brake* on private industry. If, for example, the 
Government seeks to ei^r a field in which it is in direct, or even 
indirect, competition with private firms, it will be threatening to 
undorcut the profitability of the private sector, and to that extent 
reducing the effectiveness of its deficit expenditure on the in¬ 
centive to increase employment. This is the reason for the 
curious preference, noted by J. M. Keynes, for “ whoUy ‘ waste¬ 
ful ’ forms of loan expenditure rather than for partly wasteful 
forms.” ^ 

Our conclusion is that the Keynesian prescription for “ full 
employment in a firee society ” is applicable only as a temporary 
policy of deficit finance, and provided that the numey is only spent 
on purposes which do not bring the Oovemmeni into competition 
with private business. The situation is not, however, one which 
calls for merely temporary remedies, nor can any Government, 
in Britain at least, afford to divert any large part of its labour 
force into ” harmless ” forms of employment. The truth is that 
full emplo 3 nment under present conditions must involve a very 
great increase in the rate of new investment, not merely on account 
of the labour which must be absorbed, but because of the powerful 
needs of re-equipment and reconstruction of many of our most 
vital'industries and services. Such an intensive investment 
programme would temporarily raise the level of profits; yet it 
is very doubtful if private industry, in its present monopolistic 
state can be expected to make the effort, for fear of the ultimate 
depreciation of its existing capital holdings. Nor is industry any 
more happy at the prospect of the Government taking over 
its investment responsibilities. Who then is to cut the knot? 
May not the system of private enterprise have to yield eventually 
to the planners ? 

H. F, Lydall 

Welwyn Garden City. 


^ Ocntrat Theory, p. 129, 



CAUSES OF THE SUPERIOR EFFICIENCY OF U.S.A. 
INDUSTRY AS ,COMPARED WITH BRITISH INDUSTRY » 

The theory that the euperior efficiency of the U.S. industry 
is due to the larger size of the market is expressed in each of 
three diffident forms. The first form of the theory is that the 
individual enterprises in the United States enjoy the advantages 
of larger markets. If the advantage is indeed of this form, it is 
difficult to see why England should not secure similar advantages 
by having relatively fewer firms in each industry. 

The second form of the theory is that the groups of firms in 
each industry in the United States enjoy a larger market for the 
product of the industry. If this is the form of the advantage which 
the United States enjoy, then England could secure the same 
advantages if she concentrated her industrial effort upon a smaller 
number of industries, so that each of these industries would secure 
a larger world market. 

The third' form of the theory is that the United States secures 
greater efficiency of production because of the greater size of 
W whole economy. This is the only one of the three explanations 
which indicates a final reason for the United States advantage 
which England cannot hope to overcome. But an examination 
of the historical evidence and a study of the variation of pro¬ 
ductivity between different countries to-day both throw consider¬ 
able doubt upon whether this third kind of advantage due to the 
large size of the economy as a whole is reaUy so very important. 

Historical Evidence 

The superior efficiency of the United States industry is no 
new phenomenon. Indeed, as long ago as 1870 the superiority in 
efficiency of the United States industry over the British seems 
to have been as great as it is to-day. But in 1870, the market for 
the United States industry as a whole was probably smaller than 
the market for British industry as a whole. It is therefore difficult 
to account for the superior efficiency of the United States industry 
to-day by reference to the larger size of its market to-day. 

^ This article has been compiled £rom some unfinished notes le^ by Erwin 
Rothbarih at his death, Alteratioiis have been reduced to a minim u m for fear 
of misrepresenting the author*s original ideas. 

No. 223.— LVIe B B 
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It is difficult, of couTBc, to make any precise comparison 
between the size of the United States market and the British 
market; one reason for this is that we have to make due allowance 
for transport costs when we measure the size of the market; 
we must also make allowance for the average purchasing power of 
the individuals who compose the market. The question which 
we have to answer is: How many units could the United States 
industry sell if the price charged ex-factory were the same as the 
price charged ex-factory by British industry? But all that we 
know is the actual number of units sold by United States industry 
and British industry respectively in various localities. Only 
when we can find localities with similar purchasing power, but 
which, owing to different distances from the source of supply, 
pay different prices for the same product, are we able to isolate 
and measure the influence of transport costs on the size of the 
market. We may then estimate the size of the market as 
being the aggregate amount which can be sold for a given 
ex-factory price a, say, which will be equal to P — yn, where 
P is the price paid at the selling point, rr is the transport cost 
per mile, and y is the distance of the selling point from the 
factory. 

No such refined calculations are needed in order to show that 
the United States market in 1870 was less than the British market, 
for at that time the population of the United States was no larger 
than that of the United Kingdom, and it was thinly spread over 
the vast area of the continent. Since transport costs by land were 
then much higher than transport costs by sea, their effect in 
reducing the United States market was far more serious than their 
effect on the United Kingdom market. Moreover, with low marine 
transport costs, the United Kingdom was able to sell its goods to 
Belgium, Holland, France and parts of Germany and Italy far 
more easily than the eastern states of the U.S.A. could sell to the 
states of the far west. It is therefore clear that the United 
Kingdom was selling to a larger market than the United States in 
1870, so that the relatively higher efficiency of the United States 
industry at that date cannot have been due to any superiority 
of the size of the market which they served. 

Evidence from Interregional Comparisons 

Further doubt is cast on the theory that a large market for 
the whole economy is the source of the United States efficiency 
by the fact that the industries of the Southern States of the U.S.A. 
are not particularly efficient, although they have as easy an access 
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to the large markets as the industries of the rest of the U.S.A. 
On the other hand, the industries of Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand and Argentina all show high efficiency without having 
access to particularly large markets. On these grounds, we are led 
to reject the theory that the availability of a large market is the 
explanation of the high efficiency of U.S.A. industry. 

AUemative Theories to Explain U.8.A. Efficiency 

“Age of Industry ” Theory. The superior efficiency of United 
States industry is sometimes attributed to the fact that it de¬ 
veloped more recently than the British industry, and was thus 
able to adopt more up-to-date techniques. British industry was, 
on this theory, hampered by the possession of antiquated equip¬ 
ment on which it had to pay overhead charges. It is doubtful, 
however, whether a detailed comparison of British and American 
industry would lend much support to this theory. 

On the other hand, it is certainly a common belief that 
American industrialists are always more ready to scrap industrial 
equipment than are their British counterparts. This may be due 
to capital being more readily obtainable in the United States, but 
it may also be due to a psychological difference between the 
adventurous employers of the United States and the more con¬ 
servative British employers. It is interesting to speculate how far 
the superior efficiency of the United States industry may be due to 
a readiness to take on a venture which is in fact quite irrational 
from the point of view of the individual employer concerned, 
although it benefits his country by increasing efficiency and 
stimulating business. 

Availability of Land, In any country where land is readily 
available in large quantities, labour is likely to be expensive. 
For the income of the industrial worker must be sufficiently high 
to present an attractive alternative to his cultivating the land for 
his own profit. Thus the high productivity of labour in American 
industry at the beginning of this century can be explained by the 
fact that industry had to instal labour-saving equipment and to 
economise in the use of labour until its productivity was sufficiently 
far higher than it was in agriculture to enable relatively attractive 
wages to be paid in industry. The same explanation will account 
for the high productivity of labour in Canadian and Argentinian 
industry until quite recently. Kaldor has raised an objection to 
this theory by pointing out that in American industry the pro¬ 
portionate share of labour in the total product has always been 
lower than it is in British industry. This does hot seem to be a 
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valid objection to the thecnry; for the superficial paradox is 
explained by the following facts : (1) Ammoan industry is more 
highly mechanised than British industry; (2) the supply of labour 
is less elastic compared to the supply of capital in 17.S. industry 
than in U.K. industry. 

Size of Market for Standardised Products. The ease with which 
the United States industry has been able to instaU mass-production 
methods is probably due as much to the structure of the buying 
public as to anything else; for the United States public is very 
ready to buy standard articles which are not differentiated by 
marked individual features. In the United Kingdom, on the 
other hand, there remains an aristocracy and a middle class 
'impregnated with aristocratic ideas, who reject mass-produced 
articles and insist on articles with individual character. These 
fancy goods cannot be mass-produced conveniently because the 
process of production differs between aU the specialised articles 
and it pays small firms to specialise in the production of particular 
products. 

If this theory of the successful use of mass production in the 
United Statre were correct, it might be expected that the “ colonial ’' 
countries would have benefited to the same extent, since they also 
serve a public which is content with standardised goods. The only 
reason that firms in the “ colonial ” coimtries are not in fact found 
to have grown to the same extent as those in the United States, 
is that their transport costs are considerably higher, so that no 
individual firm can grow beyond a certain point without coming 
up against market limitations. 

Both these last two explanations are valid, and account for the 
superior efficiency of United States industry. On the one band 
the availability of large amoimts of land and the consequent 
scarcity of labour have stimulated industry to install labour-saving 
machinery which has resulted in high efficiency. On the other 
hand the same plenty of land and scarcity of labour have resulted 
in a social structure which has put purchasing power in the hands 
of those who are ready to buy large quantities of standardised 
goods but who do not favour the purchase of aristocratic goods of 
high individual quality. Thus the special structure of the market 
in the United States has resulted in the production of products 
where the economies of mass production by labour-saving 
machinery have been particularly high. Both our explanations 
go back to the ample supply of land in the United States as the 
fundamental explanation of the superior effidenoy of her industry 
to-day. 
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0l)jeetion8 to the Last Two Theories 

One obvious objectioii to these theories is that land is no 
longer a free good in the United States. This is quite true, but 
it is only claimed that in the first instance the ready availability 
of land and the consequent scarcity of labour caused the United 
States industry to become more efficient than that of any other 
country. Once the tendency towards large-scale production had 
become established it became self-reinforced and operated in¬ 
dependently of its original cause, because it had created a buying 
public which was predisposed to pay for large quantities of mass- 
produced goods. In the United Kingdom, where industry never 
began to become efficient in mass-production methods, the market 
remained specialised and the forces of market imperfection are 
much' more deeply ingrained, so that the size of the market and 
mechanisation and output per head all remained limited. The 
preference for “ craftsmanship in British industry is probably 
due to this fact of aristocratic buying ba'bits and to the relative 
abimd&nce of labour much more than it is due to the lack of 
scientific training of British business men. 


Economies of Large Scale 

The advantages which the American economy has derived 
from the large scale of production have been very considerable, 
although they may in some cases have been exaggerated. They 
may all be explained in terms of the complementarity of in¬ 
divisible processes of production. 

One example is the large scientific instruments industry in 
the United States which supplies an industry which consists of 
large firms. One of the chief reasons for the large size of the 
firms in the consuming industry is the indivisibility of some of 
the productive units which they employ. It is only because there 
is a considerable number of these large consuming firms that the 
mass production of scientific instruments in the United States 
is profitable. 

During the war a large number of mechanical devices for 
making measurements and for the opwation of quality control werh 
produced and used in the United States. There grew up on this 
basis a very large industry for the production of these machines. 
It may be argued even in this case that although the great size 
of the whole United States economy facilitated the rajud intro¬ 
duction o£ such machines, their use need not really be confined to 
large-scale industries, and that the extensive and inofitable use 
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of these devices in America was chiefly due to the scientific 
outlook of the managers of the large American firms. Indeed, the 
scientific instruments industry in Sweden is also very highly 
developed although they had to start from small beginnings with 
a small market and to build up their export connection. In that 
country the early growth of the industry depended upon the high 
development of actuarial mathematics and the use of calculating 
machines by insurance companies. 

It would be absurd to suggest that the advantages of large- 
scale production are solely based on the indivisibility of certain 
productive processes. The point is that large scale is an ad¬ 
vantage whenever there are complementary relations between 
large-scale productive processes. This may be illustrated by 
means of an imaginary example. Suppose that the optimum size 
of a blast furnace is large for reasons connected with fuel economy, 
and that the products of the blast furnace are used by a rolling 
mill where the optimum size is also large. Then, unless the capacity 
of the rolling mill is an exact multiple of the capacity of the blast 
furnace, it will be necessary to use more than one rolling mill in 
order to maintain both the blast furnaces and the rolling mills in 
continuous production. Indeed, if the ratio of the capacity of 
the rolling mill to that of the blast furnace is some inconvenient 
fraction, such as 7 to 5, it will evidently be necessary to use quite 
a large number of rolling mills (5 in our, example) to ensure 
continuous working of both the blast furnaces and the rolling 
mills. 

Too much stress must not be attached to arguments of this 
kind. For example, it has been argued that the high cost of 
scientific research gives an advantage to large firms. But 
theoretically scientific research could be carried on by independent 
organisations who would sell their results to firms of all sizes. 
Although small and medium firms could theoretically share the 
advantages of scientific research in this way for a moderate fee 
and without incurring the heavy cost involved by carrying out 
their own research, such a solution is iK)t practicable under present 
conditions because of the high degree of business secrecy and 
because of the lack of scientific training amongst the managers of 
medium and small firms. For these reasons, large firms do 
secure an advantage under this head, but these advantages 
depend upon the secretiveness of industrial managers rather than 
on the large scale of the enterprises. 

In general, we find that what at first seems to be an advantage 
due to large scale frequently turns out to be an advantage con- 
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ting^t on various special features of the present productive 
system. For instance, the advantage may depend on the character 
of the bu 3 mig public, or on the imperfection of the division of 
labour which is itself due in the last resort to the monopolistic 
tendencies of a produptive system run for private profit. The 
private ownership of the firms then limits the scope of entei^rise 
and scientific initiative, whereas if there was division of labour 
that-enterprise would obtain fuller scope. 

It is still true, on the other hand, that in a large economy 
like the American economy private enterprise itself will often 
provide the remedy, whereas in a smaller economy only the State 
can provide the scientific research or other services needed. Thus 
private enterprise in the United States provides widespread 
information based on market research, and there are also firms 
providing specialists in quality control techniques. The reason 
for this is the development of the scientific outlook amongst the 
managements of many large firms in the United States. Once 
such a service as market research has been provided at all through 
a market, competition tends to spread it to a far wider circle 
of firms than the large firms who in the first instance fostered its 
pi'ovision. Where there are a sufficient number of large firms to 
introduce the service in the first instance, they enable it to be 
j)rovided eventually for large and small firms alike. This ex¬ 
perience in the United States suggests that in smaller countries 
althougli public intervention may be necessary for providing 
such services in the first instance, yet once their use has become 
widespread the provision of them could be taken over from the 
State by a number of competing private firms. Experience alone 
can decide whether this is so, and unless the market proves 
sufficiently large to allow competition to develop in the provision 
of the service, the State should continue to provide it. 

The Future of the Small Firm 

Although under present conditions large firms in large in¬ 
dustries certainly do secure several advantages over small firms, 
these advantages are likely to become less important as scientific 
training becomes more widespread so that a larger number of 
competent scientists can be employed at moderate salaries. 

The availability of scientifically trained staff will give a new 
lease of life to the small firm.s in those industries where production 
at d. small scale can be partially standardised. When the^smaU 
firm is almost as well staffed with scientists as the large finn» it 
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will have overoome one of its greatest disadvantages, and various 
advantages of small scale will agcun be felt. 

The chief of these advantages is that the manager of the small 
firm can devote his individual judgment to every stage of his 
business both in manufacturing and marketing. There are 
other advantages also: for example, there is more scope for 
enterprise in small business than m large business. Another 
advantage, which largely aocoimts for the preference of Jewish 
employers for small business, is that the humam relations in 
small firms are less impersonal than in large firms. Another 
potential advantage, which will be felt only when technical 
knowledge has become widespread and trade unions are firmly 
established in all firms, is that small firms should be able to 
provide more scope for the workers. 

For these various reasons, the spread of scientific training 
and a reasoned outlook is likely to diminish the purely economic 
advantage of the large firm, so that men of independence and 
judgment will more often choose to accept the hazards of small- 
scale business because of the variety and the interesting oppor¬ 
tunities for individual enterprise which it offers them. 

E. Rothbarth 



THE WORKING OP RUBBER REGULATION» 


I 

1. The International Rubber Regulation Scheme was in effective 
operation from June 1934 to the early part of 1942, and during 
this period it controlled 97% of world rubber exports. It was a 
quota scheme,* with basic quotas allotted to the participating 
territories (which covered over 99% of the area imder rubber), 
and exports were restricted in accordance with rates of release 
{wescribed by the International Rubber Regulation Committee 
(I.R.R.C.). This body of representatives of the participating 
countries was throughout its existence presided over by a high- 
ranking British civil servant, who was leader and voting member 
of the Malayan delegation. The leader and voting member of 
the Netherlands East Indies (N.E.I.) delegation was also a 
high Government official. With quantitatively insignificant 
exceptions, all the voting members were Government officials. 
The scheme applied equally to estates and small-holdings.* 
It is relevant to what follows that, before the Japanese War, 

^ Extracted from material collooted by the writer aa Leon Fellow of the 
University of London. 

* Some definition of these terms is necessary. By Qtwia is meant the agreed 
notional productive ci^aoity, under reasonably favourable conditions, of each 
mdividual territory, calculated on the basis of 1929-32 exports, with allowances 
for areas immature during this period. The permissible output of any year 
was determined by the JRate oj Release fixed by the International Committee. 
The Actual Output in any year was usually in close accord with the Rate of Release. 

* The distinction between estates and smallholdmgs has always been clear, 
although the official line of division varies slightly in the different rubber-pro- 
ducing territories. The estates are imits of several hundred or thousand acres 
each, operated with substantial capital, and employing a large labour force in 
receipt of a cash wage. The smallholdmgs are essentiedly peasant holdings of 
two or three acres each, usually worked by the owner and his family, occasion¬ 
ally emplo 3 nng outside labour on a share basis. The smallholders are practically 
always referred to as natives, which is formally inaccurate for Malaya, British 
North Borneo and Sarawak (though not for the N.E.I.), where many of. the 
holdings are owned and worked by Chinese and not by Malays. Moreover, 
** native ** carries a connotation of inefilciency which certainly does not apply. 
Measured by long-period supply price, the smallholders are the more efficient 
class, thou^ their methods necessarily differ from those of the estates. For 
example, the much greater planting density on smallholdmgs reflects the absence 
of cash wage costs; speaking broadly, the smallholder tries to maxuniso the 3 rieid 
per acre and tlie estate the yield per tree--na point very generally overlooked 
by European observers. The economics of the different planting densities is an 
mteresting and complex subject which cannot be discussed* in detail here. ^ 
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rubber was not only much the most important export from the 
British Colonial Empire, but that it was also easily the most 
valuable cash crop grown by smallholders in the British or Dutch 
colonies. 

2. Under the Stevenson Restriction Scheme (1922-28), 
the average assessment per mature acre of Malayan smallholdings 
was about one-half of that of estates. After the withdrawal of that 
scheme, yields per mature acre on smallholdings were regularly 
much in excess of those on estates (of. Table IV, below), revealing 
the very substantial under-assessment of the smallholders under 
the Stevenson Scheme. When the 1934 Rubber Regulation Bill 
was debated in the F.M.S. Federal Council, the Malay spokesman, 
while supporting the proposed measure, anxiously pleaded for a 
fair share for smallholders in the Malayan territorial quota; 
he was given emphatic and specific assurances that this time 
justice would be done. 

In the light of these assurances, the following five tables ^ 
are of interest. The first two are purely formal summaries of the 
division of the Malayan quota. 


Table I 

Internal Distribution of the Malayan Territorial Quota,* 1934-40. 



Estates. 

Smallholdings. 

Thousand 

tons. 

Per cent, of 
Malayan 
quota 

Thousand 
. tons. 

Per cent, of 
Malayan 
quota. 

1934 . 

312 5 

61-1 

199-1 

38-9 

1935 . 

3346 

62-5 

200-4 

37-6 

1936 . 

352-6 t 

61-7 

219-4 

38-3 

1937 . 

373 2 

61-8 

230-9 

38-2 

1938 . 

377-4 

61-7 

234-6 

38-3 

1939 . 

395-9 

61-9 

244-0 

38-1 

1940 . 

407-4 

62 3 

246-4 

37-7 


* The total of these quotas shghtly exceeded the Malayan territorial quota, 
and this necessitated the eventual introduction of internal cuts (reductions in 
rates of release below the internationally agreed rate). 

t For administrative reasons, some properties owned by Indian money¬ 
lenders were transferred in 1936 from the estate to the smallholdings quota. 
Their assessments totalled some 6,000 tons, and to this extent all the tables 
slightly overstate the “ true ** smallholdings quota from 1936 onwards., 


^ They liave been derived from the official Anntial Reports of the Controller 
of Rubber, and from the official annual Malayan Rubber Statistics Handbook ^ 
supplemented in a few ini^tances by reference to the records of the l.R.R.C. 
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Table II 

QucOas of Malayan Estates and Smallholdings expressed in 
lb. per acre, 1934-1940. 


(To the nearest 5 lb.) 



Estates. 

Smallholdings. 

Per acre. 

Per mature 
acre. 

Per acre. 

Per mature 
acre. 

1934 . 



360 

385 

340 

365 

1936 . 



375 

405 

340 

355 

1936 . 



395 

420 

375 

385 

1937 . 



415 

440 

395 

400 

1938 . 



425 

450 

400 

405 

1939 . 



430 

470 

405 

420 

1940 . 


• 

435 

500 1 

405 

425 


The results of the quota division emerge from Tables III-V. 


Table III 

Comparison of Previous Output ♦ of Malayan Estates and 
Smallholdings mth their 1934 Quotas. 

(Tons, to the nearest 5,000 tons.) 



Estates. 

Small- 

holdmgs. 

London 
price, 
pence 
per lb. 

(a) Output for calendar year 1933 . 

240,000 

220,000 

3*2 

(6) Output for twelve months ending May 
1934 . 

250,000 

250,000 

45 

(c) Annual rate of production based on 
seasonally corrected output, March- 
May 1934 ..... 

i 

265,000 

300,000 

5-8 

(d) 1934 quotas ..... 

310,000 

200,000 

— 

(e) (d) as per cent, of (a) ... 

129 

91 

— 

{b) ... 

124 

80 

— 

(0 t . . . 

117 

67 

— 


* These are production figures; stock changes are aUowed for. 
f In the spring of 1934 the price was nearer to the price visualised under 
restriction than it had been m 1933. The quotas of different classes of pro¬ 
ducer may be considered fair if their ratio is roughly proportionate to approxi¬ 
mate unrestricted outputs at the prices envisaged under restriction. This lends 
special interest to the comparison of (c) with (d). 
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Tabus IV 

Annwil Outpvt of JSubber per Matvare Acre of Malayan Eetatea 
and SmdUholdings, 1929-40. 


(Lb., to the nearest 5 lb ) 



Estates 

Smallholdings. 

Smallholdings 
as per cent, 
of^estates. 

1929 





410 

485 

118 

1930 





380 

460 

121 

1931 





376 

446 

119 

1932 





366 

385 

106 

1933 





366 

466 

131 

1934 





Regulation mtroduced during the year 

1935 





295 

240 

81 

1936 





276 

230 

84 

1937 





376 

330 

88 

1938 





290 

200 

69 

1939 





290 

200 

69 

1940 





410 

370 

90 


These figures have been calculated by dividing the actual output by the 
mature area, t e , by the acreage five or more years old The sharp fluctuations 
m the last column m 1932-33 reflect the smallholders’ leaction to the very low 
prices of 1932, and to the recovery of 1933, and show the forward rismg supply 
curve of smallholders’ rubber The very low figures in the last column m 1988- 
39 are explamed by sales of rights by smaHholders to estates; ui 1940 the sales 
were m the reverse direction These transactions are discussed m the teict 


Table V 

Shares of Estates and Smallholdings in Malayan RvJbber 
Production y 1929-40 



Estates 

Smallholdings 

Tons 

As per cent, 
of total 
Malayan 
production 

Tons 

As per oent. 
of total 
Malayan 
production 

1929 

246,000 

66 2 

200,000 

44 8 

1930 

236,000 

64 6 

197,000 

46 4 

1931 

240,000 

65 1 

197,000 

44 9 

1932 

240,000 

67 6 

177,000 

42 4 

1933 

240,000 

62 2 

221,000 

47 8 

June-Dee 1933 

149,000 

50 9 

144,000 

49 1 

June i933-May 1934 . 

251,000 

49 7 

253,000 

603 

Jcun -May 1934 

102,000 

48 3 

107,000 

61 7 


Regulation introduced. 


June-Dee 1934 

160,000 

59 7 

108,000 

40-3 

1935 

243,000 

64 0 

137,000 

36*0 

1936 

233,000 

63 9 

132,000 

36 1 

1937 

314,000 

62 4 

189,000 

37 6 

1938 

246,000 

68 1 

116,000 

31*9 

1939 ; . . j 

246,000 

67 7 

117,000 

32 3 

1940 

334,000 

60 8 

216,000 

39 2 
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The implicaiion of these tables is clear. To forestall possible 
objections, it must be stated at <moe that sales of rights from 
smalUu^ers to estates, whether dfreotly or indirectly (via deiders 
who buy coupons first and unoouponed rubber subsequmitly), 
were n^ligible during this period, except in 1938 and 1939, 
when such sales took place to a small extent—^about 6% of the 
total quota in each year. In 1940 net sales were in a reverse 
direction, and the estates sold rights to smallholders via the 
dealers. The position can be ascertained at a glance by compar¬ 
ing the shares of estates and of smallholdings in Malayan produc¬ 
tion (Table V) with their shares in the quota (Table I). The 
different trends of the outputs of estates and of smallholdings 
reflect the enforced curtailment of the latter. It needs also to 
be stated that there was no “ overtapping ” by the smallholders 
in the years before the introduction of regulation. An official 
inquiry on bark consumption and bark reserves on Malayan 
smallholdings took place in 1931-33, and it found that the rate 
of bark consumption was far lower than had been believed, and 
that it was not in excess of the rate of bark renewal; bark reserves 
on the trees averaged about 7| years’ bark consumption.^* • 

It is possible to estimate very roughly the loss in fli cted on 
smallholders by their under-assessment. If the shares of estates 
and smallholdings in the quota had been proportionate to their 
probable unrestricted outputs at prices visualised under restric¬ 
tion, the quota would have been divided about equally. If the 
estate and smallholdings’ quotas had been calculated on the same 
basis as had been internationally adopted for the computation 

^ The results of this inquiry were published in an official booklet, Bark Con¬ 
sumption and Bark Beservss on Small Rubber Holdings xn Malaya (Department 
of Agriculture, S.S. and F.M.S., Economic Series No. 4, 1934). IHiis was the 
first systematic mquiry into conditions on Malayan smallholdings, and had been 
prompted by the obvious need to revise widely held views. The results were 
tn complete contradiction to the oft-repeated statements of officials and estcde 
spokesmen on ** squandering of bark reserves** and abnormally excessive 
tapping ** on smallholdings. It is of interest to note that while the setting up 
of the inquiry was fully reported in the Bulletin of the Rubber-Growers* Associa¬ 
tion, as well as in its 1931 Annual Report, no reference to the results can be 
foimd in these publications. The booklet is almost unknown in this country. 
Copies are available in the Colonial Office library and in the excellent librarsTof 
the Besemrch Association of British Rubber Manufacturers. 

* In the autumn of 1933 the application of rubber restriction to Malaya was 
considered by a committee of the Rubber-Growers* AssooiatifHi. Its recom¬ 
mendations were embodied in an unpublished but widely circulated report, 
intended chiefly for the benefit of the Malayan administrations. The suggestions 
on the internal division of the quota were remarkably fair, indeed favourable 
to the smallholders, and had the proposals of the representatives of large estates 
been adopted, the smallholders would have fared better tha^ they actually did 
under the auspices of the local governments. 
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of the total Malayan quota, the divieion would have been about 
66% for estates and 46% for smallholdings. These estimates are 
subject to a margin of error, but on any reasonable basis of division 
the share of smaUholdingu should not have been less than 46%, 
and posfflbly about 48%, especially as it is explicitly claimed in 
the History of Bvhber Begvlation (p. 47) that official instructions 
were issued in 1934 that the smaUholders were to be given the 
benefit of any doubt in the division of the quota. On this ba.sis, 
smallholders’ quotas over the years 1934-41 should have totalled 
approximately 400,000 tons more than they actually did, and some 
two-thirds of this amount, say 270,000 tons, would have been 
exportable under the restriction scheme. Taking a conservative 
overall value of export rights at an average of 4d. per lb. up- 
country throughout this period, the loss to smallholders may be 
estimated at about £10 million, or 86 million Straits dollars. 
As this came about through under-assessment of land which 
remained under rubber, there was little or no transfer of resources 
to other uses to be set against the loss.^ 

3. The data on the administration of rubber regulations in 
British North Borneo are incomplete, and no official figures are 
available before 1939 on the division of the territorial quota 
between estates and smallholdings. In that year the average 
assessment of estates was about 500 lb. per mature acre, and that 
of smallholdings about 215 lb., although the yielding capacity 
of the latter was unquestionably higher. From fragmentary data 
it appears that much the same ratio between the assessments of 
estates and of smallholdings prevailed throughout the operation 
of restriction. In 1936-37 a series of tapping experiments took 
place in Sarawak (just across the frontier from British North 
Borneo) under the auspices of the Malayan Survey Department. 
The average yield on the smallholdings examined was 489 lb. 
per mature acre. It appears that the sma l l h olders were worse 
treated in British North Borneo than in any other territory.® 

* This is, of course, not to dispute the obvious fact that smallholders’ incomes 
were substantially higher under regulation than they would have been in its 
absence. For considerable periods Malayan smallholders enjoyed higher incomes 
by selling coupons without any work than they would have earned without 
restriction by tapping their trees. According to an American consular despatch 
in 1939: ** Malayan smallholders regard their export coupons as a pension . , . 
and would almost certainly object to the discontinuance of control” (CT.S. De¬ 
partment of Commerce, JRubber News Letter, December 16, 1939). 

* In Ceylon the per acre assessments of estates greatly exceeded those of 
the smallholdings, and it is highly probable that there, too, the smallholders 
were under-assessed, but for various technical reasons this cannot be shown so 
clearly as it can be for the other territories. 
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4. The N.E.I. native quota was also inadequate, so much so 
indeed, that this almost wrecked the whole regulation scheme in 
1936. For various reasons, chiefly the absence of acreage stat¬ 
istics and administrative changes and quota revisions, it is not 
possible to present a series of tables for the N.E.I. similar to Tables 
I-V for Malaya. There is, however, no lack of data to show in 
broad outlines the treatment of the smallholders. 

Table VI is analogous to TaWe III for Malaya. 

Table VI 

Comparison of Prevwis Oviput of N.E.I. Estates and Natives 
with their 1934 quotas. 


(Long tons, to the nearest 6,000 tons.) 



Estates. 

Natives.* 

London 
price, 
pence 
per lb. 

(o) Output for calendar year 1933 

170,000 

116,000 

3-2 

(h) Output for twelve months ondmg May 
1934 . 

180,000' 

185,000 

4-5 

(c) Annual rate of production based on 
seasonally corrected output, March- 
May 1934 . 

220,000 

300,000 

5*8 

(d) 1934 quotas ..... 

206,000 

145,000 

— 

(e) (d) 08 per cent, of (o) ... 

121 

126 

— 

(h) ... 

114 

78 

— 

(0 t 

93 

48 

— 


* For the natives exports have been taken as output. The export figures for 
March-May probably include some reduction in stocks, and thus shghtly over¬ 
state the actual output. The amount involved is, hovrevor, certain to be very 
small. The natives kept no stocks, and dealers’ stocks were also comparatively 
small: moreover, the exports were fully m accordance with the rising trend 
smee mid-1933. 

t The considerations summarised in the second note to Table III also apply to 
these figures. Moreover, m the N.E.I. very large native areas were reaching 
maturity in about 1933-34 for which little or no allowance was made m the 
1934-35 quotas. It should also be noted that the supply of N.E.I. native rubber 
was definitely elastic, and the 1933 production was at a rate of only about one- 
third of the officially and very conservatively estimated capacity. 

5. During the first two and a half years of restriction, from 
June 1934 to December 1936, there was no individual restriction 
of native smallholders in the N.E.I., and their exports were kept 
in check by means of a special export tax (special as distinct 
from the or^nary ad valorem tax levied on the f.o.b. value of native 
exports). This was designed to depress the price of native rubber 
in the interior sufficiently to keep exports within the permissible 
limits, calculated from the total native quota and the international 
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3va»mtr- 



(1) 

Singapore 
pime of 
medium 
blankets, 
expressed 
in pence 
per lb. 

(2) 

Ordinary 
N.BJ. 
emit 
duty on 
native 
rubber 

arm of 
f.o.b. 
values, 
pence 
per lb. 

(3) 

Special 
N.B.I. 
export 
duty on 
native 
robber, 
average 
rate for 
month 
(dry), 
pence 
per lb. 

Approx, 
cost of 
shipping 
from 
NB.I. 
port to 
Singapore, 
process¬ 
ing and 
market¬ 
ing, 
pence 
per lb. 

(5) 

Approx. 

exmses 

from 

interior 

to 

N.B.I. 
port, 
pence 
per lb. 

(«) 

Approx, 
avenge 
letum to 
native 
producer, 
pence 
per lb. 

(7) 

Sionppre 
pri^ » 
eseport 
duties, 
pence 
per lb. 


1984 June . 
July 

August . 

September 

October 

Noyember 

December 


48 

52 

64 

54 

61 

48 

49 

01 

02 

02 

02 

02 

02 

02 

■ 

HH 

02 

02 

02 

02 

01 

01 

01 

86 

81 

21 

18 

0-7 

05 

08 

47 

48 

88 

25 

19 

16 

20 

Lsftt seven months 




■M 





of yew . 

• 

51 

02 

20 

BB 

01 

18 

29 


1986 January 


50 

02 


11 


12 

24 


February 


49 

02 


11 


11 

28 


March . 


47 

02 


11 



20 


AprU . 


47 

02 


11 


BIS 

21 


May 


50 

02 


11 


12 

24 


June 


53 

02 




16 

27 


July 


52 

02 


11 


10 

28 


August . 


53 

02 


10 



29 


September 


52 

02 


10 



20 


October 


54 

02 


1 1 


10 

22 


November 


58 

02 


10 


10 

22 


December 


59 

02 


10 


■nmmi 

15 


Year 1985 . 


52 

02 

28 

10 

02 

10 

22 


1936 January 


65 

0*3 

48 

10 

02 


19 


February 


70 

08 

43 

1 0 

02 

12 

24 


March « 


72 

03 

46 

11 

02 


28 


April . 


73 

03 

49 

10 

02 

^BjH^B 

21 


/ 


7 1 

08 

51 

10 

01 


17 


June 


71 

03 

50 

10 

02 


18 


July 


74 

03 

50 

10 

02 

09 

21 


August . 


78 

08 

54 

10 

01 


16 


September 


74 

03 

54 

10 

02 


17 


October 


76 

08 

61 

08 

01 


12 


November 


84 

08 

64 

08 

01 

^BX^B 

17 


December 


93 

03 

67 

08 

02 

18 • 

28 


Year 1986 . 


76 

03 

58 

09 

02 

08 

10 



rates of release. It is generally believed that the absence of 
land survey and registration in Sumatra and Borneo was the sole 
reason for the introduction of the special tax as a method for 
restricting native exports. The main reason, however, was the 
inadequacy of the native quota, which until 1937 did not permit 
of individual assessments. The official nineteenth Beport on 
Native BvJbber GuUivaiion in the Netherlands East Indies ^ stated 
explicitly that individual restriction was impossible, first because 
registration would require too much time, money and labour, 

^ Issued by the Division of Agricultural Economics m the N.E.1. Department 
of Agnculture, Batavia, 1034. 
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w 

Apm. 

Mioe 

K.B.I. 

peace 
^ per lb. 

(*) 

export 

& 

, port, 
pence 
per lb. 

(io> 

Ofdlaenr K.1B.I. 
export dnipM 
pereentefe of^ 

(11) 

Speelai export doty u 

percentage of— 

(12) 

Exports 

ofnaOve 

rubber 

—dry 

weight 

(long 

tom). 

(18) 

Pennis* 
tldeex- 
portabb 
amount 
ex carry¬ 
over 
(long 
tans) 

rSk 

price ex 
export 
Outlet 
<Ool. 9) 

A 

letim to 
native 
prodnoer 
(Cd. 8). 

(•) 

Stogapoie 

Mice 

(0^1). 

Price ex 
export 
duties 
(Cd. 9). 

. <«) 
Average 
return to 
native 
producer 
(Cd.8). 

89 

88 

4 

4 

— 

_ 

MSM 

18,000 

12,229 

42 

88 

6 

8 

18 

28 


18,200 

12,229 

44 

28 

8 

8 

85 



12,800 

11,008 

44 

16 

14 

18 

60 



15,800 

11,008 

40 

08 

24 

19 

69 



6,800 

9,784 

88 

8^8 

82 

41 

82 



4,700 

9,784 

88 

09 

28 

27 

' 66 


HI 

12,200 

8,680 

41 

19 

9 

10 

89 

108 

112 

82,900 

74,598 

89 

18 

14 

16 

48 

182 



10,428 

88 

12 

14 

18 

49 

190 

218 


10,428 

88 

09 

21 

26 

68 

278 

883 


10,428 

38 

10 

17 

20 

61 

229 

287 

18,800 

9,728 

89 

18 

18 

16 

48 

178 

200 

22,200 

9,728 

48 

17 

11 

12 

46 

140 

154 

14.800 

9,727 

41 

12 

18 

20 

58 

280 

283 


9.038 

48 

10 

28 

27 

69 

889 

404 



42 

10 

28 

27 

58 

823 

885 


9,088 

48 

11 

18 

21 

56 

258 

294 


8,889 

48 

12 

18 

20 

68 

283 

828 


8,888 

49 

06 

68 

80 

71 

927 

1,890 

2,800 

8,888 

42 

12 

19 

28 

64 

254 

294 

142,800 

112,688 

86 

09 

29 

■H 

87 

518 

881 

9,200 

12,086 

80 

1 4 

17 


02 

815 

864 

18,100 

12,084 

81 

12 

28 


85 

888 

448 

9,800 

12,085 

88 

1 1 

29 


87 

471 


12,600 

12,084 

81 

07 



71 

684 

855 

10,700 

12,085 

81 

08 

87 


70 


778 

14,800 

12,084 

64 

11 

29 


88 

489 


18,100 

18,092 

88 

08 

46 


78 

828 

1.071 

11,800 

18,002 

84 

07 

48 


78 

818 


9,800 

18,091 

88 

0-4 

86 



lp494 

2,117 

UtOOO 

18,002 

78 




78 

724 

888 

18,400 

18,092 

8*6 

02 

24 

M 

72 

479 

526 

8,800 

18,091 

88 1 

i 

10 

82 

88 

72 

818 

785 

149,800 

151,067 


“ bnt more eepeouUy because the potential production of native 
rubber is considraed to be so great that a division of the per¬ 
missible exportable amount, based on productive capacity would 
result in the individtial allotment being very small, amd as a result 
some natives who depend for their existence entirely upon 
family tappng would be serioudy affected, while owners of distant 
gardens worked with hired labour would benedt, and such owners 
cannot in tlm present oiteamstanoes be regarded as real producers.” 
It should be understood that the ” present eireumstances ” did 
not mean that the supply price of these j^nducers was too high, 
but that the quota was too smdl to*go round. 

No. 228.— VOL. Lvi. rr 
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The working of the special export t^x is shown in Table VII. 
The assumptioius and data underlying the calculations are sum¬ 
marised in Note A at the end of this article. While the table, 
read together with the note, explains itself, the following points 
may be emphasised. Had the expenses (columns 4 and 5) been 
taken as the equivalent of 4| guilder cents per half kilo (the figure 
more generally accepted, see Note A) instead of 4 guilder cents, 
the average rate of tax would on several occasions have exceeded 
6,000%; on our calculations the maximum reached was about 
2,100%. The 6% od valorem revenue export tax, which was levied 
on the f.o.b. value after payment of the special tax, frequently 
exceeded 40% of the value ex the special tax. 

It will be noted that in 1936 native rubber exports totalled 
160,000 tons, with an f.o.b. price of about Id, per lb. Around 
1930 several observers put forward estimates of the supply price 
of N.E.I. native rubber during the inid-1930’s.^ These were 
generally in terms of lOd.-la. per lb. as the minimum necessary 
to draw out 120,000-160,000 tons of native rubber. Moreover, 
the estimates were in terms of undepreciated sterling, while, 
with the exception of the last quarter of 1936, throughout the 
period covered by Table VII sterling was heavily depreciated 
in terms of the N.E.I. guilder, and a given sterling price in 1934- 
36 yielded a much lower guilder return to the N.E.I. natives 
than in 1929-31. By 1933-34 it had already become clear 
that these estimates of the prospective supply price were entirely 
mistaken, as, for instance, in the spring of 1934 N.E.I. native ex¬ 
ports were running at the yearly rate of 300,000 tons, with a 
London price of 6|d.-6d. per lb.* in depreciated sterling. The 
substantial exports of 1934-36 revealed that the supply price 
of N.E.I. native rubber was a small fraction of the usual estimates. 

Throughout the period of the operation of the special tax 
the I.B.R.C. repeatedly stated that the market price was appreci¬ 
ably below the level which would have yidded a “ reasonable 

> Some of these are listed by Mr. J. W. F. Rowe in London and Cambridge 
Economic Service, Special Memorandum No. 84 (1931), p. 71. 

* The exports of smallholders’ rubber from all the produoing territories were 
at the annual rate of close on three-quarters of a million tons in the spring of 
1934. Huge native areas were, moreover, still immature at that time, reaching 
maturity in the late 1930’s only. The 1984 exports were the product of family 
tapping only, and were all harvested ftma unselected seedling trees. Thus, very 
large quantities of native rubber would be unaffected by a rise in money wages 
in the Fw East, while the long-period supply price may be reduced if high- 
yielding planting material were distributed to smallholders. These are important 
considerations in gauging the eonqtetitive steength of natural and synthetic 
rubber. • ’ 
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letnm to efficient produows ”; this was moreover quite recently 
restated in the History of Rubber Regulation. The inadequacy 
of the market price of those years was also a regular theme of 
the presidential addresses to the Rubber-Growers’ Association. 
Yet close on three-quarters of these pricey had to be taxed away 
to keep N.E.I. native exports within i)ermi8sible limits. Accord¬ 
ing to the official I.B.B.C. view, a London price of 8d. was the bare 
minimum to furnish a “ reasonable return to efficient growers ”; 
the figures in Table YII are a fair comment on these hachnej^ 
concepts. 

When the special export tax was introduced, the N.E.I. 
authorities gave specific and unequivocal guarantees that the 
receipts would be used solely for the benefit of the native rubber¬ 
growing districts, over and above the expenditure allotted to these 
areas out of the general revenue.^ The proceeds of the special 
tax were, however, so large that the authorities were unable to 
resist the temptation, and a substantial proportion of the proceeds 
was diverted to the general revenue. The Government defended 
this policy on the grounds that the natives produced at such low 
cost that even the 1934-36 returns were profitable, while other 
sections of the N.E.I. economy, notably the rubber estates, 
were doing very badly.* 

II 

6. The planting provisions of the regulation scheme also 
operated to the disadvantage of the smallholders. Briefly, 
these prohibited new planting almost completely (with the excep¬ 
tion noted in the following paragraph), while permitting at first 
a very large measure of replanting, and eventually unlimited 
replanting. To appreciate the effect of these provisions it is 
necessary to consider some semi-technical aspects of planting 
practice. 

By replanting is meant the uprooting of an existing stand of 
rubber trees and their replacement by better-yielding material, 

^ The official nineteenth K.E.I. Report on Native Rubber Cultivation which 
we have already quoted, stated in 1934 ; ** The principle that the proceeds shall 
be spent for the benefit of the inhabitants of the rubber-producing areas is 
inseparably bound up with this particular syatem of restriction. This tax is 
not a fiscal device, but a means to secure restriction. A proportion of the pro¬ 
ceeds is withheld from the exporter, and this is defensible only if the amounts 
so withheld are spent at once for the benefit of the districts from which the 
money was derived.*’ 

* An official spokesman, addressing the Batavia VoUcsraad in 1936, argued 
that riie natives had no costs, and that the price, even after the heavy export 
tax, was remunerative to them, while the world price (several times the return 
left to the natives) hardly enabled the estates to survive. 
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while new planting is in effect the extension of the Ranted Mrea. 
During 1934-38 (the ourrenoy of the first regulation period) 
new planting was completely prohibited, white a maximum of 
20% of the planted area oOuld be replanted over this period. 
In the aggregate this implied virtually unlimited replaating, since 
it authorised the replanting of about 1*6 million acres (one-fifth 
of the total 1934 planted area of about eight million acres) within 
four and a half years. Each individual owner was, however, 
also limited to replanting a maximum of 20% of his acreage 
under rubber dining the whole period, and was only allowed to 
replant 10% in any given year. In 1939-40 new planting equiv¬ 
alent to 6% of the existing acreage was allowed; for the remaining 
years of the effective regulation new planting was totally for¬ 
bidden ; replanting, on the other hand, was unlimited from 1939 
onwards. 

These arrangements jeopardised the future of the native 
rubber industry. Replanting involves a total loss of income for 
six years firom the area felled, smce it takes about six years for 
the trees to become tappable.^ Thus this operation could only 
be contemplated by producers with ample working capital—t.e., 
in practice the larger estates, whose managers and owners more¬ 
over realised that by cutting out a part of their substantial 
acreage, they could harvest from the remaining area the crop they 
would be allowed to export under the scheme. This already 
ensured that the smallholders would not undertake any replanting. 
During the first regulation period they could not possibly have 
replanted, as each owner was limited to replanting a maximum 
of 10% of his plantation in any one year, and to 20% over the 
whole period. It is impossible to replant successfully part of a 
holding totalling two or three acres or less, since the area to be 
replanted would be closely surrounded by mature trees which 
would intercept the sunlight, and whose roots would compete for 
food with the undeveloped rootlets of the newly planted trees. 
Moreover, smallholders practice a rough-and-ready rotational 
system of tapping and resting trees, not entire areas, and they are 
thus unable to fell part of their areas and harvest the crop firom 
the balance, even if this were technically feasible, which it is not. 
Lastly, when appl 3 nng for permission to replant, a host of technical 
information had to be submitted to the authorities in writing, 
and this again handicapped the smallholder, who never understood 

1 The Rubber Research Institute of Mcdayn estimated in 1938 that estates 
required about twelve years to recoup the cash eiqpenses and the loss of income 
from replanting. 
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the ptooednie. The omnbined result of these Tarioos fEustors 
was to oonflne lejdantmg to estates. 

l%e rejdaating of the estate acreage with high-yielding 
material, together with the prohibition of new planting, would 
in the long run have eliminated the smrilholders.^ The physical 
decay of smallholdings would have been slow, since under native 
conditions the rubber tree is not so much of a wasting asset as 
has often been assumed. Nevmiiheless, in due course there would 
have been some decline, particularly in areas with a long history 
of previous cultivation with such food crops as pineapples or 
tapioca, which make substantial demands on the soil, and unless 
the smallholders had been allowed some new planting, their share 
in the total output would have gradually decreased. Much more 
important in practice was the danger that the smallholders might 
have been eliminated as effective economic competitors, since 
without new planting they could not have taken advanti^ of 
high-yielding modom planting material. In this context it should 
be noted that not only is there unlimited land available in the more 
important rubber-growing areas, but that the rubber tree takes 
next to nothing out of the soil, and imder native conditions 
actually nothing which would not be put back by the dense 
cover and the heavy leaf-fall; there is thus no question of soil 
mining such as has occurred in many countries with apparently 
unlimited resources of land. An abandoned rubber smallholding 
reverts to secondary jungle with hevea seedlings predominating, 
and in a few yesms’ time it is as suitable for native rice or rubber¬ 
growing as before. In certain areas in the East, especially in the 
N.E.I., a secondary jungle of rubber seedlings is actually beneficial, 
as it helps to keep out laiang (imperata arundiTiacea, a dangerous 
speaigrass), which, when once established over large areas, 
is difficult to clear up, and also because rubber forests are less 
liable to bum than most other jungle plants. The need for re¬ 
planting on estates arose in the past through loss of soil from 
erosion, loss of stand through root disease and, above all, from 
rapid development of high-yielding material which rendered 
obsolete the original stand. There was no case for prohibiting 
the smallholder to extend his acreage while allowing the states 
to increase their capacity. 

Under the renewed regulation scheme (1939-43) a total of 

^ During the first regulation period (1934-38) there was comparatively little 
replanting by estates, and the danger to the native industry was potential rather 
than aotuaL There was, however, a gradual increase in the acreage reidanted 
annually and this was much aee^kNrated from 1939 onwardi)^ 
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5% new planting (6% of the 1938 acreage) was allowed in 1039- 
40, after which date the International Rubber Regulation Com¬ 
mittee was to decide the permissible rate of new planting, and also 
to declare whether unlimited replanting was to continue for the 
remaining years of regulation. These matters were decided 
at two meetings in February and May 1940. At the first, un¬ 
limited replanting was permitted until the end of the current 
scheme. For the second meeting, in view of the important 
decision which was to be taken, a special statistical annex to the 
agenda was prepared and circulated by the Secretariat. This 
annex contained some interesting forward estimates of future 
absorption and potential capacity. 

Two sets of capacity estimates were drawn up, one on the 
assumption that the estates would replant 70,000 acres annually, 
while the natives (smallholders) would not replant at aU, the other 
on the assumption that estates would replant 70,000 acres and 
natives 40,000 acres a year. The former was rightly stated to be 
more plausible. No new planting was assumed after 1940. No 
attempt was made to estimate the price required to call forth the 
full capacity output. The following results emerged. 

Table VIII 


Summary of Estimates by (he I.B.B.G. Secretariat of Future 
Physic Productivity of Plantation Bubber. 

(Tons.) 



Estates. 

Smallholdings. 1 


Year. 

Tons. 

Per cent, 
of total 
capacity. 

Tons. 

Per cent, 
of total 
capacity. 

Total 

capacity. 

Assumption A : annual replanting of 70,000 acres by estates, no replanting 

by smfdlholders. 

1939 

812,000 

53-1 

716,000 

4«-9 

1,628,000 

I960 

992,000 

6 M 

631,000 

38*9 

1,623,000 

1960 

1,037,000 

74-2 

360,000 

25*8 

1,397,000 

Assumption B : annual replanting of 70,000 acres by estates and of 40,000 
acres by snudlholders. 

1939 

812,000 

63*1 

716,000 

46*9 

1,528,000 

1960 

992,000 

61*7 

617,000 

38*3 

1,609,000 

1960 

1,037,000 

71*6 

412,000 

28*4 

1,449,000 


The divergent trends of the capacity of estates and of small¬ 
holdings reflected replanting by estates with high-yielding 
modem material, whilst the capacity of smallholdings declined 
with their advancing age; on Assumption A, one-third of the 
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smalUioldiiiigB area would be over thirty years old by 1960, 
and over six-sevenths by 1960, and thirty years was believed to be 
the limit of the economic life of the holchngs.^ On Assumption 
B, the rate of decline was not so steep, but some reduction was 
stiU postulated, as the smallholders were assumed to use unselected 
seedling material for replanting, and this was not expected to 
offset the decline in yield from the older areas. 

These figures revealed very clearly that the outcome of a 
policy which prohibited new planting, while permitting a large 
measure of replanting, would be a large reduction in the small¬ 
holders’ share of total rubber production. The rate of decline 
of the physicfd productivity of smallholders’ rubber assumed 
for the calculation was almost certainly too steep, and the esti¬ 
mates of future physicfd capacity were unduly pessimistic; this 
was stated in the memorandum, as well as in the course of its 
discussion by the I.B.B.C. But while it might have been con¬ 
jectural just how rapidly, and to what extent, the estates would 
have gained supremacy as a result of the planting provisions, the 
general trend was both unmistakable and unavoidable. Because 
of the replanting of estates with high-yielding material, the 
smallholders would be ousted as economic competitors, even 
though their physical capacity still remained in existence (or 
even if it remained intact, which was, however, impossible), 
and this, however efficient they might have been at the outset. 

With these obvious considerations clearly before them, the 
Committee, who had decided on unlimited replanting in February, 
now resolved on a total prohibition of new planting throughout 
1941, the position to be revised again at the end of that year. 
Disregarding the chronological order, it may be stated that it 
was then decided to prohibit new planting completely for the 
remaining period of regxilation. 

7. While the threat to the position of the smallholders (the 
lowest-cost producers) was the most striking feature of the 
planting provisicms of rubber regulation, two further points need 
to be recorded. First, as the authorities insisted that replant¬ 
ing should take place on the exact area of the previous stand, 
improved planting material (chiefiy high-yielding budgrafts) 
was frequently wasted, as it had to be planted on exhausted or 
unsuitable soil, or on badly sited plantations. 

Secondly, replanting expenditure was admitted as a charge 
against income tax by the revenue authorities, while the assess- 

^ Holdings, rather than trees, since a prime cause of the decline in yields 
with age is the loss of stand through disease and windfalls. 
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ment for restriction purposes of areas cut out for recanting was 
maintained. Thus, when in 1940 the British excess profits 
tax was raised to l6o%, companies earning in excess of their 
standard profits had everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
replanting on a larger scale. In 1940 there was a great increase 
in replanting activity, which continued at a rising rate until 
January 1942, absorbing ever-increasing amounts of scarce 
resources, and aggravating the deficiency of exports which de¬ 
veloped early in 1941. No action was taken by the authorities; 
in fact, replanting was encouraged by the maintenanoe of the 
assessments of the old area. Only the Japanese conquest put 
an end to the replanting campaign, and to the waste of resources 
involved.^ 


Ill 

8. Throughout the regulation period there was fairly free, 
though not altogether unrestricted, transfer of export rights 
in the principal producing territories. Table IX summarises 
the price of these rights during the second month of each restric¬ 
tion quarter; this month has been chosen to elinainate the often 
violent fluctuations in the price of these export rights at the very 
beginning and end of the quarter. The qualifications and sources 
of the data are set out in Note B at the end of this article. It 
should be noted that the Malayan prices of estate export rights 
and smallholders’ export coupons are up-country quotations, 
and l|-2 cents per lb. should be added to these for export duty 
and transport costs to render them comparable to the Singapore 
price, which was the world price after payment of duty. 

* Mr. P. Lamartine Yates’ Commodity Control (1943), which purports to 
give an impartial review of rubber regulation, does not mention the imph- 
cation of the planting provisions of the scheme, and does not refer to the 
internal division of ^e quotas, or to the imder-assessment of the smallholders. 
On the other hand, the book states: ** The native, like peasants everywhere, 
tends to produce more rather than less when the priee begins to fall. ... In 
general the reaction to a price fall is quite initigniflcant ? indeed, there is no 
experience to show how low the price would have to fall before native butput 
was serioufily curtailed” (p. 115). These are remarkable propositions. The 
forward-rising supply curve of smallholders’ rubber emerged quite clearly during 
the slump years. For instance, N.E.I. native rubber exports fell from 107,000 
tons in 1920 to 61,0OO tons in 1932, exports from Sarawak (practically all small¬ 
holders’ rubber) from 11,000 tons in 1929 to 7,000 tons in 1982. Moreover, in 
these territories, as elsewhere in the East, there was a steep rise m the area 
reaching maturity after 1929 (reflecting the Stevenson boom in the inid-1920’a), 
so that in terms of capacity working the supply was much more elastic than 
would appear from export or production figures. Smallholders’ output was sub¬ 
stantially curtailed in every important producing territory during the depression. 
These facts can be ascertained from the most easily accessible sources. 



Prices of Exports Rights and of Coupons and Market Price of Rvbber in the Second Month of each Quarter^ 1934-41. 
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These figures are of particular interest for the first half of 
1937, the second half of 1940, and for 1941, as the I.B.B.O. 
maintained that the releases ruling during these periods repre¬ 
sented unrestricted production, and that supplies could not have 
been increased by higher releases. They were particularly em¬ 
phatic that the 100% release of the first three quarters of 1941 
represented full production. The History of Rubber Regulation 
also claims that output at these three period was unrestricted. 
A glance at the price of export rights in 1937, 1940 and 1941 
makes it clear that there was substantial restriction, with export 
rights worth over one-half of the market price of rubber. 


•IV 

9. The operation of rubber restriction in Malaya in 1941 
offers one of the rare opportunities of measuring quantitatively 
the effect on output of 100% excess profits tax. During the 
restriction years the Rubber-Growers’ Association furnished 
returns to the I.B.B.C. of the costs and outputs of its constituent 
members. In 1941 the R.G.A. returns for Malaya covered over 
90% of the output of the properties owned by sterling companies— 
t.e., by enterprises liable to the British excess profits tax. By 
deducting the standard assessments and the production of the 
R.G.A. estates from the total Malayan estate quota and from the 
aggregate Malayan estate production, interesting results are 
obtained which are summarised in the following table. There 
are no data beyond August. 


Table X 

Rate of Production {as per cent, aggregate standard production) of 
Malayan Estate Producers, January-August 1941. 



R.G.A, 

estates. 

Other 

estates. 

All 

estates. 

Ihitemal rate 
of release. 

January . 

91-6 

950 

93-1 

97*5 

February . 

82-3 

93 1 

87-4 

97*5 

March 

780 

87*0 

82*2 

97*5 

^ril 

74-7 

86-6 


97*6 

May 

76*6 

96*6 

85*5 

97*5 

June 

87*4 

95-8 

91*1 

97*5 

July 

89-4 

97-8 

93*9 

97*5 

August 

87-9 

98*5 

92*9 

97*5 

Total, Jan.~Aug, . 

83-6 

93*7 

88*3 

^7*6 


The divergent production trends cannot be attributed to 
shortages of labour or of materials, since the locally-owned estates 
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fuul those owned by sterling companies were equally affected. 
It is possible to ascertain roughly the relative responsibility of 
over-assessment and of 100% excess profits tax for the lower rate 
of production of the sterling companies. During the first half 
of 1940 (when production is seasonally low owing to wintering) 
the average internal rate of release in Malaya was 78|% (the in¬ 
ternational rate being 80%, with an internal cut of 2^% in the 
second quarter). Over these six months, when output was not yet 
affected by 100% excess profits tax, the R.G.A. estates produced 
at the rate of 72^% of their aggregate standard production, 
and all other estates at 77^%, which showed that the R.G.A. 
estatOs already found it more difficult to produce the permissible 
amounts than did the other estates. During the first eight 
months of 1941, when excess profits tax at 100% was in force, 
the gap between the performance of the R.G.A. estates and that 
of the locally-owned estates was about 10% of standard production, 
as against 5% in the first half of 1940, and from this it may be 
inferred that the two factors (over-assessment and 100% excess 
profits tax) were about equally responsible in 1941 for the poorer 
performance of sterling company-owned estates, compared to 
other Malayan estates. In addition, the output of all estate 
producers was adversely affected by the shortages resulting 
from the wasteful use of labour and of materials by the sterling 
companies, encouraged by the 100% excess profits tax. 

10. Although, as we have seen, output was far from ume- 
stricted in 1941, there developed a substantial shortfall of exports 
below the permissible levels, which, incidentally, furnished a 
specious basis for the argument that output was unrestricted. 
The following table, derived largely from the StaHstical Bulletin 
of the I.R.R.C., summarises the export deficit up to the outbreak 
of the Japanese war. 

The performance of the N.E.I. natives throws some light 
on the fairness of the quotas. The natives were all the time 
straining at the leash, and would have produced much larger 
quantities, but under the restriction scheme were unable to 
do so. 

11. The substantial export deficits of 1941 caused mbch 
anxiety in official circles, and in the spring and summer a series 
of meetings was held in London to consider how supplies could 
be increased. It was eventually decided to appeal to producers 
and to their Governments to produce more rubber. As, however, 
these Governments were engaged in operating the restriction 
machinery, and in enforcing international and internal outs, 
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Tabui XI 


PermiatMe and Adual Exports of Bvkber, Janmry-November 1941. 



ExporU (thousand tons). 

Deficit. 

Per¬ 

missible. 

Actual. 

Quantity 

(^ousand 

tons). 

As per cent, 
of pennis' 
Bible exports. 

Malaya 

611 

561 


8 

N’.E.l. estates . 

312 

276 


12 

K.E.l. natives . 

301 

304 


•f 1 (excess) 

Ceylon 

09 

82 


17 

Si^wak . 

44 

36 

9 

20 

British North Borneo. 

20 

18 

2 

10 

India * , . 

16 

2 

16 

89 

Burma 

14 1 

9 

6 

36 

Siam 

64 1 

43 

11 

20 

Total 

1,473 

1,329 

1441 

10 


* India was a special case, as her rubber manufacturing industry was 
developing so rapidly during 1940-41 that she became a net importer of rubber 
after mid-1041. 

t The shipping shortage cannot be held responsible for the export deficit. 
Rubber was a high-pnority cargo, and there was no excessive accumulation of 
port stocks. Moreover, Singapore and Penang were outside the export regula* 
tion area, and rubber despatched from the Malayan mainland to these flipping 
ports counted as export imder the regulation scheme. 

this appeal was not successful. The restriction machinery was 
kept in operation to the very end, and indeed beyond, since 
in Ceylon it was not abandoned until June 1942, after energetic 
representations by the Commander-in-Chief, who pointed out 
that the employees on the staff of the Rubber Controller could 
be more usefully employed elsewhere. This proposal was un¬ 
successfully opposed in London. In other territories the machinery 
operated literally until the arrival of the Japanese. In January 
1942 the restriction authorities in British North Borneo were just 
in time with their formal report to the I.R.B.C. that on December 
31,1941, there was no abnormal accumulation of stocks (contrary 
to the provisions of the regulation scheme) on smallholdings in 
that territory. That document was posted some two, or possibly 
three, days Wore the conquest of North Borneo by the Japmiese. 
TUI the end, restriction was not abandoned, the quotas were 
not redistributed in favour of under-assessed producers, the 
employment of labour on replanting was not prohibited, the 
assessment of producers falling behind with their exports were 
not reduced, the cost of replanting was not disallowed for taxation 
purposes, while the assessments on areas out out for replanting 
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were folly mpuntMued as a bonus for reidaating. Very bdatedly, 
towards the end of August 1941, the rate of release was raised to 
120%, and this was followed by a sharp fall in the price of export 
rij^ts; the issue of coupons an^ rights was, however, still 
rigorously mflintuned. 


V 

12. Some tentative conclusions are suggested by this brief 
review. It is, for instance, clear that when foil weight is given 
to the importance of smallholdings, ideas of the supply price of 
natural rubber need drastic downward revision; a point of 
significance in assessing the measure of assistance which would 
be necessary to maintain in profitable operation the American 
synthetic rubber industry in competition with the plantation 
product. 

Wider issues are also raised. As already mentioned, the 
leaders of the Malayan and of the N.E.I. delegation to the I.R.R.C. 
were civil servants; the administration of restriction in the East 
was also in the hands of civil servants. Yet the smallholders 
could hardly have been treated worse if the whole machinery 
had been operated by estate representatives.^ Indeed, the 
“ order ” which replaced “ chaotic competition ” * was rather 
like the law of the jungle. One is forcibly reminded of a sentence 
of Alfred Marshall in his Principles: 

In many eaaes the * regulation of competition * is a misleading term, 
that veils the formation of a privileged class of producers, who often use their 
combined force to frustrate the attempts of an able man to rise fhim a lower 
class than their own.’* 

Nor does the outcome serve to confirm the hopes of those who 
hold that government of industries by trade associations may be 
made acceptable if they are provided with impartial chairmen. 
The experience of robber regulation also emphasises that when 
Government intervenes in economic affairs the lack of knowledge 
of economics on the part of civil servants is likely to prove a 
serious drawback. The inability to see that output cannot be 
unrestricted when exports rights are fetching high prices >is 

* An R.O.A. recominendatiim of 1998 miggaats that th« nnaUhoIdflini mi^t 
have even fared better under such an adminieteation; of. p. 395, note 2, 
above. 

* There is no technical reaeon why oon^tition should bo in^iraotioable in 
the rubber industry. The tiny smallholdiBgg are probably the most elAcent 
pioduoers, and even on the estate aide the optimum unit would on all reasonable 
asBumptim produce less than 1% of this perfectly standardised commodity. 
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lut one instance among many failures to grasp very aim|^ 
points.^ 

P. T. Bauxb 

London, 


NOTE A 

Although some of the figures in Table VII contain an element of 
estimate, they well illustrate the working of the special export tax. The 
figures in columns 10 and 11 for the last seven months of 1934 and for 
the years 1935 and 1936 are not the simple averages of the monthly 
percentage figures, but the averages of the monthly percentages 
weighted by the corresponding various prices. Conversion of various 
items from guilder cents to pence, with inevitable rounding off, also 
involved a few small inaccuracies in calculating the percentages. 

Throughout most of the period reviewed, the bulk of N.E.I. native 
rubber was marketed as medium blankets; hence the choice of that 
grade for the prices in column 1. 

There is a wide measure of agreement among competent authorities 
on the average cost of transport, processing and middlemen’s charges 
from the most important native districts to the Singapore market. 
Dr. Whitford and the N.E.I. authorities estimated the figure at about 
4 to 6 guilder cents per i kilo of dry rubber in the mid-1930’s. The 
largest remiller in Singapore has recently, in private conversation, 
given an independent estimate of 4^ guilder cents. A figure of 4 cents 
has been adopted in the tables, to ensure that any error should be on the 
side of conservatism and should understate rather than overstate the 
burden of the tax. About I cent has been taken to represent the cost 
of transport and middlemen’s charges from the interior to the N.E.I. 
port of shipment, and the balance as the cost of shipping to Singapore, 
and of processing and marketing there. These figures exclude the 
ordinary ad valorem export duty which has been calculated, as it was 
levied, on the basis of 5% of the export value of native rubber during 
the second preceding month. 

The average rate of duty in the table refers to the effective rate 
in force and not to the rates announced during the month; hence the 
zero rate for June 1934. 

The violent fluctuations in the net return to native producers 
(column 6) indicate the disproportionate effect in the interior of changes 
in the market price or in the rate of duty. There is room here for an 
appreciable margin of error in any given month, but the yearly, or 
even quarterly, averages are unlikely to be seriously affected. 

^ A remarkable fallacy, which has found its way into many ofQlcial publica¬ 
tions on the rubber industry, blames the transferability and the high prices of 
export rights for rural unemployment and for the substantial ctreas left untapped. 
These were said to be the result of sales of export rights. Yet it is clear that 
when one person sells rights (and therefore taps fewer trees), someone else must 
buy them. The rural unemployment and the areas out of tapping reflected, of 
course, the degree of restriction under the regulation scheme. 
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The export figures are aoourate; the wide month-to^mouth fluotoa- 
tions reflect the reaction of shippers to the announcement of changes 
in the rate of the special tat, and to a lesser extent their views on the 
probable course of the market. There was a timedag between the 
announcement of changes in the rate of the special tax and the date the 
new rate applied to dry rubber, and this led exporters to accelerate 
at withold shipments in the interim period. These erratic fluctuations 
cancelled out over a period, and did not affect total shipments over, 
say, six months. 


NOTE B 

In official Malayan and N.E.I. terminology, export rights referred 
to estate export rights, as distinct from smallholders’ coupons; in 
Ceylon there was no distinction. The official usage has been followed 
in the table. In the N.E.I., with negligible exceptions, estate rubber 
could not be shipped on native rights or vice versa. In Malaya 
there was no complete ban, but, for various reasons, rights and coupons 
were not always fuUy interchangeable, hence the different sets of prices. 

The market in export rights was sometimes narrow, and there were 
occasional erratic variations (e.^., Ceylon, autumn 1934), but the quota¬ 
tions shown well reflect the general trend. It will be recalled that the 
Malayan prices of rights and coupons were up-country quotations. 
Some 1J~2 cents per lb. must be added to these for export duty and 
transput costs to make these quotations comparable to the Singapore 
price of rubber. 

There are no regular quotations of the price of estate export rights 
before January 1937. Some sporadic figures are available from 
miscellaneous sources, and these suggest that in 1934 in Malaya the 
price of these rights was low, as many estates found it difficult to produce 
their full exportable amount in that year. In 1935 and 1936 the price 
of estate export rights was fairly high, both in Malaya and the N.E.I.; 
12-16 Straits cents per lb. and 14-16 guilder cents per I kilo indicate 
the approximate order of magnitude. Transactions in these rights 
were, however, on a small scale imtil the period of high releases in 
1937. The purchase in 1935 by the N.E.I. Government of 20,000 
tons of rights for cancellation to reduce over-exports was an important 
exception. Some 29 cents per kilo was paid for these rights. 

Medium blankets were, of course, quoted in Straits cents per lb., 
and the price has been converted at the average monthly rate of ex¬ 
change between the Straits dollar and the N.E.I. guilder. 

The Malayan quotations of estate export rights from 1937 to 1940 
are from the Annual Beporta of the Controller of Rubber, Malaya. 
No report was issued for 1941, and the figures represent the transactions 
of a few large companies to whose records the writer has had access. 
The prices of estate expmt rights in the N.E.I. have been taken from 
the Eeonamisch WedMad* The Ceylon quotations are from the 
Adminialration Reporta of the Rubber Controller, Ceylon. 
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The coupon prices are someiriiat approximate. For Malaya, the 
Malayan Agrieidtund Journal frequentiy published tiiese, but oooMioqi- 
ally this information had to be supplemoited by reference to Tarious 
other sources. Mareover, iriule export rights were transferaUe 
between Administrations, ooupcms could be transferred only within 
each Administration (Straits Settlements, Fedwated Malay States 
and each Unfederated Malay State), and there was thus one price for 
rights, but several prices for coupons, and there were often ccmsidwable 
local variations. The prices given here refer principally to Perak and 
Johore, and occasionally to Selangor; these States contain the great 
bulk of the smcJIholdings area in Malaya. 

The N.E.I. native coupcm prices are the quotations in Palembang, 
and have been taken from the official Reports on Native Rubber CuUi- 
vation up to May 1640, and thereafter from the Market Reports of the 
Rubber Trade Association of the N.E.I. 

It will be noted that at times of high releases (especially 1941) 
coupons were usually worth more than estate rights, while the reverse 
ratio held at times of low releases. The former relation reflects the 
under-assessment of the smallholders; the latter is explained by the 
compauative ease with which the smallholders could, at times of lower 
releases, turn to other products such as rice and coconuts. 



INCENTIVE FOR SOVIET INITIATIVE 


In a previous note ^ the activity of Soviet inventors from 1931 
to 1940 was reviewed in relation to the Act of 1931. A new in¬ 
vention Act * was ratified by the Council of Commissars on March 
5, 1941. Although repealing the earlier Act, and although re¬ 
duced in length from 10,000 to 5,000 words, the new legislation 
confirms the success of the principles and procedure introduced 
during the First Five-Year Plan. A complementary Awards 
Decree,^ increasing the minimum and maximum payments and 
scheduling the system of computation in much greater detail, 
was passed by the Council of Commissars on November 27, 1942, 
but there is no evidence to account for the twenty-month time 
lapse between the two. 

A Pravda editorial,^ which appeared six weeks after the rati¬ 
fication of the new Act, is almost entirely devoted to paragraph 
19, designed to circumvent bureaucrats and procrastinators 
“ who try to brush off inventors like pestering flies.’’ ® In order 
to eliminate the “ get-rid-of-technique ” adopted by certain 
ofl&ce-workers in Commissariats towards these “ funny people,” 
paragraph 19 lays it down that plants and other concerns must 
accept or refuse inventions and technical suggestions within ten 
days, that trusts—combinations of several plants and concerns 
in the same field of industry—must make their decisions within 
twenty days, and Commissariats within two months. Acceptance 
of a suggestion may only mean acceptance for further develop¬ 
ment prior to exploitation; rejection may mean outright rejection 
or merely rejection ” for further trial and experiment.” Para¬ 
graph 13—^the last paragraph of Section I (General Rules) in the 

‘ SooNomo JouBNAii, JuHe-September 1945, Nos. 218-19, pp. 291-7. 

* Sobranie Postanovlmii % JRasporiazhenii PraoUeUtva Soyuza SovUehikh 
Sotsialietichesktkh Re^publik {ColUcS^on of Qooemmont Acts o/od Dtoress of Ihs 

March 25, 1941, No. 9, Art. 150— Polozheniye ob Izobretieni^fakh i 
Tieknitcheskikh Ousovershenstvovaniyakh {Act Governing Inventions and Te^nioal 
Improvements), 

* Instrouktsiya o Vosnagraghditnii sa Izobretieniya Tiekhnitcheskiya Ouso- 
vershensivovaniya e RtUioncUixatorskiya Predlozheniya {Deoree on Aioards for 
Inventions, Technieal Improvements and Manufacturing Suggestions), November 
27 1942. 

' * Pravda, April 15, 1941, No. 104 (8612). 

* ** It amazes me that offlsoialdom is so blind, obtuse and smugly sdtf-satis* 
fied when approached or oon&onted with any constructive or revolutionary 
idea,** Letter from H. W. Joy in T^ruth, August 25, 1944. 

No. 22S, —^VOL. LVI. o o 
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1941 Act—declares that “ those guilty of bureaucracy and pro¬ 
crastination during the examination, work-out and incorporation 
into production of inventions and technical improvements and 
those guilty of withholding or delaying the payment of awards to 
authors are liable to dismissal from their employment and to legal 
proceedings.” 

Examination for utility by a Commissariat or by one of its 
subsidiary units does not embrace the question of novelty. 
Decisions on novelty are made by the Invention Bureau of the 
State Planning Commission ^ at the request of the Commissariat 
concerned, and must be completed within two months (paragraph 
83). Within another two months of this novelty decision being 
returned to the Commissariat^ the Commissariat must decide 
whether an Authorship Certificate or Patent will be granted or not 
(paragraph 32). If a grant is to be made, a copy of the approved 
specification is immediately communicated to the applicant. The 
applicant is then permitted one month to file objections. These 
objections must be irrevocably decided within one month by the 
Co mm issariat (paragraph 35). It will be seen that the cycle in this 
procedure cannot exceed eight months, which compares with an 
average period of twelve to eighteen months for the grant of a 
Patent by the British or American Patent Offices. It should be 
noted that the new Act confirms the absolute powers of decision 
upon questions of utility and novelty by the Commissariats, 
which were not originally conferred upon them under the Act of 
1931, but which they obtained in an emergency decree dated 
July 19, 1936, an event which appears to have coincided with the 
dissolution of the Council for Labour and Defence when the new 
Constitution was introduced.® 

In much the same respect, complaints of restriction and pro¬ 
crastination oppressing lone inventors—directed equafiy against 
the Government and private enterprise—continually appear in the 
presses of the Western countries.® To what degree this inevitable 

^ Ooxmtioiily known as GO^PLAK—also rei^onsiblo for central registration, 
publication of OffioieU Journal, documentation of Invention and Patent 
literature both national cmd foreign, and maintenance of the All-Union Patent 
Technical Library (paragraph 00, 1041 Act). 

* See Eoonomio Joubnal, op. cit., p. 293, footnote 1, 

^ • Typical extracts from British press : Southern DnUy Echo, January 18,1945 ; 
There must be thousands of useful ideas floating about in the minds of intelligent 
people, who are precluded from developing them into practical propositions by 
reason of the prohibitive < ost and iinancial risk involved in taking out a patent. 

. . . Brains should serve the commimity as a whole and diould not be subservient 
to Big Busiiiess.'* Doreet Daily Eefio, November 24, 1044 : My grievance— 
and it may well be the experience of other inventoniH-is that it was pigeon-holed 
for over 30 years when it may well have been the means of saving thousands of 
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problnn may be judged as really serious in the Soviet Union, or 
merely fractional in proportion to the general rate of progress, 
only Commissars can tell. The problem is an obvious target for 
penetrating propaganda—^it mollifies both the practical and im¬ 
practical inventor—^and to the Soviet administrative mind it 
appears additionally to be a logical issue fra legal proceedings. 
As far back as May 22, 1933, the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.B. 
(Directive No. 43) drew the special attention of Public Prose¬ 
cutors to “ procrastination crimes in connection with the utility 
of inventions, to delays in the first examination of suggestions 
submitted, to hold-ups in development work and the appoint¬ 
ment of experts for trials, etc.” In October 1939 the Editor of the 
Official Soviet Invention Journal strongly urged a correspondent 
in Kazan to submit a complaint of this nature “ to the nearest 
PubUc Prosecutor.” ^ 

The new Act makes clear the underlyii^ classification of Soviet 
initiative. The first level comprises those engc^ged in fundamental 
research in natural science, social science and the arts. The 
activities of this very refined division are not, of course, covered 
by the Act, since their membership is too privileged and too re¬ 
stricted to escape continuous assistwce and encouragement. 
On the second level membership is too large to be personal- 
say 50,000 to 100,000 in all. It is educated tCKihnioally, it can be 
trusted with rights, acquired as a recognition for achievement, 
provided these rights are enjoyed as facilities. On the lowest 
level, the principle is pursued that a great mass of initiative, 
interest emd empirioal intelligence exists in small driblets, which 
can be channelled to form an ocean of real savings provided there 
are sufficient small receptacles to receive them, decision for 
this third level must seek its wisdom on the spot from those hold¬ 
ing authority and responsibility on the spot. A strong distinotion 
is made between the two mantles, between the plant manager 

lives ia the last war.** Nottingham Evening News, March 8, 1946 ; “How far 
ore our statesmen directing policy from the social ooDaequenoes of information 
gleaned from the Patent Office ? “ ' 

^ BuUeUn Oosudarstvennova Bvaro Posleduuohe BegistnuU Izohretenii pri 
GospUma 0,C*C,P,f October 1939, No. 10, p. 88, Also compare Savefshaya 
JtiMtioia, Jime 1935, No. 18, p. 1, l.c. 6 : “ From 9 in the morning to 5 in the after¬ 
noon a single court staff reviewed and decided 25 cases, which allowed an average 
fid 19*2 minutes per case. If you take into consideration the fact that in some of 
th sa o cases tlmre were as many aa 10 defendants, you can judge the quality of 
tbs work of this section of the Supreme Court. It is true, the oases were appeals, 
but oven appeal oases should be carefully considered before a decision is rendered.** 
Statement by Vishiost^, at that time OoversmantProseoutor of U^.S,R., quoted 
by K, M. Thorpe, Journal of the Patent OJ/iee BooUty^ October 1936, Vol. XVII, 
No. 10, p. 833. 
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and the trade union representative. There will be many bad 
small decisions, what can you expect?, but the buckets will fill 
in time, provided the principle is protected from triviality and 
monotony. “ The Government will support any one inspired 
with creative thought.” ^ 

Really conclusive evidence about the potentialities of this 
third division was presented by Malyshev, the Commissar of 
Medium-Machine Building, concerning the work of his industrial 
subsidiaries for the year 1940. There were 46,145 suggestions 
adopted within his Co m missariat during that year, of which 37,743 
were actually exploited—^he criticises his executives for holding up 
the other 18% (8,402)., Unfortunately he does not quote the total 
economy or savings accruing from the total of suggestions actually 
exploited, but he does single out the combined results of three 
large factories imder his control. “ From the exploitation of 
inventions and technical improvements in these factories alone 
last year [1940] the State benefited to the extent of over 44 million 
Roubles [£1,760,000] ” in savings, which included economies 
of “ over 9,000 tons of ferrous metals, nearly 1,600 tons of non- 
ferrous metals, and 2,600 tons of fuel oil.” * 

We may assume that at least 10%—that is, £176,000—of 
these savings were paid out in awards for suggestions adopted 
at these three factories, although it should be borne in mind 
that the evidence does not exclude the possibility that some of 
these suggestions may have come from concerns under the juris¬ 
diction of another Commissariat, and some of them may not have 
been adopted initially in 1940. In any case, the incidence of 
either possibility would not be great. If we now relate this 
figture of £176,000 to the minimum average award, which could 
have been claimed by the authors of the 37,743 suggestions 
adopted by the Commissariat for Medium-Machine Building 
during 1940, we shall have some evidence upon which to estimate 
the total payment in awards by this Commissariat for the year, 

^ Ptavday op, cit,, and compare with the following from Tomorrow's Bttsiness, 
by Beardsley Kuml, published by Farrar and Bhinehart» Inc., New York, 1946: 

Since the demand for freedom is a demand for conditions that favour the 
achievement of full richness of personality and individuality, the specifications 
necessarily change from time to time and from person to person. It is for this 
reason that so little is required by many, and so xttUoil by a few. . \ . Certainty of 
expectation is indispensable to the exercise of freedom. . . . Prudence dictates 
the lessening of the harmful influences even at the cost of some efficiency in the 
midung of things which can be sold ” (pp. 7,21 and 24). By *' harmful influences '* 
Buml means monotony, lack of choice, triviality. Buml was the ** inventor 
of Pay-As-You-Bam, is now Treasurer of the largest department store in the world 
and Chairman of the Federal Beserve Bank of New York. 

* Pravda, op, cit. 
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•ad a yardstiok for estimating the possiUe gross total by all the 
Commissariats for the whole of the Soviet Union. The minirnmn 
award for an invention was £4, for a technical improvement £2, 
and for an organisational suggestion £1 in 1940.^ An overall 
average of £2 per suggestion would produce £75,486, at £6 per 
suj^estion £188,715, and at £8 it reaches-£301,944. For an award 
of £8 the annual savings resulting from the proposal would have 
to be £30, either for an invention or for a technical improvement. 
Annual savings (economy) represent the difference—on the best 
year of five successive years—expressed as gross profit between 
the cost of the original product and its cost consequent upon the 
introduction of an invention or other improvement in manu¬ 
facturing methods. Where the savings cannot be calculated in 
such hard-and-fast terms— e.g., increased fuel efficiency in tractors, 
an instance where improved quality provides the eventual 
economy—^the plant director or the chief of the administrative 
head office is authorised to estimate at his discretion the gross 
profit accruing to the nation as a whole. Development expenses 
for drawings, prototypes, etc., are not chargeable against annual 
savings for the purpose of calculating awards in either the 1931 
or 1942 Award Decrees. This seems to be a wise concession. 

Having regard to the minimum award figures, which have been 
illustrated, it is the author’s conclusion that the Commissariat 
of Medium-Machine Building paid out in awards for 1940 a gross 
total of at least £250,000, and that it was probably considerably 
more. There are ten other industrial Commissariats with tech¬ 
nical interests of a nature likely to stimulate an equivalent or 
greater catch of suggestions producing a high annual economy 
factor and capable of quick realisation. They are : Aviation 
Production, Cellulose and Paper Industry, Chemical Industry, 
Electrical Industry, Ferrous Metallurgy, Heavy-Machine Building, 
Light Industry, Non-Ferrous Metallurgy, Oil Industry, Textile 
Industry. In the second bracket—say total awards of £150,000 

^ In a British precision instrument plant known to the author^ awards for 
technical improvements from August 1942 to July 1944 averaged 37s. dd. per 
award. The ratio of suggestions received to total employees (average 2,500) 
was 18% and of suggestions accepted 4%. The Pullman Company of U.S.A. 
paid per suggestion in 1943, the ratio of total suggestions received to total 
aao^oyees (average 31,500, including sleeping-car porters, etc.) equalled ^6%, 
aad the ratio of suggestions accepted 16%. It is generally recognised that the 
drawing power of the award is proportional to the wages paid. Bruoker says : 
** In the last years before the war, an unskilled man on a Russian assembly line 
was paid 125 Roubles [£5] per month .**—Saturday JSvening Poat^ July 21, 1945, 
p. 11. Plant managers, chief engineers, chief accoimtants generally received 
between £S0 and 2120 per month. ^ 
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pn- aamom —ve hare tbs Oommissaxiats dealiog with Bailding 
Materials, Ooal, Commuzucationa, Machine Tools (not yet a large 
indiuixy), Bobber and Shipbuilding. In the third oategcary 
there are six food Ccmunissariats, the Timber Industiy, Eleotrio 
Power-Stations, Railroad Transportation, Mercantile Maxine, 
River Fleet and Building, for which a minimum average total of 
£50,000 in awards by each Commissariat does not appear excep¬ 
tional, Omitted from this list are the three Commissariats 
sti*ictly for munitions, but for which we may allow £100,000 
each. The gross estimated minimum total of awards for the whole 
Soviet economy in 1940 is £4,660,000,^ and for the sake of p^- 
portion we may assume that it represents nett savings, of which 
the other 90% accrued to the nation as a whole, subject only to 
administration and development expenses. It must not be for¬ 
gotten that these annual net savings accumulate and expand ac¬ 
cording to the extension of their inddence, and that the awards 
are payable only once. 

In the new Awards Decree (1942) the changes in the scales of 
payment indicate the growing significance of minor suggestions 
qnalif 3 dng for the minimum payments. For inventions covered by 
Authorship Certificates the minimum award has been increased 
from £4 to £8, and the limit has been raised from £20 to £40 for the 
lowest annual economy rating to yield 30% as before. In the case 
of technical improvements the corresponding minimum award has 
been raised from £2 to £6, but the percentage pa 3 nnent on 
the lowest economy has been decreased from 30% to 25% up 
to the first £40. The minimum award for a manufacturing 
suggestion is increased from £1 to £4, and the minimum percentage 
decreased from 15% to 12|% on the first £40. The intermediate 
percentage payments remain the same with very slight changes, 
but the maximum claims are increased for inventions and tech¬ 
nical improvements, when the annual economy exceeds £40,000— 
inventions from £4,000 to £8,000 at 2% plus £840, for technical 
improvements from £2,000 to £4,000 at 1% plus £440, and for 
organisational suggestions the maximum remains the same at 
£1,000 based on ^% of the annual economy plus £220. According 
to paragraph 2 of the new Decree, mans^aoturing suggestions 

^ Xt is even more difficult to estimate for the tJffited Kingdom and the United 
States the annual total paid out in patent royalties both direct under Hoance 
agreements and hidden royalties—^but excluding royalties received from abroad— 
plus ex groHa payments to industrial workers. If in the U.K. the annual royalty 
total is not less than £3,000,000 plus £760,000 for suggestion schemes, then the 
author^estimates that the corresponding U.S. totals are not less than £20,000,000 
plus £6,000,000. The U.S. national tempo is much more highly trained and 
orientated towards the application of these incentives. 
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BO longer eorvr ** re.tioiialb»tion propoeele for the improvement 
of aystem and management, for instanoe propoeais designed 
to simplify or improve aooonntaney, documentation, supply, 
distribution, etc.” No doubt the dUgibility of such propm^ 
for awards under the first Decree pf 1931 proved just as compli¬ 
cating and harassing as the finandal patents which resulted from 
that sincere, but impractical document, the first French Patent 
Act of 1791, and which were quickly abolished by the National 
Assembly, despite the logic of offering inoentiveB for initiative 
in this field. 

One farther concession has been made to the inventor in the 
new legislation. Paragraph 70 of the Act raises the taz-firee 
aUowanoe from £240 to £400 for an award or awards paid for 
inventions and technical improvements. It looks, however, 
as if the bom fide inventor has lost his claim to two weeks addi¬ 
tional holiday, since the new Act does not mention it.'- From 
correspondence in the Official Journal the popularity of this 
concession was obvious—^just as obvious as the management 
disputes to which its dispensation gave rise. Several attempts 
were made by bona fide inventors to include their uninventive 
pals as co-authors of their inventions, solely that they might bene¬ 
fit from this right to which free travel permits appear to have been 
added by some concerns. On the other hand, the new Decree 
does introduce compensation for collaborative development by the 
colleagues of an inventor (Section III, paragraphs 21-25 of the 1942 
Awards Decree). Suggestions financed under general exploitation 
or manufacturing budgets may include awards to collaborators 
at the plant director’s discretion. Collaboration awards for sug¬ 
gestions financed from funds specially assigned for the purpose 
must be approved by Administration Head Offices or by Com¬ 
missariats. Such awards may not exceed 25% of the award paid 
to the original author of the suggestion, and will be additional 
to, but not deductible from, the amount he actually received. 
No individual collaborative award may, however, “exceed his 
two months’ salary or wages ’’—a sensible regulation which any 
British or American plant executive would appreciate. 

We have noted the general tendency to increase under the 
new Decree those awards having a flat pa 3 rment—t.e., the minima 
and the maxima. On January 11, 1942, StaUn, as Chairman 

^ Paragraphs 100 and 105 of 1081 Aot* Of course it is possible that this ques¬ 
tion of extra holidays has now been oovered in special holiday legislation, or sinoe 
it has not been i^>eoifloally thrown out, the idea might be to leave the matter on an 
unofftoial basis.” 
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o£ the Ck>unoil of CommMWftra, a position which he used not to 
hold before the outbreak of war, and Andreev,^ as Secretary of the 
Central Executive Committee, signed a Decree,* published <m 
March 16,1942, which sets out in less than 250 words the divisions 
of science, invention, arts, and literature, to which contributors 
of “ especially distinguished work ” are now entitled to 160 
graduated annual awards totalling £564,000 (13,860,000 roubles).* 
The five annual prizes of the Nobel Foundation, when they 
are awarded, amount to a total of approximately £42,500. 
Amongst the winners of these Stalin Prizes in 1943 was 
Kapitsa, who gained one of the top £8,000 physios prizes for " his 
discovery of super-fluidity in helium,” * and that despite the fact 
that he had only recently been ebjecting strongly to the demand 
” to influence technology by way of personal direct translation 
of his ideas into practice.” * There are no rules or regulations 
in this Decree as to who will make the selection of prize-winners— 
presumably Commissars will make personal recommendations 
to their own Council or to the Central Executive Committee— 
but the last sentence reads: ” In adjudging Stalin Prizes for 1941 
[i.e., retrospectively] preference must be given to work and inven¬ 
tions connected with National Defence.” The grand total is 
divided up as follows : £288,000 for twelve branches of natural 
and social sciences, making 52% of the total; £108,000, or 19*5%, 
to nine branches of the arts, including “ artistic and documentary 
Aims ” as two branches; £48,000, or 9%, to four branches of liter¬ 
ature ; and sixty prizes for inventions, comprising ten flrst prizes 

^ Andreev—sometimes spelt Andreyev—^has been described as the '^faith¬ 
ful disciple and closest associate of Stalin.*’ From shepherd, to railway worker, 
to boss of the railway trade union, he helped turn all labour against Zinoviev and 
Trotsky. He once opposed Lenin and Stalin by endeavouring to have the Trade 
Unions run Soviet industry. Kow a Vice-Cl^irman of the Council of Com¬ 
missars, his chief responsibility is agriculture, and it was his drive that persuaded 
the party machine to carry through collectivisation. 

* Sobranie Poatanovlenii % Rctaporiazhenii PravUelatva 8oyma SoveUkikh 
Sotaialiatieheakikh Hespublik {Collection of Government Acta and Decrees of the 
U.8,S.R.), No. 1, March 16, 1942. 

* See Manageruil Revolution, by James Burnham, John Day Company Inc., 

New York, 1941, p. 46 (quoting Leon Trotsky from an article published late in 
1939) the upper 11% or 12% of the Soviet pcqcmlation now receives approx¬ 

imately 50% of the national income. This d i ff eien k atioa is sharper than in the 
United States, where the upper 10% of the population receives approximately 
35% of the national income.” See also quotation from Buml, op. oit. 

* Advancement of Science, British Association, Vol. lU, No. 9, Septemb^ 1944, 
p. 76, article by Alexander Fersman, Director of the Lomonosov Institute of 
Geochemistry, Crystallography and Mineralogy of Moscow. 

* Address to the Praesidium of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
by P. L. Kapitsa, May 18, 1943. Reprinted Veatnik AkadenUi Nauk, S.S.R., 
No. 6, 1943. 
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at £4,000 each, twenl^ second at £2,000 each, and thirty third 
at £1,000 each, making £110,000, or 20% of the grand total. 
The graduation of the invention prizes appears to be significant, 
since the spacing between them and the larger quantity of lesser 
prizes is sharply difierent from, the graduation of the other prizes, 
and shows a hard-headed understanding of how to draw the most 
for your money. No evidence has been found as to whether 
an inventor is likely to benefit under the invention legislation 
and simultaneously or later to receive a Stalin Prize.^ 

This note would not be complete without a reference to the 
international relationship of Soviet invention legislation. The 
new Act is disappointing to an eminent and representative body * 
of industrial opinion in this country who desire the adherence 
of the Soviet Union to the Industrial Property Convention. 
Whereas paragraph 6 (e) of the 1931 Act reserved three years’ grace 
to a patentee, whether citizen or foreigner, dming which period a 
compulsory licence could not be imposed by a Soviet organisation, 
in the new Act this condition, which is a cardinal feature of the 
Convention—^Article 6 A (4)—^is not mentioned.® Admittedly para¬ 
graph 6(f) of the 1931 Act tended to weaken this condition, but only 
if very high powers were sought for very special reasons. Un¬ 
fortunately, in the new Act 4 (d) is quite unvarnished: “ In the case 

^ A good example of the degree of privilege available in the Soviet Union 
to those on the highest level is to be found in the correspondence columns of the 
Official Journal (see op. cit) for November 1939. Citizen Uldjaev of Sverd¬ 
lovsk in the Urals, 1,000 miles east of Moscow, asks : 1 am in possession of an 

Authorship Certificate. Can I apply, as an inventor, for a personal pension? 
Editorial answer: ** A personal pension is only given to highly distinguished 
inventors, whose contributions to Soviet Engineering have been great and who 
contributed to the stabilisation of the Soviet State. If you have sufficient reasons 
to consider yourself as one of them, you can apply to the Trade Union Regions 
Committee, of whichever Union you are a member, to put through to the Supreme 
Central Council of Trade Unions a corresponding application to the Commission 
for Personal Pensions at the R.S.F.S.R.*’ 

* Trade Marks, Patents and Designs Federation, Ltd., pamphlet, dated July 
1945, entitled JReoommendationa of Terms for Settlement of IntemcUional Questions 
eoneeming PeUents and Trade Marks, Section IV, p. 8, paragraph 27: “ It is felt 
strongly that attempt should be made to get Russia (the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics) to adliere to the Industrial Property Conventions but, whether she 
does or not, the decisions made after consideration of the above recommendations 
should apply to and be carried out by cdl tlie Allies (including U.S.8.R.) as far 
as possible within their respective national laws.” 

’ ” In no case can the grant of a compulsory licence be demanded before the 
expiration of at least three years from the date of the delivery of the patent, 
and such licence shall only be granted if the patentee is imable to justify himself 
by legitimate reasons. No action for nullity on revocation of a patent ^all be 
bmught before the expiration of two years reckoned from the grant of the first 
compulsory licence.” Haddan^a Compendium, 1945, p. 419, Harrison k Sons, 
Ltd., London. 
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of an myention of qteoial importanoe to the OoTemmMit, with 
r^^aid to which the Ccanmiasaiiat oonoemed is of the opiiuon or 
certitude that no satiafootory licence agreement with the owner 
of the Patent will be forthcoming, the Commissariat may issue 
an order for compulsory expropriation of the Patent or for a 
compulsory Uoenoe in favour of an interested concern, simul* 
taneously establishing appropriate compensation.” It is to 
be hoped that this change of viewpoint in 1941 was due to the 
imminence of war, bearing in mind that the paragraph may have 
more sign^cance for dealing with Soviet nationals than with 
foreigners. 

Foreigners might be wise to consider applying for Author¬ 
ship Certificates in certain cases rather than for Patents. (Appar¬ 
ently no foreigner has ever done so. Paragraph 25 specifically 
requests the address and nationality of foreigners applying for 
Authorship Certi^oates.) Foreigners obtain the same rights 
as Soviet citizens (paragraph 11). Moreover, there are no fees, 
whereas Soviet Patent fees are not trivial, including £10 10s. 
for the application, £8 16«. for the first year, and rising by annual 
increments to a total of £684 ^ for a duration of fifteen years. 
It is obvious that nothing can be lost except the cost of translation 
and re-lettering of drawings, in those cases where the decision 
to take out a Soviet Patent is negative, and, furthermore, even if 
no award is gained for any particular invention protected by an 
Authorship Certificate, the general publicity and good-will gained 
from the Commissariat oonoemed might prove considerable. 
In the dissemination of knowledge invention protection systems 
play as great a part as the circulation of commercial catalogues. 

It seems unwise at this stage, with important industrial and 
economic reorientations immediately ahead, to infer that Soviet 
invention legislation is inconsonant with the sanctions of private 
enterprise under post-war conditions. In the fitrst place, Soviet 
official policy and outlook as evidenced by its legislation are 
strongly appreciative of the general features of Western Patent 
systems, in so far as they encourage the individual inventor with 
strong and clear-out incentive. In the second place, it is relevant 
to remember that Soviet citizens were granted foreign Patents 

^ Soviet fees are the highest in the world-—oihm t Canada, £7; U.S A., 
£15 (these two represent lump sum payments, ainoe they have no renewal fees); 
Switzerland, £110; United Kingdom, £132; Netherlands, £366; and Germimy, 
£562. These totals are based on pre-war schedules. There is no doubt there is 
a lot to be said for the Canadian and American practice of completing all the 
payments, both for the application and the final patent, as soon as the grant is 
assured. 
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during the period l'930-39 at an average rate of seven per annum 
in the United Kingdom, nine per annum in the United States, 
and twenty-eight per annum in Germany. These are not in- 
signifioant figures if one remembers that the cream of the Patent 
crop in Western countries is probably not more than 2% of all 
Patents granted in any year.^ Is it not possible that the Soviet 
Government might itself finance in due course the exploitation of 
these inventions abroad ? Uiifortunately, consideration of these 
points of view is continually distracted by erroneous opinions 
as to the real Soviet position and as to the actual function of 
Patents in Western coimtries. For instance. The Times for June 
25, 1945, published the following remark: “The visitors have 
been impressed by the freedom with which the Soviet scientists 
are able to reveal processes which in other lands would be kept 
secret from respect for patent rights.” The visitors concerned 
were eminent British and other foreign scientists invited to Lenin¬ 
grad to celebrate the 220th anniversary of the foundation of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. It is quite untrue to suggest that 
patents restrict the free flow of information—in fact, they are 
primarily designed to encourage revelations, and to record them for 
posterity. 

Feanois Hughes 

London. 

' The annual averages of Patents granted to citizens and residents (i.e., 
excluding grants to applicants abroad) of the United Kingdom, the United States 
and G^ennany, respectively, for the ten-year period 1930-39, were: 8,676; 38,413; 
and 14,947. Taking 2% of these figures we have : 173 British, 768 American, 
and 299 German. For more complete information as to the international dis¬ 
tribution of Patent grants, see Agenda, Vol III, No. 3, August 1944, pp. 45-68. 



INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT IN 
PRE-WAR CHINA 

1. Introduction 

Ik the manufacturing industry section of our work National 
Income of China, 1933,^ we have made estimates about China’s 
manufacturing production and employment. As the English 
version of the book is still under preparation and the extent of 
China’s industrialization is qmte vaguely conceived, it is perhaps 
not without interest to set forth and analyse the result of our 
findings. In this paper we wish to show the size of manufacturing 
production, the scale and composition of labour force, the relative 
importance of different industrial groups, the productivity of 
labour, and the share of wage and salary bills in net output. 
Incidentally, the points listed above are found to have run parallel 
to those discussed with regard to Britain, Cermany and the United 
States in an article written by Mr. Rostas.* Thus, the ground has 
been prepared for us to make comparison between China and the 
other three countries, the result of which is, as the reader will 
see, appalling. 

Three points we must bring out at the outset. First, the 
figures in this paper are unlike those in our book. This is due to 
the fact that, in order to put them on a comparable basis, we have 
made some adjustments by excluding the formerly included 
public utilities from manufacturing industry and by including 
the formerly excluded iron and steel works in manufacturing 
industry. Secondly, owing to the importance of handicraft in 
Chinese manufacturing industry, we have divided the industry 
into factory and handicraft, in order to see their relative rdles. 
But at the same time, because of the lack of available data, the 
analysis of handicraft has not been set forth along with that of 
the factory. Thus, whenever the obstacles occur, we have to deal 
with the factory alone. The term “ factory ” used in our estimates 
is defined according to the Chinese Factory Act as those firms 

1 P. S. Ou (Ed.), F. S. Wang, G. H. Djang, L. Y. Ma, C. W. Nan. Y. Bai, 
National Income of China, 1933, Ingtitute of Social Sciences, Academia Sinica, 
1946. (In Chmese.) 

* L. Kostas, ** Industrial Production, Productivity, and Distribution in 
Britain, Germany and the United States, 1935-37,** Eoonomio JornsNAXi, April 
1943. 
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employiiig more than thirty employees, while ** handicraft’’ 
covers all other firms, as well as family subsidiary works and in¬ 
dependent craftsmen. This entails that, when the comparison 
is made between Chinese factory production and the manufacturit^ 
production in tibe other three countries, the former seems to be in 
an unfavourable position. For the scope of manufactures in those 
three countries is much wider: the British data cover aU firms 
employing more than ten persons, the German, firms with five or 
more employees, while the American firms whose products were 
valued at U.S. $5,000 or more. However, if the comparison is 
made in terms of output produced, Chinese factory data certainly 
cover a much broader field. Chinese firms with thirty employees 
or little more can rarely produce as much as U.S. |5,000, or as 
much as the output produced either by an English firm with ten 
persons or by a German firm with five persons. Finally, our data 
relate to 1933. This is a year of depression in China. Although 
we have extended our production estimates to 1936, those esti¬ 
mates are not as accurate as those for 1933. The fact that there 
is a slightly downward bias when our figures in 1933 are compared 
with those of the other three countries in 1935 or 1936 must 
therefore be borne in mind. 


2. The Size of Manufacturing Production 

From Table I we can see that although the total gross output 
of manufacturing industry is about 24% of the national gross 

Table I 

Summary Results of Manufacturing Production (1933) 


Natiopal gross output 
Gross output of manufacturing indiistries 
Factory ..... 
Handicraft ..... 

Toted. 

National net output .... 
Net output of manufacturing industries: 

Facto^. 

Handicraft ..... 


Value (m 
0$ millions). 


31,634 1 


Percentages. 


^ This figure is Uie summation of the gross receipts of all goods and services 
production groups in the country. But of those groups, like forestry, com* 
marcs, professional service, and part of communications, whose gross leceipts 
are unobtainable, only net output is included. 

* Valued at market price instead of at producers* price, like other production 
groups. 

* Including a common deduction item CI178 mtUiohs. 
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output, the totel oet output u only 8'5% of the national net 
output. The gieater proportion of the groes output is partly 
beoattse the coverage is not identical in the* two oases, but 
mainly owing to the high proportion of taw materiais used 
in manufacturing indus^. The net output is, indeed, pitifully 
small, and more so is the factory net output, which amounts 
to only 1*9% of the national net output. As opposed to 
this, handicraft is astoundingly preponderant in manufactur¬ 
ing production. Of the total manufacturing net output, factory 
is only 22%, while handicraft is 78%. These facts show 
clearly that China’s industrialisation is still in an infant stage, 
and that her factory production is of negligible importance 
in her national economy. This infancy and negligibleness are 
made more striking by comparing China’s factory production 
with that of the other three countries. From Table II we can see 
that the net output in the United States is 162 times greater 


Table II 

The Scale of Factory Production in China, Oermany, 
the United Kingdom and the United States 

(In index numbers) 



China. 

Germany 

U.K 

U.S. 



(1936). 

(1935). 

(1936). 

Gross output 

100 (1933) 

2,638 

2,425 

7,848 

100 (1936) 

1,989 

1,904 

6,162 

Net output 

100 (1933) 

6,433 

6,061 

16,179 

100 (1936) 

6,01^ 

3,940 

12,620 


Note .—^The rate of conversion used was C$1 = £0*0618 for 1933, and C$l ~ 
£0*0699 for 1936. 


than that in China in 1933, and 126 times greater in 1936; in 
CJermany, sixty-four times greater in 1933, and fifty times greater 
in 1936; in Britain, fifty times greater in 1933, and thirty-nine 
times greater in 1936. That means that were China equipped 
with the same scale of numufaoturing investment and with the 
same degree of efficiency as the United States, her factory net 
output couM be raised ^m 126 to 162 times above her pre-war 
level. Theoretically, as China’s population is far greater than that 
of the United States, her gainfully occupied population in manu¬ 
facturing industry could be raised even higher than that in the 
United States, and, therefore, her industrial net output could 
also be raised higher. 
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3. The Scale of Mam^kssturing Sn^hyment 

The conclusion reached in the preceding paragraph can be 
elaborated more fijlly by studying the scale of manufacturing 
employment. Table III shows that persons employed in all 

Table III 


Employment in Manufacturing Production (1933) 



Persons (in 
thousandB). 

Percentages 

Population ....... 

429,494-1 ‘ 

100 00 

Persons employed in manufacturing production : 


0 25 

Factory ....... 

1,076 4 

Handicraft ....... 

10,000 0 

2-33 

Total ........ 

11,076-4 

2*58 

Persons employed in factory production : 


0-18 

Operatives ....... 

7630 

Foremen ....... 

45-8 

0*01 

Salaried employees ...... 

1150 1 

0-03 

Other employees ...... 

152 6 

0*04 


i This figure is related to 1832-33. See Chineae Year Book, 1935-36, chapter 
on population. 


manufacturing production arc only about 2-6% of the total 
population, persons employed in factories only 0-25%, and persons 
engaged in handicraft 2-3%. By comparing this scale (0*26%) 
with 9-2% in Germany, 11’3% in Britain, and 6-7% in the United 
States, we are confriinted with another sharp contrast. Even if 
we bring our factory employment up to 1936, the contrast does 
not lessen much. We can see from Table IV that the percentage 
in Germany is thirty-one times greater, in the United Kingdom 
thirty-four times greater and in the United States twenty-two 
times greater, than that in China. 

Table IV 


The Scale of Employment in Factory Production in China, Germany, 
the United Kingdom and the United States 



China 

(1936). 

Germany 

(1936). 

U.K. 

(1935). 

U.S. 

(1936). 

Persons employed in factory as per¬ 
centage of total population 

0-3 

9-2 

113 

6*7 

Percentages in index numbers 

100 

3,066 

3,433 

2,238 


China would certainly be better off if persons engaged in 
handicraft ootild shift to fisotory work. It is easy to make out 
from Table III that persons employed in faetory work are only 
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about 10% of the total employment in manuiaotuiing production, 
while their net output ie as great as 22%, as we hare stated in the 
preceding section. Were China’s percentage of persons employed 
in factories in the total population as great as that in the United 
States (not to say as great as that in the United Kingdom) her 
emplo 3 rment in factory would be 3-4 times greater than that in 
the United States. And were her scale of production in line with 
that in the United States, her net output could be raised as much 
as more than 400 times above her pre-war level. 

The persons employed include operatives, foremen, salaried 
employees, and other employees. Owing to the lack of data and 
to the nature of the industry itself, we could not classify the 


Table V 

Composition of Labour Force in Factory Industry in China, 
Germany, the United Kingdom and the United States 



China 

Germany 

U.K. 

U.S. 


(1933). 

(1936). 

(1935). 

(1935) 

Salaried employees per 100 operatives 

15’1 



14-7 

Percentages in index numbers 

100 



97 


pemons employed in handicraft into subgroups. But in factory 
production we have seen, from Table III, that operatives are of a 
negligible quantity. To carry the comparison through. Table V is 
made to show the relation of administrative, clerical and technical 
staff to operatives employed in factories. Quite unexpectedly, this 
time the relation turns out fairly similar in the four countries. In 
China it is only slightly higher than in the United Kingdom and 
the United States, but lower than in Germany. 

4. The Structure of Manufacturing Production 

The relative importance of the different branches of manu¬ 
facturing in total output and employment can be seen in Table 
VI and Table VII. There are several points here worth our 
notice. To begin with, of all fourteen groups, only four groups. 
Engineering, Metal products, Electoical apparatus and Chemicals, 
have predominant factory output, while the output of all other 
ten groups is overwhelmingly by handicraft. Particularly in 
important groups like Textiles, Clothing, Food, Dririk and 
Tobacco, and Timber, factory output is only about 37%, 16%, 
9% Mid 2% of the total, respectively. This means that in 
almost all the consumption-goods industries handicraft is pre- 
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TABU! VI 

The Structure of Manufacturing Production (1933) 


Industrial groups. 

Net outf 

Factory. 

>ut (in C$ 

Handi¬ 

craft. 

odillions). 

Total. 

Factory 
opera¬ 
tives 
(in thou¬ 
sands). 

Number 
of fac¬ 
tories. 

Timber 

1 

46 

47 

3 

27 

Engineering . 

22 

4 

26 

38 

236 

Metal products 

13 

7 

20 

7 

82 

Electrical apparatus 

6 

1 

7 

6 

63 

Ships and venicles 

14 

41 

55 

41 

56 

Clay and stone 

20 

54 

74 

24 

120 

Chemicals 

28 

22 


49 

184 

Textiles 

154 

258 

412 

469 

859 

Clothing 

16 

82 

97 

17 

165 

Leather and rubber 

12 

37 

49 

16 

99 

Food, drink and tobacco 

67 

702 

769 

72 

547 

Paper and printing 

21 

66 

77 

23 

269 

Scientific instruments . 

3 

3 

6 

4 

74 

Miscellaneous 

2 

26 

28 

4 { 

43 

Total 

378 

1,339 

1,717 

763 

2,824 


dominant. Secondly, the preponderance of consumption-goods 
industries is only too striking. The combined output of Textiles, 
Clothing and Food, Drink and Tobacco alone is about three- 
fourths of the total output, while in the other three countries it 
ranges only from 29% to 37%. It follows naturally that capital 
goods Industrie in China have played a very minor role in manu- 
facturing production. The combined output of Metal and Metal 
products. Engineering, Shipbuilding and Vehicles is only about 
6*2% of the total output, while in the other three countries it 
amounts to fix>m 32*6% to 40*3%. This may enable us to see 
to what extent China has been accumulating her capital. Thirdly, 
factory operatives are concentrated in textiles industry. In no 
other industry do the operatives employed amount to as much as 
10% of the total of factory employment, and most are below 6% ; 
textiles, on the other hand, represents 60% of the whole. This is 
partly due to the high percentage of textile output in the total, and 
also to the fact that labour-saving processes have not yet been de¬ 
veloped so intensively in textiles as in other industries. The figures 
in Table VII reveal the same features in the other three countries, 
but not, of course, to the same degree. Finally, in the total number 
of factories. Textiles is also leading, amounting to 869 units ; the 
next is Food,^ Drink and Tobacco, 547; the third is Paper and 
Printing, 269. But, so far as the size of firm with respect to opera¬ 
tives employed is concerned, Textiles ranks only second, amounting 
to 534 operatives per unit; Ships and Vehicles comes first, 734 per 
No. 223.— VOL. LVI. H H 
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tmit; ChenuoaJs third, 266 per unit. On an average, operatives 
employed in Chinese factories are about 270 per unit. 

6. The Prodmtivity of Factory Labour 

All the facts pointed out above make the low industrial 
efficiency but a logical result. In Table VIII the comparison 

Table VIII 


The Value of Net Output per Head of Factory Operatives in China, 
Germany, the United Kingdom and the United States 



Chma 

(1936). 

Germany 

(1936). 

U.K. 

(1935). 

U.S. 

(1935). 

£. 

31 

294 

264 

595 

Index numbers 

100 

948 

852 

1,929 


made between China and the other three countries is based on the 
value of output produced per factory operative. The index 
numbers show that a Chinese worker can turn out only one-ninth 
of the product of a German or an English worker, and one- 
nineteenth that of an American. In other words, a Chinese will 
require nineteen days to produce the output produced by an 
Americcm worker in one day. The difference is appalling. Yet 
this is not the whole picture. When the comparison is made 
between the output produced by an American worker and a 
Chinese handicraft worker, the result is almost imbelievable. 
From the proportion of net output produced and employment in 
factory and handicraft, we know that the output produced per 
factory worker is 2*6 times greater than per handicraft worker. 
Thus, one day’s work of an American worker will be equivalent 
to fifty days’ work of a Chinese handicraft worker. This low pro¬ 
ductivity is, of course, only partly due to the inefficiency of labour, 
and partly, perhaps mainly, due to the meagreness of capital 
investment. Where labour-saving devices have not been ex¬ 
tensively installed the output produced per worker is necessarily 
low. This fact has also been shown in the proportion of net output 
in gross output. In Germany, Britain and the United States 
the proportion is about 40-60%, while in China it amounts only 
to 20%. The simpler the manufacturing processes, the less the 
share of net output in gross output will be. 

6. Distribution of Income in Factory Production 

To conclude this paper, let us discuss briefly the distributive 
shares in factory production by ciphering the ratio of wages in 
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net output. The insult obtained can also be oompaired Tdth the 
figures in Mr. Bostas’s article. It is clearly shown in Table IX 
that the ratio is much higher in China than in aU the other three 
countries. This is quite natural, and in accordance with the above 
analysis. The smaller the scale of capital investment, the greater 
will be the distributive share to labom'. But the greater dis¬ 
tributive share to labour does not mean higher payment to labour; 
on the contrary, it means greater input of labour, and, therefore 
lower payment to labour. From Table X in Mr. Rostas’s article 


Table IX 

Share of Wages in Factory Net Output in China, Germany, 
the United Kingdom and the United States 



Cliina 

Germany 

U.K. 

U,S. 


(1933). 

(1936). 

(1935). 

(1935). 

Percentages .... 

65 1 

320 

44-3 

39*4 

Peroentagea in index numbers . 

100 0 

49-2 

680 

60-5 


we can also see that the long-term changes of the share of wages 
show a decline in both Britain and Ormany from 1924 to 1938. 
If China’s industrialisation can be speeded up, the share of wages 
in output will naturally decrease, while wage rates will increase. 

Institute of Social Sciences, Pao-san Orr 

Academia Sinica, Foh-shen Wang 

Sze-chvan, Li-chung. 













PROFESSOR HAYEK ON INDIVIDUALISM 

Pbofessob Hayee’s Rood to Serfdom had a combination of 
qualities—sincerity, passion, fine English writing, acute and subtle 
logic, wisdom, and appositeness—which may well cause it to take its 
place as a classic. It will probably long be read with both pleasure 
and advantage. In a work of this character, which may be called 
a polemic, or, perhaps, with greater precision, a tract, some 
over-emphasis is in place; it adds a spice, and at the same time 
reveals the sources of the author’s inspired mood, thereby helping 
the understanding of what he has to say, and it can easily be 
allowed for by the reader of sense when he makes his final assess¬ 
ment. There are some, it is true, including some who are sympa¬ 
thetic to Professor Hayek’s main position, who felt that he took 
just a little too much of the licence properly accorded to inspiration, 
thereby impairing the cogency of the tract. This excess, if 
indeed it was there, consisted not so much in the ruthlessness 
with which he pushed his arguments to their logical conclusion—a 
procedure appropriate in the context—as in a certain tendency 
to dogmatism and exclusiveness which cannot be validly main¬ 
tained in the field of political studies. The subject-matter is 
too complex, elusive and mysterious. 

In the present lecture, which may be regarded as a pendant 
to the larger work, the inspiration fiags and the dogmatism is more 
prominent. As there is a clear danger that Professor Hayek may 
let this tendency to dogmatism assume the mastery in his intellec¬ 
tual make-up—as illustrious writers on politics have done before 
him—and as this might obscure his other lights, which are capable 
of being of such great service in these harassed times, it may be 
well to examine the work before us with exceptionally critical 
scrutiny. 

Dogmatism is implicit in the title itaoU—Individualism : 
True and False. This seems to serve notice of a heresy hunt. 
One would have thought that in these days of sadly waning individ¬ 
ualism, one should be reluctant to cast out of the canon interesting 
and influential “ individualist ” thinkers, even although their 
work contained certain impurities. Anyhow, if there is to be a 
purge, let us be quite sure that our criterion is oorrect. 

First it is necessary to examine, much more strictly than 
Professor Hayek seems to have done, the meaning of the words 
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“ true ” and “ false ” in this context. As an opening move I 
suggest six possible meanings, without claiming exhaustiveness. 

1. It may be held that in the history of thought certain 
writers have so clearly established the title to he the expounders 
of individualism that the doctrines of other lesser writers may be 
tested by their agreement or disagreement with the ideas .of these 
master minds. (Historical criterion.) 

2. InstetKl of certain writers, the word itself may be made the 
criterion. Presumably individualism entails stressing the im¬ 
portance of the individual. Doctrines may be tested according 
as whether they do or do not genuinely do tins. (Etymological 
criterion.) 

3. Individualism may be regarded as comprising a number 
of propositions about the working of society. Propositions 
may be true or false. True individualism could be said to 
consist of all those “ individualist ” propositions which are true 
and false individualism of those which are false. (Scientific 
criterion.) 

4. Individualism may be regarded as comprising not a set of 
sociological laws, but a statement of aims or ends or values. 
Individuahsm might be deemed true, if the aims or values set 
out are things which mankind does in fact value, and conversely. 
(Value criterion: ends.) 

5. Alternatively individualism may be regarded as prescribing 
not ultimate values, but the means to achieving certain more 
fundamental aims commonly accepted by mankind. True indi¬ 
vidualism would then prescribe a set of maxims which do in 
fact tend to the achievement of those aims, while the maxims of 
false individualism would be those which have plauribly been 
taken to do so, but do not in fact do so. (Value criterion: 
means.) 

6. True individualism might be taken to state the values men 
ought to aim at whether they do so or not and false individualism 
values which men ought not to aim at. (Moral criterion.) 

Professor Hayek certainly does not make plain which of these 
or which combination of these criteria he has in mind. His 
citation of certain authors suggests the first. By this he cannot 
be deemed to have established his case. He attaches himself 
firmly to Burke, Adam Smith, de Tocqueville and Acton. He 
stretches out tentacles towards Locke and Hume. But Locke, 
his claim on whom he makes no attempt to substantiate, must 
definitely be denied him, for reasons which will be explained. 
Among the false we have by his admission the Enoyoloptsdists, 
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inaoh of the work of the BenthamiteB and of J. S. Mill and Hwhert 
Spenoer. When we examine the doctrine expounded by Professor 
Hayek, we have to class Locke and Bentham among the false. 
Clearly then in this appeal to authority, as manifested in the 
history of political thought, the verdict is indecisive. It may 
be noticed in passing that Professor Hayek’s four favourites, 
while very sagacious men, were not, except Adam Smith, moral 
philosophers who dealt with first principles. Professor Hayek 
hints at the second criterion when he argues that individualism 
ought to mean something that is the opposite of socialism. When 
he says emphatically that individualism is “ a (hwry of society, 
an attempt to understand the forces which determine the social 
life of man, and only in the second instance a set of politicid 
maxims derived fix)m this view of society ” he seems to point to 
the third criterion and away from those numbered 4 to 6. None 
the less the general drift of his argument suggests that he has the 
fifth also in mind. 

It seems difficult to dispense with the first and second criteria 
altogether. If we concentrate attention on the third (or on any 
of the last four, for that matter) individualism seems to become 
identical with sociology. Perhaps Professor Hayek would say 
that it is. Yet it seems more natural to suppose that what is true 
or wise in individualism constitutes some important part or aspect 
of sociology, not the whole. And if we 8»k which part, we are 
driven back to the first or second criterion. But when one con¬ 
siders his argument on these, one cannot escape the notion that 
Professor Hayek is not seeking to apply them strictly, but that he 
has quite a different approach, that he thinks that there is some 
absolute doctrine laid up, so to speak, in Heaven, a Platonic idea 
of individualism, which mundane writers may or may not have 
succeeded in grasping. This is a common error of the man in the 
stfeet, when he discusses Liberalism, Socialism*, etc. For him there 
fis some absolute doctrine, a true Liberalism, for instance, which is 
not on the one hand merely truth itself nor on the other 
a rescript or conflation of what Liberals have expounded. 
This of course opens the door f<» the prophet, for the man who 
claims to have seen the invisible Text. And this is the danger. 
I am reminded of a book I once read by an American lady, the 
whole of which was devoted to proving, without reference either 
to the artistic intention of Shakespeare or any all^^ facts of 
history, that Shakespeare had altogether fisuled to do justice to- 
the moral character of Hamlet’s mother. 

The main charaoteristio ascribed by Professor Bb^yek to trn e 
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individualiBm is respect for “ spontaneous social products ” 
which promote a good sooisd end but were not deliberately devised 
for the purpose they serve. One detects at once the economist’s 
rrference to Adam Smith. But Professor Hayek wishes to 
broaden the basis of respect for property and markets, by assimi¬ 
lating the economic doctrine of harmony to the more far-reaching 
conceptions of Burke on the utility of established institutions and 
quotes a notable tribute by Adam Smith to Burke. ^ He contrasts 
this doctrine with the rationalist approach which assumes that 
Beason can provide blue-prints which will solve all human 
problems; the reference to our modem planners is obvious. 
Now much of what he says in this passage concerning the imperfect 
rationality of human beings and the power of social processes to 
achieve more than the highest individual human reason could 
devise is wise and true. But it is not at all clear what this has to 
do with the doctrine of individualism. What Professor Hayek 
seems to be doing here is roughing in a phUosophioal defence not 
of individualism, but of the best type of conservatism. The 
antithesis to the doctrine he is expotmding in those passages is 
not socialism or collectivism, but radicalism, which is prepared to 
tear down established institutions and build quite afresh in the 
light of reason or first principles. Such a radical was Bentham, 
who wished to test all establishihents by the greatest happiness 
principle. That surely is a characteristically rationalist procedure. 
It is not merely the Benthamite school but Bentham himself who 
stands condemned of rationalism and thereby of false individualism. 
But is not this a little absurd ? We cannot really have a definition 
of individualism that excludes Bentham. Furthermore, Locke 
was a thoroughgoing rationalist in this sense. So he too would 
have to be excluded. 

In the eye of truth there is much to be said both for conser¬ 
vatism, a disposition to ascribe hidden values to customs and 
institutions that have grown up, and for radicalism, the urge to 
sweep away all the old rubbish. The social value of each dis¬ 
position depends on time and oiromnstance. No formula can 
exempt us jfrom the difficult inteUectual task of deciding which 
way we should incline from time to time, seeking the gqlden mean, 
recognising both the weakness and fallibility of human reascm, 
and also its amazing power. This lecture adds point to Mr. 
Durbin’s spirited plea for reason in his review of ProfesscHr 

^ It Should be noticed, however, that Adam Smith severely eondomns another 
of Professor Hayek^s favourites—de Mandeville (Moral SenHments, Pt. 6, Sect. 
2, ch. 4). 
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Hayek’s previous volume.^ But what has all this to do with 
individualism I In many societies, perhaps most, time-honoured 
institutions have been exceedingly cramping to the individual. 
The radicals or rationalists of to-day may incline to centralist 
planning, but at other times they have sought to release the 
individual from despotic power or unduly cramping laws or 
customs. 

Surely the American constitution may be regarded as an 
individualist blue-print, and therefore, according to Professor 
Hayek, as a type of “ false ” individualism. It is true that 
British people have for many years poured some scorn on its 
rigidity, preferring their own more flexible system, which has 
evolved or been patched from time to time in a way that should 
commend it to Professor Hayek. Yet it is possible that a man of 
to-day, who really valued individual liberty, would feel more 
secure of his freedom if living in the United States under the 
ffigis of that piece of rationalist planning than he would under our 
own regime. 

The attempt to liny Smithian economics to Burke’s con¬ 
servatism is not a happy one. It is true that they are both 
inimical to centralist planning and rely on the unfettered working 
of existing institutions. But whereas Burke was anxious to 
make us look to the hidden virtue in established things. Smith’s 
system was fully rationalist. Professor Hayek is right in urging 
that this does not imply that each individual is fully rational; 
but the raison d'itre of the system as a whole and its parts can be 
demonstrated by argument. This is quite in contrast to the 
emotional foundations of loyalty on which Burke builds. 

This confusion between two separate issues shows itself in a 
number of ways, for instance in the treatment of Rousseau, who is 
lumped in with the Encyclopaedists, despite the fact he was in 
sharp conflict with them on most points. Professor Hayek treats 
this great man in altogether too cavalier a way; he is assigned the 
role of a power for evil. Rousseau has two very different, and 
indeed in some sense opposed, strains, neither of which Burke 
“ commonly (and rightly) represented as the main opponent of 
the so-called ‘ individualism * of Rousseau ” (p. 7), was capable 
of understanding. 

In his strict political theory Rousseau should probably be 
classed as a collectivist. He stated the case for the general will. 
The power of incisive log^c shown in the Conirai Social {daces 
Rousseau in the ranks of political philosrahers concerned with 
^ The Eeonomie Jowmai, Deoo&lw, 1046. 
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first principles—^Hobbes, Locke, Hume. When Rousseau refutes 
the doctrine of might is right ” in a few limpid and immortid 
sentences he is as far beyond the range of Burke in theoretical 
philosophy as Burke is beyond Rousseau’s range in practical 
wisdom. Burke had not the power of precise logic which would 
have enabled him to meet Rousseau at all on the high philoso¬ 
phical plane. As a political theorist Rousseau should not be 
classed as an individualist, true or false. Presumably the reason 
why Professor Hayek classes him as the latter is that he was a 
radical, prepared to sweep away the old rubbish. 

In his attitude to other matters, in his temperament, in his 
emotions, Rousseau was no doubt a strong individualist. As such 
he is regarded as father of the Romantic Movement—and was a 
man of great influence and genius. And about that aspect too 
Burke, albeit for totally different reasons, was quite unqualified 
to pass comment. As a romantic Rousseau probes deep into the 
human heart, lifts the veil, turns our attention back to elemental 
and universal passions, stirs, moves, shocks. That was not at all 
Burke’s milieu. For all his poetic imagination, Burke was 
essentially a man of business, state x>aper8, bustle and conven¬ 
tionality. Tt is not to belittle Burke’s greatness in his own field 
to say that it showed a considerable narrowness that he could see 
in Rousseau only a perverted egoist. Perhaps that was typically 
English; for, if we give to Ireland Burke’s oratory, we should 
probably accede to Burke’s own claim to be of Er^lish stock, 
when we seek the national source of his political wisdom—and 
his philistinism as regards the deeper emotions. Not all English¬ 
men are like that, however. We have our Shelley. Before 
closing his list of individualists. Professor Hayek woiild do well to 
examine the case of Shelley carefully. He was an individualist and 
a rationalist, prepared to pull down the pillars, and yet an object 
of great veneration in prim Victorian England.^ 

This brings me to the later pages of this lecture. Professor 
Hayek has so much of value to contribute to the thought of the 
country of his adoption, that I hesitate to discourage him by 
joining those who woul^ warn him about the difficulties of 
sununarizing the typically English point of view. He thinks that 
the Germans are “ rationalist ” and thereby “falsely individualist ” 
in insisting on the development of “original” personalities. He 
contrasts this with the “ voluntary conformity ” of the English 
Public School system. There is much confusion in this. In 

‘ I may be allowed to bring Shelley into the argument, since Professor Hayek 
Cites Goethe. 
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numy req>eots the English aie fundamentally non-oonfonnist, and 
this country has been singularly rich in “original” personaUties. 
One has only to examine the literature from Shakespeare to 
Dickens. It is a well-known di^m of literary criticism that our 
imaginative writers show their best genius in the portrayal of 
secondly characters, who are commonly eccentric, while their 
heroes and heroines are a little lacking in depth. The most 
notable exception to this dictum, Hamlet, illustrates the point. 

The question of the essential characteristics of the English 
Public School is notoriously a treacherous one. The English 
themselves have not been able completely to \mravel it. There is 
a typically English concept, much older and of far greater im¬ 
portance than that of old Public School boy, perhaps of waning 
influence now, but historically of great moment, the gentleman. 
It is well known that the criterion for distinguishing a gentleman 
is something other than income or even heredity. For centuries 
English gentlemen have been famous for their frequent eccen¬ 
tricity. Enthusiasts might claim that no class in recorded 
history has been so rich per head m “ original personalities.” 
The conformist tradition of Public Schools, referred to by 
Professor Hayek, is comparatively modem and its cause is 
readily explainable. To be a gentleman is (or used to be) an 
ideal near the heart of many Englishmen. Public Schools came 
to establish the claim that they had a secret patent for manu¬ 
facturing gentlemen artificially. Parents of means naturally 
sought this advantage for their sons. Conformism has no con¬ 
nexion with the concept of gentleman as such but was necessary 
to the process of artificial manufacture. In the broad picture of 
English social life through the centuries it is a phenomenon of 
minor importance. None the less some hold that the increasing 
predominance of this rather more uniform Public School product 
in recent decades has wei^ened our national character. It is 
possible also that the amount of conformism often ascribed to 
these schools is exaggerated. At my own school, an ancient one, 
the most influential masters were certainly very eccentric characters, 
and their influence to some extent lay precisely in that. They were 
odd; but it was not thought in the least odd that they should be 
so; on the contrary, their oddness was accepted and admired as 
being essentially in the British tradition. There is no need for 
Professor Hayek to look beyond British experience for the stress 
that J. S. Mill lays in his Liberty on the value of variety in in¬ 
dividual self-expression. This is something deeply rooted in 
British* individualism. " Voluntary ” conformity is more oharao- 
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tedstio of Amedoan Main Street; and there, according to reprart, 
it is not so much superior to legal restraint, in the point of 
oppresEdveness, as Professor Hayek suggests. 

It is of course quite true that there is something very un-English 
in the quest for self-expression that one finds in Werther, Faust 
and Wilhelm Meister. But what is un-English there is not the 
originality of the protagonists, but their self-conscious quest for it. 
It is the craving for something that they feel themselves to lack. 
When Faust is confronted with Euphorion he perceives an inborn 
f^dom and natural waywardness of spirit that are quite beyond 
his range. I may remind Professor Hayek that Euphorion was an 
Englishman. 

This lecture contains much that is wise, much that is well said 
and much that is worthy of Professor Hayek at his best. 
I have concentrated my notice on his heresy hunt. The 
doctrine of individualism needs nourishment from many sources 
and will flourish only by an interplay of opinion as free and varied 
as the mode of life which it seeks to secure in' practical afifairs. 
If any one, even someone so distinguished as Professor Hayek, 
ever succeeds in establishing himself as its S. Athanasius, that 
win be the death of it. 

R. F. Habbod 

Christ Church, 

Oxford. 
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The SookUiet Tradition, Moeea to Lenin. By AiiBXANdeb Gray. 

(London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1946. Fp. x + 623. 21«.) 

This is an entertaining book. Professor Gray writes with 
gusto and his humour bubbles up on every page. The humour 
is, indeed, at times rather of the classroom variety; but at other 
times, particularly when his sympathy is engaged, it is of an 
altogether higher order. The chapter on Fourier is a gem. 

It is also a scholarly book. Professor Gray is well versed in 
the original authorities; quotes them judiciously without running 
into excess; and is careful throughout to give his references—a 
praiseworthy practice which might pass without comment were 
it not so often neglected in these hurried, not to say slovenly, days. 
K there is any complaint to be made in this connection it is that 
the reauler would be helped considerably if the date of first 
publication were given not only occasionally, but wherever possible 
—at any rate for the more important of the works brought under 
notice. Secondary authorities are (rightly) but little relied upon. 
To the present reviewer, however, it is pleasant to find a favourite 
author of his youth, Smile Faguet, being given his due. 

As an indication of the groimd covered and the method used, 
the title is a shade misleading. “ Leading writers in the socialist 
tradition ” would have conveyed a better idea of the contents. 
For, as the prologue explains, “ the present volume ” “ does not 
aim at being a history of socialist thought,” its purpose is “ to 
present the outstwding figures in the development of socialist 
thought, with some estimate of the significance of their several 
contributions.” It is, in the words of the wrapper, “ a collection 
of studies ”—^not a record or analysis of a process of development: 
a series of stills, not a motion-piotute. 

This manner of treatment has its drawbacks. Individual 
thinkers tend to be too much isolated both firom each other and 
from the contemporary movement of thought and events. As a 
result, not only is the sense of the gradual emergence and evolution 
of a particular body of ideas or attitude of mind (under pressure 
from social conditions and the general march of knowledge and 
speculation) apt to be lost, but the character of the individual 
writers’ ocmtiibutioBS is liable to be, in some measure, obscured. 
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Professor Gray’s aooount of Mux, for instance, does not bring 
out as clearly as it might how largely Marx’s work consisted in 
drawing together threads which ran through the writings of his 
contemporaries and immediate predecessors, an attempt, conscious 
or unconscious, successful or unsuccessful, to fuse into a coherent 
whole elements gathered from a variety of sources. Again, the 
eccentricities of such writers as St. Simon and Fourier, which 
stand out from these pages in all their stark crudity, are softened 
when we remember that they belonged to what was, as readers of 
Peacock’s novels are aware, an age of extravagance. Professor 
Gray does indeed pay tribute to St. Simon’s flashes of penetration, 
and by no means ignores his influence and his anticipations of 
later ideas; but more attention to the historical setting might have 
led him to recognise more fully than he does that the contribution 
of this fou tria intelligent was a truly remarkable reflection of his 
time and seminal in a quite exceptional degree. 

Perhaps, too, it is partly because of the method he has chosen 
that Professor Gray fails to emphasise the extent to which 
socialism is, in essence, the antithesis of capitalism—or, if less 
Hegelian language be preferred, a reaction against it. He notes 
that it is not till we reach the late eighteenth or early nineteenth 
century that we can begin to look for the fathers of socialism. 
But he does not proceed to the obvious step of connecting the 
emergence of socialism with social and economic developments; 
nor does he accord the central position which it surely deserves in 
any historical treatment of socialist thought to the notion of 
“ exploitation ”—^the use of private property in the means of 
production to oblige the mass of the people to work for the owners’ 
gain. It is the urge to escape from the injustices or subordination 
associated with “ exploitation ” which, more than anything else, 
gives socialist (and anarchist) doctrine what unity it possesses; 
goes far to explain its seeming vacillations and inconsistencies 
(as, for example, in the case of the unduly despised Proudhon); 
and provides the link between such dissimilar utterances as, say, 
the explosive rhetoric of Baboeuf and the Fabian Basis. Pro¬ 
fessor Gray’s “ estimate ” of the “ significance ” of his authors’ 
“ several contributions ” would have gained rather than lost in 
interest and depth if he had looked at them more as manifestations 
of a particular phase in history and less as attempts to arrive at 
the eternal verities. 

But if his manner of treatment has its defects, it has also a 
sovereign merit. It never allows us to forget that books aie 
written by men and women, not by tendencies or environments or 
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inteUeotual elimates. Professor Ghray is always oonsoious of the 
human personality behind the printed page. This lends vividness 
to his book, and makes it a wholesome corrective to a misleading 
and somewhat dreary trend in much of the work which is now 
being done on the history of thought. 

Judged simply as a collection of studies, the book has perhaps 
too much the character of a Fools’ Gallery. As one reads, the 
impression grows that Professor Gray is not taking his subject 
seriously; almost, indeed, though this would be less than fair, 
that he regards the whole socialist and anarchist tradition as a 
huge joke. Wit and humour are all to the good : but one can be 
serious without being solemn. It is proper in a historian of ideas 
to expose foibles, extravagances, exaggerations, fallacies and 
contradictions. But he also has another duty. To enquire 
whether, when all these are swept away, there does not remain a 
substratum of significant truth in the doctrines he presents and 
analyses. Professor Gray too often neglects to do this. No one, 
for example, who is not of the Communist faith can nowadays 
swallow the materialist conception of history undiluted. But 
has it not contributed something of value to our understanding of 
the growth of society? And, over-simplified, over-stated, con¬ 
fused, mischievous even, though the doctrine of the class-war 
may be in many ways, can it be dismissed as a mere “ fatuity ” ? 
Is there not a real or supposed cleavage of interest in the matter 
of property-ownership and the control of industry which is not 
without significance in the life of our time? As we watch 
Professor Gray poking fun at one of his sitters after another a 
doubt obtrudes whether recent events do not suggest that after 
all history is, up to a point at least, on the side of the fools: which 
in turn suggests the question whether there was not more of 
wisdom mixed with their folly than Professor Gray is disposed to 
admit. 

But when all is said, and however much one may differ ftom 
his estimates of the doctrines he discusses, Professor Gray has 
given us a lively, learned and stimulating introduction to the 
leading figures in the socialist tradition, and one which is well 
calculated to induce the beginner to make their acquaintance 
at first hand. He deserves our thanks. 

Two detailed points of fact invite a query. First, did not the 
Marx family embrace Christianity in 1824, when Karl was six years 
old, not, as is implied on p. 297, before be was bom ? Secondly, 
has Professor Gray the support of modem oririoism for his 
suggestion that St. Luke “ edited ” and “ blue-pencilled ” the 
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Sermon on tiie Mount to make it conform to hie “ left-wing ” 
▼iewB, and that St. Matthew keeps nearer to the original utterance! 
On a matter of this kind, a Scot must be presumed to have the 
advantage over a Sassenach. But it would be interesting to know 
on what evidence or authority Professor Gray is relying here. 

G. P. Shove 

King's College, 

Cambridge. 

A Page of British Folly. By B. F. Habrod. (London : Mac¬ 
millan, 1946, Pp. 60. 1«. 6d.) 

The folly is the grudging spirit which resents as onerous or 
detrimental to British interests the conditions with which the 
American Loan has been accompanied. Mr. Harrod’s pamphlet 
was intended to be the first chapter in a book on international 
economic co-operation. But it seemed to him so important that 
the point of view therein set out should be presented to the 
public without delay that he decided to let it appear as a separate 
brochure. 

The conditions with which the loan is associated are the out¬ 
come of Article 7 of the Mutual Aid Agreement of February 23, 
1942. That article, Mr. Harrod writes (p. 4), “ contained an 
economic programme which looked much more British than 
American ”; so much so that it might have been supposed to 
have been “ foisted on to the Americans by a triumph of British 
legerdemain. It certainly represented a wide departure from the 
traditional American isolationism, and should have been loudly 
acclaimed and warmly welcomed by every one here as offering 
a fairer prospect for world prosperity, harmony and peace than 
we had hitherto dared to hopQ for.” 

The International Monetary Fund of Bretton Woods is the 
one important case where the aspirations of Article 7 have been 
reduced to a detailed plan (p. 17). Mr. Harrod regards the 
Keynes plan for a Clearing Union, which preceded it, as incom¬ 
plete, because it contained no express provision for the case of a 
scarce currency. The omission, he thinks, was intentional, 
because ” such sanctions would necessarily be rather acutely un¬ 
pleasant to any nation, and America is notoriously one, that is 
cast for the r61e of creditor nation in the coming period ” (p. 23). 
It would have been ” intolerably maladroit ” to propose them. 
Yet the Americans themselves spontaneously included sanctions 
against a scarce currency in their counter-proposals, and the same 
feature has been embodied in the Bretton Woods plan. 
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“ Tilis was indeed a Buwt magnifioent geatuze by the United 
States,” showing “ consnmaiaie disinterastedness.” 

' Ib thifl versioii omreot? Is it not rather the case that the 
Ke 3 me 8 plan wee unacceptable to the Americane becaase it vonld 
have conapeUed a creditor oountej to sup^y its own currmey in 
exchange for bancor to an amount limited only by the quotas 
to which the overdrafts of the debtor countries wwe to be snh* 
jeot I The American plan imposed a narrower limit. The debtor 
countries can only take out of the International Monetary Fund 
what is there; the contribution of the creditor country to the 
Fund is limited, and, if it is exhausted, the debtor countries must 
be omxtent to buy one another’s currencies. The scarce currency 
provision deals with this contingency by allowing the debtor 
counteies to refrain from buying more from the creditor country 
thmi they can pay for. So much logic compelled. 

American opinion, Mr. Harrod says, favours “ fixed and un¬ 
alterable ” rates of exchange; British opinion favours rates 
“ subject to variation from time to time ” (p. 37). “ I am very 
partial,” he owns, “ to flexible exchanges, and believe the Ameri¬ 
can view to be wrong ” (p. 38). 

The Bretton Woods plan, while retaining gold as an inter¬ 
national medium, concedes flexibility of rates in case of a funda¬ 
mental disequilibrium. The Americans holding “ strong, wdl- 
defined and well-reasoned views . . . have shown themselves 
wilting to scrap these views and to adopt the British view.” 

Mr. Harrod here assumes that the issue was one of national 
interests. But that is not so. The divergence of view is not as 
to national interests but as to wlmt wili be beneficial to the world. 
A subjection of a nation’s power to alter the par-value of its 
money unit to international control is an innovation, and a very 
dangerous one. K the gold standard is discredited, that is 
because nations have in the past, been unduly reluctant to alter 
parities; but they have always been perfectly free to do so. 
Under the Bretton Woods plan they will not be free. The con- 
ditums to udiich tiie consent of the Fund must conform are 
formulated, it is true, in terms apparently reasonable. But oaa 
the wisdom of those who have to interpret and apply them be 
unequivocally relied on? Misgivings on the subject am not 
fi^y. 

When Mr. Harrod turns to the question of discriminatory 
practices in intmnaiional trade, his case is strongw. One source 
of opposition to the American pcojpoaaJa is the fear that Tmperial 
PtefiaceDce is thmatened. “There ace old-fiMhioned Ckmserva- 
No. 228.—VOL. LVI. 
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tives who live in ihe remote past and advocate Joseph Oiuumber- 
lain ” (p. 36). He quotes the assurance given by President 
Roosevelt to Mr. Churchill that the abolition of Imperial Prefer¬ 
ence is not called for, and he infers that what is intended is that 
Imperial Preference must not be increased and will have to be 
reduced “ in some reasonable proportion to a general reduction 
of tariff barriers ” (p. 10). It will not be honourably open to 
Great Britain to reject an agreement otherwise satisfactory 
pursuant to Article 7 merely because it involves a severe scaling 
down of Imperial Preference (p. 55). 

But the discriminatory practices against which Article 7 is 
really directed “ offer a menace of measureless potency to our 
export trade ” (p. 10). 

There are advocates of compartmentalising trade, who would 
rely on “ (i) the power that we gain from being such a large 
market for many countries and (ii) the attractiveness for some 
of being in the so-called sterling area ” (p. 48). But Mr. Hanod 
shows that “ this leverage is a wasting asset ” (p. 49). “ We can 

secure a sound and lasting trade position in one way and one 
way only, and that is by being able to offer wanted goods at 
acceptable prices ” (p. 50). In the forthcoming trade negotia- 
ticms “ we should press for a system that is as open and truly 
international as possible ” (pp. 54-6). 

“ We must not regard the difficulties we fear in getting 
sufficient export markets as the central problem round which aU 
international plans must be made to revolve. In due course 
we shall have to work hard, like everyone else, to secure required 
markets. Meanwhile we have the Loan to see us through the 
awkward transitional period ” (pp. 57-8). 

R. G. Hawtbby 

London. 

Income: an Iniroduction to Economies. By A. C. Piaou. (Lon¬ 
don : Macmillan, 1946. I^. 118. 5s.) 

SoMB time ago. Professor Cannan entered a plea for a simpler 
economics.” He meant that there were complexitieB which 
should not be investigated by methods beyond easy compre¬ 
hension. The expression in the simplest language of the results 
of far-reaching analysis is a different thing; it is that kind of 
simplicity which this book brings back from the far tountry in 
which its author has travelled, and the reader feels that he has 
been there. 

There are two aspects of the study of Income; the historical, 
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wwwning its growth siaoe 1800, and the methodologioal, as a 
syntherE^ or oons^teotus of the whole economic problem. The 
former is now seriously afiEected by Bowley’s conclusion that we 
cannot rely on much exactitude before 1880, and on still less 
before 1860; and also by the antithesis of the supposed four-fold 
averai^ increase in real income 1800-1914, and the most recent 
&ots concerning consumption and nutrition. It is difficult to 
imagine the country as having been four times as badly off as 
would correspond with the facts now supplied by Orr and the 
F.A.O. As a method for bringing the economic framework 
into one focus, income study is being tried out, and this has 
changed the emphasis of economic study since Professor Pigou and 
I trod the older path by which, perhaps, we saw more of the 
country. 

1 think that, in the study of the measure of income (Chap. 1), 
much is to be learned from the tax cases, especially in respect of 
the definition of what is net. Not enough use is made of this 
source. The Courts have had served up to them, and serve up 
to economists, the problem of what is “ wholly, necessarily, and 
exclusively ” a cost of making an income. This particularly 
applies to depreciation, or the cost of keeping capital intact, in 
respect of which the judgments have moved by their own dialectic 
into agreement with economic theory (after earlier disagreement), 
but with much illuminating detail. ‘‘ Depletion of capital in 
connection with its use in industry ” (p. 4) would not meet the 
legal requirement of specific use, since an asset might appreciate 
as a saleable thing, while having specific depreciation. The 
cost of living is not a maintenance cost, since depreciation must 
be the cost of a specific income, not of any income at all. Prof. 
Pigou’s suggestion to define depreciation by insurable costs has 
not been taken in law. 

As regards transfer income (Chap. 1), its contractual nature is 
what seems to make it moome in law, since the law is fond of 
attention to regularity. A service rendered at one tune may 
have a delayed settlement. A country which has waged only 
successful war may take a different view of the service from one 
which has lost a war. Transfer taxation is the most onerous of 
taxes, since it does not use up rosources (which is what resources 
are for), and has therefore no productive offset to its restrictive 
effect as a tax. The nation does not “ get back ” part of the 
transfer by taxing it, any more than it gets back part of what it 
pays to the Civil Service. The whole transfer is fully effective 
aa a tax on the whole community, inelading the rentiera. 
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The problem of flactuations (CSuip. 6) is leduoed, so as almost 
to ooUapse, into a ohoioe between what Fisher called startma ’* 
o£ vaziatiom, and the simple tracing of the oourse of variatkm. 
There aie several theories of starters, while many others are only 
tracings. The third way out was Cassel's pieoe of arithmetic, 
which did not distinguish fluctuation from casual variarion. As 
r^ards the remedy by public works, we go back to Say, Tiidio 
dearly stated it. It was not possible for him or Adam Smith to 
mention those developments which we heard so mudi of in Ihe 
public schemes of the Uoyd-George agitation to conquer un¬ 
employment, since railways, telephones, and electrification did 
not then exist; Say and Smith gave all the list they could then 
give. K we have been far behind in plans of public develop¬ 
ment, the special opportunity which such a lag offers should not 
be combined with a reflection on private enterprise because of its 
liability to depression; since it was bound to get jammed if public 
miterprise had not given due support. It is nearly a century since 
Mill said that laisaez faire should be the “ general rule ”; the first 
Socialist government announces 20% of national industry, and 
80% of private enterprise, as the proper balance; and 80% is a 
very good definition of a general rule. 

D. H. Macobsoob 

AU Souls College, 

Oxford. 


Studies in Economic Dynamics. By M. Kalecki. (London: 

Allen & Unwin. 1943. Pp. 92. 5s.) 

In this volume Mr. Kaleoki presents five essays—^three of 
them published for the first time—containing a new exposition of 
his ideas, which in broad outline will already be familiar to 
readers £n>m his earlier writings. The essays deal with the 
determinants of national output, income and income distribution, 
with the interrelation between long- and short-term interest 
rates, with business-cycle theory, and with the tr^d around 
which economic activity fluctuate. 

la his discussion of national income and its distriburion, the 
author reaches surprising conclusions, which are shown to be 
implied in some of the most plausible assumptions of Keynesum 
economics. He shows capitalist ino(»ne to be uniquely deter¬ 
mined by capitalist consumption and investment; whereas 
aggregate mifput is seen to be a simple function of cartalist 
income aad the average groas profit margin. The gross profit 
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mazgia in its tnm, and with it the distiibation of income* betweoi 
labonr and capital, is shown to depend mainly on the average 
d^ree of mcmopoly in the economic system, and not on factors 
like marginal productivity or the rate of profit on capital. The 
aigument implies that under perfect competition grow profits 
would be zero, and not only would capitalists’ earnings ^ nil, 
but overhead costs could not be covered either. This paradoxical 
result, however, is more likely to shake the reader’s confidence in 
the concept of perfect ccnnpetition and the orthodox theory of 
pricing than in the author’s argument and assumptions. 

In the essay on interest rates the liquidity prefwenoe theory 
of the short-term rate of interest is illustrated by a statistical 
derivation of the demand curve for money, in the form of a regres¬ 
sion of Treasury-bin rates on the velocity of circulation. The 
theory that long-term rates are determined by the expected 
average of short-term rates is also tested statistically: by a 
regression analysis of discount rates and the yield of consols, 
averaged over selected intervals of time. The presentation of 
the theory is elegant and the coefficients derived plausible; but 
the reviewer cannot help suspecting that the plausible results 
have a lot to do with the somewhat arbitrary choice of the 
averaging intervals and of the excluded “ intervals between the 
intervals.” 

The most important among the essays is the one dealing with 
business-cycle theory. Dr. Kalecki’s business-cycle theory, well 
known from his earlier publications, explains the businem cycle in 
terms of the interaction of two main determinants of investment: 
the stimulating effect of higher activity and incomes, and the 
depressing effect of an increasing stock of capital equipment. In 
the present volume the author restates this theory in imj^oved 
form. The main determinants of investment are broken down 
into their component factors, and the use of algebraic symbols 
enables the reader to keep track of the different factors and of the 
nature of their influence on investaient and business activity. 
Also remedied here is a serious shortcoming of the earlier versions 
of the theory : the instability of the amplitude of the business 
cycle. While in many ways Dr. Kaleoki’s theory is the most 
convincing explanation of the business cycle, in its earlier form it 
showed the degree of damping (or anti-^mping), and hence the 
amplitude of the cycle, to be a v4ry sensitive function of the 
parameters of the system, which seems to be contradicted by 
experience. The first attempt to remedy this shortcoming of 
Dr. Kalecki’s theory was made, I believe, by Iffir. Kaktcnr, who has 
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shown that the amplitude of the business oyde is stabilised by 
the faot that the influenoe of incomes on investment and of invest¬ 
ment on incomes (the multiplier effect) vary with the phases 
of the cycle—^being weakest at the top of the boom and the 
bottom of the depression. Dr. Kaleoki’s argument in the volume 
under review is very similar, except that he neglects variations in 
the multiplier and pins his main argument on the entrepreneur 
beiog cycle-conscious, and hence more cautious in his investment 
decisions after a prolonged boom than at the beginning of it. The 
reviewer feels that the argument would have been rendered more 
convincing by a shift of emphasis and a more complete discussion 
of all the factors that tend to keep the amplitude of the cycle 
stable. 

The last essay in the volume breaks new ground in being the 
first theoretical analysis of a dynamic long-run trend, its deter¬ 
minants, and its relationship to the pure business cycle. 
Capitalists’ consumption, rentiers’ savings, population growth, 
labour productivity and innovations are among the determinants 
of trend discussed. The author is very pessimistic about the 
investment stimulating effect of population growth, which he 
regards primarily as an increase in unemployment exerting its 
influence by depressing money wages, and thus lowering interest 
rates. Effective demand will not rise as a result of population 
growth, because the working classes are assumed to spend all they 
earn independently of the number of their children, while the 
capitalist class has presumably no share in the population 
increase. In his discussion of the effects of innovations on capital 
accumulation and emplo 3 anent. Dr. Kalecki argues that in 
addition to their stimulating effect, innovations also have a dis¬ 
couraging effect on investment. The latter seems to be due to 
technical progress giving rise to the expectation of a faster rate of 
obsolescence; but the depressing effect of this is shown to be 
weaker than the stimulating effect of innovations in a progressive 
economy. It is to be regretted that this interesting subject is 
treated in so summary a fashio|i. 

In general, one may say that the book whets rather than 
assuages the reader’s appetite. It contains many more ideas than 
can be adequately discussed within the compass of its ninety 
pages, but to the intelligent reader this should be a stimulus rathw 
than a source of dissatisfaction. 

Tibok Soitovszky 

Arlington, 

Virginia. 
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The Theory of EcOtumie Progress. By C. E. Atbbs. (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. 
viii + 817. $3.00.) 

This is a most refreshing book, darenoe Ayres is probably 
the last of the pure Veblenians; indeed, I think he is to-day the 
only faithful one. Unlike so many of Veblen’s disciples, he has 
not become wholly concerned with statistical and descriptive 
studies which, in spite of their supposed realism, are often com¬ 
pletely lif(^ess. He has continued the radical and critical tradi¬ 
tion of the master; and in this book he is still labouring to 
persuade his readers to adopt “a new way of thinking about 
economic problems.” It is easy, in the present circumstances, 
when real economic problems of all kinds are almost overpowering, 
to be scathing about a book which is so patently written from 
the isolation of the study. But, as one who has come into con¬ 
tact with Ayres’s students, I can testify to the immensely stimu¬ 
lating effect which his teaching and writing have on the best of 
the younger generation. At a time when textbooks on elementary 
principles are justly in disrepute, let this book be read and used 
widely as an antidote both to the sterilising effects of the teaching 
of traditional principles and to the confusion which results so 
often when teaching is confined to specific problems. 

This book is divided into three parts, of which the first, and 
much the best, is a critical description of the dassical tradition. 
The second contains an analysis of economic behaviour on the 
basis of Veblen’s categories; and the third a positive attempt to 
construct new principles of value and welfare. The second 
section is a very good restatement of the principal tenets of 
Veblen, using fresher and more up-to-date illustrations. The 
third section, however, is somewhat disappointing, and, in par¬ 
ticular, when Ayres attempts to translate these doctrines into 
specific analyses of economico-political problems, the result is 
somewhat thin. 

The first part, in spite of its brilliance, contains much that is 
wrongheaded. To suggest that the classical obsession with price 
is due to a “ trauma ” which can only be understood by the use 
of psycho-analytical methods is sheer nonsense. This contrasts 
with such striking and significant formulations as the one on page 
37, that the discovery that all prices were linked made it very 
tempting to assume that the resulting price system had some 
human, social and moral eognifioanoe. The analogy of the somal 
harmonies with the harmonies of nature, now outgrown by Hie 
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nattuwl soienoes, is on example of the really brilliant phrases so 
frequently found in this book. 

In the third section the concept of cajntal is analysed. It is 
rightly described as the dominant institution and idea of our 
social order. Capitalism itself is regarded as “ a theory of 
anthumhip,” developed, so Ayres maintains, in order that we 
may be able to avert our eyes from the embarrassing speotade 
presented by the great inequality of incomes. Business enter* 
prise is looked upon as the supreme author of modem oiviHsadon 
(p. 47), and from this view there flows an extremely acute analysis 
<£ ttie whole structure of ideas connected with “ tium preference,” 
“ abstinence,” “ saving.” 

In the same section there are some admirable comments upon 
the theory of the “ round-about process ” in which “ the whole 
going concern of industrial society may be mistaken for the 
pecuniary advances of the capitalist ” (p. 55). The style of this 
section is particularly reminiscent of Veblen at his best—^it cer¬ 
tainly is free from the prolixity of Veblen at his worst. 

Finally, the theory of value inherent in any natural order 
philosophy is examined. There is not much, perhaps, here that 
is new; the general line is that common not only to Veblenians, 
but to other radical critics of traditional economic theory. But 
the exposition is novel and the style attractive : the statements, 
for example, on pages 84 and 85 relating to wants as social habits 
and the assertion that if the economy has any meaning at adl it 
is the job of the economist to discover it. To seek that meaning 
solely in an analysis of price is rightly rejected by Ayres, not 
only because no true meaning is to be formd in it, but because 
it is often made an excuse for reviving the whole transcendental 
metaphysics of natural order philosophy. 

The second section, as I have said, is on purely orthodox 
Veblenian lines. Here we find the standard definition of econo¬ 
mic life as including activities both of a technological and a 
ceremonial character. The economist is made responsible for 
analysing the distinction between them and to expose the quality 
of this basic Veblenian dichotomy. There are some adzoirable 
examples throughout the remainder of this section of the peculiar 
nature of the progress of technology, based on an anal 3 rsi 8 of the 
many instances when novel combinations of existing materials 
and devices have led to great inventions. 

The brief historical summaries of the dichotomy between 
industrial evolution and ceremonial patterns—whatever one may 
think of the concept as such—are extremely well done; Mid in 
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tbe chapter on technology and institatioos the oonfliot as it 
presentB iteelf to-day is well stated. 

The final section, as 1 hare already said, is somewhat dis¬ 
appointing. Professor Ayres is an admirable critic and a hidd 
expositor of Veblen; indeed, he is a disciple who can carry 
further his master’s work. In his first two chapters many critics 
of the present economic system and of its theory, even if they are 
not followers of Veblen, will not find much with which they will 
have to quarrel. But Professor Ayres’s more positive prescrip¬ 
tions regarding the strategy of progress will sound at beet simple, 
at worst misleading. Nevertheless, this is a book to be heartily 
recommended. Here and there it is irritating, but even where it 
is BO it provides a powerful stimulus to independent thought. 

Ebio Bou. 

Washington, D.G. 

Ekonomisk Teori. I. De Ekonomisha KaUeylema. 1939. Pp. 
286. II. Kausalanalys av det Ekonomiska Skeendet. 
1944. Pp. 661. ByJ. Akbeman. (Lund: C. W. K. Qleerups 
Forlag.) 

Pbobbssob JoibulKT Akebicak, taking a sceptical view of the 
basis on which his Swedish colleagues have attempted to build 
up the structure of economic d 3 mLamics, has consistently held 
that a new approach is necessary. In the ambitious work imder 
review, he sets out in detail his criticisms of the trend of economic 
thinking and the reformulation which he proposes. 

The argument may perhaps be summarised as follows. Static 
theory, with all its modem refinements, remains very much a 
descendant of the eighteenth-century concept of a “ natural 
order.” Everyone recognises that this is no more than a first 
approximation. There have been important extensions of this 
narrow framework—for example, the introduction of “ anticipa¬ 
tions ” with the object of stating the conditions of a ” dynamic 
equilibrium.” Then there is the work of those interested in the 
dynamic problem conceived as a sequence of events through time, 
involving such questions as elasticities of reaction. Using quite 
different tools, the inductive researchers have looked for statis¬ 
tical uniformities in the history of business cycles. But despite 
ail this, economic science still has a skeleton in its cupboard. 
There is a fundamental dualism between theory and reaHty. 
And Professor Akerman can see only one way out of this dutUism. 
In his.view, one can arrive at a satisfactory anal 3 rBi 8 of causation 
only by concentrating on changes in the eOonomio struotnn of 
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society and tho changes in motive l 3 m[ig behind them. The 
calculations of the individual subject axe strongly influenced by 
the institutional framework; and it is not sensible, for example, 
to apply to a semi-plamied economy the assumptions about 
behaviour which fit a laisser-faire society. 

The first volume of this work begins by re-examining the 
philosophical background of economic thought, and then goes on 
to show the kind of restatement of economic principles which is 
necessary in the Ught of current institutional and structural 
developments. The second volume contains an exhaustive survey 
of statistical facts about business cycles. Taking a wide historical 
sweep, the author concludes, among other things, that five out of 
eight cases of international crisis in the business-cycle period 
reviewed were due mainly to the disturbance of war. He sug¬ 
gests that this has not been adequately appreciated by economists. 

One cannot but admire the wide learning and stimulating 
comment which characterise this work. Many readers will feel, 
however, that the author has failed to prove his case. Even the 
least charitable critics will agree that economics did not do badly 
under the stem test of the recent war. Though Professor Aker- 
man’s demand for a complete reformulation may not be justified, 
much of the argument used to support bis scepticism deserves 
careful consideration. 

Bbinlby Thomas 

Cardiff. 

Indtistrialisation and Foreign Trade. (Geneva; League of Nations 
(London : Allen & Unwin), 1945. Pp. 167. Paper-bound 
7«. 6d.; cloth-bound 8 «. Qd.) 

The recent League of Nations studies of Europe’s Trade and 
The Netumrk of World Trade emphasised the importance of the 
industrial countries in world trade, and the importance of trade 
between industrial countries in the world trade-pattern; Mr. 
Hilgerdt who was mainly responsible for them, now turns to a 
comparative and historioal analysis of the relation between the 
growth of manufacturing industry in different countries during 
the last seventy years and the growth of trade—especially of trade 
in manufactures. Nothing could be of greater interest at the 
present time, and nothing could be more admirable than the 
approach to the problem through a massive research into sources 
for indices of trade, manufactured output, and price. 

It is certainly important, however, that its condusions should 
be scrutinised with great care, if only because, like those hinted 
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at in 1&. Hilgerdt's earlier works, they are full of oomfort for old 
mdustrial countries like the United Kingdom. It may therefore 
be best in a short review to enquire into the nature of this comfort 
rather than to range over the whole field surveyed—^which is a 
wide one, including among other things an interesting discusuon 
of the process of industrialisation in relation to its institntional 
background. 

What, in the first place, are the quantitative relations which 
the author succeeds in establishing ? They may be summarised 
as follows: 

(i) International trade in manufactures did not increase 
as fast, proportionately, as manufactured production &om 
the 1870’s until about 1900, but thereafter increased faster 
until 1914. After 1918 trade in manufactrures emerged in a 
permanently lower relation to output, but the two inoreAsed 
almost equiproportionately until 1929, after which they 
diverged sharply. 

(ii) For countries of about the same size, per capita 
output of manufactures and per capita imports of manu¬ 
factures are positively correlated. 

(iii) Between about 1870 and 1930 there is a fairly close 
correspondence between imports of manufactures and manu- 
factui^ output for most of the important countries con¬ 
sidered separately. Divergences appear to coincide with 
changes in economic policy—apart from the biggest diver¬ 
gence of all, which was that associated with the war of 
1914-18. 

(iv) Between the 1890*8 and the 1920’s those countries 
whose industrial production grew fastest increased their 
imports of manufactures faster than the average. 

(v) Until as late as 1926-9 the older industrial countries 
were increasing their net exports of manufactures, and some 
of the countries in an earlier stage of industrialisation— 
including Russia, Australia, Spain, and Finland—^were 
increasing their net imports of manufactures. 

On these facts the author concludes that, in conditions of 
normal economic growth, industrial development is usually not 
likely to cause a reduction in the import of manufactured articles, 
and that danger to the interests of the older manufaotiaing 
countries lies in disturbances to trade—such as wars and break¬ 
downs of the mechanism of multilateral exchange—^rather than 
in the growth of manufacture, as such, in other countries. He 
gives, moreover, a number of analytioal arguments to support this 
view—^as, for instance, that industrialisation of backward coun¬ 
tries generally goes with an opening-up of communications, so 
that most of the new industrial output is absorbed by entirely new 
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cdianzielB of internal trade; while primary produotioxi is also 
siimtxlated, expands, and becHHnes more readily available for 
mtemational commerce. 

Much of this is undeniable as a matter of history. It is a 
matter for closer enquiry, however, how far the circumstances of 
industrialisation—^wars and breakdowns of trade apart—^may 
cause it to take different forms with widely different effects on 
trade. The opening up of a naturally wealthy new territory under 
conditions of reasonably free trade certainly involves both 
industrial development and a great expansion of international 
commerce; it is far less certain that trade in manufactures will 
increase when primary-producing countries already commercially 
opened up find it convenient or possible to engage in manufacture 
more than formerly. 

One condition which clearly stimulates such countries to 
manufacture goods which they have hitherto imported is an 
adverse change in the terms of trade, and it may be significant 
that the two notable periods of such changes—^from the later 
1870’s to 1900, and the depression of the 1930*s, besides 1914-21— 
were periods in which trade in manufactures decreased sharply in 
relation to output of them. It is a commonplace, too, that the 
spread of education and modem institutions decreases the differ¬ 
ences on which much national specialisation is built. Fifty years 
ago, every advance in manufacturing technique increased the 
degree of specialisation, because such advances could be applied 
only in a minority of countries; now, however, they can be applied 
in a large and ever-increasing number. The rise of cotton in¬ 
dustries near both to the sources of material and to the big tropical 
markets, mplacing older industries situated far from both, is 
typical of much perfectly normal economic development which is 
to be expected. The advance of techniques also diminishes com¬ 
parative cost differences in many instances; alternative methods 
of satisfying a given want increase, and very often common and 
cheap materials are substituted (with the help of capital and skill, 
which are themselves becoming more widespread) for local and 
scarce ones. Perhaps it would be useful to enquire how much of 
the decrease of trade in relation to output between 1914 and 1939 
was due to the normal operation of these factors, rather than to 
war, depression, autarky, and difficulties with the mechanism of 
payments. Certainly it would be wise to consider how far they 
might ibffeet normal economic development in the next decade or 
two, even with trade-barriers lower than they have been of late. 

To call attention to these considerations, however, is not to 
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detmot from the ezodlefice mul usefalnen of Mr. Hilgecdt’s 
study. 

A. J. Bbown 

London. 

International Economic Co-operation. By J. Tinbbboen. 

(Amsterdam : Elsevier, 1946. Pp. 208.) 

This is an EngUsh translation of a book written mainly during 
the occupation of Holland, with a postscript added in the autiunn 
of 1945. It is not an essay in econometrics. Except for a few 
passages^ such as the interesting appendix on Professor Graham’s 
case for protection, it is written in a simple style, with a laudable 
attempt to illustrate the argument, wherever possible, by statistical 
tables, charts and orders of magnitude. 

Professor Tinbergen’s analysis of the facts and theory of inter¬ 
national economic relations leads him to advocate a pdhey very 
broadly, apart from a difference of emphasis ducussed below, in 
line with the Bretton Woods agreemmite and the Propoaala for 
Consideration by an IntemaUonal Conference on Trade and Employ¬ 
ment. He strongly advocates an international economic centre 
and a curtailment of national sovereignty, so as to prevent 
arbitraiy and unilateral limitations of international trade and 
financial transactions and arbitrary changes in rates of exchange; 
he lays great stress on co-operation in trade-cycle olicy, and 
believes in international measures to reduce the ris of inter¬ 
national lending and to control cartels. Failing wide international 
agreement on these lines, but only as a pis oiler, he would favour 
collaboration by the Western European countries, including our 
own. 

While many will agree with Professor Tinbeigens’ general 
conclusions, there will be fewer, 1 think, who can accept every 
detail of his arguments. 

In some cases the reader might be more easily convinced if he 
could consult the Dutch publications to which Professor Tinbergen 
refers—and some of these references are tantalising to the British 
reader. Thus when he argues (p. 156) that there is a maximum 
value, at any one time, for a coimtry’s exports—which is not very 
much greater than the existing value—he starts from a statistical 
finding (the reference is given on p. 50) that the elasticity of 
demand for a country’s export products is often about two. He 
then assumes implicitly that the demand curve for exports is a 
straight line {any percentage reduotian in piiat from the initial 
level oansing twice as great a penoentsge inoreaae in the quantity 
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exported). From these premises it follows easily that the msai* 
Tniim value of exports is only 12|% above the initial level. But 
do the statistical calculations establish that the demand curve for 
exports is a straight line, which means a rapid fall in the elasticity 
of demand as exports increase ? If not, the possibilities of increas¬ 
ing the value of exports by lowering their price may be much 
greater. 

Apart, however, from any statistical proof, most readers will 
agree that there is quite likely to be a maximum value of a 
country’s exports in terms of foreign currency. They will also 
concede the possibility that no rate of exchange can be found at 
which exports (including invisibles) are sufficient to cover imports. 
This is certainly true of the United Kingdom in the immediate 
future, and possibly in the long run as well. Having stressed this 
point—that the rate of exchange may be a bad regulator of 
equilibrium in the balance of payments—one might have expected 
Professor Tinbergen to concede that there may in these circum¬ 
stances be a case for the restriction of imports. But he appears to 
argue instead that a country can achieve equilibrium in its balance 
of payments, without restricting imports, if only it will maintain 
what he calls “ monetary equilibrium.” This, he says, “ means 
the same as the carrying out of a correct trade cycle policy.” 
Now, monetary equilibrium seems to be defined broadly as a state 
of affairs in which the national income equals consumption plus 
net investment at home plus long-term foreign investment. In 
these circumstances it is clear that movements of gold and short¬ 
term capital taken together will be nil, that in this sense there will 
be equilibrium in the balance of payments, and that, in the absence 
of a flight of private capital, the monetary authorities will suffer 
no loss of reserves. But surely monetary equilibrium so defined 
does not necessarily mean full employment; on the contrary, the 
only way of achieving such a ‘‘ monetary equilibrium ” and so 
equilibrium in the balance of payments, without import restric¬ 
tions, may be by a reduction in the national income and in 
employment below the maximum level. 

A “ correct trade cycle policy,” in other words, will not 
necessarily, by itself, secure equilibrium in a country’s balance of 
payments, as Professor Tinbergen seems to argue; although, of 
course, an international agreement to maintain high and stable 
levels of employment can help to preserve such equilibrium, if it 
can once be achieved, by preventing severe fluctuations in the 
demand for a country’s exports. 

Professor Tinbergen’s analysis naturally makes him impatient 
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in the balance of pa 3 nuentB. Why, he asks, all this talk in Britain 
of the possible need to restrict imports, just because we have to 
make large payments on account of the debts we have incurred ? 
If only we can maintain full employment, there will be no balance 
of payments problem; and in any case, with full employment, 
any purchasing power diverted from imports will be directed to 
the home market, thus curtailing the supply of exports by an 
amount exactly equal to the reduction in imports—^a rather 
sweeping generalisation for which no proof is given. 

Even if Professor Tinbergen’s analysis were correct, it is most 
unlikely that countries would enter into an international agree¬ 
ment to abolish or limit import barriers unless escape clauses were 
provided, as in the rules of the International Trade Organisation, 
for countries which could not otherwise balance their payments. 

In general Professor Tinbergen would, I think, like all govern¬ 
ments to agree not to interfere with international transactions; 
he seems to believe that such agreement might be forthcoming from 
each country if there were a guarantee that all other countries 
would follow suit. But pre-war exeprience should have taught us 
to give a different twist to proposals for international economic 
co-operation. We do not want general prohibitions, but pro¬ 
hibitions of unwarranted measures—^be it currency depreciation, 
import quotas or what you will; room must be left for measures of 
this kind that are warranted, particularly on balance of payments 
grounds. 

Criticism of a few short passages in Professor Tinbergen’s work, 
which are' not always echoed in other parts of the book, must not, 
however, detract from the welcome that it deserves as an eloquent 
plea for international economic co-operation and a stimxilating 
essay in the economics of international trade. We shall look 
forward to his study of “ Business Cycles in the United Kingdom, 
1870-1914,” which is promised shortly by his publishers. 

G. D. A. MacDouoali. 

WadJum College, 

Oxford. 

Changes in Income Distribution during the Cheat Depression, 
Studies in Income and Wealth, Vol. VII. By H. MBin)BBS- 
HATTSBK. (Kew York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1946, Pp. xviu + 173. $2.60.) 

This book should be read by all who are interested in the 
faets about short-period changes in the size distribution of m- 
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oomM. It is widely belieTed, pnadpally on the baste of Ammiiflaa 
uusome-taz data, that year-to-year changes in income inequality, 
as measured by Pareto’s constant, tends to vary with the levri 
of total income, prosperous years being tiiose of greatest in¬ 
equality. The uniter shows that this is by no means the whole 
truth, and, indeed, that over that part of the range in which the 
majority of incomes lie inequality tends to b6 highest in years 
of low inoome. 

The principal evidence on which Ihis conclusion is based is 
taken from the h'inancial Survey of Urban Housing, which pro¬ 
vides information on the joint distribution of family incomes for 
1929 and 1933 in a number of cities. The returns for thirty- 
three of these cities are analysed in this volume : they distinguish 
between tenants and owner-occupiers. 

Mr. Mondershausen first considers the relation between the 
mean income of the sample for each city in 1929 and 1933 and 
shows that there is a tendency for high-income cities to hare 
smaller income declines than low-income cities. He then pro¬ 
ceeds to a detailed examination of the Lorenz curves for each 
city for the two years. From tliis examination it appears that 
there is a tendency for incomes to be mote unequal in 1933 than 
in 1929, except at the higher end of the income scale. In terms 
of the Lorenz curves, this means that the curve for 1938 lies 
further fiom the diagonal line representing perfect equality of 
incomes than does the curve for 1929, until a point usually about 
two-thirds of the way up the cumulative percentage of total 
income is reached. At this point the curve for 1933 crosses the 
curve for 1929, and. thus lies closer to the diagonal line. This 
result, which represents the general tendency not everywhere 
obswved, is checked by investigatums into the distribution of 
incomes in the states of Delaware and Wisconsin and in Germany. 
The data for Wisconsin and Germany lend fiirther support to t^ 
above thesis, but for Ddteware the Lorenz curves do not cross 
one another. 

The next problem examined is the change in inequality 
within the upper group of incomes. Three possibilities are con¬ 
sidered : first, that the share of the top incomes in the total 
income of the upper group increases—^in this case their share in 
total income must increase a fortiori; second, that the share of 
the top incomes in the total income of the upper group decreases, 
but at a slower rate than the share of the upper itioomes iu total 
inoojiw increases—in this case, again, their share of the total 
inooiae will ui^naae; and &udly, that the share of tin top 
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inoomes in the total income of the upper ^up decreases at a higher 
rate than the share of the upper incomes in total income increases 
—^in this case their share in total income will decline. It is shown 
that on evidence here presented ihe first and the third possibilities 
are most frequently realised, the first in the case of tenant samples 
and the third in the case of entire city and owner samples* 

Further evidence concerning changes in income inequality in 
the lower group of incomes is provided from U.S. old age and 
survivors insurance data: This evidence indicates that incomes 
became somewhat less equally distributed between 1937 and 1938 
and somewhat more equally distributed between 1939 and 1940. 

Various suggestions are made as to the reasons for the observed 
changes in income inequality. The reasons suggested for the 
increase in inequality within the lower group of incomes as general 
activity declines are: first, the increased importance of the 
income gap between employed and luiemployed as unemploy¬ 
ment becomes more important; second, the uneven incidence of 
unemployment between skilled and unskilled occupations, and 
third, the changes in wage differentials between low- and highly- 
pmd workers. As regards inequality in the upper group of 
incomes, an explanation is sought in the cyclical behaviour in 
the types of income receipt most characteristic of this group. 

The final part of the text is concerned with an examination of 
the shifts of position of individual families within the income 
distribution. Information is provided on the extent to which 
the original order of inoomes is disturbed as time goes on, and 
reasons are suggested why these changes should take place. 

Three appendices are given, the first providing additional 
information about the data, the second providing a cross-classi¬ 
fication of 1929 and 1933 incomes for each of the thirty-three 
cities covered by the Financial Survey of Urban Housing, and 
the last dealing with measures of income inequality. Attention 
is drawn in the course of the book to Part II of Volume V of 
Studies in Ivicotne and Wealth, in which a great deal of informa¬ 
tion is provided about available income distributions, and also 
to the valuable tabulations of incomes provided in the Wisconsin 
and Delaware studies. Attention may perhaps also be dmwn 
here to the large-scale investigation of Minnesota incomes in 
1938-9 in view of the great amount of information it provides 
on the distribution of income. 

KioHAan Stokb 

Department of Applied Economics, 

Cambridge, 

No. 223.— \oh. LVi. 
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Deficit Spending and the National Income. By Hbnby H. 

Yillabd. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Ino., 1941. 

Pp. 429. $3.60.) 

Fob reasons that were no fault of the author, Professor 
Villard’s book comes somewhat belatedly for review in this 
JotTBNAn. Its pages reflect the intense interest and. controversy 
aroused throughout the economic world by the appearance of 
Keynes’s General Theory of Employmenl, Interest and Money. 

Parts I and II of this book are theoretical, the former dealing 
with the causation of the trade cycle along broadly Ke 3 mesian 
linM, though with modifications which in some cases at least 
would appear to be improvements; while the latter deals with 
the concept of the multiplier as developed by Kahn, Keynes, 
J. M. Clark, and others. The value of this theoretical discussion 
does not lie so much in the putting forward of new and original 
theories, as in the very careful critical analysis and comparison 
of the different lines of approach made by economists of the 
“ neo-classical ” and Keynesian school in recent times. Special 
attention may be drawn to the treatment of income, savings and 
investment in Keynes’s Treatise on Money as compared with 
his General Theory ; the role of “ boarding,” or the holding of 
capital balances, in particular with reference to a stock-market 
collapse; the importance of period analysis; and the whole of 
the lengthy and thorough discussion of the nature and varying 
significance of different types of multiplier. All this is carried 
out on a high level of reasoning, and is careful, critical, but 
unbiassed. 

Part III deals with the actual experience of deficit spendmg in 
the United States after 1933, with the aim of discovering how far 
an inductive study of the available figures can throw light on the 
extent to which the national income of the United States was in 
fact increased on balance as a result of Government expenditure. 
Cautious though Professor Villard is in what^he deduces from the 
evidence, it would seem doubtful whether some of it can bear 
even as much weight as he attaches to it. Not only are the 
issues involved exceedingly complex, but estimates of changes in 
the component parts of the national income, etc., are subject to 
such wide margins of error that the subjective element with 
regard to the selection and weighting of material almost in¬ 
evitably becomes of preponderant importance. 

In Part IV Professor Villard sums up briefly the conclusions 
at which he has arrived on the basis of his theotetical analysis 
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and of the evidenoe which he hae marshalled ia the immediately 
preceding chapters. In general he is on advocate, though a very 
moderate one, of deficit spending as a means of coping with 
cyclical depressions, but is inclined to prefer the method of heavy 
taxation of incomes which reach levels whore there is a high 
propensity to save, in the case of secular depressions caused by a 
shortage of investment opportunities; for he holds that a con¬ 
tinuously mounting internal debt brings with it evils which it 
would be unwise to ignore. Even with regard to cyclical depres¬ 
sions he does not over-rate the possibilities of deficit sx>ending, 
and he comes down to earth with an interesting account of the 
rdle of housing in relation to the volume of private investment. 

Professor Villard inspires confidence by the moderation and 
modesty with which he traverses these controversial fields. He 
makes no profession of opening new avenues of thought, but his 
book is an honest attempt to cope with important theoretical and 
practical issues. It may be commended, both to those who teach 
economics and to their more advanced pupils, as a guide (though 
not an easy one) to some of the intricate and abstruse problems 
in analysis with which modem trade cycle theory has to deal. 

C. W. GmLLBBAXTD 

St. John’s College, 

Cambridge. 

La bonne monnaie. Essais sur la monnaie et les ichanges. By 
Edqabd Faxin. (Paris : Librairie du Becueil Sirey, 1946. 
Pp. 467.) 

Ik La bonne monnaie, M. Patin, a Rumanian financial journ¬ 
alist, discusses the lessons to be drawn from the monetary 
experience of recent times. His book gives evidence of wide 
reading, and he has an intimate knowledge of the works of 
writers on monetary problems in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, though he would appear to be less familiar with the 
work of the modem Swedish-Keynesian school. The index of 
authors (the only index) contains eighteen references to Keynes, 
but apart from a passing mention of the doctrine of Uquidily 
preference, the extracts quoted are mainly taken from his 
journalistic writings, and by careful selection Keynes is even 
made to appear in the unfamiliar role of a deflationist. 

For M. Patin the only sound money is that which is based on 
gold, and he defisnds the gold standard with all the fervour of a 
religious zealot: any departure from the gold standard is bound 
to bring the most condign punishment in its train. He castigates 
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with equal severity the organised inflation of Soviet Russia and 
the monetary manipulations of Sohaohtian Germany. In the 
case of the latter his objections are based partly on the ground 
that Schacht enabled Germany to prepare for war, and partly 
that he brought in a managed ourrency, exchange controls, etc. 
The contention that the Nazi financial system inevitably led to 
war may be justified in terms of political realities; but M. Patin 
appears to regard this conclusion as equally inevitable on economic 
grounds, which is a much more disputable proposition. It may 
be also suggested to M. Patin, as weU as to other observers of the 
economic systems of Soviet Russia or Nazi Germany, that no 
general conclusions are likely to be satisfactory which fail to take 
into account the crucial factor of the tempo of economic change 
in the two countries. 

So far as the post-war world is concerned, M. Patin would 
have us fiee at all costs from a devaluation which would leave 
intact the inflated debt and currency structures which are the 
legacy of the war in all countries. He would have us proceed to a 
drastic e limin ation of the excess money before settling down to a 
new international gold standard with rigidly stable exchanges; 
but whether this is to be achieved by a capital levy or in some 
other way, he does not say. 

Reduced to its barest essentials, the main question with which 
M. Patin is concerned throughout his book is whether mankind 
can handle successfully, in the long run, any other monetary 
system than that of an international gold standard. He is 
quite convinced that it cannot, and he may be right, though 
the experience of Sweden, and indeed of the whole sterling area, 
seems to afford some ground for optimism in this respect. But 
if he is right, it will not be because the gold standard alone is 
intrinsically sound, while any other currency system is intrin¬ 
sically unsound, on economic grounds; but because the practical 
working of a managed standard will always sooner or later bring 
with it evils and abuses which will harm the economic system and 
deprive it of even that modest degree of stability of the standard of 
value that was enjoyed by the world in the nineteenth century. 
In other words, the political economy of a monetary standard may 
suffer from the economics of that standard. 

M. Patin writes with a very lively and vigorous style; he is 
never dull, and is usually stimulating even where he may fail to 
convince those who do not share all his views. The English 
reader in particukr should profit by being made to realise how 
very different the consequences of, for example, the devaluation of 
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sterling in 1931, can appear to an intelligent continental observer 
in contrast to the attitude usually adopted in this country. 

C. W. GoiLLEBAtJD 

8t. John's College, 

Cambridge. 

La reatauration 6anumique de la Belgique. Transition vers une 
ioononUe de paix. (Brussels: Baude, 1944. Pp. 177.) 
Retour A ViquUibre iconomique. Profits, jiscalite et prix. By 
Hbnbi Solektb. (Paris: Recueil Sirey, 1944. Pp. 232.) 

At the end of 1940 a group of Belgian economists and civil ser¬ 
vants began to study the problems of the economic reconstruction 
of Belgium, which would arise when the war was over. Their 
conclusions were conveyed secretly to their Government in London, 
and have now been published in this volume in the form which 
they had reached in April 1944. 

In general the recommendations propose the retention of a 
very considerable measure of State control over all aspects of 
economic activity during the early post-war period, with a gradual 
relaxation as conditions improve and become more normal. 
Private enterprise should remain the basis of the whole system, 
but should be made to conform to a general direction in the 
interests of the country as a whole. The report has little to say 
about the monetary position, but a strong wish is expressed to 
avoid the evils of both inflation and deflation and to achieve a 
stability which would not destroy the value of the money holdings 
of small savers. 

With regard to budgetary imlicy, there should be an Ordinary 
and an Extra-Ordinary or Capital Budget; the latter being 
concerned mainly with the finance of such public works as may bo 
desirable for their own sake or as a regulator of the flow of invest¬ 
ment throughout the economy as a whole. The national debt, 
of which a considerable proportion is productive, had only doubled 
to the end of 1943 and could be carried by the increase to be 
expected in the national income. The proceeds of special taxation 
of war profits might be used for the reduction of its amount, but 
the proposal for a capital levy is discussed and rejected. 

After some interesting recommendations in the sphere of 
social policy, the final section of the report advocates the adoption 
of a customs union with the Netherlands, which is held to be both 
feasible and desirable. 

The general tmior.of the document is hopeful, and this opti¬ 
mism may be said to have been bmme out by the events the 
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last twelve months, though the shortage of coal—a consideration 
which does not seem to have been envisaged in the report—has 
played an important role in retarding the recovery of Belgium. 

M. Henri Solente also 3ets out to produce a post-war economic 
policy for his country—^in this case, France. He writes with the 
background of an engineer rather than of an economist; though, 
as he is a man of ability and has thought deeply on the problems 
at issue, he has much to say that is of interest, and a young 
economic research worker might find a promising theme if he 
were to follow up some of M. Solente’s ideas and suggestions. 
M. Solente’s own interests are, however, severely practical. A 
study of the economic difficulties through which France passed 
in the inter-war period, especially since 1931, has convinced him 
that there were two root causes of her ills—^firstly the disappear¬ 
ance of the profit margin owing to the divergent movement of 
prices and wages, and secondly, the excessive proportion of the 
national income absorbed by taxation. With the aid of a few 
calculations based on simple algebraic formulae (beloved of most 
engineers who write on economic matters), he is prepared to 
establish for the future the correct levels of prices and wages, the 
due and proper relation of the national debt to the national income, 
the maximum permissible level of taxation, etc. It is significant 
that his book is entitled The Return to Economic Equilibrium^ 
and he regards it as axiomatic that, because France was pros¬ 
perous at certain earlier periods, this was due to the economic 
relationships of prices, etc., prevailing at those times. Restore 
these relationships and the system will once again function 
satisfactorily. The realities of economic phenomena and the 
complexity of their causal connections are however such that the 
application of M. Solente’s formulae would be likely to produce 
results very different from those which he so confidently expects. 
It is on different lines from those put forward in this book that 
we must look for a solution of the problems with which France is 
faced in the reconstruction of her economy. 

C. W. Gtjillbbaud 

JSt, John's College, 

Cambridge, 

Precis des Mecanismes Economiques Elementaires, By Chaelbs 
Rist. (Paris : Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1946. Pp. 378.) 

On the morrow of the armistice of June 1940, Prcrfessor Rist 
set himself to write a book that should help the regeneration of 
his country. The project was one that he had entertained before 
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the war. Most of his young compatriots leaving the seoondncy 
schools knew next to nothing of the economic workings of a 
modem community; the teachers who would willingly have 
found a place for economics in their upper forms lacked a book on 
which to base their courses. Such a book Professor Bist hM now 
provided. It is not an “ introduction to economics,” of familiar 
scope: the author has taken his task to be only to describe 
” how things do in fact happen,” and this he does by way of a 
study of markets—^produce markets, capital and money markets, 
foreign exchange market—^together with the two great develop¬ 
ments out of which they have arisen, the growth of monetary 
institutions, and the diversification of output. The object, in a 
word, is to expound the division of labour, national and inter¬ 
national. How much there is here that can be told without 
abstraction, or hypothesis, and yet is new to the sixth-former; 
and how many errors fall by the way ! 

Yet since the purpose of theory is to explain the working of 
these mechanisms, it is hard to describe them, and especially 
those of money, without at least having some theory at the back 
of one’s mind. Hero I think the English reader is likely to notice 
two points at which the theory that underlies Professor Rist’s 
accotmt differs from his own. The first is in the description 
of the banking system ; Professor Bist holds that the banks lend 
only what is deposited with them. That the purchasing power of 
tho public can bo increased by the banking system he states 
explicitly; but when the banker makes an advance in the form of a 
book entry, the borrower, he says, must be conceived as having 
exeroised his right to draw cash, which he then redeposits with the 
banker : so that what the banks are really doing is only to make 
cash circulate more rapidly. The other point appears in the 
treatment of savings and interest. For Professor Bist, savings 
are what is spent out of income either on assembling new equip¬ 
ment or (their principal application during a depression) on 
acquiring the title to existing equipment, and they are to be 
distinguished both from hoarding and from the funds, withdrawn 
not from income but from circulation, in which the money market 
deals. The rate of interest is fixed in that part of the capital 
market in which new loans are offered against new savings, and the 
rate established here is then used to capitalise the yields of existing 

Though Professor Bist sets himself to avoid raising questions 
of poUoy, his work is permeated by a strongly held conception of 
what are the dominating economic forces. 1^ sees the economic 
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histoiy of the last htmdred and fifty years as aboTe all a prooess of 
inOreasiiig diversification; and this is just the total outcome of a 
m 3 nnad individual energies, constantly promoting changes, 
forming new exchange relations, developing new institutions. 
Decrees may go out from Csesar Augustus, but what will persist 
depends on “ the silent plebiscite ” of the common man about his 
daily business : paper money has passed away again and again 
because of the universal desire for a metallic money; international 
trade has been impeded by deliberate restrictions, and yet we find 
it taking on ever new forms in response to the ever new develop¬ 
ments of technique. “ Nothing better deserves to hold the 
attention of historians and economists than this contradiction 
between the spontaneous development of the economy and the 
publicised tendencies of opinion and legislation, between what is 
the real social evolution and what it is the fashion to wish for and 
foster.” This is not the reading of economic history that runs 
current in the day of a new social order, but, right or wrong, it is a 
long view. It seems to me an achievement in the scholarly 
tradition that Professor Rist, writing during the occupation, 
should have fixed his gaze clear beyond the momentary turmoil. 

E. H. Phelps Bbowk 

New College, 

Oxford. 

La Localisation des Diverses Prodtictions. By Laxtbent Deohesne . 
(Brussels: Les Editions Comptables, Commerciales et 
Financi^res. Pp. 239.) 

Thebe are few all-round text-books on the Localisation of 
Industry, and Professor Dechesue’s volume in the Biblioth^que 
G4n4rale des Sciences Economiques is very welcome. His “ lay¬ 
out ” is most systematic and clear. Chapter I gives a brief (and 
occasionally somewhat acid) review of previous theories. Chapter 
II, taking localisation to arise from the physical separation of 
production from consumption, formulates the problem as the 
balancing of the economy of large production in a given place and 
the cost of the long ” circulation ” of materials to that place 
and of products from that place to the consumer. This formula¬ 
tion is consistently referred to throughout the book, and the useful 
words ” adduction," or inflow of materials, and “ icovlement,” or 
outflow of products, occur, as indicating the basic costs of localisa¬ 
tion, like a continuous refrain. 

Chapters III to VI then analyse industries into four diverse 
types from the standpoint of localisation: the extractive 
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industries; industries rooted *’ to extraction agricultural 
processing and heavy metal conversion); industries emancipated 
fk>m the heavy costs either of ** adduction or “ (couUment ” and 
free to seek skilled labour or cheap motive power; and industries 
that most still reside near the consumers. To these four types 
already standardised in Anglo-American parlance as extractive, 
tied, footloose and residentiary, Professor Deohesne adds in 
Chapter VII a fifth case of manufacturing where (as in mountain 
valleys) inflow and outflow are both so costly that the element 
of transport must be negligible as against workmanship and 
quality. The Swiss watch and precision instrument industries are 
examples. 

Chapter VIII then considers original factors in the localisation 
of particular industries in some given place, such as the presence 
of raw material or types of water, and derived factors occurring 
where localisation persists by inertia. And Chapter IX tackles the 
hitherto somewhat imcharted location factors in the linkage 
between industries. After this point chapters are somewhat more 
isolated in their subject matter, but XII has a fundamentally 
important discussion of the she of the market, and XIV brings in 
political factors in localisation. Chapter XVI is a succinct 
resume of the whole argument; there follows a long bibliography, 
including many articles in the Economic Journal, but from which 
are missing E. Hoover’s study of localisation in the American shoe 
industry and Dennison’s The Location of Industry and the Depressed 
Areas, 

If a constructive criticism may be made to add to the logical 
clarity of this book, it is that the discussion of linked industries in 
Chapter IX is mixed up with two other and separable problems, 
that of the general localisation of industries in large towns, and 
that of future trend. The facts and explanations of general 
localisation as an economic advantage in itself anywhere, and/or 
as an advantage at some particular places like traflic hubs, is 
worthy of a chapter parallel to the chapters about the facts and 
advantages of localisations of particular industries anjrwhere or 
at some particular places. And the trends are worth separate 
study in the homogeneous concentration of a single industry; in 
the mixed concentration of linked heterogeneous industry; and 
in industry as a whole. 

In his preliminary chapter Professor Dechesne attacks earlier 
writers for being too theoretical and abstract, and claims to con¬ 
form more to reality. This does not mean, however, that he starts 
out oompxehensively with all the facta he can observe and measure 
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before proceeding to generalise. He attempts no statistical 
measurement of the localisation of all, or indeed any of the 
'' diverse ” industries, and industries are mentioned merely to 
illustrate the points he “ deduces from experience.’* In short, 
Professor Dechesne is more realistic than some of his predecessors 
only in so far as he takes more factors into account. This book 
is thus a contribution to clear, logical and all-round exposition 
rather than to a new inductive, more realistic, method of 
approach. 

P. Sargakt Flobbnoe 

The University y 
Birmingham. 


Small and Big Business. By Joseph Steindl. (Oxford : Basil 
Blackwell, 1945. Pp. v + 66. Is. 6d.) 

This first monograph of the Oxford Institute of Statistics 
combines a theoretical and statistical approach to the “ economic 
problems of the size of firms.” Its statistics are drawn exclusively 
from American sources, such as the U.S. Census of Manufacturers, 
and the author has made good use of the data summarised in the 
monographs of the Temporary National Economic Committee. 
The general conclusion is the relative efficiency of large-scale 
organisation and the determining role played by technical progress. 

The conclusion fi*om the statistics leads naturally to the theo¬ 
retical expectation that, in competition, large industrial organisa¬ 
tions will overcome small organisations, the process ending up 
inevitably in a concentration of output and the establishment of a 
monopoly position. Marshall denied the inevitability of this 
ending, owing to his belief in the ultimate decay (like that of the 
old trees in the forest) of an entrepreneur’s faculties or of his 
liking for energetic work, and in the ease with which newer firms 
(like the yoimg trees) could, e.g.y by borrowing capital, replace the 
old. In his very first chapter Mr. Steindl tackles this famous 
analogy of the trees in the forest. Two categories of points are 
attacked : (1) Marshall’s methodology—the framework or model 
of the economic world he sets up; and (2) the facts within this 
framework. On the facts Steindl is certainly right in his criticism. 
There are strict limits to borrowing by small entrepreneurs, and 
the decay of the entrepreneur’s faculties does not, in the era of 
joint-stock companies and permanent combinos of companies, 
play a paramount role. Indeed, one might go farther than 
Steindl, and say that the owner-manager entrepreneur is in most 
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staple manufoctures so unimportant that he should to-day not 
be referred to at all in economists’ arguments. 

But Marshall, thinking and imting in late nineteenth-century 
England, can hardly be blamed—^though his successors should be 
—^for basing his views on the real forces then at work. And 
Marshall’s methodological framework still seems to me of great 
value in interpreting current forces; its realism is not fuUy 
appreciated by Steindl. Marshall grasped how complicated the 
reality was. Size, for instance, may refer to size of firm or size 
of plant or size of an industry or market, measured in the number 
of units produced or demanded of a single commodity (to which 
the law of increasing return usually refers) or a wide range of 
commodities. And the precise reference is vital to realistic 
argument. 

Steindl makes play of Marshall unconsciously admitting the 
imperfection of markets. But the fact that the demand for 
“ manufactures which are adapted to special tastes ” (to which 
the passage quoted from Marshall refers) is limited, e.g., by trans¬ 
port and communication costs, is inevitably due to the geographi¬ 
cal scatter of consumers of a single commodity or narrow range of 
commodities not in common use. Indeed absence of transport 
cost limits to size is practically inconceivable and was not (see 
Principles, Ed. 6, p. 326) conceived by Marshall. A perfect market 
assuming such absence becomes as unreal and useless a basis for 
argument as the perfectibility of man. In fact transport costs 
are an ever present limit to the size of plants (though not firms), 
and to the number of units of a commodity produced in any one 
place; Mr. Steindl should mention them in his general Survey of 
Factors, Chapter II. 

Though Mr. Steindl’s development of theory in the light of 
statistics is naturally of great interest to the economist, this book 
has the practical end in view of shaping national policy on the 
problem of the small man. Chapter VI, on the &otors making 
for the continued existence of small firms (here including transport 
costs) is admirably concise and to the point. In the final chapter 
(VII), Mr. Steindl rejects anti-trust legislation as a policy, but 
thinks the small man’s hope must rest on a full employment 
policy, co-operation (e.^/., in purchasing materials) and in govern¬ 
ment measures to overcome financial disadvantages. It is 
indeed on the problem of capital intensitv (Chapter III) and the 
financial structure of firms (Chapter IV) that Steindl produces the 
most original theoretical work. In explanation of the statistical 
findings of Professor Crum his theory ooniinns the oonolusion 
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(p. 47) that though Bxnall corporationB are more likely to make 
losses, they take higher risks in exchange for the chance of 
increased profit in case of success.” 

P. Sabgakt Flobknob 

The University, 

Birmingham. 

Prospects of the Industrial Areas of Greal Britain. By M. P. 
Fogabty. With Introduction by G. D. H. Cole. (London : 
Methuen & Co., 1946. Pp. xxxv + 492. 32a.) 

The main body of this book summarises the results of regional 
surveys, conducted on behalf of Nuffield College by local investi¬ 
gators, into the “ extent, effects, and probable permanence of the 
redistribution of industry and population brought about by the 
war.” The treatment is very uneven. At best there is a concise 
picture of the industrial structure of the region concerned; at 
worst there is a dreary desert of arid facts, with little attempt to 
distinguish the significant from the trivial. 

The chief danger of the method of regional survey is that of a 
limited approach, with neglect of matters which are of vital 
importance for the economy as a whole. This danger has not been 
avoided; for example, there is no discussion of mobility of labour 
as a means of adjustment to industrial change, the surveys being 
conducted on the implied assumption that each region is a self- 
contained unit. It might have been expected that this serious 
deficiency would have been supplied in Mr. Fogarty’s introductory 
chapter on general trends and his short final chapter of conclusions. 
But his treatment of this question is incidental and sketchy— 
which is perhaps characteristic of a discussion of location of 
industry which neglects the idea of cost. 

After a short preliminary chapter which, with the help of 
elaborate tables, shows the position of prosperous and depressed 
areas before the war, Mr. Fogarty sets out to assess the probable 
permanent effects of the war. He presents a miscellaneous 
collection of material, the relative availability of which seems 
partly to determine the emphasis given to the topics discussed. 
There is almost no attempt at systematic analysis; what Mr. 
Fogarty says on one matter might be applied to the whole : 
“ It is possible to extract from the confusion a few somewhat 
uncertain generalisations; but it is clear that too much reliance 
should not be put on them.” Mr. Fogarty’s main conclusion is 
that'' so far as it is possible to forecast prospects with any degree 
of certainty, pre-war trends are unlikely to be reversed; they may 
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ohttDge thdr tqpeed or rdatiye ioo^itanoe, but are unlikely to show 
an entirely different type of pattern ”—which for inoisiveness of 
thought and clarity of style can be matched with the statement in 
Professor Cole’s introduction: ‘ ‘ The war-time pattern of industrial 
development will necessarily influence the post-war pattern; and 
because of it pre-war trends will not be exactly resumed in any 
area. But, in the absence of deliberate re-planning, it seems 
unlikely that this factor will be of more than secondary importance 
in most regions, though there are particular places in which it is 
likely to be of primary importance in any event.” 

The main theme, supposedly emerging from the surveys, is 
the need for “comprehensive planning”; from any argument 
which is presented, it would be more correct to state that this is 
the primary postulate. In his introduction. Professor Cole makes 
it clear that this comprehensive planning means the fitting of 
employment opportunities to available labour supplies in the 
most elaborate and intricate detail; it is only in this way that we 
shall get a “ balanced system of full employment,” for which the 
proposals of the Government White Paper are quite inadequate. 
Mr. Fogarty, however, is a bit uneasy (he has had to examine the 
matter in rather more detail). He states that “ the need is not 
only for planning in all parts of the country; it is also for com¬ 
prehensive planning designed to deal as a whole with the problems 
of each region of the country generally,” and this apparently 
means detailed control of the distribution of industry. Yet when 
he comes to consider what would, to use the current terminology, 
be called “ positive ” proposals, all that we are to have is “ some 
sort of loose-fitting scheme of mutually consistent directives” 
(thus is comprehensive planxiing made “flexible”). This is the 
crux of the matter; it is easy to talk of the need for planning, 
comprehensive or otherwise, but it is not so easy to determine 
the detailed objectives, nor to forecast, and allow for, all the 
possible developments which might well make nonsense of the 
best-conceived plan. Mr. Fogarty’s own “ principles ” are 
mostly of the order that “ somebody ” should work out the 
objectives and make the forecasts—“ it must be the duty of some 
national authority to take {sic, make?) on the one hand an 
estimate of the probable rate and direction of development in each 
industry, and on the other an estimate of the probable condition 
and needs of each region, and to compare the two and extract 
from them, in the light of all the relevant considerations,” etc., 
etc. 

This does not get us very far, and it cannpt be said that the 
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aim of the Survey—“ to provide-some aolid grounds from which 
future plains can stairt ”—has been achieved. The factual 
material which has been collected with so much labour makes 
the book useful for reference, though defects in presentation 
demand that it should be used with caution. But a discussion 
which hardly gets beyond reiteration of vague objectives (“ com¬ 
prehensive planning,” “ balanced industry,” “ positive action,” 
etc.) contributes little to that understanding which is essential 
if policy is to be more than a succession of clumsy makeshifts 
with results which may be as xmfortimate as they are unexpected. 

S. B. Dbnnisoit 

OonviUe and Caiua College, 

Cambridge. 

The Organisation of Electricity Supply in Great Britain. By 
H. H. Ballen. (London: Electrical Press, Ltd,, 1946. 
Pp. XV -f 323, 21a,) 

Timely as is this book, with nationalisation in prospect, 
the publishers’ claim to the first full accoimt of the growth and 
problems of electricity supply is too sweeping; there have been 
other writers in this field, vide the incomplete bibliography of the 
book itself, originadly a doctorate thesis. One aspect only is 
treated in detail: the legislative framework within which the 
industry’s organisation had to develop. The publishers “ desire 
to say frankly that they are not always in S 3 nnpathy with the 
author’s interpretation of events on the evidence presented, nor 
always in agreement with his judgment on motives when he enters 
the poUtioal field.” 

This vmusually elaborate disclaimer prepares the wary reader 
for a bias the author has sedulously striven to control. The 
effort has left its mark on the writing, and the mere fact of 
concentration on the legislative aspect of organisation presents 
to the reader a battle panorama of political rivalry and internal 
schism—a necessarily distorted portrait of an industry having 
to its credit over sixty years of spectacular growth, of proud 
achievement in public service, and of enviable tranquillity in 
labour relations. 

Starting with municipal aspirations at the time of the first 
electricity act. Dr. Ballin analyses in well-documented detail the 
recurring struggles of the Mother of Parliaments to let out the 
legislative clothing of a child always growing faster than her most 
sanguine expectations. Technical progress constantly enlarged 
the natural administrative unit of an industry in the hands partly of 
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oompaiUM and partly of local authoritiM. The author revievs 
the attempts to promote Imrger units by local expansion, by 
regional amalgamation, and on the national scale. Throughout 
he uses the particular case of Greater London to illustrate and 
emphasise the difficulties of co-ordination. His r^orting of each 
stage is on the whole well-balanced and incisive, although his 
interpretations of contemporary motive are occasionally too logical 
to be convincing. The final chapter, setting out the considerations 
in further re-organisation, could be studied with advantage by 
legislators of every party. 

The difficulties of maintaining balanced perspective throughout 
a critical historical analysis are not altogether avoided. The 
preceding half-century of troublesome water-supply legislation 
(a strong formative influence in the first electric fighting act) 
is barely mentioned. His view that “ municipal trading is 
collectivism par excellence ” devotes undue length to the municipal 
trading controversy while ignoring the practical barriers to pro¬ 
gressive policy; company undertakings had to deal with our 
parochial mosaic of local government, and local authority under¬ 
takings were forced into the mould of a cumbersome committee 
procedure and accountancy structure protecting the ratepayer 
rather than facilitating long-term planning by a trading concern. 

Reliance on over-laudatory post-war reviews has coloured his 
account of electricity in the first World War. Munition needs, 
he says, “ entirely depended on the speedy provision of power. 
As electric generating stations existed in all parts of the country, 
a supply could be obtained from them with little loss of time.” 
It is now generally accepted that the preponderance of small 
electricity supply stations compelled a large proportion of the 
mimition industries to provide their own generating plant. 
The consequent delays, and the chaotic medley of technical systems 
which prevented equipment standardisation, were potent factors 
in the notorious “ shell scandal.” The growth in private industrial 
generators revealed by the 1924 Census is some indication of the 
inadequacy of national power resources during the first war, 
realisation of which led to the war-time committees and inter-war 
reorganisation measures reviewed by Dr. Balfin. His- phrase 
that “ until the end of the first World War at any rate ” there was 
a noticeable trend towards raising the size of plant is strsmgely 
out of focus; having regard to the spectacular inter-war increase 
in size, the trend had hardly started by then. 

Turning to the inter-war period, bis account of the failure of 
attempts at voluntary tegiontd co-ordination under the aegis of 
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the Electricity Commiesioners does not mention the powras of 
general supply in “ unoccupied ” parts of their power supply 
area conferred on a number of Power Companies from 1923 
onwards, which to some extent were substitutes for the abortive 
Joint Electricity Authority proposals in the 1919 Act. There 
are two references to the fall in industrial power consumption 
during the depression of 1929 to 1933. There was a fall, but of 
negligible importance—some 70 million units in 1931 only; 
industrial sales in 1933 were over 700 millions higher than in 
1929. No mention is made of a matter of greater consequence 
to the Supply Industry—^the application of the derating provisions 
of the Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928, to 
private industrial generating plants, whereas public supply 
stations remained rateable. 

When dealing with the 1926 Act, the author states on p. 199, 
the Government accepted the responsibility of the Central Elec¬ 
tricity Board for the cost of frequency standardisation, while on 
p. 206 he makes clear that the cost (stated to be £19 millions, 
whereas C.E.B. accounts show only some £17J millions) is borne 
by a levy on the whole industry. The grid tariff basis is said 
to be 10 years; in fact it is “ a term of years to be approved 
by the Electricity Commissioners.” Production difficulties per¬ 
haps precluded reference in an April 1946 publication to the 
new uniform tariffs introduced by the C.E.B. in January— 
incidentally on a 5-year basis. Even a footnote on these would 
have added to the value of his discussion of tariff principles. 

This is not a book which can be commended wholeheartedly 
as a guide for the uninstructed student, but it is a thought- 
provoking addition to the library of an industry whose importance 
to the community merits a far more extensive literature. 

R. Y. Sandbbs 

London. 

The Physical Survey of Miraeyside: a Background to Town and 
Country Planning. By WiiiFBBD Smith. (University of 
Liverpool Press, 1946. Pp. 97. 6s.) 

In this small publication there is packed a great deal of 
information at once of great interest to the geographer as well as 
to the planning expert. Mr. Smith knows his district intimately, 
and clearly has also a profound interest in it. 

He has written this book, which is part of a Report for the‘ 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning, as ” a geographer’s 
contribution to the data available to the landscape planner.” 
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Roughly two-thirds of it are devoted to a full discussion of the 
effects and significance of the geology and physiography of the 
area—^which includes not only Liverpool and its immediate 
environment in Lancashire, but also much of the Wirral peninsula. 
The treatment is detailed and well presented. Whilst the relief 
as a whole is slight, the small differences are clearly of imi>ortanoe 
in the siting of suburbs, industries, and communications as well as 
forming interesting features in the landscape. 

The second part deals with the climate of the district. Al¬ 
though weather is probably the most common item in the con¬ 
versation of the ordinary Englishman, it is nevertheless usually 
not understood even in general terms. The reader of Mr. Smith’s 
book will find a great deal of real interest on this topic : aspect, 
altitude, nearness to the coast and other factors—all in a limited 
area—are all shown to be of real significance. In a sense the 
subject of micro-climatolog}?^ is introduced : generalisations may 
be made about the climate of Lancashire and Cheshire, but they 
will not explain the subtle yet very definite differences that exist 
between Sealand, Bidston, Southport, Speke, Hoylake, and other 
places. Bidston, e.gr., has as an average 26*2 days a year with 
ground frost, Hoylake 79*4 : again the incidence of the wind at 
Southport is markedly different in February and July : land 
winds prevail in winter, whereas the sea breeze becomes important 
in July. These are but one or two instances : even if for no other 
reason, the general reader would do weU to study this section 
in order to see how much “ weather ” varies even in a small 
area. 

It is no criticism of Mr. Smith to say that in a way his book 
comes too late ! The Liverpool area is developed, and man either 
deliberately or casually'chose the various sites which have now 
developed into this populous district. Probably he was often 
quite unconscious of the exact significance of the geology and of 
the climate, although commonsense would dictate a reasonable 
answer in most cases. What we really want is such a survey as 
Mr. Smith has made before we develop oUr new towns. He has 
shown us clearly the importance of a careful analysis: his 
precepts should be applied to districts yet to be developed, so that 
the best is made of them. 

It is a pity that the maps were not more elaborate: fully 
coloured maps would certainly have increased the price, but, on the 
other hand, they could have made the author’s points far clearer. 
Presumably his full report to the Ministry will be accompanied 
by large-scale maps. This point, however, is important: until 
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the general readw beoomee more oonsoious of the value of maps of 
all sorts, the diffionlties of planning cannot be fully realised. 

This little book deserves to be widely known. All readers who 
are prepared to study it will find much of interest in it. Naturally 
it will ai^>eal most to those who know the Liverpool area, but it 
should serve as a useful general guide to any other locality. If 
those responsible for local government could be assumed to have 
access to such a compendium as this for their own particular 
district, a great deal of benefit to the whole country would so<m be 
apparent. 

J. A. Stbbbs 

St. Catharine's College, 

Cambridge. 


The Economics of Housing. As presented by Economists, 
Appraisers, and Other EvaltuUing Croups. By Laura M. 
Kingsbury. (New York : King’s Crown Press (A Division 
of Columbia University Press), Oxford University Press, 
1946. Pp. X + 169. 16«. 6d.) 

Beadkrs of this book should be warned to pay attention to the 
sub-title. The book is entirely on the subject of valuation of 
real estate. It does not deal, as the main title would suggest, 
with such things as demand for houses, rents, cost of building 
and the like. 

Within these narrower limits, the book arrives in this country 
at a timely moment. A Bill on Compensation and Betterment is 
brewing as a sequel to the Uthwatt Report, which recommended 
the nationalisation of development rights in undeveloped land. 
As the Uthwatt Committee recognised, the assessment of com¬ 
pensation is bound to raise difficult problems of valuation. Simi¬ 
larly, the Chancellor of the Exchequer recently announced that 
local authorities may possibly, at some future date, be permitted 
to levy rates on site values. From both these points of view, the 
book will be eagerly scanned for guidance on the practical problems 
arising. 

The result of such scrutiny is, however, meagre. On the first 
point—^the valuation of development rights—the author cuts 
herself off firom making any contribution by a persistent bdief 
that the “ concrete valuation in money twms ”—as distinct 
from “ Marshallian abstract vidue," which she scorns—^must be 
based on existing use value. “ Only a land value based upon the 
existing type of residential use can possess any oogency for 
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rewaaroh into the cost aod vahieB of hoasmg'ooosideied as an 
oi^anio thing, that is, considered firom the consumer viewpoint ” 
(p. 186 ). This is cryptic and unconvincing. 

On site valuation, the value of the argument is much reduced 
by a confusing belief that the residual valuation of land— i.e., 
deducting the value of the building firom the composite value— 
is wrong, because it treats the site as more important than the 
building, whereas in fact the building is usually more valuable 
than the site. This is quite oironeous, even though Dr. Kingsbury 
has the XJndeinvrUing Manual of the Federal Housing A.d' 
ministration on her side. The site is valued residually because 
it is the specific (rent) factor in the combination which cannot be 
produced at will. This has nothing to do with quantitative im¬ 
portance. Her own favourite principle of “ ratio valuation ” 
must be rejected as incompatible with economic doctrine. 

Two-thirds of the book consist of an examination of the views 
of “ representative economists ” on the subject. While Dr. 
Kingsbury has good excuse for not being acquainted with the 
important work of Spiethoff in this field (his Boden und Wohnung 
is still waiting for translation), there must be extreme regret 
that in her study of “ representative economists ” she did not 
penetrate to Wieser’s Social Economics. Wieser is the economist 
who has advanced the theory of urban land values more than any 
other, and a good deal of Dr. Kingsbury’s analysis and research 
has been anticipated by him. 

In her criticism of economists. Dr. Eongsbury has no difficulty 
in showing that the theory of urban land values was much 
neglected and suffered from being treated as a “ junior partner ” 
of agricultural land values. This long after urban land had become 
the senior partner in economic importance. Dr. Kingsbury also 
succeeds well in bringing out the internal inconsistencies and 
contradictory use of terms typical of a neglected field. 

Some years ago, in reviewii^ the Uthwatt Report in this 
Journal, Mr. Austin Robinson threw out a challenge for an 
explanation of the alleged element of “ float ” in land values. 
This book confirms that the answer seems to lie in the {urofessional 
valuers’ pr^ereuce for valuation by analogy (the “ comparison 
method ”). If all land is valued by land whieh has actually been 
sold, this will lead to float, since land which is sold is likely to be 
nearer development or redevelopment than other land. There is 
also the interesting suggestion by one of the valuers whose views 
wre discussed that actually buyers of land may pay extra stamp 
duty in order to use the extra stamps as evidence of value in a 
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future sale ! (p. 107). It would be interesting to know whether 
anything of this sort heis happened in this country as well. 

The “ other evaluating groups ** whose views are considered 
include the accountants, tax assessors, architects, housing 
managers and governmental housing agencies. Their combined 
views fill only seventeen pages, and they do not add anything 
useful. 

The author states, rather disarmingly, that her study arose 
“ out of various blunders which the writer, though a teacher of 
economics, had made in attempting to own a couple of cottages ” 
which were finally sold at a loss. It must be a long time since 
people had occasion to mourn losses from selling houses ! 

H. W. Singer 

The University of Olaagow. 


Standardised Accountancy in Germany. By H. W. Singer. 

(National Institute of Economic and Social Research: 

Occasional Papers, V. Cambridge : University Press, 1943. 

Pp. 68. 65.) 

Dr. Singer’s paper gives us a useful idea of the German 
attempt to impose a uniform system of accounting over the 
greater part of German industry. As one might expect, it was 
a system which laid particular emphasis on the record and 
analysis of operating costs. The basis of the system was a Model 
Chart and Plan of Accounts. The “ Model Chart of Accounts ” 
was uniform for all industrial and trading firms, while the “ Plan 
of Accounts ” was uniform only within each branch of industry, 
but both were interrelated by the simple expedient of adding to 
the plan further subdivisions of the model chart with the inten¬ 
tion of keeping the general headings of the chart identical for 
all firms. 

It seems that the model chart had ten general headings. 
Heading 0 contained the Resting Accounts—^that is, those accounts 
which did not directly enter the profit and loss account; c.gf., 
fixed capital assets and long-term liability accounts. Heading 1 
contained what British accountants would call the Current Asset 
and Liability Accounts, emphasising liquidity; with this im¬ 
portant exception : that stocks of materials were isolated under 
Heading 3, while work in progress, covering both semi-finished 
and finished parts, was dealt with under Heading 7. Heading 2 
contained the adjustment or reconciliation accounts; Headings 
4-6 were assigned to the analysis of costs, and dealt with such 
matters as the allocation of costs to production centres and to 
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pioduotion units. Heading 8 dealt with operational revenue, and 
iSnally, Heading 9 took in the balance sheet and profit and loss 
account—that is, the financial accounting documents. 

It seems that there was a sharp distinction between 80 -<^led 
workshop and financial accounting. Apparently it represented 
a definite attempt to separate the plant as a technical unit from 
the business as a commercial unit, and moreover it claimed to 
separate the real costs of production from the money costs. Dr. 
Singer tells us that the purpose of the separate workshop account¬ 
ing system was to have a set of figures from which all outside 
monetary variations in market prices or even transfer prices, 
wage rates, interest rates and suchlike items were completely 
removed. In point of fact, it was a system of quantity account¬ 
ing in terms of fixed prices. The idea was not altogether new, 
though what the German system did introduce was a separate 
adjustment account, the main function of which was to reconcile 
the workshop and financial accounts. 

At this time of day it may be said that any attempt to plan 
the direction of a country’s resources with the aid of statistical 
information presented in forms drawn from accounting technique 
is not without its wider relevance. In the field of applied 
economics national or social accounting is fast becoming a matter 
of primary importance, and most governments are now seeking 
to base their policies on a proper understanding of the structures 
of national economies. A mature system of national accounting 
must ultimately call for some aggregation of private accounting 
results, and there must be no impediments occasioned by lack of 
uniformity in private accounting practices. Thus, as national 
accounting develops, private accounting will need to devise some 
conforming uniformity not only in relation to the design of private 
accounts, but also to the principles of income measurement and 
asset valuation. 

But this is only one side of the picture, for, as Sir Henry Clay 
writes in his preface to Dr. Singer’s paper, “ whenever by any 
means the test of productive efficiency imposed by competition 
in a free market is removed, a comparison of costs of different 
concerns becomes the only guide to an economic price, and such 
a comparison is impossible without standardised accounts.” 
Thus the German administration first developed their system as 
a method of price control, but it seems they also found it a 
valuable instrument for enforcing economy and raising efficiency 
by the device of setting prices in relation to the costs of the most 
efficient enterprises. 
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As we read tlirough Singer’s exposition of the German 
system, we do see what a highly detailed affair standardised 
accounting can become, and when it is pursued with charaoteristio 
German energy to the lengths which he describes we can begin 
to detect some limitations, especially when standardised forms 
are so rigidly applied over the whole rai^ of industry that tliey 
fail to pay proper regard to essential technical differences between 
individual firms. Nevertheless, there is much to be learned from 
the German system, and both economists and accountants will 
do well not to neglect Dr. Singer’s paper. 

F. Sbwell Bray 

London. 


A Short Economic History of Modem Japan. By G. C. Allbn. 

(London : Allen & Unwin, 1946. Pp. 200. 10s. 6d.) 

This work is likely to remain for some time the best intro¬ 
duction to the subject in the English language. Its chief short¬ 
coming as history is the limited documentary source material in 
Japanese on which it is based, but against this a number of weighty 
points are to be counted in its favour. It is the work of an able 
professional economist who lived in Japan from 1922 to 1925 and 
again in 1936, who is personally acquainted with many of the 
Japanese factories and industries of which he writes, and who has 
specialised for some years in Great Britain as well as Japan on 
questions of industrial structure and organisation. The result is a 
more reliable and better-balanced study than might have been 
made by a student of wider learning in Japanese written materiab, 
but without the analytical equipment and field experience of the 
author of this work. 

The economic history of Japan is illuminating not merely to 
students of the Far East, but also to students of what is called, in 
the jargon of post-war reconstruction terminology, “economic 
development.’’ The international agencies and committees 
concerned with this subject will need to study carefully the actual 
process by which “ development ” has taken place in countries 
which were late starters in industrialisation. There is no uniform 
pattern of development and no simple formula to guide them in 
the distribution of scarce funds among those who wish to borrow. 
The borrowing of funds is only a part, though an important part, 
of the j>rooess of development. Japan’s net borrowings of funds 
abroad were quite mod^, particularly when account is taken of 
the funds absorbed in naval and militaiy use and of wastage of 
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Japanese loans in Odna, in proportion to the economic results 
achieved. It is arguable that they were less important than her 
borrowings of the services of school and university teawshers, 
engineers, mechanics, navigators, and other skilled personnel, 
either by bringing them into the country or by sendii^; their own 
students to learn from them alnroad. 

The processes of domestic formation of capital in countries in 
tKe early stages of industrialisation are also worth careful study, 
and Professor Allen’s earlier chapters throw some light on them in 
relation to Japanese history. The conclusion that might be 
drawn is that borrowing abroad needs to be accompanied by the 
establishment of institutions at home to encourage the growth of, 
and draw into the right channels, domestic capital accumulation, 
and that these institutions should be adapted in each case to 
local conditions. In future international operations account might 
well be taken of this in reaching decisions on applications for loans 
and in specifying conditions attached to loans. 

There are a number of other points in Japanese economic 
experience which are directly relevant to contemporary inter¬ 
national economic questions. 

The war-time impetus to industrialisation in undeveloped 
countries outside Europe will no doubt give the infant industry 
argument a prominent place in the international conference on 
trade next year, and the question may arise whether exceptions 
should be allowed for infant industries in slashing tariffs and 
quantitative restrictions. Japanese history is clear on this point. 
Tariffs played no significant part in the earliest stages of industrial¬ 
isation and only a moderate part later. Quantitative restrictions 
were not used in the earlier stages, and later were used only for 
reasons of war economy and balance-of-payments difficulties. 
Infant industries were aided directly by extensive subsidies, and 
sometimes by establishment of Government plants in the early 
stages. Those methods seem wholly preferable to tariffs and 
quotas: not only are they less likely to disrupt international 
economic relations, but they are a more adaptable instrument 
than tariffs, and can be used with less sacrifice of the stimulus of 
external competition than quotas involve. 

The discussion of the effects of the Great Depression and the 
economic policies of the Minseito Government just before and 
during it is well balanced. Professor Allen stresses the disastrous 
political effects of deflation, but points out that the spectacular 
recovery later was aided by the elimination during the depression 
of much inefficiency and unsound growth. This seems weU 
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substantiated, and raises the general question what would be the 
effect of continuous full employment on efficiency. 

Professor Allen’s interpretations of Japan’s aggression in the 
’thirties runs sharply counter to that of neo-marxism. “ The root 
of Japanese imperialism,” he says, “ is certainly not to be found 
in economic causes ” (p. 153). And in his summing up he says, 
”... An immense field of industrial expansion lay before her; 
but she turned aside from it to pursue other ends ” (p. lA)). 
Pn^essor Allen does allow for a number of economic events as 
contributory factors. In general, however, his analysis would 
lend support to the views of Clapham expounded in the opening 
part of the third volume of his history on capitalism in relation to 
war. Though I do not think it is practicable to separate clearly 
economic from non-economic influences on national policy, I 
think that Professor Allen’s interpretation fits the facts more 
closely than do the fashionable supposedly Marxist interpreta¬ 
tions or the views of some American liberals on the alleged role 
of cartels and the zaibatsu in originating wars. However, the 
question is too complex to pursue in a brief review. 

On a number of other important aspects of this work space 
will not permit comment here. Professor Allen’s book should be 
read carefully by all who are concerned with present policy and 
administration in Japan and with its future development; and, 
in addition, by economists generally for the light it throws on 
economic questions which are significant not only for Japan, but 
also for all areas which are faced with the problems of developing 
industries and commerce to meet the needs of a growing population. 

E. F. Pbkbosb 


New York. 



NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


BBPOBTS ON THE IBON AND STEEL INDtTSTBY 

The recent White Paper ^ contains three separate reports : one 
by the B.I.S.P. covering the manufacture of steel and of basic and 
hematite pig iron, and two by the Joint Iron Council (an ad hoc 
body representing foundry pig iron manufacturers and the Council 
of Ironfoundry Associations), respectively on the production of 
foundry pig iron and the production of iron castings. 

The Steel Report 

This is much the best and most important report of the trilogy. 
Though the full details of the schemes for individual plants are 
relegated (p. 13) to an unpublished appendix, the Report is 
reasonably specific in its recommendations, and also adds much to 
the published information on the present state of the industry. 
Moreover, though its proposals are in certain aspects highly 
controversial, it is far from timid, both in presenting its case and 
in the general tenor of its recommendations. As to the latter, 
for instance, it plans to increase raw steel capacity from 14 to 16 
million tons a year, with an appropriate complement of rolling, 
forging and easting facilities; it recommends a rate of capital 
expenditure as high, even allowing for price changes, as the 
best inter-war years and much longer sustained (p. 36); and it 
proposes that a large proportion of obsolete equipment should be 
scrapped (p. 26) and the loading of plant drastically rationalised 
(p. 27). 

The most controversial aspects of the Report are the attitude it 
takes to the allied questions of industrial location and the inte¬ 
gration of successive stages of production. 

In its treatmentof the former question, the Report distinguishes 
(p. 24) sites under three headings : coastal districts, with relatively 
easy access to foreign ore; sites based on the lean but very easily 
won Midland Jurassic ore; and lastly other Midland districts, 
which are definitely ill-sited for pig-iron production but are in 

* Reporta by the Britiah Iron and Sted Federation and the Joint Iron 
Council to the Miniater of Supply. Cmd. €811. HK.8.0. It. 6d. 
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certain cases near to sources of suitable domestic scrap. The 
districts included under each of the three headings are :— 


Coacrtal. 

Midland Orefield. 

Other Midland. 

S. Wales, 

Northauts. 

Sheffield and W. Ridii^. 

N.E. Coast. 

Lines. 

Lancs., N. Wales and Qieehire. 

Scotland. 


Staffs., etc. 

N.W. Coast. 




It should be borne in mind that the first heading includes pseudo¬ 
coastal sites (such as Ebbw Vale and the Clyde Iron Works) 
which are many miles from navigable water and strictly sj)eaking 
belong to the same genus as “ Other Midland sites. 

Although much lower total costs of production were enjoyed 
by the Midland Orefield districts before the war ^ compared with 
genuine coastal sites, the Report opposes any considerable increase 
of capacity in these districts. It is admitted that (p. 12) “ cost 
considerations on balance do show some advantage to steel based 
on home ores,’’ but nevertheless various considerations “ appear 
to confine the extension of steel output on a home ore basis to a 
maximum figure of the order of an additional one million tons,” 
and this increase taken in conjunction with the Report’s other 
proposals makes little difference to the distribution of capacity 
between the Midland Orefield and other districts. Only 30% of 
new building is to be in the Midland Orefield districts, and the 
share of these districts in total steel-making pig iron capacity will 
increase only from 25% to 28%, and in total raw steel capacity 
from 14% to 19% (Tables II and IV). The Report prides itself 
that the one million tons to be added to the steel capacity in 
Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire is 60% of the proposed 
total net increase in steel capacity after allowing for the scrapping 
of obsolete plant (p. 26), but this is surely the wrong basis for 
comparison. 

The reasons advanced in the Report for imposing a ceiling on 
the development of the Midland Orefield districts are :— 

(a) the difficulties attendant on moving labour to the 
districts (p. 26); 

(5) the use of the relatively lean home ore requires more 
capital equipment and more fuel per ton of pig iron produced, 
and in addition the coastal areas are well sited for getting fuel 
and scrap (p. 12); 

(c) a wide dispersal of steel production is required to re¬ 
duce distribution costs (p. 12); 


^ D. L. Bum, The Economic History of Steehnaking, p. 605. 
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(d) the more exacting demands made of steel in oerti^ 
processes (of which the only alleged new process is the rolling 
of continuous strip) rules out the use of the relatively impure 
Midland ore (p. 12); 

(e) the reserves of suitable home ore are limited (p. 12). 

None of these reasons apart from the first (which by itself 
would surely not demand such a drastic limitation on the develop¬ 
ment of the Midland Orefield districts) can be accepted without 
qualification. Thus d propoa of reason (5) it would seem that the 
present prices of -home and imported ore, of fuel and of capital 
equipment give an even greater relative advantage to a Midland 
site based on home ore than did the prices which prevaOed pre¬ 
war, for the average value of imported ore has approximately 
trebled ^ whereas the prices of home ore, fuel and capital equip¬ 
ment have each approximately doubled.* Naturally this calcu¬ 
lation is far from conclusive, since present prices of ore, fuel and 
capital equipment may in no way correspond to “ normal ” future 
conditions, but it should be noted that over and above any added 
advantages which the Midland Orefield districts enjoy due to 
changes in factor-prices there will be further advantages arising 
from the partial refining of Midland ore prior to smelting. These 
further advantages are considerable, since the ore preparation 
schemes outlined in the Report (p. 29) will reduce the amount of 
coke required to produce one ton of pig iron from Midland ore 
from the present 28-29 cwts.* to only 20 cwts., little more than the 
target of 16 cwts. for plants using imported ore.‘ Moreover the 
trend of comparative coal mining costs seems to be unfavourable to 
some of the coastal iron and steel producing districts, particularly 
South Wales. This trend is not at present reflected in coal prices 
owing to the operation of the Cloal Charges Account, which, as the 
Economist complains,® removes one of the chief incentives to a 
more economic location of the iron and steel industries. 

Again, in depending so heavily on foreign ore—^less than half 
of our ore requirements, measured in iron content, will be mined 
at home—^we run the risk not merely of high import prices but 

^ The overaeaa trade retume show the average value of imported iron ore at 
about £1 a ton in 1936-7 and at about £3 in January-Febniary 1946. 

* There are no recent quotations for Midland ore, bwt wages (the most 
important prime cost) have increased by about 70%. Goal prices appear to 
have been rather more than doubled. The Keport states (p. 33) that the cost 
of equipment has doubled. 

* Based on recent experience in Lines. Figures taken from the B.I.S.C.*8 

of the Iron and Steel Induetriee, 

* The narrowing of the differential between the fuebcosts of smelting home 
and imported ore is of course partially offset by the cost of ore preparation. 

* Eoonomietf July 1946» p. Ill* 
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i^so of exchange difficulties; it need scarcely be said that from 
that point of view it is obviously more difficult than before the 
war to rely on foreign ores. The import of million tons of ore 
a year (p. 13) plus 250,000 tons of scrap (p. 11) may well absorb 
some £20,000,000 annually, a very considerable item which in 
present circumstances must be justified up to the hilt. 

The next point, (c), is sound except that it ignores the possi¬ 
bility of persuading the customer to move to a cheap steel area 
instead of retaining an ill-sited producer to supply a local market. 
Since it was the Iron and Steel Federation's own policy of uniform 
delivered prices which destroyed the only incentive for the 
rational location of steel consumers,^ it is disappointing that the 
Report does not recommend an improved pricing system. 

As to (d), the alleged unsuitability of steel made from home 
ore for rolling in continuous strip mills, it is difficult for the lay¬ 
man to comment. It may, however, be relevant to recall that 
the original intention of Richard Thomas was to site their strip 
mill on the Lincolnshire orefield,® and that when this site was 
rejected in favour of Ebbw Vale an essential part of the new plan 
was the development of'one of the company’s ore reserves in 
Northamptonshire to provide ore for the new w'orks. Moreover, 
the Report itself recommends (p. 15) that part of the output of 
continuous strip from Ebbw Vale should be rolled from slabs 
brought from Lincolnshire, presumably made from home ore. 
One must therefore conclude that the unsuitability of home ore 
for making continuous strip is far from absolute. 

Lastly, on the subject of the development of the Midland 
Orefield districts, is the question (c) of the ‘‘ quantity of suitable 
home ore available at an economic cost for the permanent main¬ 
tenance of a substantial steel industry.” The misgivings of the 
Report are certainly not entirely groundless. Already for instance 
the surface deposits are approaching exhaustion, and in both 
Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire quarrying is giving place to 
underground mining. But no quantitative assessment is given in 
the Report of the rate at which diminishing returns are expected 
to operate in the Midland orefields after the transition to under¬ 
ground miping,^ and no comparison is made with conditions in the 
orefields in North Africa, Spain, Sweden and Sierra Leone from 
which the U.K. draws the bulk of its imported supplies.. 

* D. L. Bum, op, eti,, p, 498. * B. L. Bum, op. cit., p. 469. 

* Thk transition does not imply a great increase in costs. Thus the deposits 
acquired by Richard Thomas to supply Ebbw Vale (see above) were mined from 
the start, and acquired with that intention. 
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So far we have comid^:ed the locational problem in its simplest 
form, where ocwnpletely new capacity is to be built in any case 
and the question is purely one of choosing the most advantageous 
site. However, though the Report does raise this straight issue, 
for instance by proposing (p. 19) a completely new plant on the 
Clyde for making common-grade steel, the bulk of the investment 
recommended outside the Midland Orefield districts is to take the 
form of providing balancing equipment at existing works or in 
other ways “ patching ** plants already in existence. As will be 
shown below in a more detailed commentary on the Report’s 
proposals, very much of the patching will be to plants which are 
at a permanent disadvantage due to their unfavourable location* 
Making a very rough allocation of the total expenditure of 
£169,000,000 set out in Table I of the Report, rather less than half 
is to be on genuine coastal sites (i.e., with direct access to deep 
navigable water); 23% in the Midland Orefield districts of 
Northamptonshire and Lincolnshire; a small amount on inland 
plants close to a good source of home scrap; and the balance of at 
least 26% on plants which are without question badly located. 

Clearly some defence can be made for “ patching,” even on the 
worst located of sites, for it achieves the quickest possible increase 
in capacity and it may produce the best return to a limited 
investment of real resources. Indeed, if the resources available 
for investment are sufliciently limited there is almost no case 
where “ patching ” would not be more advantageous to the com¬ 
munity than building from scratch on a new site. On the other 
hand, a community which is in a position to take a longer view 
should discourage the ‘‘patching” of badly sited plants, since it 
attracts labour and capital to the wrong places, and therefore 
aggravates the mal-location of industry. The question to be 
answered is how far other and more pressing demands on our 
resources, will allow us to plan for the more distant future. It is 
open to argument whether we can still apply the same standard 
of far-sightedness as was applied, and quite rightly, to condemn 
much of the very extensive “ patching ” which was undertaken in 
the 8 years prior to the war but the Report does not appear to 
base any of its recommendations on the assumption that the 
aftermath of war makes it necessary to discount the future more 
heavily. Indeed, the expenditure of £168,000,000 in years, 
resulting in a net increase of only 2 million tons a year in our steel 
capacity, cannot seriously be treated as a plan for urgent impro¬ 
visation, and the detailed descriptions of the proposed new 
^ D. L. Bum, €I|». p. 470, 
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fumaoes and mills also gisre the impression of re*equipmm.t de 
luxe. 

So muoh for the locational aspect of the Report. Now we turn 
to an allied and even more controversial aspect, its attitude to the 
integration of processes. The advantages of integration are :— 

(а) The saving of transport and handling costs on 
transferring the material for further processing and on return¬ 
ing scrap metal for re-melting. 

(б) The utilisation in the finishing shops of surplus gas 
from blast furnaces and coke ovens. 

(c) The economy in fuel due to the transfer of hot material. 
(This, however, is not relevant to the two most frequent 
instances of disintegration of processes—^the separation of 
billet production from re-rolling and of sheet bar production 
from sheet rolling—^for the material has in any case to be 
allowed to cool to permit insj^ection and the removal of 
defects). 

(d) The greater continuity of metallurgical control which 
can be achieved. 

At the present time there is no other section of the industry 
as wasteful in fuel and transport as the non-integrated re-rollers 
of bars and light sections, etc., and the non-integrated sheet 
rollers. With a few exceptions these plants have equipment 
which has been out-moded (save for making certain specialities) 
by the invention of the continuous mill. In many cases they 
even lack direct access to a railway siding. The Report does 
envisage a considerable increase in the output of sheets from 
integrated works with continuous mills, but still leaves 25% of 
the total output to be rolled in works of the old type, even though 
this will leave room for further development*' (p. 26). Worse 
still, the proportion of light re-rolled products to be made in 
continuous mills is about only a half (p. 27) and the proportion 
to be made in integrated works may well be even less. There will 
in fact be only a minor change in the present division of output 
between integrated and non-integrated mills. A further tranter 
of work to integrated capacity is postponed on the ground that 
‘‘the extent to which further concentration and integration with 
the billet mills is desirable requires caieful review in relation to 
the wide range of very varied demands falling on this section of 
the industry.** Since the standardization of the c^cifications 
for re-rolled products is a desirable reform in itself, and is certainly 
practicable for far more than half the total output, “the wide 
range of very varied demands ’* is no excuse for not tackling the 
problem of the non-integrated re-roller. 
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The Beport’s undue tendemeas to the non-integiated dteet 
maker and re-roller is only one example of its inadequate attention 
to the advantages of integration. Other instances will be given 
in the commentary which now follows on the Beport’s detailed 
recommendations for each region. 

In 8<yuih Wales (p. 13) £41,000,000 is to be spent, which is 
neurly a quarter of the total investment recommended in the 
Report. The bulk of the expenditure is to increase the capacity 
for making hot rolled strip and for the cold reduction of this strip 
for sale as sheets and tinplate. The present capacity at Ebbw 
Vale for these processes is to be increased, despite the bad loca¬ 
tion of the works; and Lysaght’s continuous rolling capacity at 
Newport, which depends entirely on outside supplies of semi¬ 
finished steel, is also to be extended. The main addition to 
capacity, however, is a new hot strip mill, with additional pig 
iron and ingot capacity to match, to be built at Port Talbot, an 
unexceptionable site if we admit the technical necessity for using 
foreign ore. The finishing processes for this new capacity—».e., 
cold rolling and plating—are to be carried out at Ebbw Vale, and at 
two new plants respectively near Llanelly and Swansea. This 
recommendation follows the admission that “ there can be no doubt 
on technical grounds and on the basis of economy that the lowest 
capital expenditure and operating costs would be attained by the 
integration of these finishing operations with the production of the 
hot-rolled strip in composite works.” However, considerations 
of cost are over-ruled because they would entaU a “ movement of 
population and loss of industry in many villages and towns.” 

in the N.£. Coast district (p. 17), £35,000,000 is to be spent on 
building 1*5 million tons of pig-iron capacity and !•! million tons 
of ingot capacity, together with auxiliary and finishing equipment. 
The finishing equipment includes the much publicised beam 
mill to be installed by Dorman Long, and a new continuous 
billet mill for supplying non-integrated re-rollers in the district. 
Given the questionable premise that it is wise to locate so much 
new capacity on the coast rather than on the lllidland Orefield, 
there is little to criticise in the proposals for the N.E. Coast. 
The smrviviug plants will be large, specialised, well equipped and 
in most or even all cases sited wiHi direct access to navigable water. 
The continued separation of billet-production and re-rolling is 
unsatisfactory, but is defended on the ground that two of the 
re-roUen are equipped with modem mills which it would be 
wasteful to scrap and expensive to move. 

In Scotland (p. 18) only a limited expenditure wiU be incurred 
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on the badly sited works of the Colville group, with the exception 
of completing a blast furnace at the Clyde Iron Works (which is 
over 10 miles from navigable water) and of replacing the steel 
furnaces at the Balzell steelworks, which are not integrated with 
blast furnaces and are far removed even from the best local 
source of scrap—the Clyde shipyards. Most of the expenditure 
in Scotland (£29,000,000) will be on a completely new plant near 
navigable water, mainly for the production of semi>finished steel 
to non-integrated re-rollers and sheet-makers. The plant itself 
raises locational problems which have already been discussed, but 
supposing the location could be defended, there would be a very 
strong case for providing integrated finishing capacity to replace 
the present non-integrated units. 

The scheme for the N,W. Coast district (p. 21) is too small to 
call for detailed comment. 

In the Midlands (p. 20) the proposals consist of investing 
£39,200,000 on plants in Northamptonshire and Lincolnshire and 
£22,500,000 on plants in Other Midland districts. The former 
investment is unexceptionable, save only that even at the end of 
the period covered by the Report no less than three-fifths of the 
capacity of a proposed new iron and steelworks to be built in 
Northamptonshire will be devoted to supplying billets to inde¬ 
pendent re-rollers (pr. 23). The case for adding further finishing 
capacity to the works is deferred for review as part of a “ longer 
term policy.” 

The investment in Other Midland districts can all be compre¬ 
hended in the term “ patching.” The continuous sheet works at 
Shotton are to be extended and blast furnaces built, even though 
the site is recognised as a bad one, being 14 miles from navigable 
water (p. 21). Further expense is to be incun-ed at Irlam, an¬ 
other unsuitable site,^ Lastly there are proposals for Round Oak 
and Park Gate (p. 22), which, along with the Dalzell scheme, 
share the honour of being probably the least defensible in the whole 
Report. The Round Oak works in Staffordshire are pure steel¬ 
works, using pig iron brought mainly from blast furnaces in the 
Midland Orefield districts. The claim in the Report that the 
works are favourably placed for scrap supplies is true, but muck 
of the local scrap is poor in quality and it is in any case very doubt¬ 
ful whether an independent steelworks could produce anywhere 
near as cheaply as a well-sited works integrated with blast fur¬ 
naces. Significantly there are only two non-integrated steelworks 
—^Dalzell and Round Oak—on which the Report proposes to incur 
^ D. L. Bum, op, eU,f p. 442. 
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any considerable expense. In the case of Round Oak the pro¬ 
posed expenditure, though not quoted, must be considerable, 
since the present plant is nearly all obsolete and will need to be 
replaced. The Park Gate scheme is more modest, being merely 
for a new rod and bar mill (p. 22), though if it is to be a continuous 
mill the cost will be considerable. (If it is not to be a continuous 
mill it will merely add to the existing redundant capacity.) 
Park Gate is an integrated iron and steelworks, but, being 
located near Rotherham, is a long way from navigable water, and 
even farther from cheap Midland ore. Though noted, like Round 
Oak, for its able management, it is a small, badly sited and obso¬ 
lescent plant and there is little excuse for spending money on it. 

The moral to be drawn from the Steel Report is that new 
equipment, however up-to-date and expensive, is not the only 
criterion of an efficient industry. In 1953, if the Report has been 
implemented, about half the steel-making pig-iron capacity and 
nearly 40% of the steel-melting and -rolling capacity will be less 
than 7 years old and of the most advanced design, and even the 
older equipment will be the best now in existence. Yet much 
of the new equipment will have served to give still another lease 
of life to intrinsically uneconomic sites in the “ Other Midland 
and pseudo-coastal districts; little will have been done to correct 
and much to perpetuate the present lack of integration between 
successive processes; and only one-fifth of the steel capacity 
will be capable of efficient production from home ore. 

The Report ok Foundry Pig Iron 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of this short Report is that 
its authors, unlike the authors of the Steel Report, are not im¬ 
pressed by the advantages of coastal locations. On the contrary, 
we are told that the Midlands are well placed not only for the 
assembly of raw materials, but also for “ distribution to the widely 
dispersed iron foundries of the country.” There are, it is only 
fair to note, two minor exceptions to the general approval of 
Midland sites, the first a forecast of an increased demand for 
special irons made from imported ore (p. 44) and the second a 
caveat that it is uneconomic to supply the Scottish market with 
Midland pig (p. 43); but even so the Report’s recommendations 
will leave in the Midlands ^t least three quarters of the total 
foundry iron capacity and will require the use of four times as 
much home as imported ore. 

Though the Report rightly stresses the comparative advantages 
enjoyed by “ the Midlands,” the further advantage of being not 
No. 223.— ^VOLt LVI. M M 
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meiely in the Midlands but right on the Midland Orefield momTee 
little attention. The present mal-looation of foundry iron 
furnaces in the Midlands is dismissed on p. 42, with the state¬ 
ment : “ The original siting of the plants was influenced mainly 
by accessibility to raw materials, and, uihil^ conditions in that 
respect have altered somewhat, all plants are still reasonably well 
placed in this regard.” In fact (excluding the Ford furnace, on 
a coastal site in Essex) more than half the foundry pig iron made 
in the district “ Derby, Leicester, Notts, Northants, Essex ” 
(p. 41) comes from furnaces in Derby and Notts, considerably to 
the north of the Jurassic iron belt (which runs through Oxford, 
Northampton, Leicester, Rutland and Lincolnshire). The 
” Lincolnshire ” district is based directly on the Jurassic orefleld, 
but the “Staffs., Shrops., Worcs., Wanrick” district and the 
“ South Yorkshire ” district are again quite distant from the 
nearest source of cheap ore. Of the 1,743,700 tons of foimdry 
iron produced in 1937 (p. 41), no less than 1,486,100 tons came 
from the Midland districts, but of the latter total probably half 
came from districts which, in discussing the Steel Report, we 
classified as “ Other Midland.” 

Much of the Midland foundry iron capacity, both within and 
outside the Jurassic orefield, is reasonably up-to-date, and the 
Report wisely recommends only a limited expenditure for the 
present, “ major developments ” being deferred for consideration 
at a later date, and if possible integrated with the new iron and 
steelworks which the Steel Report recommends should be built 
in Northamptonshire (p. 43). If such an arrangement could be 
made, it would have great advantages; the new plant would be 
on a cheap source of ore, it could be made flexible as between 
foundry and steel-making pig iron, and the steelworks would 
provide a suitable outlet for coke oven gas, and thus enable full 
advantage to be taken of integrated coking facilities. 

The amount of the “ limited expenditure ” in the Midlands and 
of the expenditure in Scotland is not stated, but both will be 
insignificant in relation to the expendittire recommended in the 
Steel Report. No mention is made of any expenditure on the 
N.E. Coast. The consequential increase in capacity will be about 
160,000 tons a year, aU in Scotland, representing less than 10% 
of the total U.K. output in 1937. 

THB BbFOBT on iBONPOtTNDINO 

The third and last Report begins with a 10-page general 
survey of the industry. First, the long-run requirement for iron 
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wMrfihig t is estamated at 3*6 million tons a year (p. 60), compared 
with an «.nnw«.l oni^t of about 2*6 millions throughout most of 
tiie war (only 2*2 millions in 1944)^ and 3*3 millions in 1937 (p. 40). 
Voc this oni^ut will be needed the 1,876,000 tons of foundry iron 
{novided for in the Foundry Iron Report (p. 41), and slightly 
more tiian the 600,000 tons of hematite pig iron provided for in 
the Steel Report (p. 11), together with appropriate quantiiaes of 
scrap, coke and coal. The introductory surrey concludes with a 
note on the overall labour portion, undoubtedly the worst problem 
at present confronting the industry. At the very end of the Report 
tibere are three more pages of sketchy general notes, covering 
relations between firms, costing, statistics, research, foreign com¬ 
petition, export trade and relations with consuming industries. 

Between the ten-page prologue and the three-page epilogue, 
thirteen Trade Associations each in its turn presents its creden¬ 
tials, gives its past output alid its actual and planned 
capacity, protests that the latter will meet all requirements, 
complains of the labour shortage, and finally retires to make way 
for the next performer. This part of the Report, occupying no 
less than forty-three pages, provides a very weak foundation on 
which to base conclusions. The statistics, which are summarised 
in the table below, are particularly misleading. Thus the ag- 

(’000 tons) 

Production in last account¬ 
ing year prior to: 

Sept. Sept. Sept. 

1938. 1939. 1945. 

105 108 114 

9 8 4 

73 72 40 

332 315 128 

514 458 87 

162 149 128 

475 425 370 

228 * 250 ♦ 250 ♦ 

8 9 6 

53 45 48 

T T 8 

104 85 89 

68 56 — 

2,131 1,980 1,272 

* Eatixnated for calendar years. 

& BJ.S.F. ** Statistics '* for 1089-44, Table 40. 


Present 
annual 
capacity 
of plant. 


160 

10 

79 

490 

600 

206 

600 

310 

12 

73 

15 

186 

84 

2,825 


Product-groups covered by each 
Trade Association. 


A. Automobile and High Duty (p. 61). 

B. Buildup and Domestic 

(i) Flushing Cisterns (p. 72) 

(ii) Boilers and Radiators (p. 74) 

(iii) Other (p. 66) 

G. Cast Iron Pip^ (p. 76) . 

D. Engineering and Jobbing 
(i) N.IXJ. (p. 81) 

(li) N.I.E.F. (p. 84) . 

E* Im^t Moulds (p. 86) 

F. MSleable 

(i) Tube Fittings (p. 93) , 

(li) Other (p. 90) 

G. Railway Equipment 

(i) Axleboxes (p. 96) 

(li) (Chains (p. Si) . 

(lii) Segments (p. 99) . 


Total . 
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gregate output of castings reported by the thirteen Associations 
is about 2 million tons annually in 1938 and 1939, and rather less 
than 1-3 million tons in 1945. These figures, however, are 
considerably less than the comprehensiTe totals quoted above of 
3*3 million tons in 1937 and 2*2 million tons in 1944, which 
suggests that a large number of ironfounders do not belong to the 
thirteen Associations and have not provided information. This 
inference is supported by the combined capacity of the thirteen 
Associations being as low as 2*8 million tons a year (see Table), 
which the proposed expansions will increase to only 2*9 million 
tons, compared with the ultimate total capacity of 3*5 million 
tons advocated on page 50 of the Report. 

Since the Report on Ironfounding is not one but thirteen 
largely unco-ordinated repoits, it is a little difficult for the reader 
to decide what general questions the Report has attempted to 
answer, and whether there are any pertinent questions it has 
failed to ask. The present reviewer’s own conclusion, for what it 
is worth, is that the Report, in marked contrast to its two com¬ 
panions, dismisses in silence most of the questions it should have 
attempted to answer. Thus :— 

1. The question of location is admittedly raised (p. 49), 
but only to be instantly dismissed with the statement that 
“ the present location of foundries, based on close proximity 
to that of their customers, is economically sound.” This 
statement, apart from begging the question, is not true, so 
far as concerns proximity to customers, of the important and 
reputedly highly efficient Cast-Iron Pipe section, which is 
centred in a small number of large integrated plants in 
the North Midlands, although its customers are scattered 
throughout the whole country. Thus in one section of the 
industry the economies of scale and of proximity to raw 
materials appear to outweigh the resulting increase in the 
costs of distribution. Is this characteristic shared by no 
other section % 

2. What advantages accrue from integrating iron found¬ 
ing with pig-iron production ? At present such integration 
obtains in much of the Cast-Iron Pipe section, in some of 
the best capacity producing ingot moulds, and in the Ford 
foundry in Essex. In none of these plants does the economy 
result from the transfer of hot metal, since all the foundries 
use cold pig iron. There must be a minor economy in trans¬ 
port smd handling, but the greatest economy is .probably in 
fuel, through the triple integration of blast furnaces, coke 
ovens and iron foun^y. If triple integration of this kind 
'does result in a considerable saving of mel, could it not be 
extended to any other sections of the industry t 

3. *10 what extent is it technically practicable to transfer 
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gig iron in a molten condition from blast furnace to foundry ? 
The need for very close control and for a large variety of 
specifications probably rules out this practice in the engineer¬ 
ing and automobile sections of the industry, but is its appli¬ 
cation worthy of consideration only in the Ingot Mould 
Section ? (p. 87). 

4. What is the optimum size of a mechanised foundry for 
light repetition work ? The sections of the industry in which 
mechanisation has already made headway—^those making 
motor-car castings, malleable castings, cooking apparatus 
and equipment for central heating—^are each largely in the 
hands of a small group of producers. Were mechanisation 
to be extended to such products as rainwater goods, baths, 
cisterns and builders’ castings—all of which lend themselves 
to standardisation and quantity production—would this 
require a complete overhaul of the structure of these sections 
of the industry? If so, will the interests of the existing 
small producers be allowed to stand in the way of mechanisa¬ 
tion? Wc are not given a straight answer, though “the 
exact degree of mechanisation varies with the sizes of the 
individual production units, either already accomplished or 
in early contemplation ” (p. 67). 

The Report on Ironfounding gives little information at 
considerable length, offers no plan of its own for the industry, and 
affords no adequate basis for deciding whether or not a plan is 
required. 

Bbian Tbw 

London. 


OBITUARY 

John Habold Clapham (1873-1946) 

The sudden death of Sir John Clapham has been a hard, 
unexpected blow to his many friends and to all historians. 
Though seventy-two years of age, he was still in full vigour. He 
died after a few seconds’ illness, in a railway carriage, coming 
back to Cambridge from London where he had been taking the 
chair at a meeting with his accustomed serenity and power. 
Since he published his History of the. Bank of England in 1944, he 
had already written three-quarters of a one-volumed Economic 
History of England, which most fortunately he has left in a state 
to be completed for the benefit of innumerable teachers and 
students in the years to come. He had in fact no period of 
cessation from work or even of lessened powers. So his loss is 
acutely felt. He was not “ the shade of that which once was 
great.” He was still an integral part of our national activity. 
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Yet on a calm view I know no one of my oontempcwaxieB whoae 
life was more fulfilled and whose personal achievement was more 
complete. He was still going on, but he had already passed the 
goal. 

His lecturing and teaching, and his many administrative 
services, academic and public, would in themselves have been 
enough for a lesser man. But this prodigious worker to<^ them 
in his stride, while he was at the same time producing books of the 
first order. He had little patimce, perhaps too little, with 
academicians who find difficulty in producing books without 
leisure. His permanent fame will rest on his economic histories. 

It is not easy to write Economic History well and readably. 
William Cunningham, who fifty years ago had the chief hand in 
founding the academic study which has since grown to such vast 
proportions, did not excel as a writer. Clapham did. And one 
reason why he so excelled was that the largeness of his culture 
and the breadth of his mind and sympathies enabled him to pleMse 
Economic History in its real setting of actuality, as a part of 
the human life of each successive age, as social history. And 
he connected it with political and other circumstance, with ad¬ 
ministrative machinery and with the clash of parties, with the 
personalities of particular men (the successive Governors of the 
Bank of England and Chancellors of the Exchequer, for instance), 
and with the current thought and literature of the passing day, 
including even its novels and its poetry, which he loved and often 
most aptly quoted. He put Economic History in its true place in 
human history, and prevented it from becoming an arid and 
theoretical study apart. Others helped in that saving work—^his 
friend Eileen Power, and Mr. and Mrs. Hammond with whom he 
was sometimes in courteous controversy. But Clapham’s Econo¬ 
mic History of Modem Britain towers up like a mountain in size 
and in rodt-like solidity of structure, probably the greatest 
economic history ever written. He was infiuenoed by ideas and 
he was open to emotions, but neither ideas nor emotions ever 
carried him away from facts. He always strove to subject 
economic history to the ultimate criterion of statistical fact, into 
which ideas and emotions must fit themselves. His three great 
volumes are there, and it is within their findings that thought and 
theory about our industrial revolution have henceforth very 
largely to move. 

Cloaely akin to the intellectual characteristics of his work 
was ^ marked personality. He had the best qualities of the 
Englishman of the Northern type; commonsense, adherence 
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to fact, aerexiity that was never rattled, fairmindedness—oaU 
it if you will by the severer word “ justioe ”—^in all his dealings 
with men. At first contact he was a “ formidable ” man, with his 
giant frame and slightly roUing gait and large “ Cromwellian 
features (though he was not temperamental ’’ like Oliver). 
Kindness and affection lay close behind, and very often broke 
through, and were the more valued because they were always 
sincere, and were not scattered broadcast on undeservers. I 
always added thirty per cent, to any words of approval from that 
great Yorkshireman, as compared to the value of the same words 
from a polite and flattering southerner. 

He was ever ready to go out of his way and work for those 
in distress, but he would never spoil ** anyone at the expense of 
others or of the public. These qualities made him, in the war 
of 1939-46, an ideal member of the local Conscientious Objectors’ 
Tribunal, Chairman of the Cambridge Employment Committee, 
and of the Cambridge Refugee Committee, and finally Chairman 
of the national organisation of the Society for the Protection of 
Science and Learning, dealing with the cases of refugee scholars. 
Professor A. V. Hill, his Vice-Chairman in the latter capacity, 
writes— 


“ Clapham’s deep humanity and his faith in the dignity 
and worth of human personality and freedom found strong 
expression in this real and active concern of his last years. 
These qualities may not always have been so apparent as 
his strength of body, mind and character or his keeness of 
intellect, but they were a fundamental part of his nature, and 
no estimate of his work and influence could be accurate which 
disregarded the foundation they provided.” 

Such a man naturally had crowds of devoted friends, and an 
extremely happy family life. I knew him for more than half a 
century, and the world seems a less sure and trustworthy place 
now he is gone. In the storms through which we have passed— 
and are passing—his presence among us seemed to guarantee the 
fundamental sanity of mankind, and the continuance of our 
civilisation. 

I have called Clapham a Yorkshireman, because he recalled 
in appearance his yeoman ancestors from the Ridings, about 
whom he loved to talk. But Lancashire had a share in him. 
His grandfather, Thomas Clapham, had been a Yorkshire fetrmer, 
but his own father, John, migrated to Manchester. The story of 
John Clapham senior is worth telling as an example of early 
Victorian “ Self-help.” In 1837, at the age of fifteen he left the 
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farm and walked to Bradford to look for a clerk’s job. At the end 
of the day he had found nothing, but he saw in a jeweller’s shop 
window that an apprentice was wanted. He went in and got the 
job, which included sweeping out the shop and sleeping under the 
counter. Here he learnt watch-making and developed the 
“ jeweller’s eye.” Here also he was “ converted ” and became a 
Methodist. At the age of nineteen he went to Manchester by 
stage coach to be junior salesman in John Holland Co., and even¬ 
tually rose to be head of the firm. He married Mary Jane 
Chambers, daughter of a smallware manufacturer of Manchester. 
Altogether a proper parentage for the historian of our industrial 
revolution. 

So John Harold Clapham was horn at Broughton, Salford, 
Manchester, on September 13, 1873, and his boyhood was spent 
at his father’s house. The Hills, Prestwich, Manchester, then a 
pleasant region of broken ground, more rural than urban. He was 
brought up a Methodist, though in later years he became a 
Churchman at King’s, where, like Milton, he delighted to hear 

“ the pealing organ blow 
To the full voiced quire below.** 

A broadminded not very dogmatic Protestantism fitted in well 
with his character. He belonged to our generation that knew 
the Bible. I remember his delight over a French scientific 
historian who, in writing of the ‘‘ Adullamites of our political 
crisis of 1866, explained allusion biblique : AduUam avait 
voulu tuer David.” 

As his school and College life were both spent at Cambridge, 
Cambridge may divide with the North the credit of producing him. 
He went to Leys School in 1887, where, besides his scholarly 
achievement, he was a leader in athletics. He was in the first 
team for Rugby football, captain in cricket and lacrosse, ran for 
the school and was second in the Public School quarter mile. 
He edited the school magazine and became Senior Prefect. He 
retained a great affection for the Leys and in later years became a 
Governor. 

He went up to King’s College in 1892 as a History Exhibitioner, 
became a Scholar in 1894 and in 1895 got his first in the small 
history tripos of that year, in which only twenty men and thirteen 
women were classed. But though the history school was still 
small, it was about to have a great expansion in which he took a 
part. " Moreover there were in those days three great historians at 
Cambridge—^Acton, Maitland and William Cunningham. The 
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three Cambridge teachers who most influenced Clapham’s mind 
in these formative years were Acton, Cunningham and Alfred Mar¬ 
shall. He became equally interested in economics and in history. 

His was indeed an all-round mind—an orbed mind.'' In 

1896 he became Lightfoot Scholar in Ecclesiastical History. In 

1897 he won the Prince Consort Prize with an essay on The Causes 
of the War of 1792 which was published. In 1898 he was elected a 
Fellow of King’s. 

At College he continued to play Rugby and cricket, but he 
found salvation as a mountaineer. Climbing at home and in the 
Alps was his passion for nearly forty years. This most strenuous 
of all forms of holiday kept him fit for his arduous and unceasing 
intellectual labours, and the harsh, delightful contact with nature 
at her roughest and grandest still further developed his character 
and his imaginative power. 

After teaching for some years in the now rapidly expanding^ 
history school at Cambridge, he went to Leeds in 1902 as Economic 
Professor, at the instigation of Alfred Marshall. It was always 
one of Clapham’s most characteristic sayings that young Cam¬ 
bridge dons ought to take Professorships in the newer Universities 
if they got the chance, to see something of the world outside the 
sheltered College life. They might hope to return to Cambridge 
and be all the moi*e use there, and the less “ donnish," as a result. 
It certainly happened to him. 

He felt at home in the Yorkshire manufacturing towns, and 
made many friends among his fellow Yorkshiremen. He seized 
the opportunity to make a first-hand study of the wool trade. 
He enjoyed personal contact with business men, and was always 
interested in seeing mechanical and technical processes at work. 
In 1907 he produced his book on The Woollen and Worsted Indus¬ 
tries, While he was Professor in Leeds, the Yorkshire College 
became Leeds University, and he took a large share in the re¬ 
organisation necessitated by this change. He was always a first- 
rate colleague and citizen, whether at Leeds or Cambridge or 
elsewhere, ever ready to shoulder burdens that required volun¬ 
teers, and outspokenly impatient of those too nice to do their 
bit.^ 

While at Leeds he mot and married Margaret, daughter of 

^ An instance of his readiness to shoulder heavy burdens for others is his 
joint editorship of the Cambridge Koonomio History. The war prevented the 
publication of more thani)he first volume (1940) and that was rendered possible 
only because he liimself translated or rewrote several of the articles contributed 
by foreigners. , 
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W* E. Green of Bobs. It proved in every respect a perfect union. 
After they had returned to. Cambridge, he bought a piece of free¬ 
hold land on the edge of town and country, and on it built a house 
and planted a garden, both unpretentiously combining the utile 
with the bellum, and there his and Margaret’s three daughters and 
one son grew up under ideal conditions of family life. It was 
always a pleasure to have an excuse to visit Storey’s End, a secure 
fortress of friendship, good sense and truth. 

The return to King’s, Cambridge, took place in 1908. He 
came back as assistant tutor in History, in succession to Oscar 
Browning, and at once began to deliver the great series of lectures 
to freshmen on Economic History which went on till 1946. 
“ Clapham’s lectures ” were famous, a prominent feature in the 
education that Cambridge offered to successive generations of 
undergraduates. He was an active member of the Faculty of 
History and of the Faculty of Economics. In his opinion, there 
ought to have been more history in the economic Tripos, which he 
considered too theoretical as an education by itself. He served 
long and well on The University Press Syndicate, for he loved the 
details of printing and publishing. 

During the War of 1914-18 he was at the Board of Trade, and 
was given the C.B.E. for his war work. He became Tutor of 
King’s in 1913 in succession to his grand old friend, William 
Macaulay; and he remained Tutor till 1928 when he became the 
first Professor of Economic History in Cambridge. In 1933 he 
became Vice-Provost of King’s, from which office he retired in 
1943. He enjoyed and valued to the last his close association 
with the College which he always served with unfailing loyalty 
and love. His portrait by Gunn, which pleased him well, now 
hangs in the hall, the place where he would most wish it to hang. 

One of his now distinguished former pupils, Mr. G. C. Morris, 
writes of him : 

“ He was a wonderful supervisor. He might so easily 
have seemed formidable, but, without a trace of patronage, 
one was put immediately at one’s ease; and few men so 
obviously adult have been more tolerant of the callowness 
of the young. Most supervisions turned into delightful 
and far-ranging historical gossips. Of course the Olympian 
quality was always present and the immense technical 
learning, but he was no less liable to discuss the Savoy 
Operas, or the tactics and politics of the 1914 War, than 
the. decay of villeinage. His knowledge of economic realities, 
and his long and wide experience of men and affairs, made 
his teaching singularly unacademic and alive. 
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“ Somehow his * eye for oountry * was always ooming in. 
After a visit to Palmtine he would delight in telling how 
something he had noticed in the lie of the land had thrown 
light on one of Joab’s oammigns. His verbal memory of 
the Bible and of a great deal else was quite astounding. 
‘ Let me see,’ he would say, ‘ how does it run ? ’ And then 
would come a long and telling quotation. It might be 
Milton or Hobbes; it might be Dickens or a Wells scientific 
romance; very o^n it was Trollope and very often Hous- 
man. He knew much more poetry and there was much more 
poetry in him than many people realised.” 

In the last years of his life his eminent place among British 
historians was recognised. In 1940 he was chosen President 
of the British Academy, a national position which he filled 
with his large presence and wisdom until his death. In 1943 he 
was knighted, and became “ Sir John ” to all the world. 

He was well fitted to represent England, because he was and 
he looked the most “ English ” of Englishmen, and yet he took a 
deep personal interest in the work and fortunes of foreign scholars. 
I have quoted above the testimony of Professor A. V. HiU to his 
work as Chairman of the Society for the Protection of Science and 
Learning during the recent war. After the war he was Chairman 
of the Committee of the International Congress of Historical 
Sciences, till the time of his death. Miss Jean McLachlan writes 
to me about his tenure of this post: 

“ The first sign of revivmg international academic co¬ 
operation was the resumption of the informal gatherings of 
English and French historians, which up till 1939 had been 
annual events. The meeting of September 1945 took place 
in London, and much of ite success was due to the care 
which Sir John had so generously spent on the preparation, 
to his genuine and obvious interest in all its activities, and to 
his understanding and appreciation of the French point of 
view.” 

During all these years of College, University and public 
work, the great books and important articles had been pouring 
out in an ever more rapid and deepening stream. A full biblio¬ 
graphy will be published in the next Gambridffe Historical Journal. 
Here 1 will mention a few. 

In 1912 he published The Abbi Sieyis, not one of his most 
important works, but illustrating how wide he cast the net of his 
historical understanding. His knowledge of the French Revolu¬ 
tion and its characters enabled him to appreciate the greatness as 
well as the limitations of Carlyle’s epic; he and I used to swop 
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quotations from it. Among dapham’s special favourites were 
the description of his own special subject of study : 

With ineffable serenity sniffs great Siey^s, aloft, alone; 
his Constitution ye may babble over, ye may mar, but can 
by no possibility mend : is not poUty a science he has 
exhausted ? ” 

Again the meeting of Robespierre and Danton : 

“ With what terror of feminine hatred the poor seagreen 
formula looked at the monstrous colossal Reality, and 
grew greener to behold him :—^the Reality, again, struggling 
to think no ill of the chief-product of the Revolution; yet 
feeling at bottom that such chief-product was little other 
than a chief windbag, blown large by popular air.*^ 

For Clapham had a strong sense of humour both about life and 
about history, which Carlyle satisfied. 

A greater book than Siey^ and more in the central line 
of Clapham’s work was The Economic Development of France and 
Oermany, 1815-1914, published in 1921. Its massive learning 
illustrates not only his grasp of economic history, but his know¬ 
ledge of foreign countries in many different aspects of their life, 
past and present. 

This powerful excursus into the economic history of Europe 
prepared him for his magnum opus, undertaken with fully ripened 
powers, The Economic History of Modern Britain, of which the 
first volume {fFhe Early Railway Age, 1820-50) was published in 
1926; fitly dedicated to “the memory of Alfred Marshall and 
William Cunningham.” Indeed no more completely and charac¬ 
teristically “ Cambridge ” product was ever published by the 
University Press. It is “ monumental ” in its weight of scholar¬ 
ship, yet it is alive with thought and is human on every page. 
Volume II {Free Trade and Steel, 1850-86) followed in 1932, and 
in 1938 volume III {Machines and National Rivalries, 1887-1914, 
with an Epilogue, 1914-29). On the completion of this great 
task he had definitely placed himself on the list of memorable 
English historians. 

After that, the authorities of the Bank of England paid him 
the compliment of asking him to write the history of their great 
institution, placing their archives at his disposal. He greatly 
enjoyed his days at the Bank, and his lunches and personal con¬ 
tacts ynth the Directors and officers, and they had the highest 
regard and liking for him. The last paragraph of his Preface, 
dated November 23, 1943, may here be quoted : 
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“ The writing of the book has all been done during war. 
The State asked only for fractions of my time. The Bank 
has had most of the rest. At black moments the work has 
been an anodyne; at all times a privilege and a pleasure. 
As this is not an official history I may perhaps be allowed to 
say that I have found the wartime atmosphere of Thread- 
needle Street tonic. A Frenchman would no doubt have 
expected to discover ‘ le flegme britannique ’ in the ascendant 
at the Bank of England : he would not have been disap¬ 
pointed.” 

In 1944 the Cambridge Press was enabled, in spite of war-time 
restrictions which made most publications so unseemly in appear¬ 
ance, to produce the two black-bound volumes in a form worthy 
of the finest publishing traditions. The story of the Bank runs 
from 1694 to 1914. Some day, when the years following 1914 have 
passed into history, another volume which Clapham prepared will, 
I believe, be forthcoming. 

Such, in brief, is the story of this man, whose memory 
will live with his works, even after all those who knew and loved 
him have passed away. 

G. M. Tbbvblyan 

Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 


SiK Chablbs Addis (1861-1946) 

The death of Sir Charles Addis, in December 1946, has deprived 
the Council of the Royal Economic Society of one of its oldest 
and most honoured members. He joined the Council in 1914 
and continued to take a living interest in the Society’s affairs 
and to give it the benefit of his mature practical wisdom till old 
age precluded further active participation. 

Charles Addis was a fine product of the Victorian age, a type of 
its virtues, yet able to surmount its prejudices and limitations. 
He made a typically Victorian start. Bom in Edinburgh in 1861 
(eleventh in a family of twelve children) he was proud of being a 
son of the manse. His father was one of the ministers who, for 
conscienoe’ sake, seceded from the Assembly in 1843, and founded 
the Free Church of Scotland. His congregation loved him, but 
he was a stem parent. With a university career in view for 
Charles he subjected him when at school to a regime of hard work. 
When he was sixteen, Charles rebelled against this plan and 
obtained employment in a firm of merchants at Leith. When he 
was nineteen he obtained employment in the Hongkong and 
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Shanghai Bank. For three years he lived in London on a salary 
of £60 a year. He recalled that in those days his lunch wonld be a 
penny bun with a glass of water to make it swell. 

He was transferred to Singapore. He had borrowed £100 from 
a relative, and within a year out East was able to repay it (with 
interest, which was returned). 

He learned Chinese and was appointed at the age of twenty- 
five to Pekin to open a new branch of the Bank. 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Bank was in a position to play a 
prominent part in international finance. Opportunities for the 
fiotation of loans for China or Japan aroused the ambitions of 
rival issuing houses. Here Addis was able to play a leading part. 
In 1906 he was back in London as Chairman of the London 
Committee of the Bank, and he became one of the most distin¬ 
guished personalities of the banking world. He soon came to be 
relied on as an adviser in public affairs, and the value of his 
services was recognised by a knighthood in 1013. (He became 
K.C.M.G. in 1920.) 

He was a member of the Cunliffe Committee (1917-18), the 
recommendations of which shaped the country’s monetary policy 
after the war, and he became a director of the Bank of England 
in 1918. 

His experience of the East and his knowledge of monetary 
problems, especially in relation to silver, marked him as an obvious 
selection among the membership of the Committee of 1920 on 
Indian currency. 

But at that time monetary problems were trespassing beyond 
the boimdaries to which the simple nineteenth century had 
accustomed the world to limit them. 

Addis, on becoming President of the Institute of Bankers 
(November, 1921), delivered an address in which he revealed 
something of his approach to these problems. He remained 
loyal to the return to the gold standard recommended by the 
Cunliffe Committee. Though he recognised the strain of the 
deflation then in progress, he would not countenance the devalua¬ 
tion urged by Professor Cassel. “ An unlettered man, I never 
listen to the learned Dons who advocate this course, and suffer 
the charm and vivacity of their exposition, and realise my in¬ 
competence to make an adequate response, without feeling 
constrained to adjure them in the words of Oliver Cromwell to the 
Geneml Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, ‘I beseech you, 
consider it possible you may be mistaken.’ ” 

Like many others at the time, he dung to the pristine gold 
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parity because to devaluation, onoe admitted, he could see no 
finality. But Addis had a lively appreciation of the need for 
stability of the price level or of the piurchasing power of money. 
And, when he attended the Genoa Ck>nferenoe in 1022 as a repre¬ 
sentative of the Bank of England, he had the opportunity of 
furthering proposals designed to reconcile the two aims of stabilisa¬ 
tion of prices and the maintenance of the gold standard. The 
proposals were carried at the Conference, but never bore fruit. 
There soon followed a change of Government, and in the eyes of 
most of his fellow directors at the Bank of England such {m 
innovation on the sacrosanct Victorian tradition could not be 
entertained. It is not possible for an individual director to direct 
the current of policy. 

When the Bank for International Settlements was established 
in pursuance of the recommendations of the Young Committee 
on Reparations, Addis became Vice-Chairman. The conception 
of the Bank had awakened far-reaching hopes of international co¬ 
operation in monetary policy, and Addis, in an address delivered 
in December 1930, revealed his own view of its possibilities. He 
recurred to the menace of a falling price level to the world’s credit 
structure, not low prices but jailing prices, “ the appreciation of 
gold with all its depressing effect on business confidence and 
business enterprise.” If the directorate of the Bank for Inter¬ 
national Settlements will form “ a clear conception of the real 
import of the task assigned to them, their cause will be not merely 
the preservation of credit, but also the preservation of peace.” 
That Bank has followed the Genoa Resolutions into limbo, and 
perhaps Addis’s aspirations could never have been realised 
through such an instrument. The world is being afforded just 
such another opportunity at the present time, but the prospect of 
its being used ii^ the manner he urged seems deplorably remote. 
Not that his service in the Bank for International Settlements was 
lost in moonshine. “ In this international miUeu,” writes a 
colleague, ” he was easily the outstanding figure, whose leadership 
was accepted as a matter of course.” 

In 1938 illness for a time incapacitated him. He had a 
magnificent constitution and an indomitable will, and made a good 
recovery. The time for undertaking onerous public services was 
past, yet he retained remarkable vigour, both mental and physical, 
and even after suffering a stroke in March 1944, he retained many 
of his interests and his sense of humour. 

Addis married in 1894. He always scud he would have thirteen 
children, mtd he did. He attended Church eVery Sunday, and his 
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entrance with his wife and thirteen children would be quite an 
occasion. True to the Victorian age, he read prayers at eight 
every morning to the swvants and the growing audience of 
children. They used to sing Grace before each meal, to the 
embarrassment sometimes of guests. 

On his return from China he settled in a house on the top of 
Primrose Hill, and walked across Regent’s Park to Oxford Circus 
every morning to take a bus to the City. He had enjoyed riding 
in China, and continued to ride two or three times a week before 
breakfast on Hampstead Heath. 

When he retired from the Directorship of the Bank of England 
at the age of seventy, he realised a long-cherished wish by buying 
a house in the country, Woodside in Sussex, a lovely place wdth 
forty acres of beautiful grounds, which gave him unending 
pleasure. 

He regretted that he had never been to the University, and he 
took care that his children should have this advantage if they 
desired (as most of them did). Yet he himself was a man of 
culture. He was fond of music and poetry, and loved reading 
aloud. 

His gifts and his wide and varied experience of the world, 
combined with a freshness of outlook endowed him with a capacity 
for good talk. And his talk was adorned with a remarkable 
facility for quoting poetry. 

Addis was the embodiment of the qualities of the great epoch 
into which he was bom. His acute mind and capacity for affairs 
secured him the confidence of all. But, above all, he combined 
with these faculties a force and directness of character which 
gained not only the confidence but the admiration and affection 
of those who came to know him. 

R, G. Hawtrey 

London. 


Nicholas Mtrkovich (1916-1944) 

The friends of Nicholas Mirkovich in Great Britain and the 
United States have heard with the keenest regret the news of his 
death, which has reminded them again of the havoc wrought by 
totalitarian warfare in the ranks of the young men to whom we 
might hopefully have looked for the wise constructive activity 
so much needed, especially in countries such as Yugoslavia, which 
have been painfully struggling to escape from the effects of cen¬ 
turies of unenlightened foreign domination. Mirkovich was bom 
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in 1915 in Jagodina (Serbia), and graduated at the University of 
Belgrade in law and economics. He was a frequent contributor 
to Yugoslav periodicals, and in 1937 became assistant editor of 
the Tugoalav Economic. He also wrote a number of articles for 
scientific periodicals in several foreign languages and published 
books (in Yugoslav) on The Strmture of World Trade and The 
Economics of Italian Fascism, as well as a lengthy study of 
Yugoslav population developments and the problem of agrarian 
over-population, which appeared in the WeUmrtschaftsliehea 
Archiv in July 1939. 

Mirkovich went to the United States in 1939 to an appoint¬ 
ment in the Economics Department of the University of California, 
where he specialised in the study of agricultural migration. 
In 1942 he l^came chief of the Yugoslav Office of Reconstruction 
and Economic Affairs in New York, and was responsible for a 
series of studies on the postwar economic problems of Yugoslavia. 
He subsequently enlisted in the United States Army, and w&s 
killed on May 2, 1944, “ somewhere in Yugoslavia,” while firing 
at a low-fl 3 nng Nazi plane. 

A. G. B. Fishsb 

Chatham House, 

London. 


CURRENT TOPICS 

The Annual Meeting of the Royal Economic Society was 
held at the London School of Economics on July 4th, 1946. 
Mr. R. G. Hawtrey, who, as announced in the last issue of the 
Economic Journai., had been elected ad interim to fill the vacancy 
in the office of President, referred to the great loss the Society 
had suffered by the death of Lord Keynes. A year ago, when 
we named Lord Keynes to be our President we had been full 
of hope for the future. For more than thirty years the Royal 
Economic Society had been accustomed to rely on his vivifying 
influence and far-sighted direction. The termination of his 
services in matters of immediate executive responsibility was to 
be compensated by the continuamce of his wide guidance in^ the 
capacity of President. Nowhere would Lord Ke 3 mes be so sadly 
missed as in this Society. Among his interests there was none 
with which he identified himself more wholeheartedly. It 
offered scope to some of his dearest aspirations, and he devoted 
08 u« and thought in unstinted measure to developing its x>oflsi- 
bilities and enlai^;ing its opportunitieB. He had left us a fine 
No. 223.— ^VOI.. LVI. N n 
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tradition not merely of aooomplishment to be preserved but of 
progress to be continued. 

The Society ajsked that its great debt to Lord Keynes be put 
on record and its sympathies conveyed to Lady Keynes. 

The accounts of the Society for the year 1946 showed a surplus 
of income over expenditure, together with the receipts of com¬ 
pounders, of £3,109. The Secretary explained that this large 
excess was partly due to abnormal receipts from dividends and 
interest and partly to less than normal peace-time expenditure 
on the Journal ; with a return to four Journals a year it would 
be greatly diminished. 

He also explained the considerations which had led the Council 
to the decision that it would no longer be possible to distribute 
the London and Cambridge Economic Service without charge. 
Fellows who wished to receive the service on the conditions 
announced in the last issue of the Journai/ were reminded that 
it would be necessary to apply to the London and Cambridge 
Economic Service, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. 

During 1946 the number of Fellows increased from 4,619 to 
4,777 and was now higher than at any time in the history of the 
Society; there were 4,672 Fellows in 1939 and 694 in 19l4. There^ 
had been 279 Fellows lost by death, resignations and default, and 
437 new Fellows and Library Members elected. 

Mr. Hawtrey was elected President for the ensuing year and 
delivered an Address on “The Need for Faith” that is printed 
on an earlier page of this issue. 


Hovblon-Norinan Fund, The Trustees of the Houblon- 
Norman Fimd, on the recommendation of the Advisory Committee, 
have made the following awards for 1946-7 :— 


Fdlawahips. 


R. F. Henderson, M.A., 
Research Student, 

University of Cambridge. 

C. T. Smith, Ph.D., B.So., 
Assistant Master, 

Stratford Grammar School. 

W..E. Tate, 

Headmaster, 

Sneyd School, Burslem. 


Financial limitations to invest¬ 
ment by private firms and joint- 
stock companies. 

The External Relations of In¬ 
surance Companies. 

The Enclosure Movement of the 
Eighteenth Century (at BalUol 
CoUege, Oxford). 
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P. J. Watein, B.A., Fmancial Facilities for Industry 

Deiiartment of Agricultural in South Wales (at UniTersity 

Economics, College, Swansea). 

Aberystwyth. 

s 

Research Orants, 

N. L. Aemsteong, Ph.D., B.So., The Relative Efficiency of English 
B.Com. Banking in different parts of the 

Bank official. country during the Nineteenth 

Century. 


P. S. SUMNBB, M.Sc., B.A., 
Assistant Master, 

Worcester College for the 
Blind. 


The Economics of the Stock Ex¬ 
change and Company Finance. 


An offer of awards for 1947-8 will be made early in 1947. 
Further information may be obtained from The Secretary, 
Houblon-Norman Fund, c/o The Bank of England, E.C.2. 


A BEPBiNT of the article by the late Lord Keynes on The 
Balance of Payments of the XJnit^ States will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., price Is. 



RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 

Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 

VoL. CVIII, Parts III-IV, 1946. The Fatality RcUe of Measles: W. 
BuTLEB. The Analysis of Market Demand : E. St02OB. The Industrial 
Distribution of the Population ofOreat Britain in July^ 1939 : H. Fbaetkbl. 
Wholesale Prices in 1944 : Editor of the Statist. 

Economica. 

May, 1946. The Relation of Economic History to Economic Theory : T. S. 
Ashton. Rural Population in England and Wales^ 1911 and 1931: A. L. 
Bowuey. The Classical View of the Economic Problem : Hla Myint. 
The Economics of Planting Density in Rubber Growing : P. T. Bauer. 

The Political Quarterly. 

July-Sbptbmber, 1946. The Strengthening of the U.N. Charter: A. 
CRANSTON. The Japanese as Problem Children : C. Fisher. Conse¬ 
quences of Nationalizing the Bank of England : E. F. Harbod. Uni¬ 
versities %n the Colonies : W. I. Jennings. Educational Dilemma : F. 
Evans. Tradition and Dissent: H. J. Laski. 

The Eugenics Review, 

April, 1946. The Trend of National Intelligence: G. Thomson. Some 
Problems of Reproductive Physiology : A. S. Parkes. Positive Eugenics :* 

C. P. Bulckeb. An Investigation into Assortative Mating : E. Slater. 
Courtship and Mating in an Urban Community : Moya Woodside. 

July, 1946. Gallon's Outlook on Religion: C. P. Blacker. Populcdion 
Trends in Palestine : D. V. Glass. Education for Family Life : C. 
Bibby. 

Bulletin of the Oxford University Institute of Statistics. 

Vol. 8, No. 6. May, 1946. The Budget and Reconstruction: T. Steindl. 
The National Income and Expenditure of the U.K. 1938--1946 : D. G. 
Champernowne. Earnings, Hours, arid Mobility of Labour: J. L. 
Nicholson. 

Vol, 8 No. 6. June, 1946. United Kingdom Export Target: F. A. 
Friday. Low Cost Family Diets: T. Shulz. Post-War Economic 
Prospects in the U.S.S.R. : M, H. Dobb. 

International Affairs. 

January, 1946. U.N.R.R.A.'s Work for Displaced Persons in Germany : 
W. Arnold-Forster. The Aims of the U.S.S.R. in Europe : P. Winter- 
ton. The Outlook in the U.S.S.R. : A. Webth. The Reconstruction of 
Bdgium : C. db Vissoher. The Vatican and International Diplomacy : 

D. A. Binchy. Foreign Service Reorganization in the United Kingdom : 
F. Ashton-Gwatkin. The Pan American System and the United 
Nations: E. Humphreys. The Defence of India and Indo^British 
Obligations : K. M. Panikkab. The Kurdish Question : W. G. Elphin- 
STON. International Case Law : F. M. Mann. 

Aithl, 1946. The Control of External Affairs: Lord Hankey. New 
Zealand in the World Economy: L. Webb. France and International 
Economic Policy : L. Baudin. The British Commonwealth and Trustee¬ 
ship : H. D. Hall. Guernsey under German Rule: Jurat Sib John 
Lraub. The Breaking ^ the Axis ; Elizabeth Wiskemann. The 
Danubian Satellites : A Survey of the Main Social and Political Factors 
in the Present Situation: H. Seton-Watson. Some of the Problems 
Facing Persia : A. K. S. Lambton. 
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The Banker. 

JTttnx, 1946. Anglo*American Co-operation : R. F. Habbod. BritaMe 
Balance of Paymenta : T. Babna. Overaeas Banking, 

July, 1946. The BaUle of Inflation. Can Amenca Hold the Linef 
Annual Inaurance Review, 

Atjgust, 1946. The Loan and Bretton Wooda. Econotmca of the ** Indian 
Union **; Sib Theodobe Gbegoby. 

The Banhera* Magazine. 

May, 1946. The Budget. The Problem of International Trade. 

JxTKE, 1946. A Year After, Educational Section. 

JuiiY, 1946. Economic Conaequencea. Edticalional Section. 

August, 1946. Monetary CondUiona in Britain and America: E. H. Stern. 
The Proapectfor Bank Advancea : H. G. Hodder. 

Midland Bank Review. 

May, 1946. Th^ee Aapecta of Transition. The War Story of the Bank. 
Government and Buaineaa. 

Planning. 

No. 249. Inside the Unions. 

No. 260. The Social Uae of Sample Surveya. 

No. 261. Population—A Challenge and a Choice. 

No. 262. The Textile Machinery Industry. 

No. 263. Manpower Stocktaking. 

International Labour Review. 

January-Febbuaby, 1946. Tlth Session of the International Labour 
Conference: Paris, October-November, 1945. Some Problems of Labour 
Law Enforcement in China : T. K. Djang. 

League of Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. 

April, 1946. Bulgaria^ Roumanian Poland : Economic, Financial and Vital 
Statistics {1938-1945). 

May, 1946. War Casualties : British Empire, Canada, United States. 

June, 1946. War Casualties: Australia, New Zealand. Some New 
Life Tables. 

Fabian Quarterly. 

No. 60. June, 1946. The National Health Service Bill: D. E. Bunbuby. 
Building by Direct Labour: E. J. Cole and T. H. Joyce. Miners' 
Welfare : Coalface. 

The Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science. 

May, 1946. The Canadian Constitution and the United Nations Charter: 
H. F. Angus. The Western Progressive Movement and Cabinet Domina¬ 
tion : W. L. Morton. Rate Control on Canadian Public Utilities : A. W. 
CuBRiE. Appointment of Extra Senators under Section 26 of the British 
North America Act: E. Forsey. 

The South African Journal of Economica. 

March, 1946. Some Reflections on Full Emjfloyment: Sheila T. van deb 
Horst. What's the Use o/ Economists f: W. F. Crick. Fluctuations in 
Income Concentration: J. de V, Gbaaff. Survey of the Income and 
Expenditure of Indian Employees of the Durban Corporation, Living at 
the Magazine Barracks, Durban : V. S. Naiboo. 

Sankhyd (The Indian Journal of Statistics). 

VoL. 7, Part 8. April, 1946. On the Linear Combination of Observations 
and the General Theory of Least Squares: C. R. Rao. Theories of 
Probability: J. G. Singh. A Statistical Approach to the Problem of 
Chronology of Shakespeare's Plays : M. R. Yardi. Sample Surveys^ of 
Crop Yields in India: P. C. Mahalanobis. Sampling for Rice Yield 
in Bihar and Orissa: J. A. Hubbaox. Confounded Designs in Quasi- 
Latin Squares : C. R. Rao. Enumeration of Non-Isomarphic Solutions 
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of BaUmced Incomplete Block Designs : H. K. Nandi. A Further Note 
on Non-Isomorphic Solutions of Incomplete Block Designs: H. K. 
Nandi. Impossibility of Symmetrical Incomplete Block Design luith 
X = 2, =s= 7 : Q. M. Husain. 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics, 

Mat, 1946. Reparation Labour—a Preliminary Analysis: P. Fishbb. 
F^ral Reserve Policy in Transition: C. R. Whittlesey. “ Ability 
to Pay ” ; B. W. Dempsey. The Problem of Excessive Commercial Bank 
Earnings : H. L. Selioman. The Supply of Labor to the Firm : L. G. 
Reynolds. Resource Conservation and Economic Stability: S. v. 
Waittbup. 

The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
May, 1946. The Netherjflnds during German Occupation. 

July, 1946. Making the United Notions Work. 

The Journal of Political Economy. 

Apbil, 1946. Neumann^s and Morgenstern^s New Approach to Static 
Economics : J. Marsohak. The First Twenty Years of the Bank of 
Spain, II: E. J. Hamilton. Professor Knight and the Theory y 
Demand : R. L. Bishop. Comment on Mr. Bishop^s Article : F. EL. 
Knight. 

June, 1946. Experience under Intergovernmental Commodity Agreements, 
1902-45 : J. S. Davis. Some Economic Aspects of the Margarine 
Industry : W. H. Nicholls. Interest and Employment: M. W, Redeb. 
Some Implications of FuU-Employment Policy : A. L. Meyebs. The 
Flexibility of Income-Tax Yield under Averaging : R. E. Slitor. 

The Review of Economic Statistics. 

May , 1946. Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness (1950 Model) : 
Sm William Bevebidob. A Symposium on Fiscal and Monetary 
Policy: Messrs. Mints, Hansen, Ellis, Lebneb, Kalecki. Debt 
Policy and Banking Policy : H. C. Simons. The Monetary Theory of 
Deficit Spending. A Comment on Dr. Clark Warburton^s Article : H. W. 
Arn^t. a Reply : C. Warbubton. Innovations and the Irregularity 
of Economic Cycles : R. Goodwin. Gold Sales as an Anti-Inflationary 
Device : R. F. Mikesell. 

Journal of the American Statistical Association. 

March, 1046. The Advancing Statistical Front: W. A. Shbwhabt. 
On the Design of a Sample for Dealers^ Inventories : W. E. Dbming and 
W. Simmons. War-Time Aluminum Statistics: M. D. Goldstein. 
Historical Note on the Purchasing Power Concept, and Index Numbers : 
W. F. Fergbr. a Method of Making Actuarial Estimates for a Compulsory 
Health Insurance System : P. A. Dodd. Approximation of Chi-Square 
by “ Probits ” and by “ Logits ” . J, Bereson. SedUy Anthony Cudmore, 
1878-1945 : H. Marshall. Statistical Methodology Index, No. 3 : 
O. K. Bubos, Proceedings of the 105th Annual Meeting. 

The An^rican Economic Review. 

March, 1946. Law and Economics : I. L. Shabtman. National Budgets 
and National Policy : J. Mosae. Psychological Analysis of Business 
Decisions and Expectations: G. Katona. Shortcomings of Murginal 
Analysis for Wage-Employment Problems: R. A. Lester. Note on 
Hick*8 Theory of Invention : G. F. Bloom. Family Size and Residential 
Construction : E. Sohiff. The Soviet Union's War Budgets : T. A. 

SUMBEBG. 

May, 1946. Papers and Proceedings of the Fifty-eighth Annual Meeting 
^of the American Economic Association. The American Economy in the 
Interwar Period : J. A. Schumpeter and A. Smithies. The Changing 
Structure^ the Amerioan Economy : W. B. Stewart, R. B. Heftebowbb 
and L. H. Seltzeb. New Frontiers in Economic Thought: F. H. 
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KNiaHT, 0. E. Aybes azid B. H. Blodgbtt. Monopoly and OornpeHUon : 
G. P. COMEB, C. D. Ebwabds and M. Ezbkieb. Domestic and Inter* 
naUoncd Monetary Polidea : J. W. Bkll. Postwar Tax PoUoy : H. M. 
Gbovbs, a. G. BxncHi^B and B. Ruitt. The Problem of “ Fvu Employ* 
ment ” .* A. G. Habt» A. R. Swbbzy and S. H. Suohtbb. Postwar 
Labor BelaHons: W. M. Lbisbbsok, J. Mibb and P. Tabt. Becemt 
Developments in Public Utility Begul^ion : B. W. Lewis, N, L. Smteh 
and J. C. Bonbbioht. Postwar Bailroad Problems: R, L. Dbwey, 
D. P. Lookun and E. A. Smith. Postwar Shipping Policy : H. S. 
Pbbby, H. L. Dbimbl and D. Mabx. Economic Problems of Foreign 
Areas : C. F. Rbmbb, F. M. Tamagna, Maby E. Mubphy and C. B. 
Hooveb. International Investment: R. Hinshaw, H. B. Laby and 
A. I. BiiOOMinBLD. International Cartels : B. F. Halby, W. H. Hamil¬ 
ton and R. P. Tbbbill. The Proposed Publication of a Periodic Beview 
of Economics : J. J. Sfbnglbb and Evbune M. Btjbns. Economic 
Besearch : E. G. Noubsb, S. Nelson and p. B. Rowb. Economic 
Opinion and Public Policy : J. W. Bell and E. J. Wobkinq. Under* 
graduate Teaching of Economics : Mabel Nbwcomek. 

Econametrica» 

Apbil, 1946. Macro*economics and the Theory of Bational Behavior : 
L. R. Klein. Theory of the Firm and of Investment: L. Hubwioz. 
Capital Expansiont Bate of Growth^ o,nd Employment: E. D. Domab. 
Multiplier Effects of a Balanced Budget: Some Monetary Implications 
of Mr. Haavdmo's Paper : G. Habebleb. The Implication of a Lag for 
Mr. Haavelmo's Analysis : R. M. Goodwin. Further Analysis : E. E. 
Hagen. Beply : T. Haavelmo. 

The Journal of Economic History. 

Supplement. Deoembeb, 1945. The Tasks of Economic History. Papers 
prepared for meetings of the Economic History Association. In Search 
of a Business Class in Thirteenth*Century Genoa : R. L. Reynolds. 
The American Business Elite : A Collective Portrait: C. W. Mills. 
Business History and Economic History : A. H. Cole. The Economics 
in a Business History • T. C. Coohkan. Invention as a Fagtor in 
Economic History : S. C. Gilfillan. Labour Policy and Economic 
History : L. Wolman. 

Journal of Farm Economics. 

May, 1946, International Price Control through Buffer Stocks : O. Zaglits. 
Production and Welfare Objectives for American Agriculture : T. W. 
Schultz. The Economy of Small Farms in Wisconsin : W. W. Wilcox. 
Long-Time Adjustments in Forage Land Utilization in the Northeast 
Begion : V. L. Hublburt. Input*Output Bdationships in Fattening 
CatUe: A. G. Nelson. The Ncdional Food Allotment Program: 
R. ScHiCKBLB. Economic Functions and Units in Farm Organization : 
R. J. Smith. Benefits from Irrigation under Sub-Humid Conditions : A. 
Joss. 

Beview of Social Economy. 

VoL. IV, No. 1. 1946. Papers and Proceedings of the Fourth Annual 

Meeting of the Catholic Economic Association. Ability to Pay: B. W. 
Dempsey. T?ie Catholic Philosopher and the Catholic Economist: C. F. 
Dibksen. An Economises Comment on Philosophico-Economic BplcUion- 
ships: J. H. Sheehan. A Philosopher's Comment on Catholic Philosophy 
and Catholic Economics: B. L. MoAvoy. The Principle of Solidarity in the 
Teachings of Bev. Henry Pesch, SJ/.: F, H. Mueller, The Economic 
Upheaval in the Padflc Basin: B. F. Landuyt. Governmental Measures 
of Foreign Countries to Encourage Large Families : W. Tobbe 

La Bevue ^conomique et Sociale 

May, 1946. Planisme, individvalisme et entreprise pubUque : M. Bazxbb. 
L'Agriculture et la PkmificaUon : F. Houillzbb. Bendements industriels 
compares en France et a VGranger : A. AbbcengaVd. Comment normaliser 
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et r^nover la d4&lnhiUi<m du cridU: P.-L. Bi6zabi>. UAboUiion en 
Qrande-Bretagne delaloide 1927 8ur lea conflUa ouvriera : M« XJl GtOTiisBB. 

JuKS, 1946. La Fuaum du ccmital et du travail dana la geation dea entre* 
priaea: B. Duoot^. La Bifarme adminiatrcUive: 0. Mbllao. Lea 
Riformea agrairea vn Europe centrcUe et orientale : B. GniLS. Un Plan 
de diveloppement iconomique du Maroc par Vextenaion de la coopiration : 
R. Moulin. 

De Economiat. 

January, 1946. De tack der theoretiache economie : F. Db Vbibs. An 
inaiigural address at the University of Amsterdam, chiefly concerned with 
the nature of “ theoretical economy ” and its relation to reality. One 
liae of criticism to-day is that “ Economy ** is a purely theoretical 
analysis, which cannot be refuted by an appeal to facts. The writer 
cites Marshall’s dictum that theory is not a body of concrete truth, 
but an engine for the discovery of concrete truth,” and the correspond¬ 
ing observation of Keynes that it is an apparatus of the mind, a technique 
of thinking ”; but the consequences of this point of view have not been 
drawn. It is argued that while the ultimate end of Economics is to explain 
what happens, there comes a point where experience cannot help us, 
and Logic must accomplish the task. Facts themselves are silent. 
They give an answer only if we know the question to ask. Hence the 
need of a language, of economic concepts cund categories. The function 
of ” Economy ” is to form economic concepts and defbie them, and the 
test of ” Economy ” is in its usefulness as an instrument for the treat¬ 
ment of economic questions. In its task the dif&culties of theoretical 
economy are accentuated by the fact that there has always been previous 
discussion of economic questions, and that therefore it must use old terms 
with earlier associations. Also there is no purely economic group of 
phenomena; its material is mixed with the subject-matter of other 
sciences, with technical, juridical, psychological, ethical and political* 
problems. (“ Capital ” and ” costs ” are taken as examples), 
llieoretical Economy thus plays the part of a servant (een dienende Bol); 
it is a part of economics, but it exists to serve those who are dealing with 
the treatment of concrete problems. But though “ subservient,*’ it is 
mdispensable. How far does theoretical economy, as presented to-day, 
agree with this view 7 Theoretical Economy has tended to overstep 
these limits. From being a theoretical analysis it has sought to teach 
what in reality is, €md what must happen. With a backward glance to 
Smith and Mill, the writer also points out that economists have also 
tended to occupy themselves with what is ” natural,” “ normal,” 
” ideal.” Theo^ in the hands of many practitioners has thus been more 
than an analytic tool. The immediate task is a strict limitation of 
theoretical economy to its own terrain, to purify the “ concept-apparatus ” 
from the technical, political and other points of view. In this process 
many traditional doctrines must be got rid of. The vagueness of the 
” economic principle ” is commented on. The conclusion is that 
theoretical economy is merely the analytic tool with which, without 
prejudice, we seek to solve economic problems of whatever kind they 
may be. Uit de geachiedenia van Bi^ka vlottende achuld : A. M. De Jong. 
The first part of a history of the Netherlands Floating Debt during the 
period from 1841 to 1940, later to be published in book form. 

Februaby-Mabch, 1946. Plaata en taak der verkeeraeconomie : P. Kuin. 
The economics of transport is a branch of economic science as a whole. 
Economics is defined as the ” science concerned with striving for welfare 
as expressed in the life of society.” The idea of welfare has recently 
been deepened and widened in various directions. The pursuit of opti¬ 
mum satisfaction involves (a) making the available means as efficient 
as possible; and (6) increasing the available means. How far the 
question of increasing the available means is a technical, how far it is an 
economic problem, is considered. For ” transport-economics,” the 
striving for welfare is also the stcurting-point and the driving force. 
It is suggest^ that there is room for a special branch of economics 
concern^ with economics for three reasons : (i) it is a substantial 
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section of economic life, obviously capable of delimitation, with special 
technical means, related to the geographical milieu, and with outstanding 
induence on the development of production; (ii) it has special problems, 
a somewhat stormy developmei^t with a history of crises; its structure 
is such that a conscious transport policy, guided by authority, can alone 
^ve a solution; (iii) war conditions in most countries have led to economy 
m material and fuel, and imposed a rational use of the possibilities that 
remain; the problems arising call for systematic study. In the light of 
these, the task of the “ transport-economist ** is considered. De veatu 
gingaplaata en de intensiteitaversehillen van den tuinhouw : W. J. Sanosbs. 
A discussion of the location and variation of intensity of horticulture. 
Two questions arise here : (i) where the land should be used for horti¬ 
culture; and (ii) how much of the factors of production, labour and 
capita], should be applied for the proposed production per unit of land. 
There are other questions, as e.g., the location of particular branches 
of horticulture; what changes occur both in place and time. The 
discussion, which contains a wealth of illustrations regarding the dis* 
tribution of horticulture in Holland, is based on J. B. Clark’s five 
structural factors : needs, population, factors of production, technique 
and organisation. The theories of von Thiinen are criticised, especially 
with reference to the influence of waterways in Holland. Improvea 
tranemort is a more effective influence than formerly; also the im¬ 
possibility of extensive cultivation near towns is more marked than 
it was. ^e influence of labour reserves for certain types of agriculture 
is emphasised. In the second part consideration is given to the factors 
that determine the intensity of cultivation. Boacheigenaar en inkom ^ 
stenbelasting : L. J. Schiethabt. A discussion of the application of the 
Dutch Income Tax to mcome arising from the ownership of forests and 
from forestry as an Industry, with suggestions for amendments. 

April, 1946. De inhoud der verkeerseconamie: P. Ktjin. A lengthy 
review of the problems and content of the economics of transport. All 
economy is concerned with welfare, and the article classifies the discussion 
under (a) the welfare of the consumer; (6) of the transporters; (c) of the 
particular branch of transport; { d ) of the transport system as a whole; 
and (c) of authority, as representing the public interest. Transport is 
intimately connected with Division of Labour, of which there are various 
asTiects (specialisation, integration, etc.). But also ** transport possi¬ 
bilities influence division of labour (the extent of the market). Trans¬ 
port is related to the organisation of industry". A lengthy section 
deals with costs and rates. It is widely held (a) that the cogSt of each 
individual act of transport is extremely difficult to calculate; and (b) 
that once the system is fimctioning, each additional unit of transport 
costs little; so that nearly all costs are general costs, and most costs are 
“ indirect.” The author does not accept the theory of rates which is 
based on the idea of ” joint costs.” It confuses questions of cost and 
questions of price formation; cdso it fails to distinguish between different 
l^ds of “joint costs.” “Charging what the traffic will bear ” is a 
question of price policy; it rests, not on the impossibility of determining 
cost, but on the possibility of differentiation. A distinction should be 
drawn between “ real ” and “ unreal ” joint costs, between common 
and combined costs. In the former case two products are inevitably 
produced together (gas and coke); in the latter there is a \mion of two 
products which might be kept separate, but they are combined for eco¬ 
nomic reasons. The doctrine that costs are constant is also criticised. 
All costs are variable; it is largely a question of tempo, and of st^es. 
Costs which are relatively stable for a period may rise suddenly with a 
leap (doubling a line). In later sections attention is given to the questions 
of co-ordination of goods traffic and of passenger traffic. An account is 
given of the situation in the ’thirties, and of the forces impelling to 
co-ordination. Co-ordination is an attempt to restrict and normalise 
competition, suggestive of Kartel-fonnation. On the subject of co¬ 
ordination of rail and road paasacigw transport an accoimt is given of 
Dutch legislation on the subject. The ration of the State to transport 
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is discuBsed; the happiest solution would be for the State to be owner; 
but for the administration to have a large measure of freedom. De 
vakopUiding in de metacdnijverheid : R. Vak Maaksn. A review of the 
present position in Holland with regard to education, training and ap- 
prentice^p iu the Metal Industries. 

May, 1946. Over de grondslagen der economiache wetenachap: A. Db 
Gbaaff . A plea for the humanisation of economics. There are complaints 
that economics has lost touch with reality. If so, then, in the words of 
Morgenstem, economics becomes an intellectual plaything like chess. 
Valk is cited as an example of the view that theory fails because its 
premises are not in agreement with reality. These complaints are based, 
it is argued, on lack of theoretical insight and on insufficient knowledge. 
Two points in particular are ordinarily advanced in criticism; (a) the 
method of pnee-formation and (6) the assumption of the “ economic 
man.” On the first, the criticism is that prices are determined in fact 
not in accordance with economic theory, but by cartellisation and other 
authoritarian methods. The law of price-formation, however, merely 
establishes a tendency; but the tendencies established by the law of 
price-formation may manifest themselves less obviously or m another 
form, directly or indirectly. On another approach, experience shows 
that a Kartel can seldom fix and mamtain prices which withdrawn 
from the influence of the laws of price-formation. Neither of these 
criticisms of economics is vahd. If economics has failed, and does not 
give our generation what it wants, the explanation lies elsewhere. A 
system of thought may become outmoded, not because of ascertained 
errors, but because of the varying importance men come to attach to 
the different facets of a subject. In this case the change sprmgs not 
from external circumstances, but from within man, in his spiritual life 
and make-up. It is argued that there is a deep gulf between the spiritual 
and mental make-up of the 19th and 20th centuries. Current economic 
theory is subjective. The writer surveys recent tendencies in economics 
and ffiids that it has been becoming more and more detac‘hed from Man, 
and that there has been a strengthening of its mechanistic and mathe¬ 
matical character. Current theory arose m the 19th centu^, and 
reflects the mental build-up of that time. Changes in spiritual liie since 
then have not been reflected in economics. Indeed in the way it has 
sought to meet its difficulties, the path taken by economics has been 
diametrically opposed to the development of the “ spiritual make-up ” 
(geeateaatructuur). In opposition to concentration on “ Man ” elsewhere 
economics has sought a solution in a refinement of its mechanistic 
apparatus. This is the real source of complamts about the inadequacy 
of current theory : the opposition between the basic lines of spiritual 
thought in general and of economic thought. The way economics 
ought to go is sufficiently mdicated : it is the path philosophy has taken. 
It should place man and his life in the centre of things. It should 
consider how man comes to act as he does, and what consequences his 
action has. DifferenUatie en inUgratie van het vervoer: H. A. A. db 
Melvbbda. War has shown the importance of transport in our economic 
life; but while other aspects of transport have been considered, in¬ 
sufficient attention has been devoted to the economics of transport. 
Further, transport-economics has been oonoemed chiefly with railways, 
but other branches are no less interesting. In all industries and enter¬ 
prises, there are forces tending to link together, and forces tending to 
split up. Those that link together may result in parallelisation or 
integration (horizontal and vertical), according as they link together 
what is similar or dissimil^. So the forces tending to split up may split 
up into similar or dissimilar undertakings, giving rise t6 speciali^tion 
and differentiation. There are different tyjies of differentiation and 
integration. The characteristic of differentiation is the creation of new 
markets; of integration, the disappearance of markets. In this frame¬ 
work, the article proceeefe to a lengthy discussion of various forms of 
enterprise in transport, with special reference to the characteristics, origin 
and distinctive features of professional-carriers (common carriers) 
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and carriers of own-goods, and numerous intermediate transitional 
forms. 

June, 1946. John Maynard Keyr^: J. B. Kbeukkojt. An apprecia¬ 
tion, and an estimate of the significance of Keynes in economic theory. 
But his infiuence has been sti^ greater in the field of economic polu^. 
De Nederlandache HypotheeJcbanken in crisisen oorlogatijd: Th. Ligthabt. 
An account of the history and the problems of mortgage banks in 
Holland since about 1933, during the years of crisis and the war. 

Schweizeriache Zeitachrift fur Volkawirtachaft und Statiatik. 

April, 1946. Quelquea aapecta du problems dea riparationa allemandea : 

H. Laufenburgee. 1m trente DemoiaeUea de Oenkve et lea hiUeta 
aolidairea : M. Cbameb. Der Begriff der Wahracheinlichkeit in Mathe- 
matik und Statiatik : H. Wiesleb. 

June, 1946. Qeorgea Sorel: W. A. Johb. Bauernwirtachaft und KoU 
lektiv : C. von Diktze. 

Moneda y Cr&dUo (Madrid). 

No. 16. March, 1946. Laa reparacionea de ayer ylaade Jury : J. Rxjbff. 
Laa criaia de la induatria elictrica : E. Becebbil. The Bank of England 
cumple 252 anoa : R. Cabande. La criaia de la aociedad en el preaente, 
del profeaor Rbpke : R. Siebbbt. La impoatcion de la rente en Eaparia : 
J. Sard A. 

El Trimeatre Econdmico. 

ApriLt-June, 1946. El progreao econdmico de Mexico * problemaa y aolu- 
cionea : V. L. Urquidi. La concepcidn tecnica del ingreao gravable y 
nueatra ley del impueato aobre la renta : A. Servtn. La nueva ley mone- 
taria y laa reformaa bancariaa de Quatemala : J. G. Robles. Laa 
Jinanzaa pMicaa y el ingreao nacional: R. O. Mena. La deuda ptibUca 
y el ingreao nacional de Eatadoa Unidoa; II: H. C. Wallich. Apuntea 
hiatdricoa aobre la moneda del Paraguay : S. Zavala. 

Ekonorniak Tidakrift. 

March, 1946. Wagca and Full Employment: J. Aeerman. Professor 
Akerman criticises existing trade cycle theories as being more properly 
applicable to the long period than to analysing short period cumulative 
processes, because they give insufficient weight to the upward pressure of 
wages. He is particidarly mterested in Prof. Jergen Petersen’s theory 
(which does however give weight both to this factor, and to the degree 
of monopoly—^the theory may be expressed ; Level of employment = 

A:. ^^. L, where k equals the degree of monopoly, Pthe level of technique, 

P the price level and L the level of wages). Professor Akerman develops 
a theory of what he calls the “ wage strain factor ” which he believes 
could be measured statistically. He holds that in order to control the 
level of activity it is as necessary to control the level of wages as the 
level of investment. A Diacuaaion of Britiah Reconatruction Policy: 

I. Svennilson. An interesting account of the prospects of British 
industry as seen by an exceptionally well informed foreigner, in the early 
spring of 1946. Prof. Svennilson emphasises the lack of flexibility in the 
Britiah economy, the shortage of essential materials, and structural 
difficulties. He holds that ^e “ model makers ” seriously over-esti¬ 
mated the rise in productivity during the war (due to an insufficient 
realisation of structural difficulties). On the other hand, he believes that 
too little weight is mven in British discussions, to Empire goodwill. 
Company Profita and Bank Liquidity : B. Kbagh. A criticism of Dr. A. 
Ostlind’s work on “ The Sw^sh Economy, 1914-1922.” In the first 
place Dr. Kragh considers that Dr. Ostlina overstates the importance 
of profits as an element in price formation; secondly, he criticises the 
author’s use of figures of small savings on the one hand, and of house 
construction on the other, as being subject to more influences than are 
allowed for. Similarly Dr. Kr^h, while admitting the interest of Dr. 
Ostlind’s analysis of regional dinerences in the demand for bank loans. 
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thinks thctt he has unduly siinplified the factors oanoemed, which are 
greatly complicated by regional institutional differences. 

Index. 

No. 168. June, 1946. Economic Survey, March 15-^une 15,1946, 

June, 1946. Supplement. Sweden^a Monetary and Fiscal Policy before and 
after the Second World War : B. Kbagh. 

Okonomi og Politik, 

J^Lnuary-Makch, 1946. **De forenede Nationsr'' i Funktion, Sovjetrualanda 
Landbrug, Folk og Diktatorer i Sydamerika, Priaer og Lonninyer 
under den 2den Verdenakrig, Iran og Stormagterne. Den akonomiake 
UdviJding i Danmark, Dm iniernationale ekonomiake Situation, In* 
atUutetfor Hiatorie og Samfundsakonomi i 1945, Politiak Kronik, 

U£gypte CorUemporaine, 

Novembbb-Dbcember, 1946. The Future of World Trade : P. Kanto 
O viTZ. Le Commerce exUrieur de VJSgypte pendant lea deux guerrea 
rnondialea : J. Schatz. UIntirit pour une fraction de Vuniti de tempa 
(en arabe): R. A. Khalid. 


NEW BOOKS. 

British. 

Allen (G. C.) and others. The Import Trade of the Port of Liver¬ 
pool Future Prospects. Liverpool: University Press, 1946. 8". 
Pp. 109. 65. 

[This small monograph by Prof. Allen and his colleagues in the Social Science« 
Department of the University of Liverpool brings together an immense amount 
of material that will be especially valuable to those engaged in business in the 
Liverpool area. It seeks to answer the question “ What is the probable level of 
imports into the Port of Liverpool during the post-war period ? ” Mr. D. J. 
Morgan begins with a study of the U.K.’s future import trade; Mr. Corlett follows 
With a discussion of the share of the Port of Liverpool m total imports; Mr. 
Corlett and Mr. Hyde euialyse the trade m particular commodities; Prof. Allen 
himself deals with location of mdustry pohcy and the Port of Liverpool. Mr. 
Morgan’s chapter is obviously of more than local mterest and brings together a 
good deal of useful mformation about the future balance of payments, and 
about the marginal propensity to import. It is perhaps legitimate to ask whether 
it is safe to assume that the pre-war propensities will be substantially unchanged 
in view of the war-time developments in agriculture, the shift towards engineering 
and away from other industries (the import content of output per head is very 
different in different types of mdustries, and particularly high in textiles, where 
employment has fallen greatly), and the probable changes in the distribution of 
the national mcome imder full-employment conditions.] 

Batson (E.). The Poverty Line in Salisbury. University of Cape 
Town : School of Social Science and Social Administration, 1945. 
8 ", Pp. 26. l5. 6d. 

[A study of the standards m Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, conducted by the 
Social Survey of Capetown in collaboration with the Salisbury Social Welfare 
Council. A Poverty Datum Line was first established on a basis applicable to all 
ethnic groups; it is mterestmg to note that Prof. Batson prefers to apply this 
single poverty line to all races, though he provides means to discount the poverty 
line where families aro not living aocordmg to certain Western conventions. The 
poverty line established for Salisbury lies very close to that estimated for Cape 
Town; for a married couple with three children, for example, it is £140 for 
Salisbury as against £188 12^. for Cape Town.] 

Bhaboava (B. N.). Price Control and Rationing. Allahabad: 
KitabiBtan, 1946. Sf'. Pp. 124. Rs. 4-8. 

[This study of price control and rationing was written before the end of the 
war, and it inevitably has dated somewhat. But it still has an importance as a 
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0 t»i«ment both of the needs to rationin I n dia and of the difficultiee and obstacles 
to doing so.] 

CiiBB (E. H.)> The Twenty Years’ Crisis, 1919-1939. London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1946. 8|". Pp. zii -f- 244. 10s. 6d. 

[A second edition* virtually unohaoged; the first edition was reviewed by 
Mr. A. L. Bowse in the Economic Joubkal of April 1942.] 

Choksbv (B. D.). Economic History of the Bombay Deccan and 
Kamatak (1818-1868). Poona: R. D. Choksey, 1946. 8J''. Pp. 
369. 16s. 

[This economic history of the Deccan and Kamatak is based in large measure 
on the study of the official papep of the contemporary administrations* extracts 
from which are separately published in the volume noted below. Dr. Choksey 
has used this material to produce a stud^ of the economic and administrative 
history of the period that is most interestmg and readable. His chapter on the 
village communities and the condition of the people give an extraordinarily good 
and balanced accoimt of the difficulties of the British administration and of its 
successes as well as its failure. Elphinstone in particular stands out as a man 
of great power and of great wilhngness to see merits in systems of Indian village 
rule whi^* for temporary and personal reasons* were criticised by his subordmates.] 

Choksey (R. D.). Period of Transition (1818-1826). Poona ; 
R. D. Choksey, 1946. 8J''. Pp. 243. 12d. 

[This 18 an entrancing glimpse into a branch of Indian economic history which 
has hitherto been a clos^ book. It is built up of extracts from the Deccan 
Commissioner's Files—^those of the Peshwar Daftar—^for 1818-26. We 
see all the difficulties of the early administration in the difficult days after the 
collapse of Mahratta mle through the eyes of the officials grappling with the 
problems, and writing for their seniors or colleagues and with no eye to ultimate 
publication. The fields covered include land administration, taxation* currency, 
communications* and various special problems such as were presented by cotton, 
silk, opium* liquor and the like. What admirable mmutea and reports those civil 
servants managed to write !J 

CiOLE (Mabqabet). The Bate for the Job. London: Fabian 
Society and Victor Gollancz, 1946. 8". Pp. 26. la. 

[Mrs. Cole's pamphlet, as might be expected from the fact that it is based on 
the evidence of the Fabian Women’s Group before the Boyal Commission on 
Equal Fay* is mainly concerned m presentmg the poUticed case for equedity.] 

Dass (B.). The Social and Economic Ideas of Benoy Sarkar. 
Calcutta: Chuckervertty Chatterjee and Co., 1940. 9J". Pp. 
xix 4- 664 4- viii. Rs. 12. 

[This is a second edition of a volume of essays, first published in 1939* by 
various Indian authorities on the work of Benoy Sarkar* who was a leader of 
Indian thought in sociology and economics from almost the beginning of the 
century down to the outbreak of the war.] 

Davies (Lord). The Seven Pillars of Peace. London: Long¬ 
mans, Green, 1946. 7". Pp. vii + 149. 65 . 

[This book* by a well-known ** crusader in the field of international relation¬ 
ships,” was published only m 1946, but was written during the war before the 
author’s death in 1944. The seven pillars which will help us to build the Temple 
of Peace in the place of the Temple of Mars which has held the veneration of 
mankind throu^ the centuries, are ** morality, justice, freedom, collective 
force, democracy, federalism and Muoation.*’] 

Dennis (P. H.). Electricity, Public or Private Monopoly! 
London : Victor Gollancz, 1946. T\ Pp, 143. Is, 6d. 

[This is a useful study of the relative merits of different forms of ownershq) 
and organisation in the uectrioity generathig and supply industries by one who 
has considerable experience and knowledge of the industry as an electrical 
engineer.} 
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Dbbksbk (J. B. D.)* a System of National Book-Keeping. 
Bhiatrated by the experienoe of the Netherlands economy. Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1946. 9^'. Pp. 31. 6s. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Dymes (D. M. E.) (Ed.). Synthesis in Education. Malvern : Le 
Play House Press, 1946. 8". Pp. 80. 5s. 

[This is a collection of the addresses given at the Summer Conference organised 
by the Institute of Sociology in Cambridge in 1944. Addresses were given on 
synthesis in education in Oxford by Prof Paton, in Cambridge by Prof. F. C. 
Bartlett, in the Scottish Universities by Prof. Thomson, in the English Uni¬ 
versities by Prof. Victor Murray, in Wales by Mr. A. Pinsent, in the American 
Universities by Prof. Mumford, in Technical and Science Colleges by Mr. J. W. 
Bispham and in Schools of Education by Mr. J. A. Lauwer 3 r 8 .] 

Fieth (R.). Malay Fisherman; Their Peasant Economy. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 1946. 9". Pp. 
354. 25^. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Fogabty (M.). The Reform of Local Government Finance in 
England and Wales. London: Fabian Publications and Victor 
Gollancz, 1946. 8". Pp. 40. 28. 

[Mr. Fogarty makes the now famihar case against local rates as a main basis 
for local government finance : that they fall too heavily on small mcomes, 
that they hit the large family, that as a tax on housing they are inconsistent with 
a policy of improving housing, that they hit particular trades (despite de-rating) 
and in particular tourism, mat they are inequitable as between different local 
authorities with different needs, and fail to provide a fair basis on which to 
distribute grants. He examines the alternatives: a flexible local income tax is 
impracticable and a further tax on enterprise is undesirable; a tax on site values ^ 
would be inequitable; any considerable further transfer of services to central 
government is to be opposed. Mr. Fogarty advocates re-rating of industrial 
and other premises, wMe retainmg the block grant, and the transfer to local 
authorities of various taxes of a local nature, such as those on entertamments 
and liquor licences. He would like to see mcreased use of municipal enterprise 
to reUeve rates, for example municipal cmemas, public-houses and other entertain¬ 
ments. Bather curiously he has nothmg to say about the possible effects on 
loced flnance of the present nationalisation proposals. He emphasises the im¬ 
portance of solving tlra valuation problem, and recommends a standing advisory 
committee on taxation.] 

Fox (W. Sherwood) (Ed.). Letters of William Davies. Toronto, 
1854-1861. University of Toronto Press, 1945. 9". Pp. xiii + 144. 
$ 2 - 00 . 

[To be reviewed.] 

Gilpin (A. C.). India’s Sterling Balances. London: Fabian 
Publications and Victor Gollancz, 1946. 8". Pp. 19, 6d. 

[This very provocative and contentious pamphlet takes the line that, cost 
what it may to Britain, the sterling balances which India has acquired during 
the war must be repaid in fuU. It rehearses, quite rightly, the history of the 
financial agreement with India for the division of war expenditure. But it makes 
no reference to the backgroimd in which that agreement was reached in the early 
months of the war, nor to the changes, never adequately reflected in any revision 
of the agreement, when the Japanese invasion reachM the frontiers of India, 
and o^rations in Burma became a very Icurge and expensive part of the war. 
Mr. Gilpin makes clear that he appreciates the important distinction between 
the immediate real costs of the war, and the ultimate financial division. In¬ 
evitably a large part of the real costs of the Eastern campaignB were borne by 
India, in the sense that shortages involved an immediate, and in many oases very 
severe, reduction in the standard of life. It is quite legitimate to recognise 
this, to deplore the grave effects of the war on India, but yet to be very far from 
convinced that it is right that the sufferings in India during the war should be 
recompensed, were that possible, by an indemnity from ourselves to India.] 
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HaWibby (R. G.). Economio Rebirth. The dangers and diffi¬ 
culties of the post-war economic situation explained in straightforward 
language. London: Longmans, Green, 1946. Pp. 161. 6a. 

[To be reviewed.] 

ELabve (D. G.). The Indian Economic Conference. 28th Annual 
Session, Lahore. Towards Progress in Economics. Poona: Aryab- 
hushan Press, 1946. 9^''. Pp. 34. 

[This study of the progress of economics was Professor Karve’s Presidential 
Address to the Indian Economic Conference. He deals mainly with the problems 
of the proper scope of economics, cmd pleads for its wider extension rather than the 
narrowing by exclusion of any thing related to value judgments which has recently 
been noticeable. He argues that economics must deal with policy as well as 
with causation and measurement, and that the great economists have been 
concerned with the real active problems of their times. He sees a growth of 
Indian economics as Indian policy becomes mcrechsingly a matter of Indian 
control.] 

KEin>/LiiL (M. G.). Contributions to the Study of Oscillatory 
Time-Series. London: Cambridge University Press, 1946. 9J". 
Pp. 76. ^s.6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 

LtTBTKBNS (Chablottb). Women and a New Society. London : 
Nicholson and Watson, 1946. Pp. 128. 6«. 

[An interestii^ discussion of the always changing pattern of women’s lives 
smce the industrial revolution; and of the problems that face them and of the 
adjustments they must make if they are to attain fulfilment m the present-day 
world. As with all the volumes in this series, The New Democracy, the book 
is freely illustrated with photographs and pictorial charts in colour designed by 
the Isotype Institute.] 

Lynd (Helen M.). England in the Eighteen-Eighties. Toward 
a Social Basis for Freedom. London : Oxford University Press, 1946. 
8i". Pp, viii + 608. 218 . 

[To be reviewed.] 

Mantoux (E.). The Carthaginian Peace—Or The Economic 
Consequences of Mr. Keynes. I^ndon: Oxford University Press, 
1946. 9", Pp. xvii + 210. 128 . 

[To be reviewed.] 

Maxton (J. P.). The Control of Husbandry. A discussion of the 
future of the War Agricultural Executive Committees. London; 
Oxford University Press, 1946. 9". Pp. 47. 38 . 6d. 

[To be re v iewed.] 

MoGbbgob (A. G.). Collective Bargaining and Decadence. The 
Solution of Britain’s Gravest Problem. London: Isaac Pitman, 1946. 
7". Pp. 79. 68. 

[Mr. Grant McGregor cugues that great advance has been made in ability 
to produce without corresponding advance in ability to properly durtributo 
and enjoy the plenty that can be produced. Until consuming power is kept in 
step with ever-rising producing power the hold-up in the advance of civilisation 
must continue. Our potential producing power in the main has been achieved 
by free enterprise . . . [but because free enterprise was not matched by adequate 
consuxning power] socialism blossomed forth with its plans to socialiM industry 
and stifie the profit motive. ... To lose advantages which free enterprise has 
demonstrated m the past would be to leave open &e road to decadence.” To 
combine the virtues of free entmrise and adequate consuming power the author 
recommends a Clecuing House Exchange plan, giving each country an exchange 
rate in terms of ** Internationals ” which would keep its imports and exports in 
balance.] 
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Money and Banking. London: Joint Council of Monetwy and 
Eooooniic Besearoh, 1945. 8^". Pp. 33. 1«. 6d. 

[This pamphlet, pr^uoed by Engineers* Study Group on Economics, provides 
a clear ctoooimt of the machinery of deposit banlong. fiut, smce it eschews any 
examination of the rjal sources of saving, the realities behind the machinery 
scarcely appear. For this reason the short notes on the financing of the two wars 
and the crisis of 1931 do not go below the surfekce.] 

PiGOXj (A. C.). Income. An Introduction to Economics. 
London : Macmillan, 1940. 7^". Pp. vii + 117. 58. 

[Reviewed in this issue.] 

Racial Relations. Studies in Conflict and Co-operation. No. 1. 
1945. No. 2,1946. Malvern: Le Play House Press. 8". Pp. 8. 6d, 

[These two pamphlets are published by the Racial Relations Grotm, which is 
an independent group associated with the Institute of Sociology. No. 1 is The 
Jewish rroblem by W, W. Sim^ison; and No. 2 is The Relatione of WhUe People 
and Coloured People in Great Britain by K. L. Little.] 

Ramaswamy (T. N.). Economic Stabilisation of Indian Agri¬ 
culture. Benares: Nand Kishore, 1946. 8J". Pp. xxx +176. 
12g. 6d. 

[This book is best described as the political economy of Indian agriculture. 
Whereas Mr. Tarlok Singh’s book, not^ below, is maimy concerned with the 
technical and managerial problems of improving Indian agricultural standards, 
this book deals mainly with the question whether Indian agriculture can flourish 
within a competitive laiseez-faire framework. The author’s answer is a very 
dogmatic “ No.*’] 

Roche (J. de la) and Gottmann (J.). La F^d^ration Fran 5 aise. 
Contacts et civilisations d*outre-mer. Montreal: Editions de TArbre, 
1945. 8", Pp.642. $4.00. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Ronimois (H. E.). Russia’s Foreign Trade and the Baltic Sea. 
London : Boreas Publishing Co., 1946. 7". Pp. 51. 23. 9d. 

[This pamphlet is a “ short and preliminary summary of a more extensive 
study dealmg with the Economic Relations of Eastern Europe and the so-called 
Middle Zone.” It traces the reasons for the gradual shifting of Russian Trade 
fromithe Baltic to the BlcMik Sea and the Dardanelles.] 

Rowsb (A. L,). The Use of History. London; English Uni¬ 
versities Press Ltd., 1946. 7". Pp. xi + 246. 4«. 6d. 

[Mr. Rowse’s lively and stimulating book ought to be put into the hands of all 
those students who, thinking of economics too exclusively as a scientific method¬ 
ology, want to know why they should be asked to read some economic history. 
There are half a dozen good pages on economic history. Mr. Bowse is at his best 
on how to read history, how to make your own eyes and your own knowledge 
of thmgs, places, people supplement what comes from the b^ks, and how to use 
books ^emselves to supplement these other things. In short, Mr. Rowse tries to 
make his would-be historians leam from the beginning what everyone who 
lectures learns for himself: that knowledge and understanding begin when you 
tackle something from the angle of ” What is the truth about this ! ” and when 
you leam to treat your books, not as authorities, but as collaborators in the great 
task of searching for truth.] 

SiLVBBMAN (H. A.) (Ed.). Studies in Industrial Organization. 
London : Methuen and Co., 1946. 8^^^ Pp. xvii -f 362. 20s. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Singh (T.). Poverty and Social Change. A Study in the re- 
organisation of Indian rural society. Bombay and London : Long¬ 
mans, Green, 1945. 7". 200. 6s. 

[This sm^ study of the problems of ajnicultural reorganisation in India, 
written in a private capacity bjr a member of the I.C.S. who is obviously familiar 
with the full detail and diffievdties of the problems of which he is writing, deserves 
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the atteation of all who are intereeted in the future economic development of India, 
The main pl^blem, as the author sees it, is ovem^ulation of the villages combined 
with insumciency of agricultural output. *^The essence of efficient fanning 
consists in combing four separate factors in each farm, namely: (1) an area 
sufficient for effective operation; (2) ozganisation; (3) capital, and (4) technique 
at a level which, in given conditions, yields the greatest economies.*’ For the 
first objective, a huge increase of the unit of management and cultivation is 
neoessa^. Ckmsolidation, as at present practised, has given solid results, but is 
very slow to work and is reversed by division of holdings at death. Mr. Tarlok 
Singh suggests that the village be taken as the unit of management, while retain- 
ing the prmciples of ownership, or permanent tenancy, and land inheritance; 
** those who cultivate will sha^ the reward due to labour and those who own 
will receive an ownership dividend.” He works out, withm such a system the 
size and methods of allotment of work units, the manpower requirements and the 
manpower surplus to be absorbed into new forms of production, many of which 
might be developed within the village community itself.] 

Vakil (C. N.) and Anjabia (J. J.). The Future of the Rupee. 
Bombay : Popular Book Depot, 1945. 8J". Pp. 39. Rs. 1.4. 

[Tliis most interesting survey of the various factors making for a higher or a 
lower level of the rupee reaches no final conclusion either as to the appropriate 
short or long-term rate in view of the very many uncertainties. The authors 
argue, however, the need for an autonomous rupee, which will allow the internal 
price and cost structure to reach its own level without pressure from external 
factors through the exchemge rate. In particular tliey find it hard to foresee 
the full financial imphcations of large-scale plannmg to raise the Indian standard 
of fife.] 

Wilson (T.). Fluctuations in Income and Employment. 
London : Isaac Pitman, 1945. SJ". Pp. x + 213. 18«. 

[A second, unchetnged, edition of a book which was reviewed by Mrs. Robinson 
in the Egonomio Journal of December, 1942.] 

ZwALT (M.). European Transport. The Way to Unity. London : 
Fabian Publications and Victor Gollancz, 1946. Pp. 39. 28, 

[Mr. Zwalf considers the outlook for European transport quite hopeless unless 
we take the revolutionary step of re-organismg it on a European scale. This he 
deems very unlikely in face of what has always been the chief obstacle to it— 
national sovereignty.] 

American. 

Abbott (C. A.). Financing Business during the Transition. 
New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1946. 9". 
Pp. xii + 133. 9«. 

I To an English reader this study is interesting as much for what it does not 
deal with os for what it does. The main emphasis is on the aspects of long-term 
^ance which will be particularly important in the transition trom war to peace, 
on the importance once more of improving the capital market organisation, of 
filling the familiar gap in the provision of long-term capital to small and medium- 
sized businesses, of mcreasing the flexibility, both geograpliical and industrial, 
of the flow of funds seeking investmmit, and so on. In comparison with these 
problems, and those of providmg capital for the new businesses likely to be set up 
through normal growth, relatively httle importance would appear to be attached 
to the problem of financing the filling of the civil pipe Ime, by turning over 
firms from government work, partly financed here by progmss paym^ts, to 
ordmary civil production, wi^ the attendant problems of re-establishing the 
normal peace-time levels of work in projg;reB8 and stocks in process of distribution. 
It may be that, having regard to Ai^noan methods of financing war production, 
the problem is not so vitcl or difficult in the U.S»A. Nevertheless a reader may 
perhaps wonder whether a technique of study which is based principally on a 
comparison of the needs for finance before and after the transition may not fail 
to elucidate some of the actual problems of movement.] 

Agriculture in an Expanding Economy. New York: Committee 
for Economio Development, 1945. 11''. 46. 

[The war has contracted manpower in U.S. agriculture by about 16%, despite 
the increase of total output by a fourth. Demand is likely to drop heavily 
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when the relief period is over. Though the fall of prices and mooxnes he 
less precipitate than after 1918, it is likely to cause wideffpread and serious 
difficultieB. Dairying, meat, fruit and vegetables may do well with high con* 
Burner purchasing power, but wheat and cotton are likely to present special 
problems. This paper studies what can be done. The methods considered 
axe those which mi^t mcrease internal consumption, increase exports, increase 
labour mobility, lessen insecurity of income by price fixing, subsidy and the like.] 

Bain (J. S.). The Economics of the Pacific Coast Petroleum 
Industry. Part 2. Price Behavior and Competition. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles : University of California Press, 1945. 9". Pp. xv + 
438. $6.00. 

[The second volume of a three volume study conducted by the Bureau of Business 
and Economic Research of the University of California. This volume deals with 
price behaviour and competition, and covers such problems as production and 
sales, the markets, tramsportation, the price structure both for crude and 
refined products, and the financial results of the price policies.] 

Bishop (H. P.). Retail Marketing of Furnace Oil. Harvard 
University: Graduate School of Business Administration, 1940. 
9". Pp. 42. 50 cents. 

[A detailed and statistical case study for the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Admmistration.] 

Burns (A. F.). Economic Research and the Keynesian Thinking 
of our Times. New York : National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1946. 9". Pp. 69. 

[Dr. A. F. Bums, who haa succeeded Wesley Mitchell &b Director of Research, 
coutributos to this Annual Report of the National Bureau of Economic Research 
a most mterestmg study of the research problems raised by Keynesian thinking; 
he rightly emphasises that the best means of tackling them is not by strengthening 
pure trade cycle research, but by strengthening all relevant statistical mvestiga-* 
tions, while giving them the necessary twist in the directions that will throw light 
on. employment problems.] 

Burns (E. J.). Some Financial Trends of Commercial Banks of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1915-1941. Washington, D.C. : Catholic 
University of America Press, 1945. 9". Pp. x + 122. 

[A Ph.D. dissertation of the CathoUc University of America.] 

Clough (S. B,). A Century of American Life Insurance. A 
History of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 1843- 
1943. Now York : Columbia University Press (Oxford University 
Press), 1946. 9'\ Pp. xiii + 402. 30^. 

[This is a liistory of an insurance company—the Mutual Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany of New York—written by a professional economic historian at the request 
of the company after a century of its operations. It deals, over the eorher years, 
with the growth of hfe insurance and the evolution of the contract; with mortality 
tables, premiums, reserves and dividends; selecting risks and market policies; 
investments and management. In the later stages we see the developments of 
the company’s method m all these respects, and the growth of new problems of 
investment, management and the like. This history will be of interest to aU who 
ore concerned with problems of msurance.J 

Cbum (W. L.) and Schtjmpbtkb (J. A.). Rudimentary Mathematics 
for Economists and Statisticians. New York and London : McGraw- 
Hill, 1946. 8". Pp. ix + 183. $2.60. 

[To bo reviewed.] 

Finney (ELathbrinb), History of Mutual Savings Banks in 
Northanmton, Massachusetts. New York: Kong’s Crown Press 
(Oxford University Press), 1946. 8|". Pp. 225. 16«. 6d. 

[This study sought to examine the variations in interest rates and their 
eftects on the volume and fields of investment in a small city that is believed to 
be typical of a great part of the American economy.] 
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Gbovbs (H. M.). Postwar Taxaticm and Economic Prograss. 
New York and London: MoGraw>Hill Book Company, 1946. 8^". 
Pp. xiv + 432. 22a. Qd. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Hansbn (A. H.). Fiscal Policy for Full Employment. New York 
University: Institute on Postwar Reconstruction, 1946. 8". Pp. 
23. 25 cents. 

[Dr. Heoiseii discusses principally the r61e of public outlays in the modem 
economy. He shows how state expenditure creates incomes, either directly by 
paying incomes for services provided, or by subsidising ordinary consumer 
expenditure or investment in one way or another. He next considers how far 
particular methods of financing a bud^t are inflationary or deflationary, and the 
proper balance between the two. Finally he deals with the problem of managing 
the national debt.] 

Haynes (W.). American Chemical Industry. Vol. II, The 
World War I Period : 1912-1922. Pp. xhii + 440. Vol. III. The 
World War I Period: 1912-1922. Pp. xv + 606. New York: 

D. van Nostrand Company, 1946. OJ". 

[These are the second and third volumes of the history of the American 
Chemical Industry in the first world w«ur. They cover the period 1912 to 1922. 
The first of these two volumes deals partly with the general background— 
Wilsonian policy, the tariff depression, the trend towards war and its effect on the 
industry, and finally the process of gearing the industry to war; the second half 
of the S8une volume deals with the critical materials—^principally nitrogen, the 
coal by-products, potash, phosphate rock, pjniites and certain drugs. The 
second volume continues the story of particular products; each main product is 
dealt with in turn with a great deal of history both of personalities and firms 
interspersed.] 

KrNGSBUKY (Laura M.). The Economics of Housing as presented 
by Economists, Appraisers, and other Evaluating Groups. New 
York : King's Crown Press (Oxford University Press), 1946. 9". 
Pp. 177. 16s. 6d. 

[Reviewed in this issue.] 

Labor in the Philippine Economy. California : Stanford University 
Press (Oxford University Press), 1945. 8J", Pp. xv + 97. 12s, 

[The author of this study of the labour problem in the Philippine Islands was 
until recently Research Economist for the United States Govemnaent, and was 
at one time on the staff of the Department of Economics of the University of the 
Philippmes. Ho considers the nature of the Philippine Labour Problem, the 
Social Justice Programme, the objectives of industri^ization, the conditions of 
labour and the labour movement.] 

McDiabmh) (O. J.). Commercial Policy in the Canadian Economy. 
Cambri(^e, Mass. ; Harvard University Press (Oxford University 
Press), 1946. 8". Pp. xii + 397. 26s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Mehb (R. I.). Mortgage Foreclosures and Property Management 
by Life Insurance Companies. Philadelphia : University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, 1944. 9". Pp. 124. 

[A doctorate thesis of the University of Pennsylvania.] 

Mbndbrshausbn (H.). Changes in Income Distribution during 
the Great Depression. New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1946. 9J". xviii -f 173. $2.50. 

[Reviewed in this issue.] 

Mbbiam (L.). Relief and Social Security. Washington, D.C.: 
Brookings Institution, 1946. 9". Pp, xx + 91?* $5.00. 

[To be reviewed.] 
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Nibbyl (K. H.). Studies in the Classical Theories of Money. 
New York: Columbia University Press (Oxford University Press), 
1946. 8J". 1^. xii + 190. 16s. 6<i. 

[To be reviewed.l 

PiBBSON (J. H. G.). Full Employment in Practice. New York 
University: Institute on Postwar Reconstruction, 1946. 8". Pp. 
26. 25 cents. 

[Dr. Pierson tries to see how full employment—^by which he means permanent, 
continuing and assured full employment—^might work in practice in the U.S.A. 
In terms of administrative practice Dr. Pierson would like to see Ck>ngre88 pre¬ 
sented with an economic survey which would rfiow the optimum employment 
and personal income; the President would recommend a certain volume of 
government expenditure; he would recommend that commerce expenditure be 
under-written at a level appropriate to the government expenditure; Congress 
would adjust these two in the light of its decisions on government expenditure; 
it would set minimum and maximum limits for commerce expenditure; it would 
approve specific measures to be used to maintain expenditure and employment; 
it would make the necessary appropriations for supplenientary public works 
and for supplements to commerce incomes by deficit budgeting and the like.] 

Planning Pamphlets. No. 60. 25 cents. Nos. 51-62. 60 cents. 
Washington, D.C.: National Planning Association, 1946. 7J". Pp. 
26. 

[The latest additions to this series are as follows : No. 50. Intemaiumal 
EcoTunnic Collaboration this has been prepared by the N P.A. Committee on 
International Policy and deals with such issues as the functions of the Economic 
and Social Coimcil of U.N.O., the specialised agencies imder it, the effects upon 
international problems of developments in the natural and social sciences, the 
need for a positive concept of world economic development. No. 61-62 sets out 
for the U.S.A. a National Policy for Aviation ; it is, apart from eai introductchy 
statement by the Trustees, a report of the N.P.A. Advisory Committee on the 
aircraft industry, based on a draft by Mr. E. M. Weld; it covers both military and 
civil aviation, though the latter is in fuller deteul, and relates manufacture to use; 
it deals not only with commercial operation, but also with the wider questions 
of the scale of the manufacturing industry m relation to defence, export policies 
and markets, the rdle of government in export, the disposal of surpluses both of 
aircraft and plants.] 

Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work. Selected 
Pa^rs Seventy-Second Annual Meeting 1946. New York : Columbia 
University Press for the National Conference of Social Work (Oxford 
University Press), 1945. 9". Pp. x + 407. 33^. 6d. 

[This book comprises a selection of the papers prepared for the seventy- 
second annual meetm^ of the National Conference of Social Workers. Though 
the meeting did not m fact take plcM^e, owing to the request of the Office of 
Defense Transportation for the cancellation of aU large gatherings, the papers were 
made aveulable to 139 local meetings. Some 40 papers are included, covering 
many different branches of social work. 

SoNNB (H. C.). Democratic Planning in Action. New York : 
Sanders Printing Company, 1946. 7J'\ 1^. 23. 

[This is a brief, popular CM^count of the work of the National Planning Associa¬ 
tion.] 

Stiqlbb (G. J.). Domestic Servants in the United States, 1900- 
1940. New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1946. 
60 cents. 

[A study of the numbers, racial composition, wages and hoius of servants, 
and the factors, such as family and household patterns, which have affect^ 
^hem. The geographical distribution of servants per 1000 families is itself of 
great interest—^highest, as might be expected, in the South and Bast, lowest in 
the Middle West, with local high spots in California and Arizona. Earnings 
follow inversely more or leas the same pattern.] 
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Studies in Income and Wealth. VoL 8. New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1946. 9J". Pp. xiv + 297. $3.00. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Swanson (E. W.) and Sohbudt (E. P.). Economic Stagnation or 
Progress, New York and London: McGraw-Hill, 1946. 8J". 
I^. 206. 16s. 

[To be reviewed ] 

Taylob (A. E ) Foreign Trade and Full Employment. New 
York University: Institute on Postwar Reconstruction, 1946. 8". 
Pp. 20. 26 cents 

[Dr Amos Taylor discusses m elementeuy terms the relation of foreign trade 
to full employment He is not a dogmatic adherent of the view that a lar^ 
favourable balance is necessary to U.S. prosperity, smce he sees consideralde 
opportumties for home m\e8tments He argues that the best trade is “ self- 
sustammg ** m the sense that it benefits both parties and is contmued willingly 
by both ] 

Toward Peace and Equity. Recommendations of the American 
Jewish Committee. New York: American Jewish Committee, 1946. 
10^. Pp. xiii 4-162. 

[These are the recommendations of the Committee on Peace Problems of 
the Amencan Jewish Committee The six mam subjects covered by this report 
are : Protection of human rights, Restoration of rights, Repatriation, Migration, 
Palestme and Proposed provisions for the peace treaties ] 

Webnbttb (J. P ) Financing Full Employment Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press (Oxford Umversity Press), 1946. 
8". Pp. X + 126. Us 

[To be reviewed.] 

Dutch. 

Elsas (M. J.). Umriss einer Gesohichte der Preise und Lohne m 
Deutschland Vol II. Part I. Leiden A. W. SijthofiF, 1940 
(appeared 1946) 10" Pp 649. BoundFl. 14 70, unbound FI. 13 10 

[To be reviewed ] 

French. 

Lbscubb (J.) !^tude Sooiale Compar^e des Regimes de Liberty 
et des Beguncs Autoritaircs Paris . Editions Domat-Montohrestien, 
1946 9". Pp. 483. 300/r. 

[To be reviewed ] 

Lbvy-Jaoqxtbmin (J ). L’fioonomie du Monde. Paris . Librairie 
du Recueil Sirey, 1946 9". Pp. 166. 

[This is a study of world trade, of the dislocations caused by the war, the 
present difiiculties of the major countries, mcludmg Great Britam, and the possible 
effects of Bretton Woods and the Funds ] 

Italian. 

Chbssa (F.). L’economica e la guerra. Turin : G. Giappichelli, 
1946. 10". ]^, viiL + 207. 

[A short analysis of the economic aspects of war, the chapter of most general 
mtcnrest being that dealing with the causes of war m which the author discusses 
and rejects, m whole or m part, the views put forward by earher writers on this 
topic, such as Marx and Lemn on the one side or Pigou and Robbins on the 
other. He holds that * * war is an essentially human phenomenon which necessarily 
and naturally results from the dev^opment of the •^relations of nations to one 
another." He is sceptical as to the possibihty of a Federal Umon of European 
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States, but thtnkfl that unions of g7ou}M of states which aiu in a siinilar stage of 
economic and political development might oonoeivab^ lead to a further integra¬ 
tion at some future date. But his final conclusion is frankly pessimistic ; ** The 
apparently peaceful competition of commerce, arts and science always results 
eventually in conflict, just aa the same thing happens between peoples, and so it 
will always remain—at any rate unless or until the moral conscience of mankind 
is so far developed as to enable him to rise superior to his interests and passions.**] 

Demabia (G.). Principi Generali di Logica Economica. Milan: 
Edizioni CEA, 1946. 1^.484. 460 2. 

. [To be reviewed.] 

Turkish. 

Oeaban (M. H.). Teoride ve Pratikte Paramizin I 9 ve Di? Degeri. 
Ankara : Ba§bakanlik Devlet Matbaasi, 1946. 9". Pp. 62. 200 Krs. 

[A study of the internal and external value of the Turkish currency by a 
former graduate of London University.] 
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DELIBERATE INDUSTRIALISATION FOR HIGHER 

INCOMES 1 

1. Ths Ubqb to Ikbusteulausb : Its Causss 
AND Components 

Economic development of the newer countries during the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries was essentially the 
exploitation of profit opportunities in food and raw materials. 
A wide variety of products—^wheat, coffee, tea, sugar, vegetable 
oils, mutton, beef, wool, cotton, rubber, tin, copper, nitrates, 
etc.—^were develoi)ed over the years in different countries, and 
these were exchanged against the processed goods and manufac¬ 
tures of the older and more industrialised countries.^ But 
the world depression checked this mutuaUy profitable exchange 
between the older and newer countries. Food and raw-material 
prices fell drastically. Unsaleable surpluses accumulated in the 
newer countries while production went on unchecked or even 
increased. At the same time the prices of manufactured goods 
from the industrial countries fell much less, with the result that 
food and raw-material producers suffered worsened terms of trade 
on what commerce remained.® 

The specific response to these unfavourable developments 

^ This paper is part of a larger study on International EcoDomio Relations 
now being oarried on by the writer with Professor Friedrioh A. Lutz under 
the auspices of the Twentieth-Century Fund. 

* The stage of development of the eoonomiee from which these foods and raw 
materials came was, of course, far from identiccd. By 1929, for example, 
Australia and Canada had achieved considemble industrialisation, while the Malay 
States and the Netherlands Indies remained almost exclusively agricultural. 
The United States, although an important exporter of raw materials, was already 
hig^y industrialised by 1900. 

*'*... the Canadian tenns of trade thus deteriorated by about 20 per cent, 
from the ’twenties to the ’thirties, although they improved again after 1936. 
This movement was . . . very unevenly ^read over the various groups of 
exports. It was most pronounced in agricultural, vegetable, and. animal 
products, and in wood, wood products, and paper, three groups of decisive im« 
portanoe for Canada’s exports: and in fibres, textiles, and textile products, a 
group of very significance.” £. Munzer, ” Exports and National Income 
in Canada,” Oanadian Journal of JBkcnomies and PoUHoal Science, Februaiy 
1946, p. 41. 
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was not identioc^ in all the newer oountries. But, as everywhere 
else, the x)ersi8tenoe of the depression forced the raw-material* 
producing countries to re-appraise their economic position. 
National economic policy, and even to some extent colonial policy, 
increasingly emphasised economic stability and diversified pro¬ 
duction. Monoculture was discouraged. Diversification, self- 
sufficiency, “ balanced production,” industrialisation, and stability 
increasingly became the slogans of policy. The nineteenth- 
century views on international specialisation and exchange seemed 
inapplicable to the crisis of the early ’thirties. Moreover, economic 
policy in the older industrialised coimtries, with which the raw- 
material countries had had a profitable commerce before 1930, 
only encouraged the drift towards industrialisation and self- 
sufficiency in the “ backward ” areas.^ 

The decade between the end of the depression (say 1936) 
and the termination of World War II gave fresh impetus to 
programmes for industrialising the newer oountries. The urge 
to industrialise was strengthened by a variety of factors. Perhaps 
first in importance was the fact that the war itself seemed to 
demonstrate that centralised Government control of production 
was both more efficient and more administratively feasible than 
had been believed earlier. The demonstration came from two 
sides. On the one hand, whole new industries sprang into being 
in the older industrial countries and aggregate output increased 
astoundingly despite war-time difficulties. On the other hand, 
the wekT seen^ingly settled the dispute as to whether Russia had or 
had not succeeded in industrialising her economy in a few short 
years. Both achievements seemed to emphasise that the possi¬ 
bilities of deliberately planned industrialisation were much 
greater than had been generally believed.* 

1 Autarky as an economic policy for Germany was, from one point of view, 
only the ultimate extension of attitudes and value judgements that were prevalent 
in nearly all countries during the depression. The furst major move by the United 
States Congress to combat the depression, for example, was to enact the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff in 1930, which raised rates to the highest level in history. If the 
industrial coimtries insisted on excluding imports of food and raw materials 
(as weU as manufactures), then the z^pwer countries whose economies were organ¬ 
ised for the export of these goods would have to develop home industry willy- 
nilly. In other words, the change in economic policy towards foreign trade in the 
industrial countries, which evolved during the depression,/creed the newer countries 
to industrialise and to be more self-sufficient. 

‘ An ancillary factor here was the fcMit that the immediate pre-war years and 
the war itself showed that synthetic products and the use of non-steam power 
hcbd greater possibilities than had earlier been believed. The argument in the 
past had typically been that a shortage of coal and essential raw materials was an 
almost insuperable barrier to industrialisation. But the war seemed to show that 
there were many ways around such difficulties at less than a prohibitive cost. 
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A second fsotor was that many manufactured goods wwe 
unobtainable from abroad during the war years. The experience 
was particularly annoying to the imindustrialised raw-material 
countries because, in contrast to the depression years, they had 
adequate foreign exchange. Home industry and sources of raw- 
material supply (including foods) were necessarily stimulated. 
Their present existence will encourage still farther economic 
development and industrialisation as a deliberate policy.^ 

The third group of factors strengthening the urge (even de¬ 
termination) to industrialise and develop low-income areas would 
include certain “ intangible ” items. Nationalist feeling and 
nationalist pride have probably not diminished during the war. 
In China, the Netherlands Indies, French Indo-China, Egypt, 
and India the conviction seems to be widespread that the control¬ 
ling “ foreign ” Powers have in the past deliberately retarded 
economic development for selfish reasons. Thus current proposals 
have a strong political and cultural drive. And it would be 
foolish to pretend that these motives are of secondary importance.^ 
Nationalism and the insistence on “ independence ” cannot be 
disregardedinanyrealistic discussion of contemporary industrialisa¬ 
tion and economic development schemes. These impart a fervour 
that might otherwise be absent. 


2. Industbiaosation aud Economio Development in the 
Quest fob Betteb Livino 

If one surveys the earth’s peoples with respect to industrialisa¬ 
tion and welfare three important facts stand forth clearly. First, 
manufacturing production (that is, production other than agri¬ 
culture, extractive industries, trade, and services) is distributed 
between the nations in a highly uneven manner. Although 
manufacturing production has been becoming increasingly 
diffused throughout the world since 1870, a high degree of con¬ 
centration still prevails. In 1870 the United States (23*3%), 
Uermany (13*2%) and the United Kingdom (31*8%) together 
account^ for 68*3% of the world’s manufacturing production.’ 

* Cf. Kathleen O. Horton and Thomae R. Wilson^ Sofne Factors %n Post-war 
Trade with British Empire, U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Economic Series No. S9, Washington, 1944; also 
C. M, Purves, “ Wartime Changes in World Food Production,*" Foreign Agriculture, 
January 1945. 

* Cf. P. T. Ellsworth, OhUe ; An Economy in Transition, New York, 1946, 
p. 182. 

* Folks Hllgerdt, IfukwtrialisaHon and Foreign Trade, League of Nations, 
Oeneva, 1945, II, A. 10, p. 18. 
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Although an index of world manufacturing production (1926-> 
29 = 100} rose from 14'4 in 1870 to 136*0 in 1938, these same three 
countries in 1938 still accounted for more than 60% of the world’s 
manufacturii^ production.^ 

The mere fact that a partioular area produces no manufactured 
goods is (economically) of little moment if the region acquires 
manufactures by trade and exchange with the rest of the world. 
But, in fact, the per capita consumption of manufactured goods 
shows an enormous drop from the wealthier industrialised countries 
to the poorer i^cultural countries. The second important fact 
is thus that, in the main, the countries which do not produce 
manufactures do not consume them in large quantities. In 
1926-29 the per capita supply (production plus imports and minus 
exports) of finished factory products other than foodstuffs was 
$254 for the United States, less than half this amoimt in the 
United Kingdom and Germany ($112 and $111 respectively), 
about $28 in Japan as against $22 in Russia, but only $3 in China 
and India, which together held almost one-half of the world’s 
population within their borders.^ 

Third, it is a striking statistical fact that a fairly high correla¬ 
tion exists between low per capita incomes and a high percentage 
of the population engaged in agricultural production. Countries 
standing at the low end of the income scale—China, India, Nether¬ 
lands Indies, South-eastern Europe, certain Latin A m erican 
countries—^typically have 60% (or more) of their population 
engaged in agriculture. Even New Zealand, Canada, and Den¬ 
mark, which are often thought of as predominantly agricultural 
countries, had only respectively, 28%, 31%, and 36% of 
their gainfully employed population in agriculture. Yet 
greater industrialisation is not simply a matter of a higher 
percentage of the working population engaged in manufac¬ 
turing.® 

While low incomes and a high proportion of the population 
in agriculture seem to go together, it is also the fact that as the 
proportion of the population engaged in agricultural pursuits 
increases (as we move down the income scale), the yield from 

^ Folke Hilgerdt, liiiduBtrialisc^n and Foreign Tradt^ Leagae of Nation8« 
Oaneva, 1945, II, A. I0» pp. 188-140. 

* C?f. Qnd,, p. 22. 

***... the industrialisation prooess does not simply result in the absorption 
by industry of part of the agnoultural population, l^e chief faot brought out 
^ that, as the share of population engaged in industry inoreases, so does that 
in all the other big occupational groups except agriculture. In particular, the 
popuhMaon engaged in commeroa and transport inoreases along with that in 
manufimturing.** InduHriaUdtation and Foreign Trade^ p. 28. 
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agriooltnie per mut of arable land area also doolinea fairly steadily.^ 
This would si;^;ge8t either agricultural overpopulation, poor 
quality of land, primitive (non-oapitalistio) methods of cultivation 
or some combination of the three. From these three groups of 
related facts the conclusion is often drawn that higher real in¬ 
comes in the low-income areas depend on industrial development. 
Yet statistical correlation do^ not necessarily demonstrate causal 
relationship. 

Industrialisation per ae may not be an open sesame to higher 
real incomes the world over. For, although the high per capita 
income countries are typically industrialiBed countries, their high 
productivity per capita, which affords them their high incomes, 
cannot, logically, be traced altogether to their industrialisaiion. 
In most instances the industrialisation is itself to be explained 
by the combination in those areas of rich natural resources, an 
energetic and skilled people, a topography and climate favourable 
to production, and, certainly not least in importance, a population 
not large relative to the usable land area. In other words, con¬ 
ditions were relatively favourable for a high per capita productivity 
with or without industrialisation, and so for a high per capita 
standard of living. Lacking these more basic advantages, 
neither industrialisation nor a high standard of living would 
eventuate. That this is the more probable causal relationship 
rather than a direct sequence from industrialisation to better 
standards of living seems to be emphasised by the very marked 
differences in incomes within the high-income countries themselves. 
One would scarcely argue, presumably, that in the United States 
the low incomes in certain states was, in any fundamental sense, 
chargeable to the absence of industrialisation, nor—^what is even 
more important—^that more industrialisation would certainly 
raise their per capita incomes. It would be more reasonable to 
point to the poor natural resources, natural land barriers, skill 
and energy deficiencies of the population, and the like. Con¬ 
sequently reasoning from more industrialisation to higher living 

^ It would require more space than is available here to give adequate statistical 
evidence in proof of this assertion. But if the countries are ranked according 
to the inoreaBing proportion of the employed populations in agriculture, and 
these are set agai^ the yields per acre in agricultural crops—in wheat, 
rye, barley, and potatoes—the yields tend to decline fairly consistently. The 
extensive type of fanning operations carried on in Australia, Canada, and 
Argentina of course give them a position apart. But, aside from these countries, 
the most thoroughly agrioultural countries likewise seem to have the lowest 
yields per unit area. Cf. StaUsti$ch69 Jahrbuch far Dos DmOBche Reich 1934, 
Ihtemationale tTbersichten, pp. 38-41; also Industrialiaaiion and Forai^ 
Trade, p, 38. 
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standards may be a tenvoos base for economic development 
plans in some areas unless, perchance, the more fundammtal 
favourable factors are also present. And the danger is especially 
great where " industrialisation ” is used in a narrow sense of 
simply having more factories or industrial plants. 

3. Dbubbbatb Industbiausatiok bob Hiohbb Ikoombs : 

SOMB Pboblbms akd Ditfioultibs 

No one could quarrel over the desirability of improving the 
miserable lot of half the world's population. At the same time, 
however, well-intentioned schemes which disregard the inherent 
reedities of the problem will end in disillusion and despair. Good 
works are more than benevolent hopes. 

One might assume that the future industrialisation and eco¬ 
nomic development of low-income areas will follow a pattern similar 
to that woven by countries that have already industrialised. In the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries the British Dominions, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and most of Western Europe passed 
from agriculture to industry with rising standards of living. 
Partial industrialisation was achieved by the Japanese in Man¬ 
churia. And on a smaller scale with a number of special features 
has been the “ economic development ” of Palestine. Careful 
study of these instances of industrialisation and economic de¬ 
velopment should, one might suppose, allow a reasonable forecast 
of the probable sequence of industrial development in the now 
low-income areas. Such studies would undoubtedly be highly 
dluminating; and they would forewarn against errors that might 
otherwise be committed in some industrialisation programmes for 
low-income areas. 

But there are important differences between the industrialisa¬ 
tions that have already occurred and those that are now being 
planned. The countries that industrialised in the nineteenth 
century—^Western Europe, the United States, Mid, to some 
extent, the British Dominions—did so along free enterprise 
principles in areas rich in natural resources relative to their 
population. A common ideology and scale of values prevailed, 
and there was a century of nearly tmbroken x>eaoe. Contemporary 
China, India or South-eastern Europe are something else again. 
The recent industrialisation of the U.S.S.B. is also unique in 
several respects. Apart from having rich natural resources and 
virtually no population problem, the Bussian industrialisation 
programme was spurred to a frenzied pace by an overriding fear 
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of possible foreign i^gression and administered throughout with 
a mthlessness that might not bear repetition.^ The Manchutiap 
case, although never carried through to completion, also has its 
own special features. In other words, some circumspection is 
appropriate in reasoning from what has occurred in Russia, the 
United States, or other already industrialised areas to a programme 
and forecast on industrialisation for China, India, the Netheiiands 
Indies, South-eastern Europe, the Near East, or other poverty- 
stricken areas. 

A proper study of these differences and the possibilities for 
improved living standards in particular areas would require a 
painstaking analysis region by region. Nevertheless a few 
general comments on the problem seem pertinent, and even 
necessary, in relation to the international investment problem 
as a whole.* 

A country’s change to an industrial status can be variously 
described according to the emphasis and point of view. On the 
one hand it is an increase in the real capital resources available 
per head of population.® Alternatively it is an increase in the 

^ The Russian case is also unique in that the programme was carried through 
by a huge programme of forced capital accumulation with almost no foreign 
borrowing beyond some medium-term commercial credits. 

* As used in current discussion the term ** economic development ** is broader 
than industrialisation. Projects such as the T.V.A. or the Columbia River 
Development figure prominently in current discussions of what might be done 
through economic development. Worker training schemes, swamp drainage, 
or even population control programmes would be included along with highway 
construction and harbour development. An interesting recent discussion of the 
economic development of low income areas (National Planning Association, 
IfUetnatumal DevelopmtrU Loana^ Planning Pamphlets, No. 25, Waehington, 
1942) distinguishes four general t3rpes of imdertakings; (1) Basic undertakings, 
which would include roads, irrigation, large hydro-electric power developments, 
etc., (2) Rcconstructwn and conservation, which, besides the repair of war damage, 
would include the reconstruction of cities, diun removal, prevention of soil erosion, 
flood control, etc.. (3) Exploitation, “projects which provide new, additional, 
improved, or cheaper commodities in a country for export to foreign markets.*' 
These are expected to be imdertaken mainly by private enterprise on the basis 
of investment opportunities created by types (1) and (2) above, (4) Diversification, 
which is defined (p. 20) as **. . . steps to diversify national economic activity, 
for the purposes of distributing employment eggs into several baskets, of resisting 
the downward tendency in the bargaining position of the producer of foodstufGei 
and raw materials against countries exporting manufactured products, and of 
increasing national economic power.** This fourth group would include agri- 
oultui’cJ diversification, introduction of light industry and even heavy industiy. 

Some interesting discussions of these problems are to be found also in H. D. 
Fong, The Post-War Industrialisation of China, National Planning Aasociation, 
Planning Pamphlets, Nos. 12 and 18, Washington, 1942. 

* For instance, ** an increase in the amount of capital equipment and pro¬ 
ductivity per employed person and variety of goods.** H. Franks “ The 
Industrialisation of Agricultural Countries,** Eoonohxo Jovwsjl, June-September 
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proportion of industrial production in total national income, or 
perhaps bettmr, a decrease in the fraction of i^rioultural production 
in national income.^ A different emphasis would stress the gradual 
widening of the sphere of the “ money economy.” Again, from a 
sociologioal point of view, urbanisation might be the important 
shift. It is a many-sided process and no simple definition is 
entirely satisfactory 

Economists have traditionally classified productive factors 
into land, labour and capital.* With a given population and land 
area, a rise in total output in any economy can come about only 
in two principal ways: first, an increase in the total capital 
available for productive purposes, and/or second, an improved 

1943, p. 191. ** movement of machinery and capital towards labour, instead 

of moving labour towards capital, is the process of industrialisation, which, 
together with agrarian improvement, is the most important aspect of the eoonomio 
development of the depressed areas.** P. N. Rosenstein-Rodan, “ The Inter¬ 
national Development of Economically Backward Areew,” International Affaire^ 
April 1944, p., 161. (Here the author emphasised this solution because he sees 
no prospect of solving the problem of low-income arecus by means of migration 
to high-income areas.) Notice, however, that if the emphasis is simply upon 
real capital resources per head of populatiox^ then the increased capital invest¬ 
ment could theoretically occur in the primary industries. In fact in some coun¬ 
tries this might well be the most promising means of raising consumption. 

^ Colin Clark and others would use this designation and classify production 
into primary, secondary and tertiary. As industrialisation proceeded Clark 
would use as a measure the increasing proportions of the working population in 
secondary and tertiary production. In Conditione of Economic Progreee (p. 182) 
he writes concerning the classification, “ For convenience in international com¬ 
parisons production may be defined as primary, secondary, and tertiary. Under 
the former we include agricultural and pastoral production, fishing, forestry and 
hunting. Mining is more properiy included with secondary production, covering 
manufacture, building construction and public works, gas and electricity supply. 
Tertiary production is defined by difference as consisting of all other economic 
activities, the principcds of which are distribution, transport, public administra¬ 
tion, domestic service and all other activities producing a non-material output.*’ 

* Perhaps Hilgerdt’s description is as useful as any, **. . . the industrialisation 
process is not confined to the establishment of a manufacturing industry, but 
involves a change in the whole economic structure of the country concerned. 
This change may be briefly characterised as implying an extended divisioa of 
labour complemented by a system of distribution and exchange of goods function¬ 
ing in a developed * money economy *.** InduetriaUeation a$td Foreign Trade, 
p. 30. 

* This is a crude tri-partite classification of ooune which has often been 
extended. Recently Professor J. J. Spongier haa suggested that, ** The complex 
of productive factors used jointly with labour may be divided roughly into five 
categories : (1) land, measured in terms of area and viewed as a situs for habita¬ 
tion and for agricultural and other productive activities; (2) non-depletable 
natural resources whose supply is essentially fixed; (3) depieteable and non- 
replooeable natural resources; (4) natural resources which are replaceable and 
whose supply is augmentable; and (5) equipment—i.e., machinery, buildings, 
etc .”—** Population and Per Capita Income,” Annale of the American Academy of 
PolMical and Social Science, January 1946, p. 183. The virtues of such a classi¬ 
fication for economic development schemes are obvious. 
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utilization of existing land, labour and equipment. In other words, 
if population and land area are a datum, greater output is only 
to be had through having more capital or through using all the 
factors of production more efficiently (improved teohnology).^ 
For any given region, of course, both methods would probably 
be employed. 

Capital Accumulation 

(Capital accumulation for increased output in low-income 
areas is a two-sided process. On the one hand, the population 
as a whole must consume less than the whole annual product. 
On the other hand, the savings made must be directed into 
productive capital formation. Even in some very poor countries 
savings are more than negligible (as an aggregate), but they either 
stand idle as hoards or move into unproductive capital formation. 
In the Balkans, for example, the hoarding of currency notes is 
said to be perhaps as much as 25% of the total circulation. 
Gold coins and foreign currency are also hoarded.* Similar 
hoarding habits have also gone on for generations in the Orient. 
But such hoarding means that what is saved is not made available 
for industrial equipment or for {^icultural improvements. 
B.eal capital accumulation—^in the sense that the whole annual 
output is not currently consumed each year—has not been entirely 
lacking even in the very low-income areas. Yet there has been 
little resulting gain in productive efficiency because the capital 
accumulation has taken the form of religious monuments, ancestral 
veneration, elaborate places of worship, and the like. Instead 
of acquiring more railroads, the population had rejoiced in 
better temples. Also such practices are apparently deeply rooted 
in the social, religious and moral values of the civilisation. They 
are not likely to disappear with a guarantee of bank deposits 
and the lure of 6%. 

Transportation, communication and marketing facilities are 
perhaps the most productive form that real capital formation 
can initially assume in the low-income areas. Historically the 
impetus here has usually come from external trade. The fre¬ 
quently enormous spread between prices in the interior and prices 
in world markets has stimulated the construction of railways, 

^ Improved technology may depend either upon inventions, e.jr., the de¬ 
velopment of new industrial prooeites, new species or breeds, etc., or the application 
in the low-income area of techniques cuid processes that are already being used 
elsewhere. In most poverty areas economic development would consist to a high 
degree in borrosHng fiom abroad long familiar processes and techniques. 

* PJC.P., Mocnomio Development in 8JB* JSurope, London, 1945^ pp. 114r>16. 
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telegraphs, stori^ warehouses and similar equipment. Im¬ 
proved facilities of this kind tend to push out the " village 
economy ” as the market widens in area and variety.^ Without 
transport facilities local production can supply only local needs. 
Industrialisation has no scope for development. Even local 
agricidture and the exploitation of local natund resources are 
restricted or precluded altogether. The country remains economic¬ 
ally primitive. Incomes are at a subsistence level. 

Although improved communications may be initially stimulated 
by foreign trade opportunities, the growth of towns and markets 
tends to force capital accumulation for domestic industry and com¬ 
merce. More people come to be employed in supplying the needs 
of the urban areas for food, clothing, services, etc. The initial 
impulse may have come from export markets made possible from 
improved transportation. But local needs require some local 
industry. Aggregate output and per coptto incomes tend to 
increase. 

Thus transport and communication facilities are perhaps the 
most important type of real capital formation for a country 
intent upon industrialisation and improved living standards. 
Beyond this, general discussion cannot move far because the types 
of industry that can be most productively developed through 
capital investment will depend largely on the natural resources 
and the aptitudes of the people in the particular area. Textile 
production, at least the cheaper varieties, seems to be feasible 
nearly everywhere. Leather handicrafts and simple food and 
raw-material processing are also developed rather easily it 
seems. 

Now, while transportation is indispensable to greater industrial¬ 
isation and better living, transportation is also aliighly “ capital- 
intensive ” industry. That is, railways, roads, river develop¬ 
ments and airports require a heavy capital investment in relation 
to their aimual income. They are therefore a heavy draft on 
the limited apnual savings of low-income countries. For many 
low-income coimtries this initial major batrimr hsis never been 
surmounted. Local savings have been insufficient to develop 
transport and communications, foreign investment was not 
obtained, with the result that the country has remained un- 

^ Cf. “ Particularly in the tropics, railways and other means of communication 
have been essential for the establiidiment of order and of social and humanitariem 
reform, and upon them depends the ability to supply foodstuffo when famine 
threatens owing to failure of crops in some area. Everywhere they have played 
an important part in economic progress.** Ind/ustriaUaatifm and Foreign Trade, 
p. 31, 
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dereloped.^ Whether these obstacles can be surmounted in the 
future through the International Bank for Beconstruction and 
Jievelopmmt, the Export-Import Bank or some other agency, 
remains to be seen. Certainly the difficulty is real enough.^ 

Labour Skills 

Increased industrialisation in low-income areas is certain to 
require greatly increased numbers of skilled workers. The need 
is not alone for artisans and machine-tenders. Supervisory 
personnel, technicians and managers are equally indispensable. 
If the industrialisation proceeds slowly—i.c., over several genera¬ 
tions—^perhaps no serious difficulties will arise because labour 
supply can more easily keep pace with the slowly increasing de¬ 
mand. But a forced draft industrialisation, such as many 
countries seemingly contemplate, will encounter genuine checks 
to output from mounting shortages of skilled labour. An 
agricultural population cannot acquire technical proficiency 
in industrial techniques overnight. In a measure the process is 
organic, and can evolve only gradually despite the best efforts. 
In the U.S.S.R.—^the only rapid industrialisation achieved in 
recent times—skilled labour shortages were a perennial limitation 
to output despite strenuous training programmes. In 1929 
more than 40% of those holding posts requiring technical training 
were said to be without such training.® 

^ An added difficulty is that a railroad is typically useless unless long enough 
to cover some distance. One cannot build a railroad for just a mile or two. It 
must extend between two points of some economic importance or potentiality 
and these are usually more than a few miles apart. Hence any useful railrocui 
construction will typically require a large capital outlay. Piecemeal construction 
is valueless. 

* We feel constrained to point out that railway developments have not been 
highly profitable undertakings for foreign capital in the past. Much of the 
American railway system that was initially fincmoed by foreign lenders went 
through bcmkruptcy and reorganisation in which the foreign bondholders were 
wiped out. The Latin-American railways have had a similar history. Perhaps 
railway development is the prime example of capital investment which is beneficial 
to the country as a whole, but which only rarely yields much net return to the 
private investors who finance it. Certainly the United States or Canada or 
Argentina gained from foreign borrowing to construct the railways. Probably 
Great Britain also gained. But the individual British investors who helped to 
finance such developments probably ended up, as a group, on the loss side of the 
ledger. 

' Alexander Baykov, The Development of the Soviet Economic System, Cam¬ 
bridge, England, 1046, pp. 217, 161. The universities in the U.S.S.R. are said 
to have trained 170,000 specudists during the first five-year plan and 369,000 
during the second five-year plan. In the same intervals the technical schools 
trained 291,000 and 623,000 respectively. Since, at the end of the first five- 
years (1932) there were some 22 najllicm workers and employees in industry 
it means that the half-million (461,000) specialists and technical school graduates 
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A proper labour-traimng progratnme—^inoluding literacy, 
teohnioal skUla, managerial skills, engineermg, etc.—^represents 
a long-term investment by the State for better incomes. But 
its magnitude, and above^eJl its importance, should not be glossed 
over in any scheme for rapid industrialisation to achieve better 
living standards. 


Labour McbilHy 

A non-static industrial society, in its initial and later stages 
alike, must maintain fluidity of its working population. Internal 
migrations from one area to another and from one occupation 
to another have to be reasonably free. An industrial society, 
at least all those of which we have knowledge, are societies in 
which the relative importance of different industries and different 
regions in the structure of production are not unchanging over the 
years. 

Many low-income areas for which industrialisation programmes 
have been proposed, however, are characterised by social and 
religious institutions that strongly inhibit labour mobility. The 
key position of the family in Moslem countries, for example, tends 
to preclude migrations except by whole family groups.^ The 
caste system in India similarly bars geographic cmd occupational 
migrations. Occidentals are apt to overlook such difficulties 
in the way of effective industrialization in the Orient because 
Western society is now largely free from such barriers.* But as 
Professor Notestein has emphasised,* 

High evaluations are placed on the perpetuation of the family, clan 
or other group, but low evaluations on the individual and his welfare. 

trained during the first five-year plan were less than 3% of those employed 
in industry. This is a tiny fraction for a country that prior to 1928 was chiefiy 
agricultural. Ibid., p. 353. 

1 Of. “ Many children, partioularly many sons, afford something of an old-age 
security policy. It will be easier to live in comfort if many are contributing. 
Because of this attitude, perhaps, it is difficult to persuade Egyptians to migrate. 
The elders do not want the young to leave home. In consequence, such migra¬ 
tion as there is, is largely by families as units.’* W. Wendell Cleland, ** A Popula¬ 
tion Plan for Egypt ” in Milbank Memorial Fund, Demographic Studies of Seiected 
Areas of Rapid Growth, New York, 1944, p. 132. 

* ** Many Indians would like to see India an independent nation, but not at 
the expense of their religion. Many would like to see India a wealthier nation, 
but not at the expense of their own relative wealth. Many would like to see 
India an educated nation, but not if it includes the lower castes. • . . Many 
would like to enjoy the privilege of climbing socially, but not by the extension 
of that privilege to persons beneath themselves.” Kingsley Davis, ” Demographic 
Fact and Policy in India,” in ibid,, p. 52. 

* Frank W. Notestein, ” Problems of Policy in Relation to Areas of Heavy 
Population Pressure,” ibid,, pp. 145-6. 
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These vahiee aire deeply imbedded md rigidly niforced by social 
saaotioDB. Even undm the impact of a rapidly shifting environment, 
they change only gradually. 

Land tenure systems, impossible tax arrangements, and “ other¬ 
worldly ” religious tenets similarly operate to restrict the kind of 
oooupational mobility industrial development requires. These 
are complex topics which can only be mentioned here in passing. 
But they suggest that industriaUsation is more than providing 
warehouses or factory buildings for low-income farmers. 


The, Popviation Problem 

Among the low-income agricultural areasforwhichindustriidisa- 
tion and eccmomic development programmes have been proposed 
as a means to improved welfare a surprising number face the 
“ population problem ” in acute form. Specifically, Egypt, 
India, China, Korea, Formosa, Java, large sections of the Caribbean 
area, much of the Philippines, and parts of the Balkans, all these 
faoe the threat of having the gains in total output chiefly swallowed 
up by greater numbers.^ Another 400 million Indians at about 
the same standard of living is scarcely a significant net gain 
firom any point of view. 

Between 1921 and 1941 India’s population increased by 
83 million,* or, in other words, an increase in absolute numbers 
amounting to 62% of the total population of the United States 
(132 million) at the latter date. But India has not had an 
outstandingly large rate of increase in comparison with other 
areas. The Egyptian population at 16*6 million (1939) is said to 
have doubled since 1882.* India, with an annual growth rate 
of 1‘21% between 1921 and 1941, lagged far behind the Nether¬ 
lands Ibdies’ rate of 2*08 between 1920 and 1930 (where the 
I>opulation in 1930 was already 60*7 million) and 2*20 in the 
Philippines between 1918 and 1939, where the population in 1939 
was estimated at 10 million.* One careful student suggests that, 

^ Of., Kotestein, loo, cit,, Professoi J. J. Spesigler has written, ** The population 
of the world falls, Thompson finds, into three groups; I, comprising ^1%, have 
natality and mortality imder control; II, comprising 21%, is bringing natality 
and mortality under control,; m comprising 58%, has neither mortality nor 
natality under * reasonably secure control.* In 1925-34, C. Clark's studies 
suggest, group I received about 58% of the world's income; 11, about 24%; 
m, something like 18%.*’ Op, p. 191. 

* BJingsley Davis, loo, ct^., p. 89. 

• Clyde V. Kiser, “ The Demographic Position of Egsrpt,” in Demogrophio 
Studios of SeUetid Arsas of Rapid OrowA, New York, 1944, p. 99. 

^ Frank W. Kotestein, he, eit,, p. 142. 
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of a probable total wc^ld population of 3*3 billion people in the 
year 2000, perhaps 2 biUion mil be in Asia.^ 

The primary reason for population growth in the low-income 
areas is, of course, that improvements in aggregate output out 
mortality rates. The birth rates are cdready high. Greater 
output from improved facilities and organisation work chiefly 
in the direction of reducing mortality rather than increasing 
birth rates. Moreover, improved mortality rates, which by defini¬ 
tion means that those who are bom survive for a longer interval, 
implies that more persons survive through the “ productive 
years, with the result that the initial growth in the population 
(jfrom improved mortality rates) tends to be cumulative for a 
time. This tendency will be the stronger, moreover, if (as fre¬ 
quently occurs) the improvement in mortality rates is most marked 
at the lower age groups of infancy and childhood. With given 
assumptions along these lines derhographers can show, for any 
country for which the pertinent data are available, at what total 
figure the population will reach an “ equilibrium.’* * 

An appreciable and enduring improvement in living standards 
in the already densely populated areas—India, Java, Formosa, 
Korea, China, Egypt, and the Carribbean—depends on a rise in 
total output accompanied by a drop in birth rates. But in most 
of these areas—despite some industrialisation, public health 
measures and urbanisation—^birth rates have held close to the 
biological maximum. T'he indigenous social and political 
mores have not yet given way to newer beliefs which would cut 
the birth rate. As Professor Kingsley Davis has written, after 
having just pointed out the various steps successfully taken in 
India to reduce famine and epidemic,* 

But the gain has not depended on a great change in the texture of 
Indian life, and hence does not have any such change to rely on in the 
future. Ihe local village still remains about as unsanitary as ever, 
the public apathy to health measures about as complete as ever, and 
the poverty almost as abject as ever. . . . 

To the extent that additional control of mortality is achieved 
without altering the fundamental conditions of Indian life, and without 
therefore greatly affecting fertility, the gap between births and deaths 
will continue to widen and the populafdon growth to accelerate. 
This will tend to create an unstable demographic situation, because 
if the external and somewhat artificial support of the reduced mor- 

^ Frank W. Notestein, ** Fopolation-—The Long View,** in Theodore W. 
Schultz (ed.) Food for the WoHdp C^oago, 1946, p. 67. 

• Cf., for example, John Lindberg, “ Food Supply under a Programme of 
Freedom from Want, Social Research, May 1946, pp. 189-96 and Frank W. 
Notestein et al,, The Future Population of Europe and the Soviet Union, League of 
Nations, 1944, II, A, 9, Geneva, 1944. 

• Op, cit,, pp, 47-48. 
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tality should be withdravu. there will be a larger population to be 
affected by a suddenly increased death rate. 

These sentences would apply with equal force to American 
efforts in Puerto Bico. 

The very fact that mortality rates have fallen in the low-income 
areas over the past half-century is, of course, itself evidence of 
somewhat improved average standards of living. For no one 
would deny that an improvement in life expectancy is a net 
accretion to welfare. But the failure of birth rates to diminiah 
has meant that the gain in per capita living standards has been 
far below what it might have been witiiovi the population growth, 
and much less than proportionate to the rise in total output. 

Whether for most of these areas a full-scale industrialisation 
and economic development programme—something far more 
amibtious than has ever been attempted in the past—would give 
a sufficiently sudden lift to per capita output to maintain itself 
by checking birth rates no one can say with certainty. The 
possibility unquestionably exists. The Western European 
countries passed through the fire in this manner. The Japanese 
case seems to be still an open question.^ The prospects in 
South-eastern Europe and Latin America perhaps are more 
promising. But as a fraction of the low-income peoples in the 
world as a whole these regions do not bulk large. 

We dislik e to end this sketch of the industrialisation problem 
on a pessiinistio note. But until the population problem of the 
low-income areas is faced squarely in ah its complexities, much 
of the other discussion of improved living through industrialisation 
and economic development seems somewhat beside the point. 

The object and purpose of the foregoing analysis is not to leave 
the conclusion that “ nothing can be done ” for the low-income 
areas. Bather our intent has been to stress that industrialisation 
for higher incomes and economic development for better living 
are complicated undertakings involving something more than the 
generous provision of loan capital from the wealthier countries. 
With the exception of Russia, which is a imique case from more 

^ C5f., ** The djrnamios of fertility decline in Japan during the thr^>quarters 
of a century sinoe the opening to the West offer little basis for optimism with 
reference to the possibilities of an early cessation to population growth in the 
overcrowded regions in Asia. It is true that fertility declined in Japan, but in 
1935 fertility even in the large cities was very high in relation to that in the West. 
Fertility in rural areas and the small towns has declined only slightly except as 
the increasing age of marriage and the decreasing prevalence of informal marriages 
had decreased the fertility of younger women.” Iraae B. Tauber and Edwin G. 
Beah The J>ynamice of Population in Japan,” Demographui Studies of Seieeted 
Aretu of Rapid GrotslA, New Yoric, 1044 » P* 34. 
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than one point of view, industrial development in the past has 
been dowly attained over four or five decades.^ An interval 
of several generations allows the process to assume an organic 
integration in its several parts which is not so easily achieved when 
the programme calls for moving ahead under forced draft at a 
rapid rate. Yet, especially in the low-income areas, where there 
is already a population problem, a quick forward advance seems 
to be the most promising approach towards higher real incomes. 
A more gradual assault on poverty income levels is likely to be 
repulsed by the tide of rising numbers. One would like to bask 
in the warm comfort of easy assurances that some writers have 
imparted to the whole problem of the industrialisation of under¬ 
developed areas if only capital is forthcoming from the richer 
countries. But although foreign assistance can play a r61e, it is not 
a “ universal passport ” to higher income levels. 


4. Fobbigk Borbowino and Bbtteb Lavruo: The 

CONTBIBtrTION OF FOBBIGN CaPITAD 

Persons who discuss these matters in general terms occasiona- 
ally leave their audiences with the conclusion that, because im¬ 
proved output in low-income countries depends (partly) on having 
more capital, and since the poor countries (by definition) have 
little capital, the difficulty can be solved only by capital imports 
from abroad. The wealthier countries must provide the capital 
for the poorer countries if their incomes are to be bettered. Yet 
the process seems to bear only a superficial resemblance to such 
views. Foreign borrowing can assist or speed industrialisation 
in low-income aresis. But its role is not all important and in 
some performances— e.g., as in Russia—^might be omitted from the 
programme altogether. ' 

According to one careful estimate the 8*5 million wage-earners 
in American manufacturing industry m 1937 worked with $21*2 
billion of capital assets other than land, or an average of $2,474 

^ The industrialisation of Japan uaight seem to be an exception also. But 
Japanese industrialisation seems to have extended over a somewhat longer 
period than is conftnonly supposed—say from 1890-1930. Hllgeidt's ind^ of* 
manufacturing for Japan (1913 =» 100) rose from 15 in 1891-95 to 93*1 in I'ofT-lS 
to 294*8 in 1930 and to 528*9 in 1936-38. Even in the 1936-38 period, Japan 
could claim only 3*5% of the world total. See Indtutriali&ation and Fo^ign 
Trade, pp. 130,134, 13. See also Robert W. Tufts* Appendix to Ch. IV of Eugene 
Staley, World Economic Development, Montreal, 1944. As Tufts has well saidi 
** Thd process of industrialisation is a thne-consuming process, involving much 
more than the supply of capital goods. It seems unlikely that eastern Asia will 
be able to industrialise much faster than Japan did.’* Loe» oit,, p« 11. 
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per wage-easner.^ Also in 1937 the total population of the 
continental United States was estimated at 128-8 million persons. 
Consequently the investment in capital assets other than land in 
manTi&oturing per head in the United States was $164. Now to 
add to the capital investment in manufacturing in India with its 
400 million persons an amount of $20 per head (and assuming 
no growth in population to occur in the process) would require 
an investment of $8 billion. An increment of this amount, of 
course, would leave India still far behind the United States in 
capital equipment in manufacturing. Furthermore, without 
similar investments in transportation, warehouses, distribution 
facilities,* etc., the investment in manufacturing would be of 
limited usefulness. The sheer magnitude of the capital sums 
required show that only a small fraction of the investment re¬ 
quired for industrialisation can come from abroad under any 
reasonable assumptions. 

A more important reason why only a small fraction of the total 
investment necessary for industrialisation can come from abroad 
is to be found in the nature of the real capital needed. Any 
industrialised country has a high {noportion of its total productive 
capital in the form of buUdmgs, railway roadbed, highways, 
harbour developments, sewage systems, river developments 
and the like, which by their very nature cannot be “ imported ” 
in any direct sense. They have to be fabricated on the spot by 
local labour using local materials.* Except for the rails and cross¬ 
ties, a railway line from the seacoast to the interior in ad tmder- 
developed country cannot be imported; it has to be constructed 
locally. Any assistance from abroad must be indirect in projects 
of this sort. And a very large proportion of the capital goods 
needed for industrialisation are of this type.* 

The comprehensive industrialisation of an under-developed 
country will encounter special import needs and balance of pay¬ 
ments difficulties, and so a need for foreign loans unless unusual 
precautions are taken. The reasozis are chiefly three. 

^ Solomon Fabricant, JSmploi/tnent in Manufacturing, 1899-1939, New York, 
1942, p, 257, 

, ^ In 1987 the investment in steam railroads in the United States isToported 
(SkUi&tie€U Abrtraet of the United States, 1943, p. 457) at 125-6 billion or something 
less than $200 per head of population* This figure is probably an over-statement 
but is sufficient for illustrative purposes. 

* As Tufts has remarked in his analysis of the Japanese case {loc. eit., p. 7), 
**Most of the capital goods required in the industrialisation of Japan were 
produced domestically.** 

^ The author has dealt with the problems of this seotian at greater length 
elsewhere, Buchanan, Inimustwnail Jnvesknmt and Do'ipesHc Wdfare, New York, 
IMl, especially Chapters 2,5, 6, 

No. 224 .—rou i*vi. 
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Vmity the actual induBtrialisation itself will mean that moee 
maohixiery and suppUea will have to be Imported than before. 
In the early stages construction machinery and buflding supplies 
may be the chief items. Later perhaps textile maohincry, 
electrical machinery, railroad rolling-stock and industrial raw 
materials will be more typical. All in all the industrialisation 
win usually be impossible without increased imports of various 
products that cannot be had in the home market. Imports will 
be direcUy stimulated by the industrialiBation programme. 

Second, the industrialisation programme, involving as it does 
a large increase in total investment outlays in the country con¬ 
cerned, will generate an increased demand for imports simply 
because aggregate money income will be rising. The new de¬ 
velopments cannot proceed without investment expenditures, 
the investment expenditures inevitably increase money incomes, 
and without restriction part of the larger money incomes will be 
spent by the recipients for foreign-mcwie goods. Groods formerly 
imported (simple manufactures, etc.) will be imported in greater 
volume and new items will enter the list. Hence there will be an 
induced rise in imports if steps are not taken to prevent it. The 
appropriate measures would be higher-income taxes, import* 
prohibitions or higher duties, and perhaps also increased excise 
taxes on domestic and foreign “ luxury goods alike.*^ 

Third, the industrialisation of the country will also work in the 
direction of reducing exports below their earlimr level, at least in 
its earlier stages. More domestioahy produced raw materials, 
including foods, will be consumed at home rather than sent abroad. 
Labour will probably be drawn away from some of the former 
export industries to work on the newer projects that are the essence 
of the industrialisation process. One cannot be altogether certain 
in these matters, but exports will probably tend to decline with 
industrialisation. 

^ In Bome areea higher income taxes may not be x> 088 ible for the masses of the 
people because the economy is not sufficiently developed to allow personal income 
taxes to be used. Income taxes prasupposo a lisixly high development of the 
techniques of record keying. In this case sales taxes or turnover tenses would 
presumably have to be used despite their uiequities in burden. Hi^^er import 
duties simply prevent people from spending ^eir (now) hi^^r incomes on 
foreign-mcMle goods by making them more expensive. But it is also desirable to 
prevent economic resources at home from being drawn into the production of 
luxury goods because this means that fewer resources are available for pushing 
the industrialisation programme. Hence heavy excise taxes on luxury goods 
may be necessary to prevent their manufacture and consumption. A eystem of 
priorities for labour and materials, with luxury goods getting a very low rathig, 
would be an altemativa control technique. But only passing reference to th ese 
administrative problems is appropriate here. 
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But fitUing exports in oonjunotioa with rising imports nuto- 
matioally make for a shorta^ of foreign exchange whieh tihe 
industrialising country will have to overcome. Exchange ocmtiol 
is one possibility: the Qovemment simply rations scarce foreign 
exchange amongst the many claimants. From an international 
point o£ view exchange control is not a happy solution for obvious 
reasons. A foreign loan, or a stream of foreign lows, is w 
alternative and in most instances a superior solution. The 
industrialisation process itself tends to create a scarcity of fcneign 
exchange. Foreign borrowing increases the supply of foreign 
exchange, and so overcomes the scaroily. 

A moment’s thought will show that the amount of foreign 
borrowing for a particular industrialisation undertaking is not any 
precisely definable sum which can be set down in advance. It wifi 
depend, first, upon the possibilities for pushing exports and check- 
ing imports ii> the industrialising country, and so providing the 
needed foreign exchange ivitiunit recourse to borrowing. Wide 
differences between countries, in this respect, will unquestionably 
prevail. In some oases the industrialisation process will mean 
the extensive development of export industries. But this will 
not be possible at once, with the result that for a time foreign 
borrowing will be nearly unavoidable if the development is to 
proceed. In other oases the emphasis may be strongly upon 
avoiding imports from abroad alt<^ther : even machinery that 
could be had from abroad more cheaply may not be imported; 
but instead orders will be placed at home in order to develop a 
machinery industry within the country. With such widely varying 
possibilities one can scarcely generalise on the amount of 
“necessary ” foreign borrowing. 

The amount of foreign borrowing needed to assist industriaUsa- 
tion will depend secondly, however, on how drastically the country 
is willing to cut current consumption to speed capital formation 
and on how rapidly the country is determined to carry through its 
plans. In general, the greater the restriction of current 
consumption the less the need for foreign borrowing, and con¬ 
versely, of course. On the other hand, the greater the speed 
requi]^ the greater the need for foreign borrowing. And again 
conversely. 

If the country is willing to out consumption out of current 
output to very low levels so riiat capital formation can proceed 
apace, then foreign borrowing may even be avoided altogether. 
The U.S.S.B. industrialised virtually without foreign loans 
except for some medimn-term commercial credits. But ibis 
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entered keeping the output of ooxunuuws’ goods at exceedingly 
low levels, and even exporting grain to pay for needed impcots, 
despite the fsMit that some people were even starving at home. 
This will he precisely the diffio^ty in some low-income areas of 
to-day. The level of consumption is so exceedingly low that any 
reduction will force starvation, or at least great hardship, upon 
many millions. Yet without an increase in domestic savings 
not much real capital formation can occur. AH the same, produc¬ 
tive capital formation means cutting consumption or diverting 
resources from non-productive capital formation. But there 
is a limit here, and foreign borrowing may ease the burden by 
allowing consumption to be maintained at a satisfactory level 
through greater imports while productive capital formation 
proceeds; 

Clearly the pace set for attaining an industrial status will 
modify or aggravate the foregoing. A five-year programme or a 
ten-year programme will require more outside assistance per year 
to supplement domestic consumption than one extending over a 
quarter century. ^ A very poor country that endeavoured to 
industrialise at a very rapid rate would have to borrow enormous 
sums abroad or allow many of its people to die of starvation. 

Thus the question of how much foreign borrowing is ‘ ‘ neces¬ 
sary ” to assist in the industrialisation of economically backward 
areas has no easy answer. External factors set the technical 
possibilities, but the ability, and, above all, the willingness of 
people to put themselves on short rations will fix the practicable 
answer. 

Thus the road from lower to higher per capita incomes via in¬ 
dustrialisation has its obstacles. The nineteenth-century sequence 
will probably not be repeated. The State rather than the drive 
of private enterprise in pursuit of profits will determine the major 
features of industrial development in the (now) low-income areas. 
Domestic savings and investment, labour training and mobility, 
imports and exports, foreign borrowing and home finance will ^ 
guided by the visible hand of the State in the quest for higher 
incomes through industrialisation. Whether in the densely 
populated areas natality can be sufficiently held in check to permit 

I We use the phrase to supplement domestic consumption to cover all three 
difficulties (discussed above pp« 540-51) tending to create a shortage of foreign 
exchange. For, necessary imports can be paid for out of current exports by 
cutting home oohinxmption; if expmrts, instead of being allowed to fall as industriab 
isatlon proceeds, are in fact maintained this means a reduction in domestio 
consumption too. Foreign borrowing, therefore, is an alternative to a reduction 
in home consumption. 
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a trabBtaatial and stistamed gain in real incomes per capita cannot 
now be proTen or disproven. Certainly tbe attempt to pash 
industrialisation has a powerful drive from several sides. And 
sinoe real capital investment has the character it does, much of the 
investment undertaken will remain beyond any population 
crisis that may develop. In other words, the resulting capital 
goods and equipment will not be wiped out even though several 
millions should die of starvation either through miscalculation 
or too hurried a pace in the industrialisation programme. The 
next attempt thus will start from a higher plane. Consequently 
from a long-tenn point of view even an industrialisation programme 
that misfires is likely to have lasting benefits. But such a false 
start is only a possibility, not a forecast. 

NoEMAN S. BtrCHANAN 

Umveraity of California, 

Berkeley. 



ECONOMIC MODELS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
MR. KALDOR’S SYSTEM 

I. iNTBODtTCnON 

Thx disciusion in quantitative tenns of problems of gmieral 
economic policy, such as a policy for full emplo 3 mient which is 
occupying so many minds at the present time, requires a know- 
ledge of the interaction of transactions tiuroughout the economic 
system, and so brings into practical importance a certain type of 
economic model or representation. It would, we think, be 
generally agreed that the fundamental condition for success in 
maintaining “ full ” employment is that expenditure for current 
goods or additions to stocks of equipment and works of all 
kinds must equal the value of the output of the factors of pro¬ 
duction when they are “ fully ” employed. One may assent to 
this proposition without necessarily believing that this condition 
can be satisfied in practice by a policy which takes account only 
of aggregates and ignores the specia] problems of individual 
industries and areas. 

Given a definition of “ full ” employment and a level of prices 
and rates of remimeration, it is possible to calculate a potential 
national {ooduct defined as the value which would be produced 
by all the factors of production at this level of employment and 
prices, etc. On the eusumption that the current level of prices, 
etc., is chosen, the difference between the potential product and 
the current x>roduot will represent, as a first approximation, the 
additional expenditure required to achieve fhU employment. 
There are many different forms which this additional expenditure 
may take, but in framing a policy account mast be taken of the 
reactions which will be made by other parts of the economy to 
any change that is made. For example, if net capital formation 
is increased without a fall taking place in some other form of 
expenditure, the increase in incomes so generated will lead to a 
rise in consumption. The precise amount of this rise will depend 
on the reaction of the community to a rise in its income, and is 
summed up in the propensity to consume relation. It can only 
be determined by observation. 

The remaining sections of this paper are three in number. 
Section 11 deals briefly with the nature and use of economic 
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models. Section III sets out in symbolic tmrms the modd whioh 
appean to underlie Mr. Kiddor’s interesting and important tzeat- 
ment of the post-war employment problem in this country.^ 
In this section we confine oixraelves to the character of the model 
and the process of reasoning that leads to the numerical solutions 
reached by Mr. Kaldor. We are not concerned at all with tlm 
validity of the assumptions which lead to the assumed fixed 
v^ues of some of the variates, such as the potential national 
product. Finally, in the last section we consider some of the 
main problems, economic and statistical, arising out of the 
construction and use of models which seem to require further 
research. 

II. The Natueb and Use of Economic Models 

An economic model is a closed symbolic representation of the 
interaction ot certain economic phenomena. A certain number 
of variates, say n, are selected for study (the unknowns), and 
these are connected by an equal number of independent relation¬ 
ships (the basic equations). It is not essential that the model 
should cover the whole of an economic system (such as the 
interrelated world economy), but, if it does not, it represents a 
system of “ inside ” relationships which are subject to disturbance 
by variations from outside. Thus we may consider only one open 
economy, and take as given the factors in the rest of the world 
which operate on that country’s balance of payments. Or we 
may restrict the scope of the model still further, and interest our¬ 
selves in only a part of one economy, treating the remainder as 
outside influences which are given. In the example of the next 
section Mr. Kaldor is mainly interested in methods of securing 
full emplo 3 rment by fiscal measures and therefore treats many 
factors, such, for example, as capital formation, as outside tiiat 
part of the economic system which his model is intended to 
represent. 

But apart from restricting tire &ctent of the model, it is also 
possible to reetariot the degree to which any area selected is covered. 
Thus, in estimating the propensity to consiuue relation, we 
should probably be content to explain the major part of the 
variance of consumers’ expenditure and to regard the many 
small factors that accotmt for the remaining part of the variance 
as outside the system. The extent to which a model may be 
restricted and the degree to which it may be simplified depend 

* 8m Ajppeodix C of Sir 'Willikin Bevetidge’s FiM Ihmpliiymm* in a Frte 
(1M4), pp. S44-40I. 
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on tile purposes for which it is to be used. A model which is 
perfectly satis&otory for some purposes may be quite useless for 
others which involve the same variates. 

It is worth noting that the concepts and relationships chosen 
for the construction of a model are not given by nature, but are 
largely the invention of the investigator and depend on the way 
in which he thinks it profitable to represent experience. The 
most appropriate choice of variates and relationships with which 
to represent a variable system may only be invented after centuries 
of investigation, throughout which representations that firom the 
“ final ” point of view seem unnecessarily clumsy succeed in 
“ saving the phenomena.” ^ It even appesirs to be possible for 
distinct and seemingly incompatible representations to provide, 
within limits, a satisfactory account of observation. Indeed, 
some writers maintain that in principle any set of observations 
can be explained in an indefinitely large number of ways. It is 
largely an illusion based on taking existing concepts and theories 
for granted that enables us to talk as if variates and relationships 
exist in nature and are not simply one of many ways by means 
of which observations can be represented. 

Not much wiU be said here about the variates that enter into, 
economic models. In the example of the next section they are 
composed of transactions (receipts and payments) expressed in 
money terms and rates of taxation. For other purposes it may 
be necessary to introduce quantities of goods and services bought 
or sold, prices and interest rates, stocks of all kinds, and indeed 
any other variate, whether economic or not, which is closely 
associated with the subject-matter of the inquiry. 

More must be said on the nature of the relationships that 
are used in the model. These may take the form of (I) definitions, 
(II) institutional or behaviouristic equations, and (III) assump¬ 
tions. The last category may be further subdivided into (i) values 
ascribed to variates which enter the model but whose laws of 
variation do not form part of the model, and (ii) equilibrium 
conditions, for example that the budget deficit is zero, intro¬ 
duced in order to limit, either by hypothesis or with a view to 
intended policy, the field of variation of the model. Let us 
consider these different forms of relationship in greater detail. 

First, the freedom of a set of variates to vary independently 
may be restricted by the fact that some of the variates (such as 
the. elements of personal outlay) are so defined as to add up to 
another set of variates (the elements of personal income). AU 

* 8e« Footer Anahj/eit (1941), by SColsinger and ISamum, p. 7. 
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the d^nitioiu of the example in the next section are either of 
this form, depending essentiadly on the balancing property of 
individual accounts, or simply state, for example, that total 
saving is eqtial to the sum of the saving out of different t 3 q>e 8 of 
income. In other cases different forms of definition will arise, 
such as the obvious one that for any commodity the value bought 
(or sold) is equal to the quantity bought multiplied by the price. 

These relationships are nothing more than the definitions 
introduced by the investigator as a result of the concepts with 
which he works. They are largely independent of the economic 
system which is being studied, and contain no adjustable para¬ 
meters. They may be linear, as in the present case, or non-linear, 
as in the last example given above.* 

The second type of relationship is quite different, and repre¬ 
sents some aspect of the economic system studied. While it will 
be formulated as an hypothesis, and theory will suggest its general 
character, observations are capable of rejecting the hypothesis 
and, if it is not rejected, are needed to provide information on the 
numerical value of the adjustable parameters that enter into it. 
An example is the propensity to consume relation. This is a 
statement of the hypothesis that consumption depends on in¬ 
come. But in fact consumption, even for a whole community, 
may depend on other factors which are in principle independent 
of income, and even if it does not, may vary either a lot or a little 
with a given variation in income. Relationships of this kind 
involve adjustable parameters, and depend on observation for 
their validation. 

The third type of relationship is essentially a condition 
imposed by the investigator. Its purpose may be either to assign 
a value to a variate which enters into a model but is not deter¬ 
mined by it, or it may be to see what would happen if the model 
were to operate subject to certain constraints which for policy 
reasons it is desired to impose on the system of which the model 
is a representation. We shall meet both tyi>es of condition in 
the next section. 

A distinction must be drawn between static and. dynamic 
models. A static model is capable only of giving one value to 
each variate unless some of the conditions are changed firom 
outside. A dynamic model, on the other hand, shows the way in 
which a nitnation will develop if the model is edlowed to work 
without interference from outside. Models of the latter kind 

^ Kan«Iinear relAtionships may f^requently be closely approximated by a 
linear forxm See^ for example, SUOiaML TeHing tf Btuimst OycU Th$ori$§^ 
VoL It (1989), by Tinbergen, p. 80* 
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haTb been studied in eoonomios by Frisoh,^ Tinbergoa * and oihera,* 
and are usefol in principle for disoovraing the quantitative effects 
of different lines of policy when they are allowed to develop, Mid 
in finding out how far a proposed line of policy will lead evraitually 
to a steady-state position. The model of the next section is 
static, the numerical values attached to some of its variates 
being treated as independent of the changes that take place in 
others. 


III. Mb. Kaldob’s Modbi. 

This section is devoted to an exposition and discussion of the 
model which appears to underlie Mr. Kaldor’s work cited above. 
Its object is twofold. First it seems useful to set out in a precise 
way the basis of Mr. Kaldor’s valuable contribution to statistical 
economics, with the objects of understanding it more clearly, of 
being in a position to criticise it oonsixuctively and of seeing 
what alterations are needed if slightly different problems are to 
be solved. Second, it is the belief of the writers that models of 
this kind are about to assume considerable practical importance, 
since a statistical as opposed to an intuitive approsMsh to economic 
problems must inevitably make use of this kind of analysis. It is 
therefore important that the many technical problems, economic 
and statistical, should be fuUy discussed. Mr. Kaldor’s work 
offers a valuable example of the type of problem that arises, and 
many of the remarks which follow are not to be regarded as a 
criticism of what he has done, but rather as a survey of some of 
the improvements in available information and technique that 
need to be introduced if his approach is to be extended and 
refined. 

We shall now set out to the best of our ability (a) the symbols 
to be employed, (6) the structure of the relationships and (c) the 
numerical solutions and the steps in the reasoning. 

(a) The Symbols 

The symbols given below are used in this paper for the variable 
elements in the analysis. In general, the definitions adopted 

* See “ Propagation aad Impulse Problems in Dynamic Economics ” in 
Mconomic Esaays in Bonmvr Oushm Cassel (1933), pp. 171-206. 

' See Statittioed T s U il tg Buainta$-Oyds Theorie$, L A itvthod and iU 
AppUeatian to InvttimorU AetMty (1030). U. Buamets Oydt* in the Unittd 
atateo 0 / Amoriea 191MM2 (1030). 

* B.g., L, R. Klein, ivfaoae recent study of the United States economy has been 
oiroulated in mhOeegraphed form. 
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follow thooe giyen in the natiraal income White Paper,' altibioni^ 
there ate a few small differenoes. 

P ss rent of land and briildings, interest and profit arising in the 
private sector paid out to persons 
U — business saving 

0 — miscellaneous income from public property, etc. 

L = salaries 
W swages 

F s income of the armed forces 

Y s net national income at factor cost 
C s consumption at factor cost 

X s government expenditure on goods and services at fsctor 
cost 

V — private domestic capital formation at fector cost 
B — balance of payments 

N s national debt interest paid to the private sector of the 
economy 

T s other transfer payments (social income) 

8 s private saving “ at factor cost ”, excluding death duties 
D = direct tax accruals of the private sector, excluding death 
duties 

E s death duties 

I = indirect tax accruals of the private sector 
Z s net lending of public authorities 
Q = exports of goods and services at factor cost 
M = net income from overseas assets 
A = imports of goods and services 
A = proportionate change in the rate of direct taxation 
li = proportionate change in the rate of indirect taxation 

(b) The Structure of (he Bdationahifs 

In this section we set out the equations * wMch underlie the 
description of the various routes to full employment discussed 
by Mr. ICaldor. These are numbered, and the contribution of 

^ The iasne ouneat when Mr. Kaldor wee writing wee Cmd. 6520 (April 1944). 
The latest ieeae ie entitled Ineome and Eapendiivre of United Kingdom 

19>8-1046, Cmd. 6784 (April 1946). 

* Kot all the oonstante in the equations are given explioitly by Mr. Kaldor: 
In general, in equatims of Uie form y •• o -f t is given and a has had to be 
oaloulated firom tiie value of 6 and other figures expUoitly set out. Since 6 is 
usuidly given only to two rignifloant figures, it is not to be eaqieoted that the 
equations we have infetted finxn ttiese eonatante will eaetly reproduoe Mr. 
Xaldor’s results. 
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eaoh set of equations to the total number of variates and indepen¬ 
dent equations is stated. Equations (9) to (12) contribute only 
three independent equations, since if they are considered together 
with (1) one of them can be obtained by difference. 


Number 

of 

variates. 


Number 
of inde¬ 
pendent 
equations. 


I. Definitions. 

(2) 0 + X+V + B -F 

(3) r + N4-a?-(? + S + 

(4) D + E^-I + G + r + 

(5) C 4- ^ « B 

(6) tDi = D (i = (n 4- n), w, Z, tp and (/ 4- 1)) 

(7) SI| «/(t = (p4-n),w,Z,ti;,(/4-t)andg) 

(8) ZSi s= ^ (t = (p 4- n), u, 1, w and (/ 4-1)) 

37 

8 

n. Institutional equations. 

(9) P = 86 4- 0-28F 

(10) U^Q « - 706 4- 0-23F 

(11) L = 492 4- 013F 

(12) W +Y =127-h0*36F 

0 

3 

(13) ZJ,+, =(l-|-A)[-278 +0-36(r-hi^)l 

(14) D« = (1 -1- A) (- 20 + 0-3SU) 

(16) A = (1 + A) (- 60 + O-IOL) 

(16) jD, =(l + A)(-28-(-0 02jr) 

1 

4 

(17) = (1 + m) [61 4* 0-04 (P + N)] \ 

(18) i; «(1 4 -m) (2 4-0-0217) 1 

(19) It = (14- m) (60 + O-lOIr) 1 

(20) =(14- fi) (60 4- 0-146Tr) 

1 

4 

(21) + Z = - 167 4- 0-26 (P 4- JV - - /,+«) 

(22) Su « 0 4- 1*00 (17 - - /») 

(28) St «= - 63 4- 0-16 {L-Dt-- It) 

(24) 8^ « - 61 4" 0-10 (IT - D* -1*) 

0 

4 

(26) A « 74 4- 0-16F 

0 

1 

in. Assumptions. 

(26) Z « 90 

(27) P « 80 

(28) G ^ 40 

{20) M » 200 

(30) JV « 200 

(31) Q ^ 620 

(32) T « 276 

(33) F « 460 

(34) F « 6,176 

(86)D,+,« 0 

(36) I,+,« 40(14-#i) 

(37) ^ « 0 

(38) 4+, » 0 


13 


39 

87 


Two more equations are needed to close the S 3 ^tem, and it 
is in terms of the alternative possibilities hm% that tire different 
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routes to full employment axe defined. The oombinationB dis* 
onseed by Mr. E^addor are set out below : 


Route I. 

1 

n. 

Ila. 

m. 

ma. 

IV. 

(80) 

11^0 

(41) 

(42) 


(41) A 

(43) X « 800 


(42) » 0 

(48)X«800 


(o) The Nvmerical SoltUions 

In the last section we have attempted to reconstruct the form 
of Mr. Kaldor’s model; here we shall try to show step by step the 
way in which the conclusions follow from the model. Insofar as 
the numerical results obtained here agree with those origiaally 
given by Mr. Kaldor, we may conclude that the reconstruction 
is correct. One or two small difficulties will be found to arise, 
and these will be remarked on below. 

The line of approach is as follows. The potential net national 
income, T, is given independently of this analysis by (34). This 
value is then inserted in (9) to (12), and the following values are 
obtained for the shares going to the different factors of production. 
Where differences are trivial the figures in the book are given to 
avoid confusion. 

P = 1,636 
U + 0= 486 

L = 1,166 
W +F = 1,990 

7 = 6,176 


Next the other three main sets of institutional equations are 
simplified and reduced in number by first substituting for the 
different types of income in (13) to (16) and (17) to (20), and then 
substituting for the tax payments out of these incomes in (21) to 
(24). We now have tax payments and saving out of each type 
of income in terms of the rates of direct and indirect taxation 
(X and |x). When these equations for the different types of income 
are added and substituted in (6) to (8), we get three equations 
fundamental to the solution: 

(i) D = 622 (1 4- A) 

(u) I = 684 (1 + fi) 

(iii) S = 663 — 218X — 102(i 

Equation (3) may be re-written 
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Sub8titttti<m tot t>he tenn in bracketa £ram (4) giTies 
8 = iT~C-X)-Z 

and substitating from (2) for the term in brackets again, we get 

(iv) /S = F + B - Z, 

an identity that, owing to equations (2S) and (6) and assumptions 
(33) and (34) yields 

(v) Z = 330 - S 

Combination of (iii) and (t) enables Z to be written in terms of 
X and n, and substituting in (4) from this for Z, for D and I (from (i) 
and (ii)) and for E, 0, N and T (from (26), (28), (30) and (32)) we 
can express X also in terms of A and ijl. 

The two resulting equations : 

(vi) Z = - 223 + 218A + 102fi 
and (vii) X = 1,084 + 304A + 682fi 

contain four variates, two of which are determined by each of the 
alternative pairs of equations of equilibrium. Solution of the 
equations gives values for the other two, and the remaining 
variates 2), I, E, C and S can easily be found by substitution. 

For convenience of reference the numerical results given by 
the equations are given below in tabular form. 


Route 

I. 

II. 

Ila. 

III. 

nia. 

rv. 

Variate 

A 

0 

0*70 

1-02 

- 0-32 

0 

1*66 

fi 

0 

0-70 

0 


- 0*49 

- 1-35 

Z 

- 223 

0 

0 

- 326 

- 273 

0 

X 

1,084 

1,701 

1,395 


800 

800 

D 

522 

886 

1,056 

355 

522 

1,386 

I 

684 

1,161 

684 

465 

350 

- 241 

0 

3,761 

3,143 

3,460 

4,044 

4,045 

4,045 

S \ 

553 

330 

330 

6S6 

603 

330 


It will be seen that in most oases the figures are not very 
different from those given by Mr. Kaldor, and, as explained 
above, exact correspondence is not to be expected in view of 
rounding-off errors. An exception to this general statement is 
that the values for A (though not those for fi) given above would 
appear to show greater differences from those obtained by Mr. 
Kaldor than can be explained by such errors. Mr. Kaldor has 
0*66 and 0*94 for routes II and Ila respectively, where we have 
0*70 amd 1-02. On the other hand, our answers for the other 
variates are similar to Mr. Kaldor’s. The main explanation for 
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tijHBse disarapaaoMB lies in tlw &ot' that, despite the statements 
in paragraph 17, death duties have beeu treated exactly like other 
direct taxes. This means that equations (21) and (26) become 

(21a) 8,^n = - 236 + 0-26 {P + N - E - - J,^n) 

and (26a) = 90 (1 + A). 

It is also understood that in Mr. Kaldor’s calculations the indirect 
taxes entering into equation (36) were assumed constant so that 
for this equation there must be substituted 

(36a) 7/+, = 40. 

These changes require that the derived equations for Z and 
X be altered to 

(via) Z = — 233 + 241A + 102jt* 

(viia) X = 1,094 + 371A + 642/x 
with the following effect on E and the variates listed above. 


Route 

I. 

II. 

Ila. 

III. 

Ilia. 

IV. 

Variate 

A 

0 

0*68 

0-07 

-0*32 

0 

1*68 

ft 


0*68 

0 

-0-32 


-1*70 

Z 

-233 ! 

0 

0 

-343 

-288 

0 

X 

1,094 1 

1,714 

1,453 

800 


800 

• D 

522 

877 


354 

522 

1,401 

I 

684 

1,121 

684 

477 

335 

-488 

C 

3,751 

3,131 

3,392 

4,045 

4,045 

4,125 

s 

563 

330 


673 

618 

330 

E 


151 

177 

61 

90 

242 


A comparison of this table with the results given by Mr. 
Kaldor in paragraph 23 shows a fairly close agreement. A com¬ 
parison of the two tables given here shows that the alternative 
sets of assumptions as to the form of equations (21), (26) and (36) 
lead to similar results except in oases where the policy pursued 
involves a large change in rates of taxation. This is especially 
the case in route IV. 

IV. Pbobijuis AmsiNa ebom Models 

The following brief discussion of the problems arising in this 
field 1 may perhaps conveniently be grouped under questions of 
interpretation and those of estimation. The former are mainly 
problems for the economist, the latter for the statistician. 

^ For a more detailed treatnmit of some of the problema arising in Mr. 
Kaldor's model and its American ooimteiparts, see Model-Building Fiscal 
Policy/* by A* O. Hart, In Americtm Economic VoL XXXY, No. 4, Sep¬ 

tember Ifm, pp. 581<^58. 
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(a) Prdblma of IrUerpretaHon 

(1) Models of the kind discussed aboTe are static tuid partild, 
being concerned principally with the responses of the economic 
system to changes in the sphere of fiscal policy. Equations of 
types (1) and (II) (definitions and behaviouristio equations) 
determine the unknown values of the variates except insofor as 
this is done by equations of type (III) (assumptions). Once deter¬ 
mined, these values cannot change except as the result of a further 
change in the assumptions; they are stable equilibrium values. 
Granted that the assumptions are all capable of being realized 
simultaneously, the model provides a means of finding a valid 
approximation to the implied values of the remaimng variates. 

(2) It is not always obvious that the assumptions are all 
capable of being reah'zed simultaneously. For this to be so there 
must be some further relationships capable of determining the 
assumed variates in the manner assumed either as a result of the 
automatic working of the system or as a result of policy decisions 
of a kind not introduced into the system itself. 

This situation arises with particular force in the present 
instance in the case of private capital formation. It does not 
seem reasonable to assume a given level of private capital forma¬ 
tion independently of the level of, say, expenditure by public 
authorities on goods and services or of direct taxation. This 
difficulty, arising essentially out of the difficulty of introducing 
the variates controlling capital formation quantitatively into the 
model, can to some extent be avoided by working out the 
implications of the model on several different assumptions as to 
the level of capital formation. Where this is done it is desirable 
that a view should be expressed as to which assumption is thought 
to be most compatible with each of the different routes to full 
employment. This involves saying something about relation¬ 
ships or policy decisions or both which lie outside the mod^ itself. 
In this way incomplete information which cannot conveniently • 
be used for extending the model can be brought to bear on the 
final statement of the probable outcome of alternative policies. 

(3) While the type of model under discussion provides a stable 
equilibrium solution, it' perha)p9 comes closer in practice to 
giving a first approximation to the short-term position. The 
reason for this is that many of the parameters in the equations 
of type (II) are based on the evidence of data for the period before 
the war the variations in which were dominated by deviations 
from equilibrium. This is frequently the case even where the 
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estimates of the parameters are not based on regression analysds, 
sinoe in these cases also it appears th 9 >t the values are intended to 
reflect relationships when the variates deviate from stable values. 
At the same time these relationships are fitted into a system in 
which some of the variates— e.g,, national income—are fixed at a 
certain level. Under such conditions of stability, relationships, 
like the propensity to save, would probably take on a form 
different from that which could be observed over a period of 
instability. In other words, the marginal propensity to save might 
be much smaller if the public expected stable conditions than it 
was in a period when all their experience led them to expect that 
conditions would be highly variable. 

(4) It may be noted in passing that the equations are normally 
treated as exact equations, although they are, of course, only 
approximate. As a consequence the answers obtained represent 
hypothetical projections based on the assumption that the usual 
disturbances are not present, rather than forecasts of the most 
probable values to be expected.^ 

(5) Just as we considered under (2) variates that enter the 
model explicitly, but whose value is determined by assumption, so 
in any model there will necessarily be a number of variates 
similar in kind to those included which dojnot enter the model at 
all. This is true in the present case of such variates as interest 
rates, prices and the quantity of money and other financial 
claims. The uses of the model are therefore restricted to situa* 
tions in which these other variates are irrelevant, except where 
it can be assumed that they can be controlled through policies 
which need not be specified. 

(b) Problems of Estimation 

(1) Model-building, in a degree that varies from country to 
country, comes up against the inadequacy of existing statistical 
material. Since the models are principally an aid to clear and 
consistent thinking, it is not a valid criticism that in part they 
involve guesswork. Indeed, it is essential in this kind of work to 
make the best use of all information available, however obtained, 
rather than to restrict oneself to that part of the field which can 
be covered by highly accurate estimates. The corollary of this 
is that a point will usually come at which the investigator has to 
warn the reader that certain estimates have had to be made to 

1 For an eJUiboration of this point see “ The Probability Approach in Econo- 
metrios,” by T. Haavelmo, espeoiaUy pp, 55-9. This paper appeared as a supple¬ 
ment to JSconometrica, volume 12, July 1944. 

No. 224. —^VOL. LVi. 


HB 
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complete the story, but that further information is needed before 
reliable results can be obtained. In many cases it will happen 
that broad estimates are good enough, and that no practical 
difference would be made by further refinement. For example, 
in estimating revenue &om direct taxes in the United Kingdom 
it appears to be important to know how income is divided between 
earnings from work and property, but of comparatively minor 
importance to know the composition of these two classes, 

(2) Of the methods available for estimating past relation¬ 
ships the most important is regression analysis of time series. 
The difficulties here, fully recognised by Mr. Kaldor, arise partly 
from lack of data, partly in formulating the relationships in the 
system and partly in interpretation and testing significance.^ 
An example occurs in the estimation of the factor shares from 
total money income. The conclusions are considerably affected 
by whether or not the experience of the war period is included. 
In one way it seems more reasonable to work with peace-time 
experience, but against this there must be set the fact that if 
war-time experience is omitted a very considerable degree of 
extrapolation is involved and also a significant jump from 
immediate post-war experience. 

(3) A less obvious problem arises from the fact that we are 
here dealing with a system of relationships. It can be shown 
that, where in such a case the coefficients in all the equations of 
type (II) are estimated from regression equations based on the 
method of least squares, bias will in general be introduced into 
the estimates of the coefficients if each equation is treated on its 
own. It would be inappropriate here to do more than mention 
this problem and refer to the growing literature on the subject.* 

(4) A problem of a different kind arises where the parameters 
in a relationship have to be estimated in circumstances in which 
some sort of average relationship can be obtained, but nothing 
is known from observation of changes in the relationship at 
different levels of one of the variates. An example in the present 
case is the propensity to save relationship. Here it is recognised 
that from theoretical considerations it is to be expected that the 

^ For a more detailed discussion on some of these problems see ** The Analysis 
of Market Demand,** by R. Stone, m vol. CVIII, Pts. III-IV, 1945, pp. 

286-382, especially sections 2 and 3. 

* See, for example, ** The Statistical Imphcations of a System of Simultaneous 
Equations,** by T. Haavelmo, in Econom&trica, vol. II. January 1943, pp. 1-12, and 
Statistical Estimation of Simultaneous Economic Relt^ions,** by T. Koopmans, 
in Journal of the American Statistical Association, vol. 40, December 1945, pp. 
448-66. 
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partial deiiTative of saving with respect to income is probably 
an inco^asing function of income. This being so it would 
desirable to recognise this fact in the relationship used except in 
so far as the anidysis is intended either as a piue illustration or as 
an indication of what would be the outcome under conditions in 
which the adjustment required was the least that was at all 
plausible. It may be objected that to invent plausible coefficients 
is to introduce the personal factor too prominently into the 
analysis, but in fact it is only to recognise that available observa¬ 
tions must be supplemented by considerations of theory and 
judgement. 

(5) The question discussed in the preceding paragraph is really 
only one aspect of the problem of new situations. In projecting 
past experience into the future one can only assume that the future 
will be like the past in the relevant particulars, except in so far 
as there is evidence of dissimilarities. One aspect of the matter 
which seems likely to be important, and which is common to a 
number of branches of applied economics, is the change introduced 
during the war by the considerable shift in the distribution of 
disposable income. Here is a subject on which more light is 
needed both in this connection and for study of the demand for 
individual commodities. 


Department of Applied Economics, 
Cambridge. 

London. 


Riohabd Stonb 
E. F. Jacksoh 



THE SOCIAL SECURITY MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


The social security movement in India had been extremely 
slow in the period preceding the outbreak of World War II—so 
much so that no attempt has yet been made to trace its course and 
study the nature of its progress. But the period of the World 
War II witnessed a rapid progress of the movement; and what has 
been accomplished recently, especially since 1943, far exceeds the 
measure of realisation during the first forty-two years of the 
present century. It is only by looking back from the present 
heights that the growth of the movement in the early period, 
modest as it has been, becomes perceptible and submits itself to a 
connected historical treatment. A perusal of its development in 
the earlier stages is highly valuable, if only because it will make 
possible a correct appraisal of its swift progress during the last 
three years, as also of its future possibilities. The recent achieve¬ 
ment, though stiU far behind the ideal position, is very gratifying 
when it is seen against the indifierent landscape of the earlier 
decades. But in the general atmosphere of considerable discontent 
that prevails in India, a gulf between the actual and the ideal is 
liable to be unfavourably interpreted; and it is necessary to put 
the recent progress of the movement in proper perspective with 
regard to the past as well as the future. 

We may study the growth of the social security movement in 
India in the following four periods : (I) Pre-1918 Period : Period 
of Inactivity; (II) Inter-War Period (1918-1939): Period of 
Agitation; (III) Second World War Period (1939-1945) : Period 
of Rapid Plan-Making; and (IV) Post-War Period (1946- ) : 

Period of Action. 


I 

Pbe-1918 Pebiod : Period of Inactivity 

2. Though the first sickness insurance law in the world which 
heralded the advent of social security was passed as early as June 
15, 1883, the social security movement in India began nearly half 
a century later. It may be said to have begun, in the strict sense 
of the term, in March 1928, when the Indian Legislative Assembly 
considered the question of the ratification of the two draft 
Conventions and one Recommendation relating to sickness 
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insuranoe, which the International Labour Conference had 
passed at its Tenth Session in 1927. The late beginnii^ of the 
movement in India is not surprising. Social security as a measure 
of income-maintenance was originally designed to help the 
industrial worker, and though in theory its scope has now been 
widened so as to be co-terminous with the population as a whole, 
save perhaps the idle rich, it stUl continues to be confined mainly 
to industrial workers in a majority of the progressive countries 
of the world, U.S.S.B. and New Zealand being notable exceptions. 
Mechanised industriahsation in India, the origin of which can be 
traced as far back as 1838, when the first cotton mill was started 
near Calcutta, made progress in any appreciable measure much 
later than in the West; and it was therefore natural that the 
movement of social security should begin in the former con¬ 
siderably later than in the highly industrialised countries of to-day. 
In fact, the statutory regulation and protection of Indian labour 
began in the modern sense mainly after World War I. Before 
this date the important labour laws that had been passed were the 
Indian Factories Act, the Indian Mines Act, the Workmen’s 
Breach of Contract Act, the Tea District Emigration Act, the 
Madras Planters’ Act, and so forth, which were of a primitive 
nature, and were found unsatisfactory in several respects. The 
important and usefid laws that now constitute the Indian Labour 
Code came in the wake of peace established after the cessation 
of the 1914-18 hostilities and of the formation of the International 
Labour Organisation (which gave a new speed to the statutory 
protection of labour throughout the world), as witness the Indian 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923, the Indian Mines Act of 
1923, the Indian Boilers Act of 1923, the Indian Trade Unions Act 
of 1926, the Trade Disputes Act of 1929, the Indian Children 
(Pledging of Labour) Act of 1933, the Indian Dock Labourers’ 
Act of 1934, the Payment of Wages Act of 1936, the Employment 
of Children Act of 1938, and a series of valuable labour laws 
passed by several Indian Provinces. In such a set-up of limited 
industrial progress, when the problem of industrial labour was 
neither prominent nor pressing in the eyes of the Government and 
the public, and was eclipsed by other more important issues, and 
when, indeed, the theory and practice of social security in the 
world were in infancy, the social security movement could not 
possibly take root and thrive. The period preceding 1918 is 
therefore conspicuous by the complete absence of emy social 
security movement in India. 
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Inteb-Wab Pebiod (1918-1939): Pebiod of Agitatiob 

3. The inter-war period saw considerable industrialisation of 
the country, resulting in an appreciable increase in the number of 
factory workers. The labour problems began to receive attention 
on the part of the authorities and the public. The international 
standards set by the International Labour Organisation made 
India realise the grave deficiencies in her system of labomr 
regulation and protection, and efforts were made to remove them 
as far as possible. Organisation among workers also grew up, 
and they began to make a demand for the amelioration of theii* 
conditions. Attempts now began to make some provision for 
the so-called social contingencies; and though the approach was 
not always of the nature of social insurance, nor was it of 
a unified and comprehensive character, the social security 
movement did certainly begin to take root. Several competent 
bodies, oflS.cial and non-official, thought of social insurance as a 
measure to provide against social contingencies, and if they did 
not in all cases recommend its immediate introduction in India, 
it was mainly because in their opinion the time was not opportune 
for such a step. The protection provided during this period 
against some of the social risks fell, in all cases, short of social 
insurance status. 

4. The first social contingency against which provision was 
made during the inter-war period was “ employment injuries.” 
During the first period of our survey compensation could be 
claimed under the Fatal Accidents Act of 1855 by the heirs of the 
workers dying as a result of industrial accidents. But nothing 
could be claimed in case of non-fatal injures; and even in the case 
of fatal accidents factory-owners could be held responsible for 
compensation only if the accidents were caused by their own 
personal negligence. The ignorance and illiteracy of the workers, 
their poverty, the fear of unemployment arising out of their 
taking an action against their employers, and such other factors 
further curtailed the benefits of this Act. Efforts made to improve 
matters in this regard in 1884 and 1910 proved futile; and it was 
only in the aftermath of World War I, vdien a wave of industrial 
strikes overtook the country, that the question of workmen's 
compensation was seriously taken up. As a stop-gap measure a 
better provision was inserted in the Indian Factories Act on this 
subject at the time of its amendment in 1922; but a Workmen’s 
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Compensation Bill was introduced in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly only one year later, and became an Act in that very year. 

This Act is generally regarded in India as the first social 
insurance measure to be introduced in the country. The notion 
is, however, incorrect. The provision made thereunder is not of 
the nature of social insurance; and this, indeed, is the root cause 
of many of the defects from which it has been found to suffer in 
actual practice. This Act places the liability of compensating 
the worker in respect of industrial accidents und diseases on the 
employer alone; and does not involve an element of commercial 
insurance, much less of social insurance. There seems to be no 
valid reason why the employer should be made to bear the cost 
of compensation in its entirety when in many cases he could not 
have prevented the occurrence of the accident, and why it should 
not be covered, like any other social risk, in a tripartite manner. 
So long as this feature continues, the tendency on the part of the 
employers to evade the employment injuries liability is bound 
to persist. 

6. The second contingency against which provision was made 
during this period was maternity. But whereas the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was an all-India piece of legislation passed by 
the Indian Legislature, maternity benefit legislation was passed 
by certain Provincial Legislatures only. The Presidency of 
Bombay was the first to pass a Maternity Benefit Act, in 1929; 
and the Central Province adopted the measure in 1930. The 
Royal Commission on Labour, while reporting in 1931, expressed 
approval of these measures and observed that ‘‘ the time is ripe 
for the introduction of legislation throughout India making a 
maternity benefit scheme compulsory in respect of women 
permanently employed in industrial establishments on full-time 
processes ” (Report, p. 263). They endorsed the idea of applying 
the social insurance principle to maternity, but opined that in the 
absence of a sickness insurance scheme the operation of a maternity 
benefit insurance scheme would be disproportionately costly, and 
therefore impracticable. They did not face the question whether 
the legislation should be passed on a provincial or an all-India 
basis, which we believe was very relevant at that stage. 
However, the examples of Bombay and C.P. were soon followed 
by a number of other Provinces, and such legislation was in force 
in Sind, Ajmer-Merwara, Madras, Delhi and U.P. by the end 
of the period under survey. This legislation also follows the 
principle of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of placing the 
Uability for compensation or benefit solely on employers, with 
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the result that it has been foimd to be as much defective in 
practice. It has also been often designated in India as a social 
insurance measure, which it is not. 

6. The third measure that was adopted during this period was 
Chapter VIII of the Motor Vehicles Act of 1939, whereby pro¬ 
vision was made for the compensation of the members of the public 
dying or receiving bodily injury by the use of motor vehicles in a 
public place. The Act itself came into force on July 1, 1939, but 
the enforcement of its provisions concerning third-party liability 
insurance (Chapter VIII) was put off till July 1, 1943. In 1943, 
however, the war was in full swing, and there were several diffi¬ 
culties in the way of the enforcement of this Chapter; hence its 
enforcement was once again postponed till July 1, 1946. 
According to this measure, all the motor-owners must take third- 
party risk insurance policies from private insurers as a condition 
precedent to the use of their vehicles in a public place. This 
legislative measure is a step further towards the road of social 
insurance, as it employs the principle of commercial insurance 
to risk coverage, as against the principle of employers* liability. 
Moreover, it is not conlBned to industrial workers alone, but covers 
the population as a whole, which is significant. Finally, it 
does not cover an industrial risk, but a non-industrial accident 
risk, and is therefore a beginning in an entirely new direction. 
However, the coverage of accidents, industrial and non-industrial, 
through the device of social insurance is an essential ingredient 
of a complete system of social security; and this measure falls 
short of the social security status. 

7. But while none of the three schemes discussed above 
reaches the level of‘social insurance, they certainly did prepare the 
ground for the application of this principle thereto in the near 
future. They may therefore be regarded as representing the 
agitation that was quietly going on in India for the establishment 
of a social security system. In addition to them, efforts were made 
to frame and introduce a health insurance scheme for the industrial 
workers during the period under survey. This question, as 
observed earlier, first arose in India in 1928. The Government 
of India then came to the conclusion that conditions were not 
favourable for the introduction of health insurance in India; 
but they expressed their full sympathy with the suggestion, and 
were anxious that such a scheme should be introduced as early 
as suitable conditions arose or could be created. They therefore 
approached the Provincial Governments with a view to obtain¬ 
ing their views on the subject. Several Provincial Governments 
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appointed committees to go into the question, but their reports 
were generaUy unsatisfactory, as were the replies of the Provincial 
Governments. They mentioned several difficulties in the way, 
but their chief ground for opposition was the likely repercussions 
of the measure on their purses. 

However, the Royal Commission on Labour which reported 
in 1931 did not regard these difficulties as so serious as to forbid 
the preparation of a suitable scheme, and made some valuable 
suggestions in this regard. The most important issue in this 
connection has been the collection of the morbidity statistics, 
which do not exist in an adequate quantity in India, and are not 
in any case of a suitable character. They therefore recommended 
that a few employers should agree to make experiments in the 
granting of sickness benefits and maintain records of their 
experience. Statistics collected by those organisations which 
already have sickness insurance schemes of their own in operation 
should also be secured. After adequate statistical material has 
been collected, the question of framing schemes should-be referred 
to a carefuUy selected formal committee, who might be instructed 
to examine the material and to make recommendations for the 
institution, if and where possible, of definite schemes. Such 
schemes could operate on the basis of single establishments where 
these were large enough, and small establishments might be 
combined for the purpose. By the time the statistical material 
has been collected it may be possible for a more complete scheme 
to be devised. They also provided a rough and tentative health 
insurance scheme. Theirs was the first health insurance scheme 
to be prepared in India; and though it was never put into 
practice, it certainly helped to give to the matter a more practical 
outlook. 

The Government of India, however, decided to handle the 
problem from the statistical end, and took steps to prepare 
questiomiaires and forms for the collection of morbidity statistics 
and for the preparation of cards recording the case-history of 
workers, with the assistance of the appropriate authority in 
England. But the experience cards were found to be too com¬ 
plicated to be easily followed in India, and this line of approach 
was abandoned. They then resolved to follow the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Royal Commission, and suggested to the Provinces 
that an actual scheme of health insurance might be introduced in 
individual establishments. But the reaction of the Provinces 
was again discouraging and unsympathetic; and the Govemmmit 
of Inffia came to the conclusion in May 1937 that there was an 
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absence of any real demand for health insurance on the part of the 
Provincial Governments and employers, and indeed of workers if 
they were to be asked to contribute. 

About a year afterwards, in April 1938, the Cawnpore Labour 
Enquiry Committee, which was appointed to examine and report 
on the conditions of life and work of workers employed in Cawn¬ 
pore factories, supported the introduction of health insurance, 
and declared that the difficulties in its way could be surmounted 
and that the scheme could be worked. It thus gave moral support 
to the repeated efforts of the Government of India to get a scheme 
of health insurance prepared and introduced in the country. 
Nothing more was, however, done in this regard till the outbreak 
of World War II. But the agitation for health insurance was 
carried to such a point that it came to fruition in the following 
period. 

8. Attention was also paid during the inter-war period to the 
problem of unemployment insurance for industrial workers. 
The Bombay Strike Enquiry (Fawcett) Committee, which was 
appointed on October 13, 1928, to go into the causes of the strike 
that had recently taken place in Bombay, with a view to find out 
a basis of settlement, considered the question of unemployment 
resulting from the adoption of efficiency schemes, and recommended 
a scheme for the payment of a gratuity to a worker amounting to 
four weeks’ or six weeks’ wages, according to his length of service, 
out of an “ Out-of-work Donation Fimd ” to be formed on a 
voluntary basis by employers’ and workers’ contributions. 
This scheme was, however, purely voluntary, and it is not sur¬ 
prising that practically no action was taken along this line. The 
Royal Commission on Labour, which was next to consider the 
matter, also declared that an unemployment insurance scheme 
could not be worked in India, mainly because the large labour 
turnover and migratory character of Indian labour made the risk 
incalculable. Consequently they endorsed the recommendation 
of the Fawcett Committee as regards unemployment caused by 
rationalisation, and recommended the extension of the famine 
relief scheme to cover general unemployment. The latter con¬ 
sisted in providing such work as slum clearance and road con¬ 
struction to the imemployed workers at a subsistence wage during 
a period of general unemployment. No action was, however, 
taken along these lines; and the appearance of suitable circum¬ 
stances was awaited when the question of unemployment insurance 
might be appropriately tackled. The case for old age pension 
insurance also received little consideration and support. The 
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Royal Oommission did not consider the issue at all, while the 
Cawnpore Labour Enquiry Committee merely recommended a 
oimtributory provident fund scheme. 

9. From the point of view of the actual achievement of social 
security ideals, the above survey provides a disappointing picture. 
Legal provision was made against employment injuries throughout 
India, and against maternity in certain Provinces only; but in 
both the principle of employers* liability was adopted, and that of 
social insurance was not applied. In the sphere of third-party 
risks arising out of the use of motor vehicles in a public place, 
the scheme that was prepared failed to apply the principle of sooiid 
insurance, and was handled merely as a branch of commercial 
insurance. Even so, this was not introduced. Some attention 
was certainly paid to health insurance, but the efforts of the 
Government of India did not succeed. Unemployment and old 
age pension insurance received little attention, and in no case did 
it rise to the level of social security, the general feeling being 
that the time was not ripe for their introduction. But an agitation 
for social insurance schemes had been created. The spadework 
done during this period served to help further growth in this line 
during the next period, the period of World War II, which 
achieved in the sphere of social security in India what the first 
four decades of the present century entirely failed to do. 

Ill 

World War II (1939-1946): Period of Rapid Plak-Makiko 

10. The commencement of hostilities did not immediately 
improve the social security outlook in India. The tempo and 
character of progress witnessed in the preceding period continued 
almost unchanged for no less than three years till 1942, and 
libthing outstanding was done. At this stage the movement 
received great inspiration and encouragement from the work being 
done in some foreign countries in this coimection. The publica¬ 
tion of the Beveridge Report on British Social Insurance and 
Allied Services in 1942, of the Wagner-Murray-DingeU Bill in 
U.S.A. in 1943, of Marsh Plan (Report on Social Security) in 
Canada and so forth inspired the Government of India to march on 
the road of progress. Feverish talks regarding the building up of 
the Indian economy anew also stimulated activity in this line. 
The period of war witnessed rapid and revolutionary changes on all 
sides, and it was psyohologioally possible for India to take a 
path-breaking step in regard to social security. Considerable 
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progress in industrialisation had also been made, and the 
problems of labour had begun to loom large, so that when ♦the 
question of social security was taken up, it found support from 
all directions. The substantial growth of the social security 
movement in India therefore commenced from the year 1943, 
when Professor B. P. Adarkar was appointed to frame a scheme of 
health insurance for the industrial workers of India. 

11. Before 1943 the question of health insurance continued 
to be tossed hither and thither, now to elicit the willingness of the 
various interests involved in the matter, now to decide precedence 
between the obtaining of morbidity statistics and the introduction 
of an experimental scheme. When the First Conference of Labour 
Ministers met at New Delhi in January 1940 the Government of 
India brought the question of health insurance before it and the 
following conclusion was reached : 

The idea of a sickness benefit fund (is) appropriate and 
further action may be considered after the Government of 
India have ascertained how far employers and labour are 
willing to contribute compulsorily to the fund. 

This resolution, though rathei indifferent, enabled the issue 
to be handled de novo. The reports of the two important labour* 
enquiry committees appointed by the Governments of Behar and 
Bombay appeared at this stage, and lent the weight of their 
authority to the necessity for an early introduction of health 
insurance in India. The latter handled the issue from a very 
practical angle. It deprecated the whole host of difficulties that 
had been pointed out time and again as being in the way of the 
introduction of health insurance in India, and actually prepared a 
tentative health insurance scheme for introduction in the Bombay 
textile industry, which was the second scheme to be prepared in 
India. But this scheme was very rough, and even incomplete, and 
was only suggestive. Before it could be introduced it required con¬ 
siderable study and work in several important directions which the 
Committee was not expected to do and could not possibly do for 
want of time and expert assistance. The Bombay Government 
did not act along the recommended lines, and the Government of 
India, who later examined this scheme with a view to its intro¬ 
duction in the whole of India, found it, among other things, too 
complicated. 

Only a few months after the publication of these reports a 
Labour Ministers’ Conference met again in January 1941. By 
this time the atmosphere had become more favourable for the 
consideration of the proposal. The Provineial Governments 
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realised the need for the scheme, and considered the time suitable 
for its introduction. Workers were anxious to have the scheme 
in operation as early as possible and were prepared to contribute. 
Employers also sympathised with the idea and were not, on 
principle, against the idea of their contribution. The Govern¬ 
ment of India declared that it was not necessary to postpone the 
matter till after the war. Consequently, the Conference went into 
the whole question with readiness on all sides, and came to the 
conclusion that a preliminary actuarial examination should be 
undertaken, and that in the light of such an enquiry a scheme 
should be framed involving contributions from employers and 
workers and in no case from the Government. The actuarial 
examination, it was suggested, should be confined to a few specified 
industries. 

The Second Labour Ministers’ Conference had evidently 
handled the matter from the wrong end, because morbidity 
statistics in India are conspicuous by their absence and no actuarial 
examination could possibly yield any useful result. It was 
subsequently realised that while it is true that a scheme 
should be framed on actual morbidity statistics, the latter can 
come into existence only after a scheme has actually been in 
operation for some time. It was thus a hen-and-egg puzzle, and 
the problem was which should come first. The then Government 
Actuary, Mr. J. H. Thomets, opined, and very rightly, that it 
would be better to frame an actual scheme of health insurance on 
intelligent guesswork and give it a trial; later, when statistics had 
been collected and the scheme itself had worked for some time, it 
could be subsequently developed so as to be fit for application to 
the industry as a whole. This point of view was placed before the 
Third Labour Ministers’ Conference in 1942, and a tentative 
scheme was also prepared by the Labour Department in this 
regard, mainly to provoke discussion. 

The Third Labour Ministers’ Conference decided that the 
State should guarantee an interest-free loan to the Fund to meet 
any budgetary deficit that might arise, to be repaid when there was 
a surplus; and that the scheme should in the first instance be 
appli^ to cotton and jute textiles and heavy engineering industries. 
It was further proposed that a small Committee of about three 
experts, including an actuary from the office of the Superintendent 
of Insumnce, should be appointed to draw up a detailed scheme. 
This was accepted by the Government of India, with this difference, 
that they entrusted the work to an officer on special duty, who was 
to be assisted by the office of the Superintendent of Insurance and 
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a Panel of Advisers representing the employers and workers. In 
aooordanoe with this decision, they appointed in March 1948 
Professor B. P. Adarkar a special officer to frame a scheme of 
health insurance for the industrial workers. It was thus after a 
series of earnest efforts, covering a period from 1928 to 1946, that 
the Government of India succeeded in taking definite steps for 
the preparation of a complete and full-fledged health insurance 
scheme from the angle of its actual introduction in the country. 

Professor B. P. Adarkar devoted about a year and a half to the 
preparation of his scheme, which he submitted to the Government 
of India on August 15, 1944. The Adarkar Scheme of Health 
Insurance is the flrst complete scheme belonging to the category 
of social insurance : it is the opening chapter of the history of 
social insurance in India. It is in full accord with the peculiar 
conditions of Indian labour, and incorporates the latest health 
insurance ideas of a theoretical and practical nature in so far as they 
suit India. It has been warmly welcomed by all the interests 
involved in the matter. 

During the course of his Report, Professor Adarkar also 
examined, exhaustively and critically, the working of the Indian 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and Maternity Benefit Acts, which 
are indeed borderline cases, and made a strong case for merging 
them in a unified system of health, maternity and employment 
injuries insurance. This Report was submitted for examination 
by two I.L.O. experts—^Messrs. M. Stack and R. Rao—^who were 
invited by the Government of India for the purpose, who not only 
almost wholly endorsed the recommendations of Professor 
Adarkar, but also expressed their agreement with him in regard 
to the provision of an integrated system of health, maternity and 
emplo 3 raient injuries insurance scheme. They modified his 
scheme so ae to include in it the coverage of these two social risks 
as well. The modified Adarkar Scheme has already been discussed 
by the representatives of the Government of India with the various 
interests involved in the matter, and it has also been revised in 
the light of these discussions. The shape that it will ultimately 
take will remain a matter of speculation till an Act has been 
passed, which in all probability will soon be done. Compared to 
the background of the social security movement in India up to 
1942, it is a remarkable achievement. 

12. The above scheme covers factory labour only. Mine 
labour does not enjoy in India the same degree of statutory pro* 
teotion as is enjoy^ by factory labour. It was therefore a 
step in the right direction that the Government of Tndifl, passed 
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the Mines Maternity Benefit Act in 1941, whereby leave and cash 
benefit are given by the employer to the pregnant female worker 
for a certain period before and after child-birth. The Govern¬ 
ment of India went even further four years later, and took steps 
to apply the social insurance principle in this sphere. Professor 
B. P. Adarkar has also prepared a scheme of maternity insurance 
for mine labour in India; and it is hoped that the relevant legisla¬ 
tion in this regard will soon be passed. 

13. The problem of social security for maritime labour in 
India had gone by default in the pre-war period; and it is a matter 
of gratification that steps have now been taken in this direction 
as well. Before the war about 200,000 persons from India were 
employed as seamen, a figure which rose by no less than 50% 
during the war. The utter absence of social security for them was 
a matter of great hardship to them. It is therefore timely that, 
at the instance of the Government of India, Professor Adarkar 
has also made a social security scheme for Indian seamen. While 
full details of this scheme are still lacking, it is understood that it 
covers sickness, unemployment, injury and old age. The scheme 
was considered some time ago by the ad hoc Advisory Committee 
of Seamen. An I.L.O. export on the subject, Dr. (Miss) Laura 
Bodman, also came to India to examine this scheme and gave her 
opinion thereon. Opinions of the organisations of seamen and 
shipping companies are being invited, and the final draft will soon 
be prepared, and perhaps introduced shortly afterwards. 

14. Wliile the above work in the direction of plan-making has 
been nearly completed, efforts have simultaneously been made to 
do considerable spadework and collect relevant facts and figures 
which might furnish a suitable basis for the framing of a complete 
social security plan for India. To remove this handicap, the 
Government of India appointed a Labour Investigation Committee 
as early as February 1944, under the chairmanship of Mr. D. V. 
Rege, I.C.S. The Committee has now been working for a period 
of about two years, and has undertaken several comprehensive 
regional inquiries regarding labour conditions. The Report, it is 
learnt, will soon be ready. This will be the first India-wide 
comprehensive enquiry into labour conditions of this country 
since the investigation of the Royal Commission on Labour; 
and though the range covered by this Committee will not be equally 
wide, there is no doubt that its Report will be very informative and 
valuable from the social security angle. After the submission of 
the Report by this Committee, which might happen at any time 
now, the Government propose to frame a Beveridge Blan for India. 
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This will bring India into line with other progressive countries of 
the world on the plane of plan-making in regard to social security. 

16. Another remarkable event of the period under survey is 
the appointment of the Health Survey and Development (Shore) 
Committee with a view to making a comprehensive and exhaustive 
survey of health conditions in India and recommending a scheme 
thatshould be adoptedfor ensuring satisfactory health to the people 
of the country. Good health has now come to be regarded as an 
essential element of good living, and it is universally desired that 
this should be guaranteed by the State to every citizen, rich or 
poor; and India, though proverbially poor, has endeavoured to 
keep abreast of this development. This Committee has also com¬ 
pleted its comprehensive survey, the first of its kind in India, and 
its Report has now been submitted to the Government. Its 
Report is of great value, and has brought to the fore the leading 
problems concerning the maintenance of national health. 

16. At the same time, Bengal, Punjab and Assam passed 
Maternity Benefit Acts in the years 1939, 1943 and 1944 respec¬ 
tively. It has also been announced that Chapter VIII of the 
Motor Vehicles Act of 1939 (relating to compulsory third-party 
risk insurance) will come into force with effect from July 1, 1946. 
As to the remaining branches of social security, not much work 
could be done during this period. 


IV 

Post-Wab Pbbiod (1945- ): Pebiod op Action 

17. It is, however, clear from the preceding section that the 
social’security movement in India entered into a new phase during 
the period of the World War II, and history will record it to the 
credit of the hostilities that they created conditions wherein India 
not only began to think in terms of social security, but also pre¬ 
pared certain plans relating to some social risks. This develop¬ 
ment, in comparison with the past history of the movement, can 
only be described as revolutionary. We must, however, remember 
the deficiencies even on the plane of scheme-framing. India has 
yet to make a complete scheme of social security. She has not 
yet evolved a full picture of her social insurance structure: 
nothing beyond health, maternity and unemployment injury 
insQrance has been done up till now. Work in the sphere of social 
assistance requires even more considerable efforts. But seeing 
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that in a oountiy so nnfortonatelj sitoated m India we eannot 
hope to introduce a complete ^tem of social seootity by one 
stroke of lite pen, and that prdiminaiy steps have already been 
takoi for the formulation of a complete system of social society in 
the shape of the Labour Investigation Committee, this is not a 
matter of so much concern. In any case, there is a persisting 
feeling in India that mere plans do not carry us far on the road of 
progress, and that what is really required is action along the lines 
indicated in the schemes already prepared or about to be fliudised. 
Consequently, in the post-wm* period that now lies ahead the 
problem of action will assume the greatest importance. 

18. In regard to this, the various limitations and hurdles in 
tiie way of the introduction of a full-fledged system of social 
security in India will have to be faced; and the spe^ of the further 
progress of the movement will depend on the extent to which they 
are overcome. The most important limitation in this regMd is 
the financial one—the other difficulties can be removed with 
greater ease and facility—so much so that it is correct to 
state that the availability of finances will determine the future 
growth of this movement. Indian industries as a class are not yet 
able to stand on their own legs, and in view of the probable keen¬ 
ness of foreign competition with which they have once again 
begun to be confronted, their contribution-paying capacity must 
be taken to be of a limited order. The Indian workers are also 
poor, and cannot pay heavy contributions. The Qovemment 
finances themselves are in none too prosperous a condition, uid it 
is too much to hope that they will be able to participate in the 
realisation of a complete social security system on a generous 
scale. Unless therefore conditions suddenly change for the 
better, and individual, corporation and Government budgets 
begin getting more psosperous, as might happen if an economic 
plan is introduced in the country, it is almost certain that the 
establishment of a complete system of social security in India 
would take conusiderable time. The problem of economic planning 
has been before the country for some time past, and it is being 
realised that, for the time being at any rate, India cannot have a 
planned economy, though she may certainly hope to have some 
developmental schemes. The latter wiU allow the introduction of 
only such social insurance schemes as have already been prepared. 
It is expected that during 1946 or by 1947 Inffia will have an 
int^rated systmn of health, maternity and employmmit injuries 
insurance scheme for mine labour and a more comprehensive 
scheme for Indian seamen. Hie introducrion of a comprdimiBive 
No. 224.— ^VOL. LVI. SB 
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national health drive as raviaaged by the Shore Health Cionu&ittee 
is, however, a matter of grave doubt, because it would be aa 
exceedingly costly project. But even this much of development, 
if realised, will be an impressive achievement in view of the previous 
history of the movemmit in India. 

A. N. Aoabwala 

The University, 

Allahabad. 



JEREMY BENTHAM AS AN ECONOMIST 
II. Bbntham’s Infltjsinob ^ 

BenOum and the Claaskal School—BerUham and the Historicdl 
School—Bentham and the S^dwol of Marginal Utility. 

In a letter to John Stuart Mill written in 1841, Auguste Comte 
expressed the conviction that Bentham must be regarded as 
“ the main origin of what is caDed political economy ” {Lettres 
d’Augtiste Gomie d John Stuart Mill, 1877, 4). This may sound 
a very odd and amazing assertion, as most books on the history 
of economic thought do not so much as mention Bentham’s name. 
Yet there is a great deal of truth in Comte’s stotement, and 
Bentham himself would have heartily approved of it. “ I was 
the spiritual father of Mill,” he said (Works, ed. John Bowting, 
1843, X, 498), “ and Mill was the spiritual father of Ricardo, so 
that Ricardo was my spiritual grandson.” The claim as it stands 
is certainly exaggerated; it would be nugatory to insist on Smith’s 
share in the paternity of classical economics; but there is un¬ 
doubtedly a strong streak of the Benthamite spirit in Ricardo’s 
thought, and in aU classical economists. 

It is not necessary here to furnish concrete proof of the deep 
indebtedness of Ricardo and his school to Bentham and his 
philosophy: the identity of outlook is obvious to every reader 
of the Principles of Political Economy or Mill’s Elements. If it is 
permitted to use modem jargon, the matter can be summed up 
by saying that Bentham and the Ricardians had a common 
ideology. They shared the belief that man is essentially a selfish 
animal; that it is useless to fight that selfishness, and unnecessary 
at the same time, because, where freedom is guaranteed, a conflict 
between personal and public welfare is precluded by the admirable 
mechanism of modem market relations; that this mechanism 
must not be clogged by governmental interference; and that it 

^ The present paper is a sequel to, or rather the second part of, the study of 
Jeremy Bentham’s economic thought published by Br. Stark in this JotJBNAL 
in April 1941. In the meantime, J>r. Stark has made a thorough investigation 
of Bentham’s unpublished manuscripts on economic matters, and prepared a 
critical edition of them which will be published under the aegis of the Koyal 
Economic Society in the neeur future. This article is based entirely on Bentham’s 
printed work, but its conclusions have been oonfiimed in ail points, and invalid¬ 
ated in none, by the study of the unpiinted material. 
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will work the better, the more equality there is in aoeieby, beoMne 
the £cee play of equal foroes will lead to the most Bound and 
satisfMitory equilibrium. Ricardo clothed these doctrines into 
the stem forms of economic theory : Bentham developed their 
impUcatiems in a host of philosophical, psyohologio^, juris- 
prudeniial, educational and political writings. Their works are 
complementary, flesh of one flesh and blood of one blood. 

Still, though Bdcardo was a Benthamite, Bentham was not 
exclusively a Ricardian. There are many undercurrents in his 
thought which foreshadow later developments in eooimmios and 
sociology, and these, though less obvious, are for that very reason 
all the more interesting and worthy of close consideration. 

The generation which followed upon Nassau Senior and the 
younger Mill was not inclined to do Jeremy Bentham justice. 
Adolf Held, in his highly characteristic work 2SiDei Sueher zur 
sockUen OescMchte Englands, calls him a typical “Manchester 
man ” (cf. esp. 263), and this description is an implicit denuncia¬ 
tion. This adverse judgment pronounced by the historico- 
ethical school has stuck, and many who should know better have 
thoughtlessly repeated it. 

Now, what characterises the typical Manchester man as Adolf 
Held and his followers envisaged him, is the conviction that the 
system of full economic liberty, as being in harmony with nature 
and reason, is always and everywhere unconditionally the best. 
In opposition to this view the historical movement upheld the 
opinion that no principle can be called absolutely the best, but 
that different times and countries demand different forms of 
economic and social, political and technical organisation. At the 
time when Bentham finished his economic writings, the conflict 
between absolutism and relativism had not yet reached the stage 
of open conflict, but a deeper study of his doctrine proves that 
he would by no means have taken exclusively the part of “ per- 
petualism ” and “ universahsm ”. What led Held to his erron¬ 
eous judgment is the fact that Bentham stood for extreme liberal¬ 
ism ; but this liberalism was to him no absolute ideal. He wrote 
in England, and only for England, or at least for England and 
her equals (I, 171). 

“ Among these several classes, agenda, aponie oKda, and 
,non-agenda, the distiibution cf the imaginable stock of in¬ 
stitutions will differ in a vdry oonsiderable degree, according 
to the different droumstaaoes of the several political com- 
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mmiHiiBB_The gteator the degree of oputenoe, the greater 

the list of sponte acta —the less, therefore, that of agenda. 
In England, sbondanoe of useful things are done by individ- 
uab, which in other countries are done either by goTcmment, 

or not at all_In Russia, under Peter the Great, the Itst 

of epmU acta being a blank, that of agenda was proportionally 
abundant ” (III, 36). 

The fundamental idea of histoiism lies in these words : the 
idea that the principle of perfect abstinence of the State in econ¬ 
omic matters is only applicable to a definite economic stage, the 
highest one, which Great Britain has reached, but that in more 
primitiTe conditions its intervention must be regarded as desirable 
and indispensable. With this temporal, Bentham combined a 
geographical relativism: 

“ There cannot be any incompatibility between the wealth 
of each and the wealth of all: but the same role does not 
apply to subsistence and defence. Individuals may find their 
individual profit in commercial operations which may be 
opposed to the subsistence of all, or the defence of all. This 
particularly may happen to a small community in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a large one. Establish an unlimited freedom of 
trade in the small community, the great one may ruin it by 
means of gold. In case of famine it might purchase all its 
provisions; at the approach of war, it might purchase all its 
arms.” 

These considerations led Bentham to a principle which is 
diametrically opposed to the absolutist postulates of Cobden and 
Bright: “ The conduct to be pursued ... are infinitely diversified 
by the situation, the soil, the climate, and the extent of the 
country to which it may refer ” (111, 71). 

In view of such utterances the question arises whether Bentham 
the economist and Bentham the philosopher were not at variance 
with each othmr on this point. Does not the principle of utility 
claim to be acknowledged as the only possible road to absolutely 
the best system of morals and l^islaiion ? Indeed, this is the 
case. But the watchword “ the greatest happing of the greatest 
number ” indicates oidy a purely fomai principle. It gives 
merely—to use a simile—^the drawing to the picture of legislatkm; 
its colours, however, necessarily vary from age to age, and firom 
country to country. This is the tenor of Bentham’s Eesay on 
the Ir^uenoe of Time and Pkuse in Matters ef Legislation. 
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Written by a man who was bom in the eighteenth century, 
this essay, with its firm belief in the power of the legislator over 
society, displays strong traits of enlightenment and rationalism. 
But this is, after aU, only to be expected : what is more important 
and quite unexpected is the fact that it exhibits at the same time 
the beginnings of the coming conquest of enlightenment and 
rationalism by romanticism. Bentham here shows himself in¬ 
fluenced by Montesquieu. 

“ Before Montesquieu,” he says, “ a man who had a dis¬ 
tant country given to him to make laws for, would have made 
short work of it. Name me the people, he would have said, 
reach me down my Bible, and the business is done at once. 
The laws they have been used to, no matter what they are, 
mine shall supersede them : manners, they shall have mine, 
which are the best in nature; religion, they shall have mine 
too, which is all of it true, and the only one that is so ! ” 

But since Montesquieu such an absolutism is no longer 
possible : his doctrines have proved that the ideal legislator has 
fully to take into account the differences of time and space if he 
is to fulfill his mission. 

” Send the people, he will say, to me, or me to the people; 
lay open to me the whole tenor of their life and converaation; 
paint to me the face and geography of the country; give me 
as close and minute a view as possible of their present laws, 
their manners, and their religion ” (I, 173). 

Only on the basis of this geographical and sociological know¬ 
ledge can a really good and efficient code of law be formulated. 

The great thesis of the eighteenth century, that there is a 
natiural system of right containing for all peoples and periods the 
best possible order of social life, was examined by Bentham, and, 
for the better part, rejected. Indeed, there is an eternal funda¬ 
mental principle of right elevated above all change, but the out¬ 
ward forms of right, the concrete laws, are subject to the same 
changes as all things human. 

“ The same act which ought to be forbidden in one age 
and country, ought it to be forbidden iu every other ? Yes, 
and No; yes, if, in pronouncing the word act, we have in view 
a large and general class of acts : no, if a narrow and partiou- 
* lar one. The plain truth of the matter is this : there are 
certain acts which admit of laws, which, if worded in a certain 
manner, may stand good, and be equally applicable to aU. 
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places and times; while there ate other acts for which no 
snch laws can be derised. Under the former predicament 
come those acts, of which the name is included in a singto 
word, such as murder.... But laws, while the expression of 
them is confined to terms so loose and extensive, will never 
be found precise and clear enough for use. The act thus 
vaguely described, must, before it can be thoroughly imder- 
stood and perfectly distinguished, be broken down into 
species : the law relating to it must, accordingly, be broken 
down into a multitude of laws : the phrase, pure as it stands 
now, must be transformed into others, in which provisions of 
an expository, limitative, or exceptive nature will be neces¬ 
sary. .. . Now, of these qualifying provisions, some, it will 
be found, ought, in point of expediency, to be different in one 
country from what they are in another; different in the same 
country at one time from what they are at another : and this 
is the secret history of the universality and immutability of 
these universal and immutable laws.... Were I to choose 
to what I would attribute these magnificent prerogatives of 
universality and immutability, it should rather be to certain 
grounds of law, than to the laws themselves ” (I, 192 aq.). 

What is here said of the law-giver is true also, rmUatia mutandia, 
of the law-finder : he who wishes to perceive the anonymous laws 
according to which social life is regulated must keep equally aloof 
firom the errors of perpetualism and universalism as he who wishes 
to give the political laws according to which social life shall be 
regulated. 

If we descend from Bentham’s philosophy of law to his theory 
of knowledge and methodology, the same picture presents itself 
to us: Bentham's doctrine was in all its parts a s3uithesis of 
rationalism and empiricism, but a synthesis in which the latter was 
much the stronger element. John Stuart Mill justly emphasised 
the fact that the perfection of the inductive method was Bentham’s 
most important contribution to modem philosophy. 

“ He brought into philosophy something which it greatly 
needed, and for want of which it was at a stand.... He 
introduced ... those habits of thought and modes of investiga¬ 
tion, which are essential to the idea of science; and the ab¬ 
sence of which made those departments of inquiry, as physics 
had been before Bacon, a field of interminable discussion, 
leading to no result.... BenlhAm’s method may be shortly 
described aa the method of detail....” 
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This method—the method of speoiaJued obaemttion—wae, 
however, oharseteiistio of the historioal sohool tmd ahen to 
classical economics. If it is tme that thinkers axe to be classified 
by their methods—and nothing expressed the contrast of opinions 
more sharply than the famous “ Methodenstreit ” between Monger 
and Schmoller—^Bentham must be regarded as a representative of 
the intellectual type Comte-SohmoUer, and not as a representa¬ 
tive of the intellectual type Bioardo-Menger. The maxim,“which 
noonebefore Bentham ever so consistently applied,” was,according 
to Mill (Disaertationa and Diacuaaiona, 1869,1, 339 aq.), the thrais 

“ that error lurks in generalities : that the human mind is not 
capable of embracing a complex whole, tmtil it has surveyed 
and catalogued the parts of which that whole is made up; 
that abstractions are not realities per ae, but an abridged 
mode of expressing facts, and that the only practical mode 
of dealing with them is to trace them back to the facts 
(whether of experience or of consciousness) of which they axe 
the expression." 

This creed is more than similar to the basic concept of 
Schmoller—^it is identical with it. Both endeavoured to replace * 
the “ ratiocination from premisses adopted on a mere rough view ” 
by “ a real inductive philosophy.” However Held, the champion 
of historism, may have judged, both were links in the long chain of 
the development of empiricism which reaches from Bacon, and, 
indeed, from Plato, down to the present day. 

“ Observation and experiment compose the basis of aU know¬ 
ledge ” (VIII, 424). Even the doctrines of political economy 
must therefore be won by a thorough investigation of the facts. 

“ To allow no more weight to examples that fall close under 
our eyes than to those which have fallen at ever so great a 
distance,” Bentham says (III, 28), “ to suffer the judgment 
on no occasion to indulge itself in the license of a too hasty 
and extensive generalization—these are laws, the complete 
observance whereof forms the ultimate, and hitherto perhaps 
for ever, ideal term of human wisdom.” 

But SohmoUer’s school not only taught that the economic 
system was changed by time, they also demanded that it should 
be changed by man. They not only rejected the absolutism, but 
alM the fotalism, of Bloaxdo. The ^torical and ethical elements, 
economic history and social reform, are indissolubly combined in 
th^ thought. In tins respect, too, Bentiiam oooupiad a parallel 
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poadtkm: wMto dassiouts and Qso-dassioiBts wanted to make 
eoonomio tkeoiy, after the model of the physioal soienoes, sub- 
eenrimit to pore strife after knowledge, Bentham, like the “ aoohd- 
iats of the chair ” in later days, aimed at knowledge only for the 
sake of practical purposes—^for the advancement of social welfare. 

“ Political economy,” he says (III, 33), “ is at once a 
scienoe and an art. To Adam Smith, the science alone has 
been the direct and constant object in view: the art the 
collateral and occasional one. The value of the science 
[however] has for its efficient cause and measure, its sub¬ 
serviency to the ffft.” 

Even the great historical aim of the “ socialists of the chair,” 
the raising of the working class by State aid, was shared by 
Bentham, the alleged Manchester-liberal. He taught, indeed, 
that, in view of the attainment of the maximum of happiness, 
the State did best to refrain from all interference, but only ” iu 
BO far as this more general end is promoted by the production of 
the maximum of wealth ” (t&id.). Under a different aspect its 
activity may appear justifiable; material riches are not, after all, 
the highest good. “ Comfort, including security, is the immediate 
and only direct object in any estimate with me—and wealth only 
in so far as it contributes to comfort ” ( 80 ). Social legislation 
ought, therefore, at times to take precedence over the interests 
of production: 

“ It is true ... that what ought not to be done with the 
intention of supporting an unprofitable branch of trade, may 
yet be proper for preventing the ruin of the workmen dually 
employed in such business: but these are objects entirely 
distinct ” (60). 

And in a p(^tive sense : 

“ If a bounty upon production could be justified, it would 
seem that it ought to be so in the case where the article thus 
favoured was an article of general consumption—as com in 
England, oats in Scotland, potatoes in Ireland, and rice in 
India: but it would only appear so as a means of producing 
equality, not under any other point of view ” ( 61 ). 

Even before Robert Owen, Bentham demanded State aid for the 
unemployed. He advocated “ establishments for the occasional 
maintnoance and employment of the able-bodied among the poor, 
vk., of suoii by whom tither tiie (me or the other is unobtainable 
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from the ordinary sooroes ” (III, 72 eq.) —a postulate which would 
itever have been put forward by a real Manchester man. 

In his PriTidpleti of the Civil Code, Bentham even developed 
a theoretical justification of social legislation by vindioating it 
against the principle of Umaez-faire. 

“ In the highest state of social prosperity, the great mass 
of citizens will have no resource except their daily industry; 
and consequently will be always near indigence.... This 
aspect of society is the saddest of all.... There are only 
two means, independently of the laws, of making head against 
these evils, viz., savings and voluntary contributions. If 
these two resources would always suflice, we ought, by all 
means, to avoid any legal interference.... But a slight 
examination will be enough to convince us that the two means 
of succour, independent of the laws, are not sufficient. With 
respect to savings—^if the greatest efforts of industry will not 
suffice for the daily support of a numerous class, how can 
that class fay by for the future ? ... In the division of 
voluntary contributions, the lot of the honest and virtuous 
poor is seldom equal to that of the impudent and obstreperous . 
beggar.... It seems to me, after these observations, that 
we may lay it down as a general principle that the legislator 
ought to establish a regular contribution for the wants of 
indigence ...” (ed. Ogden, 127 sq. ; Bowring I, 314 aq.). 

It is the principle of State aid which is here proclaimed, the 
principle of a conservative social policy—^not the principle of self- 
help characteristic of liberalism. It is true that Bentham shared 
the view that there should be no interference with the sphere of 
the individual. Viewed from the economic standpoint, liberty and 
security of property are the highest good. But there are higher 
values than those of economy : 

“ The title of the indigent as indigent is stronger than the 
title of the proprietor of superfluities as proprietor. For the 
pain of death, which would presently fall upon the starving 
poor, would be always a more serious evil than the pain of 
disappointment which falls upon the rich when a portion of 
his superfluity is taken from him ” (132, 316 respectively). 

Genuine somal policy ought to take precedence over the in¬ 
violability of private property—such was Bentham’s conviction. 

In view of all this it cannot be doubted that Held’s judgment 
on Bentham must be regretted as superficial and &lse. Held saw 
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only the weaker rationalist element, not the stronger empirioist 
dement in Bentham’s thought. Thus he branded a man as an 
adversary of his school, who, in reality, had been a predecessor. 

One circumstance, however, makes this attitude intelligible. 
It is not easy to x>erceive Bentham’s influence on the generation 
which governed international economic thought between 1840 and 
1870, for this influence was only indirect, operating through two 
middlemen, Simonde de Sismondi and Karl von Savigny. They 
developed the germs of the inductive-historio-ethical concept 
which are to be found in Bentham, and thus became the bridge 
between him and men like CliSe Leslie and Wilhelm Boscher. 

It was Etienne Dumont, Bentham’s tireless editor and en- 
thudastic apostle, who introduced his fellow-countryman Sismondi 
to the intellectual world of utilitarianism. In a “ Notice n4cro- 
logique ” on this great philanthropist which appeared in the year 
1829 in the Revue. Encyelop6dique, Sismondi, indeed, expressly re¬ 
jected Bentham’s philosophy; but his writings clearly prove how 
deeply he had been influenced by it. “ The science of govern¬ 
ment,” run the first words of his Nouveaux principea d’iconomie 
polUique, “ proposes, or should propose as its aim, the happiness 
of men united in society. It seeks for the means of assuring them 
the greater possible felicity compatible with their nature; it seeks 
at the same time those means which make participate in that 
felidty the greatest possible number of individuals ” (1819, 1). 
Thus Sismondi’s starting-point was the same as Bentham’s, the 
greatest-happiness principle, and it is only natund that they 
arrived at the same fundamental convictions. Thus in eco¬ 
nomics : 

“ We consider political economy ... as being essentially 
the science of government.. . the quest for the means by 
which the greatest possible number of men in a given commu¬ 
nity may participate m the greatest possible degree in the 
physical well-being which depends on government ” {Etudes 
sur VEconomie politique, 11, 1838, 238; Nouveaux prinoipes, 
II, 248). 

Hus similarity of opinion is also manifest in the basic socio¬ 
logical concept; “ A nation is nothing else than the union of 
the individuals of whom it is composed ” {Nouveaux prindpes, I, 
231). And even in methodology both show the same disinolinalaon 
towards generalisations : ” It is in the details that it is essential 
to study human oonditionB ” {Etudes I, IV). These utterances 
of Sisinondi, to which many others could be added, are reminisooit 
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not only of Bentham’s thought, but often even of Beot h em’s 
words. 

But even in the one respect in which he is generally credited 
with definite originality, in the theory of crises, Sismondi must 
be regarded as a disciple of Bentham. Sismondi’s nu)st important 
thesis states that the growing mechanisation of industry in one 
act increases the productive capacity, and decreases the consump¬ 
tive capadty, of society. The same idea had already been 
expressed by Bentham: 

The advantage of machines ” he said (III, 67, 39), 
" consists in the increased efficacy of labour.... If a manu¬ 
facturer found himself thus in a condition to execute, with 
one thousand workmen, what had heretofore required two 
thousand, it appears, at first sight, that the natural result 
would be, that he would employ the two thousand workmen 
to produce the double quantity of work. But unless his 
pecuniary capital be augmented, it will be impossible for 
him to employ the same number. The new machines, the 
new warehouses requited for this increase of produce, require 
a proportionate increase of capital. The most ordinary case, 
therefore, will be the reduction of the number of workmen; 
and, as respects them, the consequence is a temporary 
distress.” 


It was this idea whose implications Sismondi later developed. 

While it is easy to prove Bentham’s influence on French 
thought, it is much more difficult to show his influence on German 
historism. Fr. K. v. Savigny was here the medium. Although 
a jurist, he deeply influenced German economic thought; it was 
the application of his mode of thinking to economic phenomena 
which determined Wilhelm Boscher to break away ftom the 
tradition of abstract and deductive economic theory. Now, the 
influence of the English Tory theoreticians on Savigny is beyond 
doubt, and besides Burke, Bentham, too, must here be named in 
the first place. 

The conquest of the law of rrature completed by Savigny had 
been b^un by Bentham. He rejected and opposed the sentence 
of the French Declaration of Bights, that " the end in view of 
every political association is the preservation of the natural and 
imprescriptible rights of man ” as an “ anarchical fallacy.” 

“ Thmre are no such things as natural rights.... Who is 
iliis same Queen Nature, who makes such stuff under ike 
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name of laws f In what year of h«r own, or anybody else’s 
idgn, did she make it ? and in what shop is a copy of it to 
be bought, that it may be burnt by the hands of the oommon 
hangman, and her majesty well disciplined at the oart’s 
tail? ” (II, 500 eq., 698). 

But is the agreement between the older Bentham and the 
younger Savigny not confined to their negative views ? Is there 
xiot a oonlaradiction between them in their positive principles? 
What gives Savigny’s famous pamphlet, Vom Beruf unaerer Zeit 
fitr Oeaetzgebung und Bechtawiaaenachaft, its general importance is, 
according to Budorff, his disciple (Zeitachrift fUr BecJUageachichte, 
1863,1, 36), “ the new doctrine of the creation of the civil law not 
alone by the legislation of the State, as it passed for an article of 
faith with the older school, the Maoanaz and Bentham, but 
originally and predominantly by the national consciousness.” 
This new doctrine, far from being irreconcilable with Bentham’s 
ideas, is in fact contained in his works : only that Bentham con¬ 
ceived the national consciousness not as the expression of a 
mystical national spirit, but as the product of the historical 
national experience. The contrast only pertains to idealism and 
materialism, not to rationalism and historism. 

Particularly interesting in this connection is what Bentham 
says on the rise of the law of obligations : 

” In their origin, all services must have been free: it is 
only by degrees that the laws have intervened to convert the 
more important into positive rights. It is thus that the 
institution of marriage has converted into legal obligations Uie 
ooimexion which formerly was voluntary.... The same plant 
might grow in the oommon, and even be protected by certain 
cdnventions; but it would always be subject to more hazards 
than in this particular boundary traced by the law, and 
guaranteed by the public force ” (I, 338). 

Thus the “ duties purely social ” precede the “ political duties,” 
and the “ legislative code ” only defines with more precision what 
the " moral and social code ” had already ordained. Even the 
origin of the State is explained in a similu vein: 

” Ckivemment supposes the disposition to obedience . . . 
this disposition may have had for its cause either habit or 
convention. . . . Habit is the result of a system of conduct 
cd which the commencement is lost in the abyss of time ” 
(in, 219). , 
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The idea of a sooud oontaraot, however, is rejeoted in another 
oonneotion as a ” chimera ” (I, 268). 

Ijastly, the fundamental idea of Savigny’s historical school— 
the idea of the relativii^ of law—^was equally present in Bentham. 
He did not favour the transmission of institutions of a more highly 
developed and better-oi^anised country to a younger and more 
primitive territory. 

“ It may happen,” he says (I, 178), “ that the law which 
prevails in the country to be regulated, shall be better for 
that country than it would be in the standard coimtry : while 
the law that obtains with relation to the same point in the 
standard country, is better for that country than it would be 
in the country to be regulated.” 

This relativism provides him also with the key to an under¬ 
standing of the past. What is nonsense to-day must once have 
been sense. In this vein he explained the historical privilege of 
the aristocracy: 

“ To the peers, their right of being tried by their own 
body in capital cases was of use when peers were in a state 
of perpetual hostility with the crown, and juries were at its 
devotion. It is now a burthen to the nation and of use to 
nobody, unless it be to the Lord Chamberlain, and to make 
a raree-show ” (IV, 321). 

And as legal institutions have only relative value, so legal 
ideas: 

” As to the Original Contract... and other fictions, there 
was once a time, perhaps, when they had their use. With 
instruments of this temper, I will not deny but that some 
political work may have been done, and that useful work, 
which, imder the then circumstances of things could hardly 
have been done with any other. But the season of Fiction 
is now over. ..” (I, 268 sg.). 

The age of positivism, so we may complete the argument, has 
arrived—^the age of positivism, which took its origin in men like 
Bentham and reached its perfection in men like Schmoller and his 
school. 


“ When we reflect upon the series of events which... 
constitute the production, the distribution, and the con¬ 
sumption of wealth... it becomes at once evident, that 
whatever may be the natural laws which govern each of these 
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phenomena, the thing governed is the mutual relation, direct 
or indirect, of two simultaneous events, one occurring in Ihe 
province of human nature, and the other in the external world. 
... It will probably be found, on a reference to the best 
treatises of Political economy, that the physical conditions of 
matter with which the science is concerned, have alone been 
hitherto investigated. . . . There appear to remain still un¬ 
explored . .. the mental conditions of the subject. . . 

In these words Bichard Jennings described in 1865 {Natural 
Elements of Political Economy, 9 aq.) what Bicardo and Mill had 
done in the past, and predicted what Jevons and Menger were to 
do in the future. In either field, in the description of the extra- 
hxtman as well as in the analysis of the inner-psychic phenomena, 
Jeremy Bentham achieved fundamental results: not only Bicardo 
and Mill, but also Jevons and Menger had to learn from him. 

From Bentbam’s main axiom, according to which man must be 
conceived as a pleasure-seeking and pain-fieeing animal, it not 
only follows that all his actions, but equally that all his ideas, must 
be interpreted in the light of the basic sensations. Psychology, 
in the hedonist form in which Bentham envisaged it, is therefore 
the basis of the system of sciences: aU other disciplines, the 
Ghrestomathia teaches, must grow out of, and harmonise with, 
its perceptions. 

“ Directly or indirectly, well-being ... is the subject of 
every thought.. . . Constantly and unpreventably it actually 
is so. . . . This being admitted, Eudeemonics . . . may be 
said to be the object of every branch of art and the subject 
of every branch of science. . . . Eudsemonics [in a narrower 
sensei is well-being. Necessary to well-being is 

being. In every part, therefore, of the common field, con¬ 
comitant and correspondent to Eudsemonics considered as an 
art, runs Ontology, considered as a science ” (VIII,-82 sq.). 

But the social sciences which include theoretical and practical 
economics not only serve, like all branches of knowledge, the 
maximation of happiness, but they are, in addition, directly con¬ 
cerned with its determinants, the feelings of pleasure and pain; 
within the special—^Bentham says in his bizarre terminology: 
idioscopic—ontology they do not belong to the somatoscopic (t.e., 
body regarding), but to the pneumatoscopic (i.e., mind regarding) 
class; and within pneumatoscopic ontology again not to the 
nooscopio intellectual fiMulty regarding) but to the patho- 
scopic (».e., sensiMve faculty regarding) group. Thus already 
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Bentham’s dootrise of the sjatem of smenoes, and of the position 
of the social disciplines in it. makes the postulate of ohoosk^ the 
analysis of the individual psyche as starting-pomt for the analysis 
of aU economic phenomena. 

But Bentham did more than that. “ The whole of our actimis 
in industry and trade,” says Stanley Jevons, developing the 
foundations of his Theory of Political Economy (ed. 1981, 10), 
“ depend upon comparing quantities of advantage and dis¬ 
advantage.” This important statement implies two propositions 
which constitute the whole difference between olassieism and neo- 
classicism : first, the demand that economic science must build 
on the foundations of psychology, because the comparison in 
question is an act of the human mind; and secondly, that eco¬ 
nomic science is mathematical in character and must be so 
consciously, for it is always concrete magnitudes which are being 
weighed against each other. Both theses on which the whole 
edifice of the doctrine rests, sprang, as Jevons well knew, from 
Bentham’s philosophy. 

The first proposition contained in Jevons’s dictum, according 
to which all economic actions result from a calculus of gain and 
loss, is, in fact, only a special case of the general law which i^ntham 
had formulated, according to which aU actions without distmotion 
are determined by a calculus of the feelings of pleasure and pain 
to be expected. “ Pleasure and pain,” he says (I, 1), “ govern 
us in aU we do.” AU human actiomf have a motive, and aU motives 
have a feeling of pleasure or pain for their basis. We act always 
so as to procure ourselves a feeling of pleasure or to ward off a 
feeling of pain. 

” To take an exact account, then, of the general tendency 
of any act... proceed as foUows : sum up aU the values of 

* aU the pleasures on the one side, and those of aU the pains’ on 
the other. The balance, if it be on the side of pleasure, wiU 
give the good tendency of the act upon the whole, with respect 
to the interests of that individual person; if on the side of 
pain, the bad tendency of it upon the whole ” (I, 16). 

According to the result of the computation, the act is under¬ 
taken or omitted. Any praotioal judgment of man, the mroal no 
less than the economic, is therefore simply a judgment on (positive 
or negative) quantities of pleasure. 

This leads us to Jevons’s second propositiion: to the question 
whether and'how the basic feelings be comprehended in their 

magnitude. The best Bentham exparts disag^ as to whether 
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Beatham x^arded pleasure and pain as measurable : Leslie 
Stephen asserts that he did and points to the same utteranoe of 
the great utilitarian from which Oskar Kraus deduced the oppos¬ 
ite conclusion (of. TAe English Ufilitariane, I, 1900, 250; Die 
WertOuorien, 1937, 106 and 383). But however this may be,^ it 
cannot be doubted that Bentham thought a doctrine of the magni¬ 
tude, or value, of pleasures and pains possible on which Jevons 
could later build. 

An objective comprehension of the psychic magnitudes would 
make economic theory an exact science. It is a mathematical 
disdpline even without it: 

“ We only employ units of measurement in other things 
to facilitate the comparison of quantities,” Jevons explains 
(I.C., 12 sq.). “ And if we can compare the quantities directly, 

we do not need the units. . . . Now the mind of an individual 
is the balance which makes its own comparisons, and it is the 
final judge of quantities of feeling. . . . Even if we could 
compare the feelings of different minds, we should not need 
to do so. . . . The motive in one mind is weighed only 
against the motives in the same mind, never against the 
motives in other minds. . . . Hence the weighing of motives 
must always be confined to the bosom of the individual.” 
But as a people is only an “ aggregate of individuals ”—^here 
appears an atomistic sociology which Jevons and Mei^r equally 
received from Bentham—^this-psychic comparison of advantage 
and disadvantage, gain and loss, pleswure and pain, is decisive also 
for the socio-economic actions, and its analysis for the understand- 
mg of the whole economic system. 

This analysis of the individual psyche was undertaken by 
Bentham. In us, he teaches, pleasure and pain appear and act 
as definite magnitudes. ” To a certain person, considered by 
himself,” he says (I, 16), “ the value of a pleasure or pain, con¬ 
sidered by itself, will be greater or lees, according to the four 
following circumstances: (1) Its intensity. (2) Its duration. 
(3) Its certainty or imcertainty. (4) Its propinquity or remote¬ 
ness.” Present feelings, therefore, have two dimensions : 

” The magnitude of a pleasure is composed of its intensity 
and its duration: to obtain it, supposing its intensity repre- 

* The eolutloa of the problem seems to lie in the following aentenoe: 

** Considefed with reftoranoe to aa individual, in every element of human 
happiness .,. the dimensions of value.,, are four: Intensity, duration, 
propinquity, oertainty.«.« Of these. •. the first, it is true, is not susceptible 
of precise expression : it not being suso^tible of measurement. But the ... 
o^rs are (IV, 542). 
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seated by a oertaia number of degrees, you multiply that 
number by the number expressive of the monmnte or atoms oi 
time contained in its duration. Suppose tvo pleesaies at the 
same d^pree of intmsity—give to the second twice the duration 
of the first, the second is twice as great as the first ” (£V, 540). 

This is a solid basis, on which it is well possible " to apply 
arithmetical caloulationB to the elements of happiness ” : 

" The quantity or degree of well-being experionoed during 
any given length of time is directly as the magnitude (».e., 
the intensity multiplied by the duration) of the sum of the 
pleasures, and inversely as the magnitude of the sum of the 
pains experienced during that same length of time ” (VIII, 
82). 

The doctrine of the dimensions of pleasure and pain Bentham 
described as an “ application of arithmetic to questions of utility ” 
(IV, 642). With the same words one could characterise the 
economic teachings of Jevons and Monger, Walras and Clark. 
Bentham’s philosophical and psychological theory of value has 
been the root fix>m which their economic theory of value has 
sprung. 

But not only as a philosopher, even as an economist Bentham 
prepared the utility theory of value. He viewed and formed the 
notions of economic science in a subjectivist sense. Most interest¬ 
ing in this connection is his doctrine of the factors of production, 
even though it remained undeveloped. “ For the development of 
industry,” he says (I, 310), ” the union of power and will is re¬ 
quired.” In another place he makes a more elaborate distinction : 
he divides power in the wider sense of the word into knowledge, 
i.e., “ power so far as it depends upon the mental condition of the 
party whose power is in question,” and power in the narrower 
sense, which “ depends upon the state and condition of external 
objects.” “ Power, knowledge, or intelligence, and inclination : 
where these requisites concur on the part of him on idiom the 
production of the desirable effect in question depends, it is pro¬ 
duced ; when any one of them is wanting, it is not produced ” 
(III, 34). Compared with Smith’s (hiotrine of the factors of pro¬ 
duction, this conception is the purest subjectivism: not the 
objective categories land, labour and capital are disringuished, 
but subjective categories: the power of man over tlm forces of 
nature (in soil and capital goods), the knowledge how to use this 
power and the will to do it. 
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ibi a similar subjeotiTiat and psyobologioal veia Boatbam 
interpreted also exchange: 

“ Some advantage results from every exchange. Othor- 
wiae such exchange would not be made. . . . This advuitage 
for each of the contracting parties is the difference between 
the value which they put upon what they give up and the 
value of what they acquire. ... In each transaction of this 
kind there are two masses of new enjoyments ” (III, 70, of. 
also I, 330 eq.). 

Most strongly memifest is Bentham’s subjectivism in his con¬ 
cept of value. “ Value is subserviency to well-being—Value is 
subserviency to use ” (III, 36, 39). With these definitions 
Bentham frx>m the very beginning takes a course different from 
that of Smith and Ricardo. He makes, indeed, the traditional 
distinction between valne-in-exohange and value-in-use, but it is 
the latter concept which he regards as the more important. 

“ Value may be distinguished into (1) General, or say 
value in the way of exchange, and (2) Special, or say idio- 
syncratical—rvalue in the way of use in his own individual 
instance. . . . The value of a (king in the way of exchange 
arises out of, and depends altogether upon, and is proportioned 
to its value in the way of use: —^for no man would give anything 
that had a value in the way of use in exchange for anything 
that had no such value ” (HI, 226). 

While Ricardo and Marx make the value-in-use only the pre¬ 
supposition of value-in-exohange, it is with Bentham also its 
source and its measure—just as later with Jevons and Monger. 

Another of the most typical doctrines of the Austrians is 
equally foreshadowed in Bentham: Bdhm-Bawerk’s theory of 
interest. The thesis that present things are more highly valued 
than future things is an essential part of Bentham’s doctrine of 
the value of sensations (of. supra, point 4: Propinquity and 
remoteness). “ Putting money out at interest,” he says (III, 4), 
*' is exchanging present money for future.” But ” a given sum 
is wortli the less, as the time for receiving it is more distant ” (III, 
143). Hence the neoeesify of interest. 

“ The magnitude of a pleasure,” we read in another place 
(IV, 340), ” supposing it present, being given, the value of 
it, if not present, is diminished by whatever it falls short of 
being present. . . . Tah»... two sums of the same magni¬ 
tude, say 20 pounds, the one sum receivable immediately, the 
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other not till at the end of ten yeais from 1^ Resent time, 
interest of money being (suppose) at five per oent. The 
value of the second sum will be but half that of the first.” 

The same train of thought in opposite direction gives Bdhm- 
Bawerk’s fundamental idea. 

But Bentham not only prepared the theory of mai^intd 
utility; he even pronounced it. The psychological facts on which 
it rests were known to the time. “ Pleasures, by repetition, lose 
their relish,” wrote Paley in 1786 {The PriruAplea of Moral and 
Political Philosophy, ed. 1814, I, 24). “ It is a property of the 
machine for which we know no remedy, that the organs, by which 
we perceive pleasure, are blunted and benumbed by being 
frequently exercised in the same way.” In this vein Bentham 
investigated in his ” Pathological Impositions upon which the 
Good of Equality is founded ” (Ogden, 102 sq. ; Bowring I, 304 
sq.) “ the effect of a portion of wealth when it enters for the first 
time into the hands of a new possessor,” and expresses in this 
connection the idea of the margin : ” The portion of wealth may 
be BO far divided as to produce no happiness at all for any of the 
participants. This is what would happen, rigorously speaking, if 
the portion of each was less in value than the smallest known 
coin.” The smallest coin is accordingly to be regarded as the 
nuuginal value. 

The law that marginal utility decreases if the quantity of a 
commodity increases was equally formulated by Bentham : “ The 
loss of a portion of wealth will produce, in the total happiness of 
the loser, a defalcation greater or less, according to the proportion 
of the part lost to the part which remains ” (Ogden, 106; Bowring, 
306). Or, in another context: 

“ How indubitable soever the title may be, of any object 
to be considered as belonging to the list of these... causes 
[or sources of pleasure], the magnitude of the pleasure pro* 
duced by it does not increase in so great a ratio as that in 
which the magnitude of the cause increases. Take, for 
instance ... money. Take thereupon any individual: give 
him a certain quantity of money, you will produce in his mind 
a certain quantity of pleasure. Give him again the same 
quantity, you will make an addition to the quantity of his 
pleasure. But the magnitude of the pleasure produced by 
the second sum will not be twice the magnitude of the 
pleasure produced by the first. While the sums are small, 
the truth of this position may not be perceivable. But let 
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the 8 IUX 1 B bATe risen to a certain magnittide it ^ be idtogethar 
out of doubt. . . . As it is ^th money, so is it with all other 
sources or causes of pleasure ” (IV, 541). 

And lastly, more dearly still, in a third place: 

" The effect of wealth in the production of happiness goes 
on diminishing, as the quantity by which the wealth of one 
man exceeds that of another goes on increasing ; in other 
words. The gmntity of happiness produced by a particle of 
wealth (each particle being of (he same magnitude) unU be less 
and less at every particle ; the second will produce less than the 
first, the third than the second, and so on ” (III, 229). 

In this connection Bentham makes an interesting remark ; 

“ It is to this head that the evils of deep play ought to 
be referred. Though the chance, so far as relates to money, 
are equal, in regard to pleasure they are always unfavourable. 
I have a thousand pounds. The stake is five hundred. If I 
lose, my fortune is diminished one-half; if I gsdn, it is in¬ 
creased only by a third. Suppose the stake to be a thousand 
pounds. If I gain, my happiness is not doubled with my 
fortune; if I lose, my happiness is destroyed.” 

This remark is interesting because already a considerable time 
before Bentham similar ideas had been developed on a similar 
example : by the Swiss mathematician Daniel Bernoulli. It is 
probable, though it cannot be proved, that Bentham knew the 
Specimen theoriae novae de mensura sortie (published 1738), which 
Ke 3 mes rightly describes as ” the first explicit attempt to take 
account of the important conception known to modem economists 
as the diminishing marginal utility of money ” (A Treatise on 
Probability, ed. 1929, 318). More interesting than the question 
if Bernoulli influenced Bentham is, however, at any rate in our 
context, the question if Jevons and Monger were influenced by 
Bentham—a question which it is simple to answer with respect 
to Jevons, and difficult with respect to Monger. 

Stanley Jevons in his Theory of Political Economy quotes 
Bentham several times. But—although the Codification Proposal 
is mentioned in one place (l.c., XXVI)—^he depended only on the 
Principles of Morals and Legislation, in which there is hardly any 
allusion to the law of decreasing marginal utility. 

Neverthelees, it is no exaggeration to say that Bentham, or 
rather Benthamism, was the source from which the theory of 
marginal utility sprang. Jevons and,his contemporaries lived in 
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an atmosphera duurged witii senaationi^ist pe^diok^ and ntili- 
tarian ethics whkdi both came from the great man of Queue’s 
Square Place; it is only natoial that they drew parallel eoonomio 
oondusions from identical philosophical propositions. “ No ... 
extinction has yet overtaken Bentham,” Sidgwick wrote in 1877. 
“ His S 3 rstem is ... an important element of our current politdoal 
thought; hardly a decade ... has elapsed since it might almost 
have been called a predominant element ” (Miscellaneous Essays 
and Addresses, ed. 1904, 135). And Sidgwick is a competent 
witness ; his own life-work had its roots in Bentham’s doctrines. 
When twenty-three years old, he told his friend Dahyns in 1862 : 
“ I think I see a reconciliation between the moral sense and utili¬ 
tarian theories ” (A Memoir by A.S. and E.M.S., 1906, 76). All 
he wrote in later years is admirably summed up in these words. 
And as England’s leading philosopher drew his ideas from the 
deep well of Bentham’s thought, so did England’s leading 
economist. When, in his criticism of Jevons, lifarshall described 
it as “ a familiar truth that the total utUity of any commodity is not 
proportional to its final degree of utility ” (Memorials, ed. Pigou, 
1925, 95), he can only have thought of Bentham and Bernoulli, 
and no one else. 

However, the theory of marginal utility is not the work of 
Jevons alone. The names of Marshall and Edgeworth should 
never be separated from his when the rise of modem economics 
is considered. To prove our thesis we have therefore to establish 
the infiuence of Bentham on the two great pioneers of Cambridge 
and Oxford. 

As far as Edgeworth is concerned, this is no difficult task. 
Edgeworth’s economic doctrine is an application of Sidgwick’s 
psychological theory. “ Sidgwick,” says the index to his Nmo 
and Old Methods of Ethics (1877, 92), “ qvae ^pars non plena f ” 
His fundamental conceptions are radically Benthamite : 

” The first principle of economics is that evmy agent is 
actuated only by self-interest. . . . The principal inquiries in 
social science may be viewed as maximum-problems. ... As 
electro-magnetio force tends to a maximum energy, so also 
pleasure force tends to a maximum energy ” (Mathematical 
PeycMcs, 1881, 16, 6, 13). 

It is to him am axiom that “ all pleasures are commensurable; 
so much of one sort of pleasure felt by one sentient being equateable 
to so much of other sorts of pleasure felt by other sentients ” (59 
sq.). But here his adherence to Bentham’s egalitarianism stops 
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iknt. In fact, he fought “ the demooratio or isooratic tendencies 
implicit in utilitarianism ” and expxessed himself “ in favour of 
axistooraiical privilege—the privilege of man above brute, of 
civilized above savage, of birth, of talent, and of the male sex ’* 
(117, 77). 

“ If sentients differ in capacity for happiness,” he suggests, 
implying that this is the case, “ under similar circumstanora 
some classes of sentients experiencing on an average more 
pleasure {e.g., of imf^ination and sympathy) and less pain 
(e.g., of fatigue) than others—there is no presumption that 
equality of circumstances is the most felicific arrangement.... 
Supposing the number of distributees fixed, and... a fixed 
distribuend, might not the sum-total of happiness be greatest 
when the greatest part of the sum-total, or at any rate larger 
portions, were held by a few ? . . . The principle of greatest 
happiness may have gained its popularity, but it lost its 
meaning, by the addition ‘ of the greatest number ’ ” (Vll, 
118). 

It is a surprising fact that Alfred Marshall, although likewise 
imder Sidgwick’s influence, accepted exactly those tenets of 
Benthamism which Edgeworth rejected, and vice versa. ” The 
solution of economic problems was for Marshall not an application 
of the hedonistic calculus,” Keynes states in his classical apprecia¬ 
tion of the master (Memorials, 9), while it was just this to Edge- 
worth. In fact, Marshall was most d^nite on this point. 

“ Whenever we get a glimpse of the economic man,” he 
asserts (l.c., 160 aq.), “ he is not selfish. . . . If we analyse 
aU the infinite variety of motives that are commonly grouped 
together under the term ‘ love of money ’ we see that they 
are of all kinds. They include many of the highest, the most 
refined, and the most unselfish elements in our nature.” 

Of course, Marshall admitted that egoism was an important 
spring of action; but there are other motives, he held, that must 
equally be acknowledged : above all ” hot impulses ” and com¬ 
bative instincts ” (212). And as he rejected Bentham’s doctrine 
that self-love is the only psychic motive, so he declined the thesis 
that pleasure is the only real aim of men. He urged that know¬ 
ledge and work (as “ the healthy exerdse of faculties ”) are also 
values of a primary character, ends desired for themselves (106, 
116). Nor did he accept the maximisation of enjoyment as the 
summitm homm: ** A deep frill character is the only true source 
of hapj^ness ” (346). ' < 
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Bat, for all tiiat, Marshall was not less oonvinoed that Ben- 
tham’s proposition as to the diminishing margmal utility of money 
with increasing quantity was an undeniable truth of fimdamental 
importance to economic analysis. “ The same sum of money 
measures a greater pleasure for the poor than for the rich,” he 
stated in his inaugural lecture at Cambridge, and in 1617, many 
years after his retirement, he wrote : “ The happmess of the rich 
does not exceed that of the poor nearly in proportion to the differ¬ 
ence in their commands of material wealth” (162, 347). This 
view makes Marshall a Benthamite. Personally, he would not 
have liked this statement: he purged his books consistently from 
all references to the philosopher who had come to be despised 
as the apostle of egoism. Discussing the connection between 
the size of income and the amount of pleasure derived from it, 
the first edition of the Principles had quoted Bentham as an 
authority; the second edition no longer does so. The second and 
third editions contain the foUowing admission : “ The notion of 
Consumers’ Bent was suggested to the present writer by a study 
of the mathematical aspects of demand and utility under the 
influence of Cournot, von Thuenen and Bentham ” (book III, 
chap. VI, 3). This passage disappeared in the fourth edition. 
Indeed, even the word pleasure was eliminated because it was 
too utilitarian : its place was taken by the terms benefit, gratifica¬ 
tion, and, above all, utility. But all this does not change the 
facts. Can there be a clearer confession of Benthamism (if not 
of indebtedness to Bentham) than the following words of Marshall ? 

“ Wealth exists only for the benefit of mankind. . . . Its 
true measure lies only in the contribution it makes to human 
well-being. Now, when bricks and sand and lime and wood 
are built up into a house, they constitute a greater aggregate 
of wealth than they did before, even though their aggregate 
volume is the same as before : and, if the house is overthrown 
by an earthquake, there is indeed no destruo^<m of matter, 
but there is a real destruction of wealth, because the matter is 
distributed in a manner less conducive to human well-being. 
Similarly, when wealth is very unevenly distributed, some 
have more of it than they can turn to any very great account 
in promoting their own well-being; whfie many others lack 
the material conditions of a healthy, clean, vigorous, and 
. effective family lifis. That is to say the wealth is distributed 
in a manner less conducive to the well-being of mankind than 
it would be if the rich were somewhat less rich, and the poor 
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were somewhat less poor: and real wealth would be greatly 
inoieased, even though there were no change in the aggregate 
of bricks and houses and clothes and other material things, 
if only it were possible to effect that change without danger 
to fireedom and to social order and without impairing the 
springs of initiative, enterprise and energy ” (366). 

It is far more difiBcult to prove Bentham’s influence on Monger. 
We do not possess any tangible indication, and it has even been 
asserted that there was no coimection between them (Boucke, 
The Development of Economics, 1921, 260). But this is going too 
far. It is not possible here to follow the chain of thinkers which 
linlra the two men. Beneke and Bolzano, Herbart and Lotze, 
can only be mentioned in passing. It must suffice to consider 
briefly the most important personality that stands between 
Bentham and Monger: Gustav Theodor Fechner. 

Fechner published in the year 1846 a small essay, Vber das 
hdchste Out, which can be described as a paraphrase of Bentham’s 
ideas. Apart fix)m a more positive attitude towards God and 
Christianity, it contains no thought that could not be found in 
one of Bentham’s works, ^ and thus even the thesis of the decreas¬ 
ing marginal utility of money with increasing riches is not wanting. 
“ A means of pleasure heaped beyond a certain degree on one 
individual never produces so much pleasure as divided among 
several people,” we read (ed. Platz, 1923, 64, 65). For it is a 
fact “that the first penny weighs heavier in pleasure than the 
twenty-fifth.” 

This psychological observation made by Bentham has the same 
factual foundation as the physiological perception propounded 
by Weber, which is generally Imown as the ” basic law of psycho¬ 
physics.” Weber teaches: “ The relation of the increase of 
stimulus at which an increase of the sensation is just taking place, 
to the initial stimulus is constant.” That is to say: the greater 
any given stimulus, the greater must be the increase of that 
stimulus to become perceivable. What is this but Bentham’s 

^ The agreement reaches at times even a parallelism in the yery wording. 
The following oorree^nding passages prove that Fechner must have known 
Bentham; Fechner 11, 30-31—^Bentham IX, 128 (only hedonism is a clear 
principle of morals, since everybody knows what happiness is); FechnerlS— 
Bentham n, 537 (only in one point all men agree, the longing for happiness); 
Fechner 34-35—Bentham I, 48, 211 (there is no motive that has not the pro¬ 
duction of a pleasure or the suppression of a pain for its end); Fechner 38— 
Benthflun 11, 537 (men are led to realise that the greatest and truest happiness 
can only be secured by working for the happiness of all), etc. Of. also Feohner’s 
ooneeptian of value {Vorsch/uU d$r Snd^ed., 1897, 24). 
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thesis that, tito greater the initial urealth, the lees the importaiioe 
which is asoribed to a new monetary unit added to it ? 

Bentham’s thesis and Weber’s law are combined and f<»rm one 
proposition in Feohner’s Elemmte der Pay<Aoi>hysik (1860). Bring¬ 
ing the great observation into an exact formula, he teaches: “ If 
the sensations increase arithmetically, the stimuli belonging to 
them mount in a logarithmic curve.” This statement can, of 
course, be reversed: if the stimuli increase arithmetioe^y, the 
accretions of sensation belonging to them fall off in a logarithmic 
curve. It is not difficult to perceive herein the fundamental idea 
of the theory of marginal utility. 

Influenced by Bentham, Fechner clearly realised the import¬ 
ance of this law for social and economic life. “The physical 
goods which we possess (fortune physique)," he says (Elemente I, 
236 aq.), postulating a subjective doctrine of value and combining 
it with the idea of the margin, “ have no value and no importance 
for os as dead matter, but only in so far as they are external 
means of producing in us a sum of valuable sensations (fortune 
morale) with respect to which they occupy the position of a 
stimulus. Now a dollar has in this regard much less value for the 
rich, than for the poor. ... To offer an equal increase to what 
Laplace calls the fortune morale, the increase of the fortune 
physique must be in relation to this fortune physique.” If the 
accretion to the fortune physique, so we may add, is not geometrical, 
but arithmetical only, the accretion to Viaa fortune morale occasioned 
by it falls progressively off. 

Whether Carl Menger, the “ doctor juris,” in pursuing his legal 
studies, came into touch with F. E. Beneke’s OrundstUze der Zivil- 
und Kriminalgesetzgebung aua den Handschriften des enqUschen 
Bechlsgelehrten Jeremy Bentham (1830), may appear doubtful, but 
not that Bentham stimulated Feclmer, and Fechner Menger. 
In any case Menger is likely to have known F. A. Lange’s ffimous 
essay. Die Arbeiterfrage (1866), which hailed the basic law of 
psychophysics as the scientific foundation of the future doctrine 
of society. 

But although Bentham thus appears coimected with Jevons 
and Menger, his doctrine was fundamentally different from theirs 
in one point: Bentham developed the “ all-important point in 
economic problems ” i.e., the “ general law, that the degree of 
utility varies with the quantity of commodity, and ultimately 
decreases as that quantity increases ” (Jevons, lx., 53) in coa- 
ffonting man with money, ix., the carrier of purchasii^ power; 
while Jevons and Menger oon^nt him directiy with a primary 
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good saoh m wftter. At a fint i^bnoe it might seem that this 
diffetenoe is Brithout importanoe. A closer mvestigatioii, how¬ 
ever, shows that Bentham’s procedure is essentially superior to 
that of his followers’, and that in three respects : 

(1) Jevons and Monger regard man in his relation to one iso¬ 
lated good, Bentham in his relation to the “ general source, mid 
thence representative of pleasure—^money ” (IV, 640). Now, in 
reality the operation of the law of decreasing marginal utility shows 
itself clearly only in the case of general purchasing power, of 
which in fact every new unit is continually used for the next 
important commodity. As long as Monger’s “ isolated economic 
subject ” has to do only with one consumption-good, which, in 
addition, is uniformly divisible, all is well. But if we take, let 
us say, three commodities into account, all is different: if 
Bobinson Crusoe has at his disposal besides water also bread and 
meat, he will combine the three goods, first probably by quenching 
his thirst, then his hunger, then perhaps his longing for cleanli¬ 
ness, and only afterwards gratify his desire for meat. Here is no 
continuity : obtain wants are partly satisfied, then others, then 
he returns to the satisfaction of the first, and so on; they inter¬ 
sect and change with each other. Besides the decrease in utility 
of the goods of one kind, the order of precedence of the different 
kinds here comes into play. Hence, while Bentham directly 
comprehends reality as it is, Jevons and Monger offer only a 
(none too fortunate) approximation. 

(2) Jevons and Monger conceive man in isolation, as a natural 
being, Bentham, however, in the social connection, as a social 
being. Now, the law of the decrease of marginal utility is—^to 
speak with Kant—not only a part of physiological, but also a 
part of pragmatic anthropology, ».e., it applies not only to man 
as a zoon, but also to man as a zoon politikon. The traveller in 
the desert or Bobinson Crusoe on his island can certainly be 
regarded as true representatives of mankind—^they, too, are 
oonfironted with the scarcity of supply—^but in the present social 
order the individual is limited in his provision of goods, not directly 
by natural scarcity, but rather by his social position. It is the 
amount of his income which forces him to break off his con¬ 
sumption at a certain point. This point arrives for the poor man 
soon, for the rich late—a fact which in Bentham’s deduction finds 
its expression in the different maTgina.! utiUty of the smallest 
coin for different classes of income, but remains urmotioed by 
Jevons and Menger. Here, too, Bentham eives us life in all its 
concreteness, Jevons and Menger only an aWraotinn. 
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(3) The dootrines of Jerons aiul Mmger lead to the zeeult 
that—to use WaJras’ clear words—“under the regime of free 
competition, things tend by themselves towards an equilibrium 
corresponding to the maximum of effective utiUty” {Siudea 
d'iconomie poUtique applicpiie, ed. Leduc, 1936, 476). But this 
tberis contains only half the truth: it shows only the great merit, 
not also the great fault of modem exchange economy. Certainly, 
if one accepts the existing distribution of incomes without dis* 
cession, it is easy to prove that under the given circumstances free 
competition realises the maximum of happiness in the commimity. 
But if we connect economic theory with social analjrsis, as is 
necessary for a full compiehmision of reality, we shall have to 
acknowledge that by a change of the present distribution of in¬ 
come the sum-total of well-being in our society could still be 
vastly augmented. If the last penny in the income of the nabob 
is being used for providing his pet-dog with milk while in the hand 
of the beggar-woman it cannot be used in doing the same for her 
starving child, then it is clear that by its transmission from one 
pocket into the other more is added to the happiness of the poor 
than is taken away from the happiness of the rich. Walras’ theory 
exposes one tmth, Bentham’s doctrine two. It leads to the only 
just valuation of the social and economic order of capitalism. 

W. Stabk 


University of Edinburgh. 



NATIONAL AND LOCAL FINANCE 
I 

Iir the political sphere there are to-day few more unirersal 
problems than those which may be loosely described as federal. 
In Europe, although events proved the idea of any general 
“ federal union ” to be beyond the limits of practical politics, we 
have recently witnessed the establishment of a highly significant 
customs union between Holland and Belgium. In India the 
birth-struggles of the biggest experiment in federalism that has 
ever been made are taking place. In the British Colonial Empire, 
in AMca and Asia, groups of States are ripening towards the 
federal principle. 

Even in the United Kingdom the problems of federalism are 
not without direct relevance. Notwithstanding the presence of a 
handfiil of Northern Irish representatives at Westminster, and the 
legal subordination of the Northern Irish Parliament, the relation 
between the Gh>vemment of Great Britain and that of Northern 
Ireland jNrovide in the constitution of the United Kingdom at 
least one trace of federalism. Further, the parallel between the 
neo-regionalism in local government now advocated by certain 
reforming groups, and the paleo-regionalism of the Conservative 
Party in 1913-14, should not be overlooked. Although the 
former (starting from the side of greater autonomy for local 
government) would apparently merely seek to cover the coimtry 
with replicas of the L.C.C., and the latter (starting from the side 
of ridding Westminster of the weariness of local problems) would 
have constituted the United Kingdom a series of Northern Ire¬ 
lands, in practice the two systems might well have much in 
common. 

The new importance of federalism in the world calls for a fresh 
examination of its problems in the light on the one side of the 
constitutional strains of the last few years, and on the other of 
the continuous improvement in administrative techniques and in 
the speed of transport. This need is already being met by a 
swelling stream of new books, concerned especially with the 
political aspects of federalism.^ In the federal problem, however, 

* Ftdmd Oovertment. By K. C. Wfaettre. Oxford University Press, 1946. 
Pp. vii + 278. 16s. Fethrai Finance in Peace and War. By Q. F. Shims. 
HaoniillMi, 1944. Pp. xvi + 877. 21s. State and Loom Finanoe in the Ifational 
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eoonomio, and particularly fiaandal, oousiddratioiiB caanot long 
be separated bom political ooBsideratioiia. In this as in other 
spheres of government the power of the purse has political conse¬ 
quences which may go beyond what is laid down in the con¬ 
stitution. The inescapability of economic considerations is 
shown by the fact that Prof. Wheare, whose interests are plainly 
legal and political» yet devotes nearly a third of his space to 
economics and finance. More directly concerned with the 
economic problems of federalism are the two other books with 
which wo are here concerned—^Prof. Shirras’ general review of 
the finances of the U.S.A. and the British Commonwealth federa¬ 
tions, and Prof. Hansen and Dr. Perloff’s close-up of the regional 
finances of the XJ.S.A. 

How are we to define federalism ? Prof. Wheare devotes his 
best attention to illuminating this first step (cf. pp. 13 fiF,). He 
distinguishes three degrees of federal intensity, according as 
different conditions are satisfied. The most exacting definition— 
that of the ‘‘ Federal Principle **—^is satisfied only where powers 
of national and regional governments are co-ordinate—that is to 
say, each layer of government is independent within its own 
sphere.^ Less exacting is the admission that a Federal Con- * 
stitution may exist where the federal principle is predominant 
in practice, although one layer of government may depend on 
another (as in the XJ.S.A. until 1913, the Senate was elected by 
the State legislatures). A further relaxation is allowed in the 
working definition of Federal Government where, by its com¬ 
mon practice, the general government acts in a pr^ominant 
number of aspects as if the regional governments possessed 
co-ordinate powers. These successive relaxations allow Prof. 
Wheare to consider the U.S.A., Canada, Australia and Switzerland, 
but not South Africa or India. 

It is well to be reminded that statutory rights may provide a 
greater assurance of continuity than mere convention; but the 
difference is in practice a matter of degree. Constitutions can be 
altered; even by less drastic means legal interpretation may 
mould and transform the original intention—as in Canada the 
tenour of the decisions of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council have preserved wider powers for the Provinces than could 
reasonably have been expect^ from the Constitution; wider in 


Somiomy. By A. H. Hansen and H. 8. Perloff. New York: Norton, 1944. 
Pp. ix + 810. #8.75. 

* Prof. Wheare differs from many writers cm politioal tiheory in rasardins 
tbs lociatioA of residual powers as oonstitutionally unizaportant. 
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important lu^eota than those now enjoyed by the constitationally 
nnove poweifiil States of the Anstraliaa Commonwealth. 

It is dottbtfol if even Prof. Wheaie’s saooessiye relaxatkma of 
purity of practical federalism go far enough to cover some of 
the most important and interesting aspects of the federal {ooblem. 
7%e object oS federalism is to secure at one and the same time the 
advantages of unity and of diversity. In the economic sense at 
least these two can be secured in some substantial measure 
wherever the budgets of regional (local) governments are inde¬ 
pendent of the supervision and veto of the national (general) 
Government. In these conditions co-ordination of powers does 
exist, albeit perhaps only over a rathw limited field. A necemary 
and sufficient condition for this state of affairs is that minor 
governments should control a fairly substantial independoot 
source of revenue. 

From this point of view the federal problem of marrying unity 
and diversity is fully present in British local government to-day, 
and likewise in all democracies with a well-developed local 
government system. In the day-to-day conduct of affairs the 
difference between them and the statutory federations is as much 
a matter of degree as of kind, as can be demonstrated by comparing 
the percentage of total tax revenue independently raised and spent 
by local governments, in relation to the revenue of national 
governments: 

Tax Revenue Gollected and Spent by Regional Oovemmenis, ae a 
Percentage of Total Tax Revenue. 

(Average for first half of the 30*8.) 

A. B. C. 


U.S.A. and British 
Ooznmonwoalth. ^ 

Strong Iiooal Oovam- 
mant Democraoies,' 

Other Demooraoiea.* 

u.o.n.. • . 59 

Sweden . 

. 87 

France 

. 19 

Canada . . 54 

BenxnaxI: . 

. 39 

Belgium . 
atSy) . 

. 9 

Auatralia . , 51 

Norway • 

. 40 

. 22 

India . 49 

Holland . 

, 38 

U.K, me 

. m 

(South Africa) . 28 

TLK. im 

. W* 




^ Shirras, oit. 

* Lindahl, Smukid* ShattertryM i Sverign ock Undkmd^r. 

* StaiUHcdi Abstract cj the VJC, 

These figures broadly reflect the relative strengths of regional 
and general govmunents; it can hardly be questioned that tiie 
difference in the efiectiveness of local government between col. C 
and B is at least as great as that between B and A; yet the B 
V constitutions ate unitary, and the A’s broadly federaL Actually 
^ the figures understate the power of the 'tee^onal goywnments. 
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since many of them derive a proportionately mote sabstantial 
rerenue i^m tradixig services than national governmmits. 
S^her, the influence of regional govermnents is greater on the 
expenditure than on the revenue side, owing to the piesmice of 
grants in aid, more or less freely disposable by regional govern¬ 
ments. It is, of course, the presence of this factor which falsifles 
the apparent transfer of Britain from Col. B to Col. C in the 
inter-war period; but although a considerable reliance on grants 
need not necessarily destroy diversity, it is evident that Britain 
has come to sail perilously near the shore. 

Federalism in the narrow sense is thus one (but only one) 
method of preserving the pleasures of diversity while enjoying the 
strength of unity. Viewed from this angle its basic problem is 
not so much that from which Prof. Wheat© sets out—^what are 
the conditions for the establishment of successful federal govern¬ 
ment?—^but the more general one of what relations between 
general and regional governments are necessary in order to secure 
the continuance of both the strength and diversity sought by the 
federal form of government. When we are considering the 
financial side, it is particularly important to look at the problem 
in this more general manner. 

Approaching from this side, we are immediately faced with the 
questions, what kind of diversity, and for what purpose unity ? 
Not all the diversities enshrined in federal constitutions are 
worthy of preservation. Some, such as the racial or political 
discrimination of a Georgia or of an Ulster, run counter to the 
ideology of the nations of which they form a part, and the federal 
principle actually hinders their decent interment. There is, 
however (as Montesquieu was well aware, although his country¬ 
men persistently disregarded his words), both moral strength and 
political stability to be drawn from the diversity which springs 
naturally from local responsibility for decisions on social and 
economic affairs, particularly those of local interest and signi¬ 
ficance. As Prof. Whear© puts it (p. 228), “ Majoiti'ljiB of regions 
have a significance which majorities of people have not.” 
Such diversity enriches the life both of the indivMual and of 
the community. The problem is how to preserve this kind 
of diversity in the face of growing centripetal tendencies— 
tmidencies which spring both ^m political and from economic 
origins. 

- In the modem world, especially considered as a world liable 
to wars whioh call for enormous capital resources, the strength 
which comes through union may be a necessary condition for the 
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sturviyal of local ideology, for aU except saoh strategically happy 
backwaters as Sweden and Eire. If a federal constitution is the 
only praotioable form of union for ensuring survival, it is almost 
certainly ineffective for the purpose. Co-ordination of powers 
over a wide field inevitably cramps the effectiveness of action. A 
federal government estabUshed in these circumstances is likely to 
specialise in an inability to get things done; a condition which 
not all vdll agree with l^ofessor Wheare (p. 86) in regarding as a 
positive advantage. 

Unified control is no less necessary for a systematic internal 
policy, whether it be merely to secure (in Prof. Hansen’s phrase) 
“ Federal underwriting of minimnTn service standards ”—a 
principle which has been of ever-growing importance in Britain 
since the first differential education grants at the beginning of the 
century—or whether it takes the form of a more comprehensive 
programme of income redistribution, or of public responsibility for 
the level of economic activity. 

The change in emphasis in the central/local government 
relation, illustrated in Britain by the relative decline in local 
revenue, is not confined to Britain. From all the federations 
examples can be gathered of general governments seeping through 
the local defences of the constitution, obtaining by the back door a 
considerable part of what the rigidity of written constitutions and 
the susceptibility of local feeling prevent them firom getting by 
more forthright methods. This process is highly sigiuficant, and 
is well analysed by Prof. Wheare.^ 

The most obvious occasion for the expansion of the economic 
powers of general governments is war; but not all of the wskya in 
which this works are equally obvious. It leads to increased 
legislative control on the one hand, and to increased delegation of 
powers to the national executive on the other; not all of these 
extensions are commonly lost at the end of the war. On the tax 
side, war leads to a greater central control of revenue sources, 
which agai** 3 not lightly relinquished. More subtly, the power 
of peace and war, and its corollary treaty-making, can be used to 
increase central control, even in time of peace. Thus the inde¬ 
pendence of the American States was very considerably diminished 
when local militias were abolished in the interests of the national 
army. Again, that great social and economic experiment, the 
T.V.A., was justified by the federal Qovenunent, and confirmed by 
the Supreme Court, under the federal war power; the whole of 
the Kew Deal legislation might have been legalised under the 
^ Cf. pp« 106» 180 

No. 224.—^voL. nvt. 
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Treaty-making power, had not the Soprmne Oonrt already found 
another way of eating ita words.^ 

Mmy othor methods of enoroaohment are also available to 
national govemmeats, even in a constitution-bound federation. 
Above all is the power of inducement, inherent in all percentage 
grants, but especially noticeable in the devices of the X7.S.A. 
federal government to promote social security measures. Ex¬ 
ample and publicity can also work to the same purpose. Thus the 
U.S. federal Departments of Labour and Commerce “ carry out 
investigations, compile statistics, suggest laws and regulations, in 
matters Of social and commercial legislation, which, without doubt, 
fall within State {i.e., outside federal control) control.” * The 
practice of these indirect methods and their general aoceptibility 
demonstrate that although war may be the main occasion for the 
growth of economic power by general governments, it is not (as 
was claimed for instance by ^Ugman) the root cause of it. After 
all, the federal income tax in the U.S.A. was established before, 
and independently of, the war of 1914-18. Economic depression 
may be an even more powerful advocate of generalised social 
services than war. 

n 

The change in emphasis which is causing a revolution in the 
relation between general and local governments and their finances 
all over the world has a number of roots, but of these two are 
predominant on the financial side—^in respect of expenditure, the 
growth of the social services; in respect of revenue, the pre¬ 
eminence of progressive income taxes as a fertile source of revenue. 
The revolution in public outlay caused by the growth of the social 
services can be demonstrated by figures presented by Mr. Shirras : 

PvbUc Expenditure aa a Percentage of the Nationai Income, 1937-38 * 



Social Services. 

General Administra¬ 
tion + Defence. 

U.8.A. . 



8 

5 

Australia 



7 

4 

Canada . 



9 

5 

South Africa . 



5 

3 

India . 



2 

6 

tr.K. . 



18 

9 


^ Shirras, pp. 53, 88, 139, 165, 305; British figures from Appropriatioii 
Aocoimts and Local Government Financial Statistics. 


^ This way out was actually attempted in retpwit of the Bsimett New 
Beal" in Canikda, but was frustrated by the decision of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy CounoiL in aooozdance with the policy referred to above^ cf. Wheaie* 
pp. 157, 183, 185. * Wheace, p, 18(h 
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The preoifie figures should not be pressed too closely (for 
ixurtanoe, there is considerable doubt as to the signiffioanoe of 
expenditures classed together as “ prandons ”); but the general 
position is clear; even on the eve of war the social services had 
come to occupy a predominant place in budgets in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries. It is intm9estii^, further, that in spite of the 
relatively greater development of social expenditure in Britain 
than elsewhme, its predominance was relatively less, owing to the 
heavy cost of defence. 

l^e social services universally began as regional, indeed 
jnedominantly local, duties; and in spite of the partially oonfiict- 
ing claims of standardisation of service (which calls for central 
supervision if not control), regional they are likely to remain, 
and for the most part should remain; for it is in fields such as 
these that the right type of local diversity is exercised and the 
right type of local initiative developed. The social services 
require, however, large and expanding outlays, which call for large 
and expanding revenue. The answer to this call must mainly 
come firom progressive taxation, especially the taxation of incomes 
from work and property (including the profits of firms)—^that is to 
say, from just those taxes which national governments need to 
oontrol in order to support their overriding duties vis-d-vis foieign 
States. 

Thus it is that in advanced countries the “ social service State ” 
is coming to birth in conditions of strain between national and 
regional governments, a strain which varies in intensity according 
in the first place to the overall pressure on the revenue, mid in the 
second to the initial allocation of revenue sources, and to some 
degree of duties also. Thus the strain has been worst where 
national governments have not been constitutionally endowed 
with priority in income tax, and have had to seize that priority 
by more or less arbitrary methods. Already in the late thirties 
most national governments had acquired a complete predominemce 
in this sphrae, as the following percentages show. 


Percentagt of Inoome and Profit Taxes Accruing to Oeniral 
Oovemmetiis, 1937-38 ^ 


U.K, 

U.S.A. 


Australia. 

South AMoa. 

ioo 

sd 

72 

27 

88 


> Shims, pp. 44. 78, 128, 172. 

The batter war and post-war struggles in Canada and Australis 
are at mice explained by these figures; but they do not tell the 
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whole story, »nee in every federation the position of the national 
Qovemment is made more difficult by the exktaaoe of very high 
tax rates in certain regions. 

Among the federations an important cause of differences in 
strain is the allocation of revenue sources and duties betwemi the 
upper layer of regional governments (which it is convenient to refer 
to as “ states ”), and the lower layer (or layers) (which it is oon- 
vezuent to lump together as local authorities ”). This important 
complication of the federal problem is quite unaccountably ignored 
by l^of. Wheare, but is well dealt with by Prof. Shirras. Thus 
in the U.K. the most onerous, and consequently disequalising, 
form of social expenditure has always been relief (public assist¬ 
ance) ; ^ it is not therefore surprising to find that more difficulties 
have arisen in Canada, where relief is predominantly a local affair, 
than in Australia, where it is not. Parallel differences arise over 
the distribution of responsibility for education and health services. 
Especial strain, and especially sharp service differences, are found 
for instance in the U.S.A. and Canada, where the local govern¬ 
ments (inevitably the weakest of the three partners in administra¬ 
tion), exercise important duties in these fields. Contrast the 
relative absence of strain, before the emergence of war difficulties, 
in Australia, where public assistance is a national responsibility, 
education a State affair, and the duties of local authorities are 
mainly concerned with sanitary services. 

A further difference arises according to the type of local 
govenunent. Difficulties are greatest where the small “town¬ 
ship ” jmcisdiction (urban or rural) is preponderant, as in the 
U.S.A. In developed countries experience shows that the success¬ 
ful local administration is essentially that of the moderate to large 
town. This is both natural and right, because it is in urban 
communities of this nature that the local consciousness which most 
easily promotes the right kind of diversity is most simply united 
with a unit of control that is economicaUy appropriate. The 
attempt in Britain to promote similar units of control outside of 
the larger towns, by concentrating mban wd rural districts under 
county council management, is only very partiaUy successful from 
the point of view of preserving diversity and initiative; although 
(as Messrs. Hansen and Perloff realise, p. 94) it perhaps offers the 
only practicable solution of the local government problem in non- 
urban areas.* 

^ C. F. Hicks (J.B. aad UJC.)> Sumdarda of Local EaopenddHtre. 

* It is mteresting th^t the American writers (Hansen and Perloff, pp. 76 ff.) 
set the optimum unit for ind^>endent local government at a lower level (popula*' 
tion of 80,000 to 00,000) than is now allowed Ibr county boroiagh status in 
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A farther illostratioii of the virility of urban local govoniment 
is afEbrded by the big towns in South A&ica, where the oon- 
sritution provides little scope for the independent development 
of local amenities and very sketchy independent revenue sources, 
other than the profits of trading services. Dr. Maud’s researches 
have already shown the importance of the local government of 
Johannesbui^. Prof. Shirras’ combined figures fllustrate the 
extent to which South African city government has broken 
through the centralising shackles of the constitution.^ 

It is not only in the field of income tax that incompatibility 
between resources and duties may arise.' As revenue needs 
expand, the question of control over inheritance taxes seems likely 
also to give rise to trouble. These taxes have traditionally be¬ 
longed to the middle layer in federal constitutions; but recently 
they seem to be going the same way as income tax; in the U.S.A. 
76% of inheritance-tax revenue now goes to the fedend Crovem- 
ment. In the field of outlay taxes the “ key ” revenue sources 
are the traditional taxes on drink and tobacco and the newer 
duties on motoring and general sales (or turnover). The degree 
of strain differs markedly according to the way in which these 
revenue sources are distributed between federal and State Govern¬ 
ments. In the U.S.A., where 70% of the taxes on alcohol and 
90% of those on tobacco accrue to the federal Government, while 
the lion’s share of general sales tax and motoring tax revenue go 
to the States, the strain is less than in the British Commonwealth 
federations, where the sales tax accrues to the general Govern¬ 
ments and motoring taxes are much less fully developed. The 
lighter revenue needs of the U.S.A.—^largely due to the burden of 
debt in the British federations—^must also be borne in mind. 
There are, however, grave economic and distributional dis¬ 
advantages in allowing regional governments to exploit sales 
taxes. ^ 

In contrast to the confusion and competitive exploitation of 
outlay taxes by the middle and top layers of government, it 
appears to be Incoming general for local governments to be 1^ 
with a single, but substantial source of revenue, a tax on real 
estate. Taxes of this nature formed 94% of the revenue of local 
authorities in the U.SA., 90% in Canada, over 80% in Australia, 
100% in South Africa—and of course 100% in Britain. On tiie 

Britain. May it not be that in the intereats of a ahort-aighted megaloinaaia— 
latgely in the intaceata of the ooonties-Mlre ace denjriog otusehres the fbll oae of 
the most viifle eleonAat in local gotremuent t t 

1 Shixras, p. 172. 
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other side, over 90% of the rovmne from this tSiX aoomed to loeal 
authmities in the n.S.A., Canada and Sonth Africa, and over 80% 
in Australia. So long as the duties of local authorities do not 
exceed what can be financed firom this source—^with the support 
of such equalising grants as may be ncHsessaiy to procure com¬ 
parable services—^the main financial problem is thus one of the 
relations between fisderal and State Governments. 

These figures, also derived from Prof. Shirras, must be re¬ 
garded as no more than approximate. Sources of revenue are 
not shown with sufficient detail to enable precise comparison to be 
made. This criticism holds equally on the expenditure side; in 
particular it is impossible to'determine from the figures the manner 
in which debt charges should be treated, in an economic as distinct 
from a budgetary sense. It is clearly not plausible to apply 
universally the traditional British practice of regarding public 
debts as predominantly dead weight; yet it would appear that a 
considerable part of the “ productive ” debt in the Common¬ 
wealth federations, which should be represented by assets, is in 
fact virtually dead weight. 

What are we to think of this distribution of resources and 
powers ? It is clearly not good enough to follow Prof. Wheare ^ 
in attempting to adduce what ought to be merely from what is. 
While some of the facts are clearly the result of policy—^for 
instance, the concentration of income taxes under the control of 
national governments, and the allocation of education and some 
health services to State Governments—^for the most part the 
distribution of resources and responsibilities appears to be the 
result of historical accident. It is not surprising that nowhere is 
complete harmony to be found, on either side of the public finance 
balance-sheet. 

As has already been indicated, sufficient data have not yet 
been assembled to make an informed judgment on essential points. 
Prof. Shirras has done a stout piece of work in bringing together 
a great mass of detail, probably a fairly complete collection of 
what was readily available. It must be admitted, however, that 
it does not take us very far, in spite of the fact that the book 
contains no less than 163 tables. The data for the different 
federations are not on all fours; in general the figures are too 
global to be informative, and, further, especially for* the purpose 
of making internal comparisons between regions—which is a 
necessary process in the analysis—^figures need to be expressed 
on a per head basis, rather than in relation to national or regional 

* Wbwe, p. 98. 
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iaooinM. National income ^piree are seldom a sore oaough 
foondation for comparisons; and regional income figures, whwre 
they exist, are enormously less reliable. Finally, as has been 
suggested above, the comparison should be completed with figures 
not only firom other federations, but also from the strong local 
government democracies. 

Even at this stage, however, it should be possible to suggest 
certain general principles. Zn the first place, it is clear that 
national Governments must either control income and capital 
taxes, or command a priority in respect of them sufficient to allow 
them fully to satisfy their needs in an emergency. Secondly, 
wherever it is intended to follow a gmieral policy of progressive 
taxation or of income redistribution, it is necessary for the 
national Government to retain under its control a sufficiently 
large part of the total tax structure to control the progression 
(this point is understandably emphasized by the American 
writers ^). Federal plans in this respect can be completely upset 
by State exploitation of general sales taxes. Thirdly, on grounds 
of double taxation, the less minor Governments are allowed to 
exploit income taxes and excises (in the British sense) the better, 
especially where local tax jurisdictions are small. Finally, for the 
lowest layer of Governments a real-estate tax of some sort remains 
appropriate, if only because it is the simplest way of securing 
budgetary independence; but at the same time it does avoid 
double taxation between local and other budgets so long as 
upper layers agree to vacate this tax, as they are usually prepared 
to do. 

Some—although not all—of these principles are in fact reflected 
in current tendencies. It is not always realised, however, the 
extent to which they imply an increase in grants in aid; and in 
the next round, where minimum service standards become an 
accepted aim of policy, in differential formula grants. These will 
become necessary not merely for local governments (where a real- 
estate tax can only be made compatible with a progressive tax 
structure so long as the rates are low in relation to family incomes); 
but also for the middle layer of governments, who are now in 
danger of losing some of their must fertile revenue resources, 
without a ootTespanding decline in their responsibilities. 

On the subject of grants in aid, especially on the best basis for 
differential formnlm, there is urgent need for more comparative 
research. Further research ki also needed in order to gauge how 
great is the danger of loss of budgetary ipdependenoe (and so the 
* HMMwn «B«1 Pwloff, p. as. 
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Racrifioe of decnt&ble diversity) from an ezteosioa of dii^ereatia>l 
grants. The experimioe of the U.K. and of AuatiaUa, who have 
travelled farther along this road than others, suggests that it need 
not be very immediate. 


Ill 

The need for farther comparative research is even more press¬ 
ing on the expenditure than on the revenue side. The field which 
might be covered is suggested by the contribution which Prof. 
Hansen and Hr. Perloff have made in investigating in some detail 
a number of inter-local problems in the greatest of all federations. 
It is a study such as this which reveals the essential similarity of 
the interlocal and central/local problems in a federation and in a 
democracy with independent local budgets such as Britain. 

Space does not allow of a just appreciation of this contribution, 
but four aspects at least deserve mention because they are parti¬ 
cularly relevant to contemporary British problems, (i) the problems 
raised by interlocal differences in resources and service standards; 
(ii) jurisdictional (boundary) problems, especially in connection 
with urban overspiU and differences between private and social < 
costs when factories move into the country; (iii) the relative costs 
of administering and of replanning blighted areas; (iv) the 
fundamental nature of local “ fiscal perversity ” in depression. 

As is to be expected in a cormtry of the size and natural 
diversity of the U.S.A., local incomes vary enormously. Taking 
States as a whole (from data derived from state income taxes), 
income per head ranges from $853 in New York to $199 in 
Mississippi; ^ within States the range will naturally be much 
greater. The effect of these differences, unrelieved by differential 
grants, on service standards, can be imagined. Education 
expenditure per pupil is found to vary from an average of $167 
to one of $31; it is moreover inversely correlated with the 
number of children per adult. On health services some States 
spend as little as 3 cts. per head per year. In the rural parts 
of Alabama only 2% of births take place in hospitals; in 
the rural parts of California 66%. As in Britain, if you ore 
in need of assistance you will get the best terms in the richest 

The problem of urban overajull and jurisdictional rigidity has 
beep raised in an acute form in the U.S.A. by the war factories; 

‘ Himen and Perloff, pp. 18, 19 ff. 

' Op, eii,, p. 171. 
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it is intensified bf the t 3 ^ioa]l 7 small size of looal administration 
jurisdictions.^ Of especial reference to British problems is the 
demonstration of the effect of the failure to allow city jurisdictions 
to expand.* Philadelphia is only one-tenth of a square Tnilw 
larger than it was in 1834; San I^ncisco is the same size as it 
was in 1866. In all the larger cities, not excluding New York, 
the ccHitre is tending to become stationary, or even to decline 
relatively to the periphery, whether measured in terms of retail 
sales, manufactured products, or workers employed. 

This situation leads to the blighted area round the city centre, 
just as too often occurs in Britain for essentially similar reasons. 
On this problem Messrs Hansen and Perloff have a number of 
useful things to say. They quote a Boston investigation* of 
different census tracts (or as we should say, wards), distinguished 
according to their dominant use, and showing that the cost of slum 
areas enormously exceeds the revenue derived from them. It is 
pointed out (as is again true in this country) that the true cost of 
slums is never apparent because the property is over-valued for 
looal revenue purposes.* For dealing with problems of the 
blighted area the authors recommend, in addition to powers of 
land control and acquisition, federal advances (if necessary up to 
100% of the cost) not merely for reconstruction purposes, but also 
to cover the cost of replanning. 

The causes of fiscal perversity in looal finance in depression are 
now fairly well understood; nevertheless the authors underline 
some useful points on this side also—^for instance, the difficulty 
that local debt is mainly held externally to the jurisdiction, so that 
debt service is not a mere transfer between citizens. On the 
whole, however, this is the least satisfactory part of the book, more 
especially as the authors allow themselves to stray rather too freely 
for a book of this nature into general problems of the overall tax 
structure and of its income distribution—questions which are only 
loosely related to their main theme. . 

One of the ways in which we in this country have most to 
learn from Btate and Local Finance in ihe National Ecorumy is by 
observing the wealth and variety of detailed statistical research 
into problems of local government and finance on which the 
authors can draw, research coming both from official—national 

^ It will be remembered that the prooess of oonoeatrating ad hoe authoritiee 
into general looal ooxmoile (completed in Britain in 1929) has not tatoi place in 
the U.S.A. 

* Hanoen and Perloff, pp. 85, 95. 

* Op, p. 109. 

* Op, oU,, p. 117. 
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and looal-~«ad frmn private sooroeB. The United Btatee started 
some considerable way behind Britun in attmnpting to inovide 
a national Bystmn of social services; but if we do not waJre up 
they will soon have much better means of testing and ensuring its 
effldenoy than with all our experience we cmi command. 

nBStTi.a K. Hioxs 

Oaford. 



REVIEWS. 


Economic lUbirtk. By B. 6. Hawtbst. (London : Longmans, 
1946. Pp. 161. 6«.) 

The tiile of this book, and the " majestic utterance ” ixom 
Isaiah with which it opens, lead us to expect some strong proposate 
for our future economy. It is a post-wwr study, but it differs 
from others of that kind in that lines of pre-war thought are 
sustained, and Mr. Hawttey does not discard all pre-war 
economies as ideas to which we are “ not going back.” Bather, 
he maintains the ideas,-mainly monetary, with which his readers 
are already frmiliar, and in more than one passage shows a 
critical independence of the Keynesian analysis. But, consider- 
ing the sort of plans which are now being made, Economic Rebirth 
is a strong title for the much less ambitious proposals here put 
forward. For example, ”fhll employment is most effectively 
maintained by a judicious regulation of the flow of money through 
the mechanism of credit, and ei^cially by restrainiug in time any 
such expansion as is likely to involve a subsequent contraction ” 
(p. 62) is a statement influenced, not by the ideas of Beveridge or 
Keynes, but by those of Marshall, who sud that the ” only effective 
remedy for unemployment ” is that “ reckless inflations of credit— 
the o^f cause of all economic malaise—may be kept within 
narrower limits ” {Prifneipka, p. 710). The control of inflation is 
the theme of the first part of Mr. Bawtiey’s argument; he fears 
a release of spending power for some time, and that control of 
prices will only exhaust stocks, while a rise of prices is unfair to 
contractual incomes. He favours the timely use of Bank Bate, 
that ” beautiful instrument ” of the Macmillan Committee, and a 
forced loan. These proposab are transitional, as were simihur 
plans in 1918, when Cannan saw the same dangers as Mr. Hawtr^ 
sees now. The reader must follow for himself the descriptive and 
oritioal treatmmit of this saJeguard in its national and inter¬ 
national aiqwcts, and its relation to wage policy. So many 
details are woven into the argument that it becomes a rapid 
review of current tendenoiM, the main thread having to be 
looked up at intervals. Needless to say, it is scholarly and 
infmmative, although a student will feel ra^r refreshed than le- 
bmm. 
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The aeoond main suggestion is for the nationalisation of the 
urholesale trade. This would, he thinks, give the State a strategio 
position as regards priorities, and could be applied to imports as 
well as to domestic supplies. “ Integrarions ” would have to be 
broken up, so that the selling or buying department was placed 
under a public control. The State would levy, in handling 
supplies, what woidd amount to a purchase tax, so creating a 
margin for the replacement of stocks. Mr. Hawtrey perceives the 
difficulties in respect of some capital requisites, but thinks the 
plan can be worked, and prefers it to Collectivism. Will this 
plan affect the practice of maintained retail pri<^, which manu¬ 
facturers have imposed on retailers for branded goods, or will the 
Government sell to retailers without conditions? This would 
revive an old controversy. To many, however, this suggestion 
will be a more acceptable way of gaining some of the advemtages 
of a public control. 

D. H. MacGBStaoB 

AU 8<mU College, 

Oaford. 


Tin under Control, By K. E. Ksokr. (Stanford University 
Press, California, 1946. Pp. xi + 314. $3.00.) 

The World Coffee Economy, vnth Special Beference to Control 
Schemee. By V. D. Wiokizkb. (Stanford University Press, 
California, 1943. Pp. x -f 268. $3.00.) 

Thbsb are two more of the Commodity Policy Studies which 
the Food Research Institute of Stanford University is producing. 
The first is a smashing indictment of the international tin controls 
of the nineteen thirties, but let no one suppose that because it 
emanates from the United States it is mere propaganda. On the 
contrary, this seems to me as impartial as any study on such a 
subject can well be, and its conclusions therefore merit corre¬ 
sponding attention, especially in Great Britain, and not least at 
the British Colonial Office. The bocdc was finished towards the 
end of 1944, but it has dated little, if indeed, for all major purposes, 
at all. 

Mr. Enorr starts with four introductory chapters on the uses 
of tin, the nature of the demand and supply, and the like. Then 
comes a chapter “Developments Prior to Control 1918-80,” 
which in 23 pages is something of a masterpiece of compression, 
giving just what is essential for the main purpose of the book 
without in my judgment any serious, let alone unfair, omission* 
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A d»tailad history of the three c<mtrol agreements follows, and is 
completed on p. 187. The reader who is really conversant with the 
dbaraoteristios of the tin industry and with its history may, if he is 
in a hurry, start at p. 188, but this is not, of course, to say that Mr. 
Enorr should not have written this part of his book. Even 
though he has added little that is really new, it was essential to his 
purpose to present this historical study, and well worth doing 
because we have not yet had a single study of this complete 
epoch. This will, I think, be the standard work on the subject. 

The really valuable part of this book, however, is the sixty-five 
pages (Chapters XI and XII) in which international control is 
appraised. Control was certainly successful in raising and main¬ 
taining the price of tin, and if a price around £220 was in the view 
of the controllers a “ fair ” price, this objective was accomplished. 
Moreover, the control years, despite very severe output restriction 
at times, are shown to have been profitable years for the industry. 
On the other hand, the objective of moderating short-period price 
fluctuations was not achieved : the jejeune comparison of lOlO-SO 
and 1931-41, on which the Tin Producers’ Association base their 
claim, is rightly rejected, and the more reasonable comparison of 
1921-30 and 1931-39 shows approximately the same average 
annual price fluctuation at £64-66 per ton. The reasons for this 
failure lead to a useful study of the difficulties of price forecasting, 
the conflict between the objectives of assuring both a high price 
and a relatively stable price, and the technique of buffer stocks. 
But, of course, the worst feature was that the controllers “ focused 
their attention upon low prices and their immediate cause, t.e., 
surplus stocks and surplus supplies. In no statement of policy 
did they pay the slightest attention to surplus output capacity, 
the ultimate cause.” ” In other words, international tin control 
set out to correct the effects of previous over-investment and 
mal-investment, while preserving their cause.” I ought not, 
however, to spoil Mr. Knorr’s very able and fair analysis by 
such sununary notes and quotations. These chapters must be 
read by all who are interested in or concerned with commodity 
control. 

Finally Mr. Enorr gives os fifty pages on post-war demand 
and supply prospects, and the issue of post-war control. He is 
led to the conclusion that after the transition period tin con* 
sumption will not exceed the average absorption in the late 
nineteen-thirties, and therrfore if the pre-war capacity of the 
Far East is restored, the industry will ” again be confronted with 
the alternatives: depression (X renewed output control.” Mr. 
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Kunx comes dowB in &vonr of fi«e oompetiiton and against any 
attempt at “planned disinvestment over time,'* thoagjh he 
snggests that the United States, perhaps in oo-opetation wiUi the 
United Kingdom, might help in easing the Ixansition for Bdivia 
in divonsifying that oounlary’s economy. “ The readjustment 
of productive capacity by way of unhampered competition will 
be a harsh, cruel and lengthy process, but it will woth." And 
after much careful discussion his verdict is that “ a buffer-etobk 
scheme is far from being a cure-all,’' and that even the most 
suitable type of buffer-stock for tin “ would operate on a pre¬ 
carious basis.’’ As I write this review, the International Tin 
Conference is about to open in London. Even if it should agree 
with Mr. Knorr’s forecasts of demand and supply after the transi¬ 
tion period, I doubt whether it will accept his conclusionB as to 
policy, but I do hope the delegates have studied his book—^they 
will make wiser decisions if they have. 

There are a few weak spots iu this work to which one might 
draw attention, e.g., a still insufficient investigation of costs, a 
neglect of the marketing organisation, inadequate treatment of 
the organisation of capital, etc., but when we have so much 
that is good, such criticisms would be captious. 

Mr. Wickizer’s book on coffee was published in 1943, and the 
copy sent for review at the time appears to have been lost on the 
journey. The value of the book must be judged on the dual basis 
of its full title. Another standard book on the world coffee 
industry and trade is overdue, and even if written during this 
present period of transition it would be valuable as the record of 
the inter-weur epoch. Judged on this basis, Mr. Wickizer’s book is 
not sufficiently comprehensive as regards production, particularly 
outside the American continents, and has little to say about 
marketing, though the consumption end and its problems are 
dealt with much more satisfactorily, and some new ground is 
broken here. On the other hand, this book is a good introduction, 
for it does bring out the salient facts and problems, at least from 
the American point of view« and that may really have been its 
main objective, especially in view of its relatively small size. As a 
contribution to the study of control schemes, either for coffee or 
in general, it can be reckoned (mly slight. In Chapter X,b9ginniag 
on p. 136, Brazil’s control schemes are reviewed, but without 
adding materially to existing knowledge of the subject. 13ie 
English reader indeed be grateful for the summary 
Pan-American conferences and the account of the Intw-Ameriean 
Coffee Agreement in Chapter XII, while Mr. Wickizer’s wandngs 
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in Ohaptaf XIII m to tho very limited applioalnlity of the prin- 
o^lee of this agreement to any fatuie world agreement are 
Borind and timely, even if on the obvious side. But the disonssion 
of the i mme diate post-war transition period is already largely 
obsolete, though Hr. Wiokizer Oan hardly be blamed for failing to 
foresee in 1946 tim disappearance, as the result of four successive 
bad crops in Brazil, of what then seemed a certain surplus problem. 

J. W. F, Rows 

Pembroke OoUege, 

Oambridge. 

The Analyna of Economic Time Series. Cowles Commission 
Monograph No. 6. By H. T. Davis. (Bloomington, 
Indiana : Principia Press, 1941. Pp. xiv 4- 620. 25s.) 

Ik the application of statistios to economics the data we have 
to deal with are often given in the form of time series, and it is 
an almost universal experience to find that successive values of 
the quantity we are studying are correlated amongst themselves. 
All ordinary tests of significance break down. What, then, is 
to be done I It is useful to turn back to the consideration of the 
simplest of statistical problems. Suppose we measure the length 
of a rod a large number of times. The resulting set of values is 
usually found to be well fitted by a normal distribution, which 
we can therefore use to desmbe the set of observations. More¬ 
over, tests of significance can be devised which will show that 
the observations are independent of each other. Turning aside 
from the experimental evidence, we may also seek to justify the 
use of the normal distribution by assuming'that the errors in 
our measurement are the result of a large number of small physical 
causes which are distributed independently, or nearly inde¬ 
pendently, for in that case it may be shown mathematically 
that under certain conditions such a sum tends to be distributed 
normally. We have thus constructed a plausible theoretical 
model oi our expotiment and shown that the experimental results 
do not differ significantly from it. 

The same procedure must be followed in studying ecquomic 
time aeries. The observations ace given sequentially, and although 
each observatitm is correlated with the previous v^ue, it is not 
funotioiudly determined by it. It is therefore clear thttt the 
natural mathematical model to use is some form of “ stochastic 
process *’ or process involving probabilities in chain. The theory 
<ff probabilities in chain was developed by Markov many years 
ago, uid has wide ramifications in many branlehes of sdmoe, but 
the stndy of the partkolar types of process which are relevant 
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in eoonomio time aeries is of more recent growth. An aoonrate 
soooont of such processes will be found in Wold’s book A StuAy 
in the Analyeia of Stationary Time Series (1938). The models 
proposed are of two types. In the first we suppose that the 
observations can be represented by the sum of a finite number 
of harmonics (the “ functional ” part) together with a superposed 
“ error *’ which is independently distributed from one observation 
to the next. An attempt can be made to find the frmorional 
part by the methods of periodogram and harmonic analysis. 
This functional part of the process is supposed to continue in¬ 
definitely into the future, unchanged by any random alteration 
in the economic situation. The second type of model is either 
a finite moving average of a random series or the solution of a 
stochastic difference equation, and thus has the advantage of 
incorporating the effects of present random changes into the 
future history of the system. Having constructed a theoretical 
model of the phenomena and studied its behaviour, we must 
then ask whether it can be plausibly fitted to our data, and we 
do this by applying significance tests. 

In the present book Professor Davis has amassed a large 
amount of information on these problems, together with much 
highly speculative matter. The first chapter introduces the 
problem by its history and describes some typical economic 
series. After discussing various economic crises (including an 
interesting account of the tulip mania in Holland), he gives an 
introductory account of trends, harmonic analysis, stochastic 
difference equations, serial correlations and the variate difference 
method. 

- In the second chapter he describes the technique of Harmonic 
Analysis and applies it, after periodogram analyses, to various 
economic series. However, Wold has shown theoretically, and 
Kendall experimeutally, that harmonic analysis and periodogram 
analysis cannot be applied to such material, for once we admit 
the possibility of random changes having effects which are 
incorporated into the future of the aytfbem, periodogram analysis 
breaks down. The third chapter deals with the much more 
important subject of serial and lag correlations, and gives a 
number of interesting examples and an outline of the important 
work of G. U. Yule and Sir (Silbert Walker. The phaptOT ends 
by relating lag correlations to i^e theory of supply and demand. 

The third Phapter deals witk completely random series and 
various teste for complete randomness, but a great deal of work 
has been done on this subject which is not referred to here. The 
author also describes the construction of non-random series from 
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saadom aeries by differraicdiig cx aoixuiamg, and prores Slutoky’s 
[^uBoidal limit theorem. The fourth chapter deals urith “ The 
Degrees of Freedom in Economic Time Boies,'' and is really 
an attempt to discuss the significance problem. The author 
begins by drawing an analogy between energy in mechanics and 
▼axionoe in statistics, which 1 did not imderstand. He then 
duousses Schuster’s, Walker’s and what the author calls Fisher’s 
tests of significance in harmonic anal 3 r 8 is. But apart from the 
fact that harmonic analysis is irrelevant to the problem of time 
series, all these tests assume that the series is oompietriy random, 
and as this is never the case in practice (and if it were, there would 
be no point in making the analysis), the tests are irrelevant. 
No attempt is made to discuss the significance of a serial cor¬ 
relation. In 1942 B. L. Anderson obtained the exact sampling 
distribution of such a coefficient, but Bartlett had suggest a 
method for finding its standard error in 1935. The remainder of 
this chapter is a short introduction to factor ansdysis. 

The sixth chapter describes various methods of fitting trends, 
including the variate difference method and the iise of the logistic 
curve for graduating the growth of population. Chapter Seven 
gives a large number of examples of peiiodogram analyses, and 
Chapter Eight discusses various economic theories which have 
been put forward to explain oscillatory movements, oonoludmg 
with an interesting discussion of Volterra’s equations. 

Chapter Nine deals with statistical distributions of wealth 
and income, including Pareto’s and a new distribution due to the 
aath<». The tentii and eleventh chapters deal with the equation 
of exchange and various dubious methods of forecasting time 
series. The last chapter is an attempt to provide an economic 
theory of history based on economic cycles, and is even less 
critioal than the previous chapters, for among other things the 
author seems to believe in a fifty- 3 rear “ cycle ” in major wars 
(the book was written before Pead Harbour). 

The book gives the impression that the author, confronted 
with a large amount of interesting data, had chosen mathematical 
methods for deeding with it without asking what they meant or 
disoassing tJie statistioai significance of his results. However, 
economists and statisticiadB must be grateful for the large amount 
of information and references which are here provided on tins 
most difficult subject. 

P. A. Mobak 


InMiMe cf Sta^atiM, 
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Sudimentarp M^thmatice for Economic and StaH^iciana. By 
W. L. Csim and Joskph A. ScHimPBTKB. New York mi. 

Loudon: MoQraw-Hill, 1946. Pp. ix + 183. |2.60.) 

Abottt three students of economies in every four seem to have 
resolved that all mathematical methods are difficult, even the 
methods which they conquered with ease at school. To those 
afflicted with this irrational belief. Professor B. G. B. Allen’s 
Mcahemotical Analyaia for Economi^ta is too strong a medicine; 
and the attempt of two eminent Harvard professors to cure by 
mildar doses, disguised with syrup, could therefore be most useful. 
The prescription is to present the elements of co-ordinate geometry, 
of differential calculus (including differential equations), and of the 
theory of determinants, all well mixed with economic illustrations. 
The mathematics and economics are accurate, without t>eing 
pedantic; the style is reasonably dear, though wordy. 

It is difficult to judge the book without trying it on some 
undergraduate guinea-pigs; but it hardly seems likely to succeed 
in its purpose. Firstly, it certainly does not teach the mathe¬ 
matics appropriate for statisticians; integration is mentioned only 
incidentally, and its connection with areas under curves is not 
referred to at all. Secondly, the treatment is in some cskses so 
brief that it would confuse the student further without affording 
him any guide for action. It would be well worth while if the 
elements of the theory of matrices and determinants could be 
taught; for that theory has a natural appeal to the mind in its 
coherence and beautiful simplicity. But to detach, for con¬ 
sideration in seven pages, certain ideas about determinants merely 
gives an impression of ponderous and useless wizardry. 

But a more serious objection can be raised against the whole 
method of the book. It is entirely appropriate to help the student 
who already knows mathematics to apply his knowledge in the 
economic field; it is not appropriate to use his knowledge of 
economics as a means of teaching him mathematics. A new 
discipline should be taught with the assistance of the simplest 
ideas possible, preferably ideas familiar since early childhood—so 
familiAT that they are “ obvious.” Ideas of cost, price, marginal 
utility, elasticity are new to the student, and therefore involve 
more strain on the mind than the familiar thoughts of position, 
time, speed, slope and so on. 

Perhaps Professors Crum and Schumpeter will one day give 
us an enlarged edition, not so exclusively economic in its illustra¬ 
tions, and with enough detail to guide the student in the use of his 
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new knowledge; so that he mny be “a Doer of the word, and not a 
Hearw mily, deceiving himself.” 

Chables S'. Cabxxb 

MaraiheM Library, 

Cambridge. 

The Condition of the BriUah People 1911-1945. By Make 
Abbams, with a Foreword by 6 . D. H. Cole (London: Victor 
GoUancz, 1946. Pp. 119. 6«.) 

Ik this short study prepared for the Fabian Society hLr. Abrams 
has brought together in compact form much of the information 
relating to changes in the working-class standard of life over the 
past thirty or forty years. His intention is to demonstrate in 
quantitative terms the improvements which were already being 
set in motion in the first decade of the century, when the i^uence 
of a political labour movement was beginning to be felt. In his 
Intaroduotion he speaks of “ the years since, in spite of the inter¬ 
ruption of two world wars ”, as ” con8titut(ing) little more than 
a coherent and unfaltering development from those roots.” As 
Professor Cole points out, this booklet supplements his own pre¬ 
war Condition, of Britain, differing from the latter in being 
“ essentially economic in scope and in making a definite attempt 
at comparison of the present with the situation of the British 
people on the eve of the first world war.” 

One might be inclined, perhaps, to quarrel with Mr. Abrams’ 
historical perspective—^with his emphasis on the beginning 
of the century as the great turning-point in social improvement, 
when started the “ ferment which broke Britain loose firom the 
standards of the nineteenth century ”—and to think that, in his 
zeal to give shape to his ” Edwardian revolution,” the author 
over-simplifies and overdratrs certain features of his picture. 
Some of this sharpness of emphasis should probably be tolerated 
as journalistic licence designed to catch the attention of his readers. 
The Foreword, as if to meet this critidsm, remarks that, although 
” averages are misleading unless we bear in mind the effects of 
unemployment in the distressed area and the continuance, albeit 
on a somewhat reduced scale, of absolute poverty and slumdom in 
every big city, of serious mahiatrition, especially in the larger 
families and of sharp inequality of educational and social 
opportunity,” “ nevertheleBS the economic advances are undeniaUe 
and only deliberate obscurantists contest them.” 

With the caution that the reader might do well to maintaSn 
an independent fbous on the events described, mid not always 
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aooept tlie author’s, tiiis hooklst oaa be recommended as a very 
ocmvepimit sommary for elementary stadents, giving to thmn a 
oondae geoeraJised picture of the social soene and partieulaxly 
oS lines of olumge. lire author selects and presents his fsots with 
disocetion and abflity and with clarity; and altiiough there is 
plenty of detail, he does not allow any reader to lose the wood in 
the trees. Moreover, he stresses regional comparisons as well as 
comparisons over time. After three opening chapters on popu¬ 
lation trends, we pass via a brief chapter on regional differences in 
age composition to urbanisation and the impact <ff number and 
size of families upon the housing problem. There follow analyses 
of the occupations of the working x>opulstion, of employment and 
unemployment (the latter all too brief) and of the income and 
expenditure of the population. The book closes with a useful 
risvmi of the main poverty studies firom Charles Booth to the 
Birmingham enquiry of 1939. In a concluding summary the 
autlior makes his bow once more to the “ Edwardian revolution,” 
adding the comment that “ to-day it is clear ” that its “ methods 
even when pushed to their limits are by themselves inadequate 
to accomplish all its purposes.” 

M. H. Dobb 

CanU>ridffe. 


The Spirit of Russian Economics. By J. F. Nobmaito. (New 
York: The John Day Company, 1946. Pp. xiv -i- 162, 
$ 2 . 00 .) 

This booklet, published in conjunction with the Bussian 
Economic Institute in New York, gives a summary aoooimt of 
Bussian economic writings from the dawn of the Slavophil- 
Westemiser controversy at the beginning of the nineteenth- 
century up to the present day. The author composes his account 
easily and gracefully, and does not allow it to be unduly burdened 
by Ids own considerable erudition. 

He stresses the influence which English economic thought 
had upon Bussian liberal circles in the early part of last century. 
Earlier writers of Mercantilist bouquet like Pososhkov ” drew their 
knowledge and conclusions from observation of Bussian actuality 
and not from foreign literary sources.” But Speransl^, the 
adviser of Alexander I, was an admirer of Adam Smith and 
surrounded himself with “ Smithians ”; and even Alexander in 
his liberal period was under the influence of Smith and Beutham. 
Alexander Badischev returned from the University of Leipzig as 
an admirer of En^ish thought. TranslalioDS of Bentham 
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rtartod in the offioial 8i. PeterAwrg Journal in 1804, and a nunra* 
ment was ereoted to Arthur Young in a village in the Moeoow 
fpdfenua in 1807. Even Pushkin has a slanting referenoe to talk 
about the wealth of nations among the youth of the time. By 
contrast, the middle and later nineteenth-century, under the 
influence of Herzen, Chem 3 rBhevsky and Dobrolyubov, was man 
largely influmoed by German writings and by Marx (although 
interest in Marx was linked with an interest in Bioardo); and 
Marx himself learned Russian in order to study the Russian 
i^;rarian question and took part in the Narodnik controversy. 
About this controversy, as well as about the literature of Russitm 
riparian studies in general, one might have expected the author 
to teU os something more. 

On recent controversies the author is at times suggestive, and 
maintains a commendable objectivity; but he whets our appetite 
rather than satisfies it. There is more in these last two copters 
about general trends in political and social thought than about 
economic theory as such; and lightness of touch seems to become 
a graceful cloak for lack of an 3 rthiQg very much to say. The 
legacies of Marx and Bakunin, the influence of sobomost, Lenin and 
the controversy about Pokrovsky flit by, without our being told 
anything substantial as to where these jostling ideas fit in. As an 
introductory essay this booklet can be recommended to those with 
some acquaintance with Russian history. But it never lingers for 
long over any one current of thought and never goes at all deep. 

M. H. Dobb 

Cambridge. 


Prix, monnaie et production. Eaeai our let mouvementa ieono- 
miquea de longue dutie. By Robebt Mabjoun. (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1941. Pp. 367.) 

La Monnaie ei let tytHmet monitairet. By Bbbtbabb Noosbo. 
(Paris: librairie Q4n4rale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 
1946. Pp.261.} 

Db. Mabjoub’s large vcfiume, to which Professor ^Charies 
Rist has contiibuted a prefisoe, is conommed with long-term at 
secular changes in prices. 

In Part I the author, after giving a useful summary of the 
development of recent monetary thought from Wiokwll and 
Myrdal to Keynes and (with refarmxoe to the elasticity of anticipa¬ 
tions) to Hi<^, prooe^ to an analysis of the various fisetors 
vriiioh could cause and sustain a general nfovenmit pukes in 
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a givan dizeotion over periods longer than those oovered by a 
trade cycle. For the purposes of this anal 3 r 8 is he relies mainly on 
the modem doctrine of the relationship between the marginal 
efficiency of capital and the rate of interest—a dooirine which 
would appear to attach an excessive importance to the rate of 
interest. He concludes that rising prices must be associated with 
an increase in the quantity of money, which has the dual effect of 
raising the marginal efficiency of capital and lowering the rate of 
interest; but a secular fall in the rate of interest does not require 
a corresponding change in the volume of money, it being sufficient 
for the marginal efficiency of capital to fall below the rate of 
interest. He further enters into rather an elaborate analysis of 
the expected effect of secular rises or falls in prices on such factors 
as the degree of capital intensity, the productivity of labour, the 
level of real wages, etc. It caimot be said that anything very new 
emerges from this part of Dr. Marjolin’s book; it does not do 
much more than reflect his own discovery of the signiflcanoe of 
the new ideas which have been crystallised and systematised 
in the work of Keynes. 

Part II is of greater interest for the English economist, because 
there the author, using mainly French statistical series, endeavours 
to obtain an inductive veriflcation of the general theoretical con¬ 
clusions arrived at in Part I. He approaches this task in a 
laudably objective manner and without forcing the facts to fit his 
theories. On the whole, he finds that they fit fairly well, but 
when they do not he puts forward alternative, if very tentative 
explanations. The results he obtains are often of real interest, 
and even when the reader is not convinced he is conscious of 
an honest attempt to interpret the evidence on its own merits. 
Dr. Marjolin’s statistical data end with the year 1914, which 
means that the whole of his inductive study is confined to the 
period when the world in general was on a metallic standard, 
and when, therefore, changes in the rate of production of the 
precious metals, especially gold, were of paramount importance. 
On general grounds he concludes that an increase in the output 
of gold wfil have in varying measure the three following effects : 
first, it will tend to raise the marginal efficiency of capital by 
providing a new source of investment; secondly, the demand 
for commodities coming from the producers of gold will raise 
their prices, and so stimulate additional investment, and thirdly, 
the increase in the supply of basic money will tend, cetem paribm, 
to lower the rate of interest. Looking at the nineteenth century, 
he finds evidence that the first of the foregoing effects played 
an important rdle only in the period 1896-1914, the second was 
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active both in 1852-66 and in 1896-1914, while the third (the 
increflee in the stock of money) was operative throughout. 
Furthermore, the author finds that there was an inverse relation¬ 
ship between secular price changes and capital intensity and the 
rate of growth of industrial production, both the lattmr declining 
in periods of secular rising prices and increasing in periods 
of secular falling prices. The only exception to this general 
rule was during 1896-1914, when technical progress was 
so rapid as more than to ofiset the unfavourable efiects of secular 
rising prices upon productivity. 

But when it comes to find^ what might be termed a rational 
economic reason for secular changes in prices, Dr. Marjolin is 
driven to the conclusion that the evidence is merely negative. 

For the economist these are movements which are purely acci¬ 
dental, which could just as easily not have taken place, and which 
were not even necessary for the realisation of economic progress.” 

Part III of this work consists of a methodological discussion 
concerned mainly with the views put forward by the distinguished 
French economist Simiand. 

It may be added that, as is usual in French works on econo¬ 
mics, there is no index, which is a serious defect in as lengthy and 
detailed a book as this. When will French writers realise that a 
very perfunctory table of contents is not a substitute for a proper 
index ? 

Professor Nogaro has written a short book summing up the 
results of forty years’ study of monetary phenomena. Unlike 
the work just reviewed, of Dr. Marjolin, it gives a slightly old- 
fashioned impression because he adheres to the conventional 
treatment of money, and, while critical of certain aspects of 
traditional classical doctrines, he does not make use of any of the 
concepts introduced by the modem Swedish-Keynesian school of 
writers. He gives a convenient and very clear summary of the 
evolution of monetary systems, ending with a general discussion 
of the causes which give rise to changes in the value of money. 
Here he stresses the importance of non-monetary factors, in 
particular of those which afieot the supply of and demand for 
individual commodities, and concludes that “movements of 
prices are the resultant of a very complex aggregate of actions and 
inter-actions, and, with the exception of large-scale infiation, 
ought not to be regarded as essentiaUy monetary phenomena.” 

C. W. OmLLBBATTn 

St, John's OoOege, 

Oambridge. 
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IntemaHonal Sea Tranaport. By Biig.-Gen. Six Osboskb MAiroB, 
assisted by J. E. Whbbijsb. (1945. Pp. xii +198. 

12 «. 6d.) 

InUrmtimal Telecommunicatiorta. By Bxig.-Gen. Sir OsBOBim 
Manob, assisted by J. E. Whbblbb. (1943. Pp. xii + 90. 
7«. 6d.) 

International Air Transport, By Brig.-<3en. Six Osbobkb Manob, 
assisted by J. E. Whbblbb. (1948. Pp. x + 117. 7«. 6d.) 
International Rail Transport. By Six Bauph L. Wbdgwood, 
assisted by J. E. Whbblbb. (1946. Pp. xii +162. 
10s. 6d.) 

(Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter¬ 
national Affairs by the Oxford University Press.) 

Thbsb four little books summarise, almost too briefly for clear 
comprehension, a vast amount of information. Each reviews— 
and this is their principal contribution—^the international 
organisation in existence at the outbreak of war in 1939, with 
notes on the origins, constitution, powers, and subsequent history 
of the many international administrations, treaties and con¬ 
ventions whether ratified or not. Sir Osborne Mance’s Inter¬ 
national Sea Tranaport includes a useful account of State policy 
towards shipping between the wars, and Sir Ralph Wedgwood 
deals extensively with the post-Versailles railway settlement. 

The space allotted does not permit adequate discussion of the 
economic problems involved in contemporary international com¬ 
munications. The treatment of these questions has had to be 
unduly curtailed, and wears consequently an all-too-oonventional 
air. Bui no contribution, however short, caniiisguise the impact 
of politics. Sir Ralph’s study is an unhappy reminder of the 
frequency with which railroauls between the wars were enlisted 
to serve in the conflicts between Governments, and of the many 
and often absurd obstacles with which sovereign States in 
Europe and Asia impeded the progress of co-operation. They 
order these things far better in North Apaerioa, even though the 
Association of American Railroads has not yet been able to 
extend its activities much beyond the limited but very important 
realm of technical standardisation. 

In his Sea Transport Sir Osborne Mance brings out the com¬ 
parative freedom which marine communication has always enjoyed 
frrom.Government regulation of charges, unless the attempts 
of the n.S. Maritime Commission to limit the powers of the North 
Atlantic Conference be regarded as such. But it is equaBy obvious 
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from his Air Transport that, onoe again outside the North 
Ammioan continent, civil aviation has been bedevilled even more 
tiban the railwajm by national frontiers, now extended into a 
third dimension, by the embarrassing alacrity with which diplo* 
mats have been ready to tEike up the cudgels on behalf of the 
aviators, and on occasion by duties on spares required for replace¬ 
ment in foreign flag aircraft, taxes on fuel carried in their tanks, 
and other ludicrous manifestations of the protective spirit. 
National sovereignty has so far managed to clip the wings of the 
birdmen only too successfully. Puck still holds the globe girdling 
record, while we humans are grounded by passport control and 
customs clearanoe, and our pilot waits for free passage. 


The University, 
Birmingham. 


GnmsBT Walesb 


Commercial Policy in tite Canadian Economy. By OBvnxB 
JoHK McDiarbod. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press (Oxford University Press), 1946. Pp. xiv -f 3^* 
25«. 6d.) 

Ik writing this book the author set out to give a compre¬ 
hensive account of the development of Canadian extenud econo¬ 
mic policy. What he has in fact achieved is a very exhaustive 
history of the Canadian tariff. It is a clear and weU-documented 
story of the development of the Canadian tariff structure, one of 
the most complex ever erected by a Western democracy, and of 
the system of subsidiary protective devices, such as dumping 
duties and arbitrary valuations, which have played an important 
part in Canadian fiscal policy. 

Let it be said, however, that the very close attention given 
to tariff history Ims led the author to n^lect numerous aspects 
of the case wMoh one would have expected to find more fully 
developed in a study of the place of commercial policy in the 
Canadian economy. In this leepect the opening chaptw raises 
hopes which are later disappointed. Here the author rightly 
points to the significant part played by the tariff as a means of 
financing the development of the country during the period of 
westward expansion. But he scarcely mentums this point again 
as the story progresses, nor does he ade<puiitely relate the 
institution high taiiffii in Canada eith^ with the historic 
post-ctmfrdmation decision to extend the Dominion to tibe 
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Pacific and to colonise the area between the Centnd Provinces 
and British Columbia, or with the associated policy of using 
an all-Canadiax^ railroad system as one of the major methods 
of promoting this end. If a trans-Canadian railway was ever to 
begin to be self-supporting, it seemed essential that there be a 
group of industries in Central Canada capable of providing 
revenue on the east-west haul to cover part of the cost of the 
essential wrat-east carriage of grain. In the absence of a tariff 
many of these manufactures would have been imported by the 
western provinces from the United States over American roads. 
These may well have been economically expensive deoisiona at 
the time, but the political results fiowing from the promotion 
of east-west channels of trade within a unified Cana^ are an 
important if intfmgible element in any estimate of the real net 
cost of protection to the Canadian public. 

This attention to tariff history in isolation sdso leads the 
author to attribute to contemporary controversies over its 
development a greater significance than they really deserved. 
It is interesting, for example, to compare the treatment of the 
election campaign of 1911 (as if the tariff were the only issue) 
with Laurier’s post-election statement: “ It was not reciprocity 
that was turned down, but a Catholic premier.” 

Two other aspects of Canadian commercial policy should be 
mentioned here, since they are rather cursorily dealt with in 
this book. Not until the concluding chapter does the author 
specifically refer to the effect of the tariff in fostering monopolistic 
conditions of industrial output. The tariff was by no means the 
only factor in the pronounced tendency towards monopoly in 
Canada, but it played a significant part in particular industries 
(coal distribution, petroleum, cigarettes). This theme surely 
deserves fuller treatment than is accorded to it here. 

Then again, no serious discussion is attempted of the regional 
incidence of the Canadian tariff structure. Any clear picture of 
the r61e played by commercial policy in a federetl system should 
attempt to assess the extent to which tariff protection altered 
the terms of trade between different (and in this instance geo¬ 
graphically distinct) economic groups. It is of course a common¬ 
place to refer to this tendency in Canada, almost as a locm 
ctoMieua. But a work of the pretensions of this book might have 
been expected to devote a whole chapter to this question. 

As regards expomtion, while Mr. MoDiarmid writes a clear 
and'readable style, it would undoubtedly have improved the 
clarity of the earlier chapters if more of the details relating to 
tariff rates and tariff oluuiges had been relegated to footnotes 
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md text reaerred for the main development of the aigument 
aa is done in Qiapter XII. The absence of a bibliography is to 
be regretted; for a survey of the footnotes indicates that the 
author has delved deeply into the diffuse and widely dispersed 
sources of material on this subject. 

Despite these shortcomii^ this work is, to this reviewer’s 
knowledge, the first complete detailed history of the Canadian 
tariff. And while it does not succeed in presenting a complete 
account of the part played by commercial policy in the Canadian 
economy, it does nevertheless bring together all the material 
on the development of the Canadian tariff as a necessary pre> 
requisite to any complete study of that subject. 

O. L. WlLUAUS 

London. 

Canadian Agricultural Policy, The Historical Pattern. By Vekhon 
C. Fowke. (Toronto : University of Toronto Press, 1946. 
Pp. 304. 19«. 6d.) 

This book, written with the sweep and documentation of 
D. G. Creighton’s Commercial Empire of the 8t. Lawrence (1937), 
though with less literary elegance, takes us through the centuries 
from New France to the Dominion of 1930 and examines the 
evolution of agricultural policy in relation to the development of 
the Canadian economy through its well-known phases—fisheries, 
furs, timber, wheat, and again more wheat in the Canadian West 
up to the point when Canada, her western limits reached, rolls 
back her north of minerals and power. Each chapter, with its 
wealth of detail, is ably summarised, and full use is made of 
fundamental concepts—the moving firontier, the St. Lawrence 
at once a highway of commercial empire and an international 
water, and the constant concern of' agricultural policy with 
immigration and land settlement, in view of the at times relentless 
pull of the United States. In the latter connection the book 
may be read side by side with Hansen and Brebner’s Mingling of 
t&e Canadian and American Peoples (1940). 

The author’s scheme has the advantage of keeping pnder 
notice throughout the regional peculiarities of different areas— 
the Maritimes with their emphasis on products other than grains 
(though here we might be told more of Prince Edward Island’s 
fur-farming), Ontario and Quebec with their mixed agriculture 
and the difference in structure and outiook between the two, the 
Prairies with their overwhdming stake in wheat, British 
Columbia with its fruits and olimatio attrao^ons. Hie has no 
difficulty in showing that the phrase " Canada is basically an 
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agriooltural oonntry*’ means little, and indeed suggests vatxe, 
and that agriooitaral poUoy is not oonoemed primarily 
improvement for its own sake, but rather fmr its rdle as a souroe 
of provisionment, a cushion of defence, a breeding-ground (one 
section in Chapter II is quaintly headed “Problems of Pro¬ 
creation “), and above all as a creator of staple exports, to be 
handled by traders and transport agencies. 

Mathn:, not easily found elsewhere, is the full account of the 
Canadian Government’s effort to keep its livestock free of con¬ 
tagious disease and avoid the “ scheduling ’’ of live catile to Britain 
(imposed 1892); the rdle of the Dominion Experimental Farm 
(1886 on), so closely associated with the name of Saunders, father 
and son; the relative importance of early frost resistant wheat in 
the northern belt and of the technique of dry fanning (summer 
fallowing, etc.), in the southern; and the final chapter on Tariff 
Policy and the Farmer, which exhibits him now as protectionist 
and now as free trader, with an overriding concern for any policy 
which will diminish the risks and sudden set-backs of Prairie life. 
Much is said on railways and land settlement, though no con¬ 
tinuous narrative is given of the C.P.B.’s record here; but it is 
important to be reminded (p. 163) that Canada’s Homestead Act. 
of 1872, by its block reservations for railways, nullified the 
American model of 1862. The evolution of the Grain Trade and 
Pools is summarised from the large literature on the subject, 
but nothing new is brought out, and the references to Agricultural 
Co-operation are rather trite, perhaps because the author holds 
that when we approach 1930 wheat-growing has had its day 
and must maike way for minerals and pulp and paper as a dynamic 
force in Canadian life. But where should we be in England now 
without Canadian wheat and bacon? Furthermore, in these 
difficult post-war times it is important to emphasise in the sphere 
of policy Canada’s double face, landwards towards America and 
seawards across the Atlantic. We shall not go wrong if we frame 
our policy in the light of Ottawa, inasmuch as Ottawa knows that 
she must frame hers in the light of Washington. 

The book is printed and published with the excellence we 
associate with the University of Toronto Press (it is something to 
belong to a pulp and paper country!); and Professor Fowke of 
Saskatchewan, by his gracious acknowledgment to Dr. H. A. 
Innis, allows us to salute his book as yet one more fruit of the 
Toronto School of Economic History. 


Cambridge. 


C. R. Fair 
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TheT.VJk. Le$8<msfor IfOernaUonal Applicatim By HmtMAy 

S’nraiB. (Montreal: Intwnational Labour Office, 1944. 

Pp. vii + 289. 6«.) 

Mam: articles, books and Ulustiaiions’Hliave appeared on the 
technical aobieTements of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and a 
book which explains the scheme of organisation and finance of 
the authority and its applicability internationally is very much to 
be welcomed. The T.V.A. has aspects of interest -to political 
Boimitists, economists and planners as well as agriculturists, 
engineers and sesthetes, and Dr. Herman Finer has been successful 
in focusing upon these aspects without isolating them unduly from 
their context. 

One problem in political science which the T.V.A. tried to 
solve was the creation, in the words of President Roosevelt’s 
message of 1933, of a controlling corporation “ clothed with the 
power of Government but possessed of the flexibility and initiative 
of a private enterprise.” Another political problem was the 
division of powers between the Authority and the seven States 
in whose tmritory it operated—a problem that will loom still larger 
for any international authority. Dr. Finer tells us (p. 229) that 
some of T.V.A.’8 ” leading officers entered the Valley as though to 
conduct a crusade, and thus aroused resentment and opposition,” 
and draws the moral that engineers employed internationally 
must be selected not only for their technical efficiency, but for 
quickly understanding the culture, labour and business practices 
of the country to which they are assigned. Other valuable 
poUtioal experience is reported in three consecutive chapters on 
the Corporate Agency and its Method of Operation; Management 
and Personnel; and Federal Controls and State Relationships. 

To an economist the pricing and costing policy of such an 
integrated business as the T.V.A. is probably of greatest interest. 
The Authority provides means of navigation, flood control and 
electrical power, and these transactions have in common certain 
overhead costs such as dam construction and maintoaance. 
The problem in what proportions to allocate the common costs of 
the authority was a critical issue, since T.V.A. eleotricity supply 
costs were used as a yardstick whereby to measure the pdOM of 
capitalist pubUo utility corporations, and their failure to exploit 
the high elasticity of the deoumd for electricity. Dr. Finer use- 
fully devotee a short Appendix on the Allocation of T.VJL. 
Power Costs, the Profitabfiity o£ T.V~A. Power Operations and 
the ” Yardstick.” 
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Planners, in the sense of peraons conoemed with the all-in 
development of resources for all-round future prosperity, will be 
particularly attracted by the ohaptmr on the proper use of land, 
with its reference to soil surveys (pp. 51-2) and to the demonstra¬ 
tion farms on which accurate records were kept of the effect of 
fertilisers and modem farming practices, and by the chapter on 
the advancement of economic opportunity, with its programme 
for the diversification of industry. Industries which seem to have' 
expanded successfully in the essentially rural Valley are paper¬ 
making, textiles and apparel, food products and the tourist trade. 

Sufficient time has elapsed since the initiation of the T.y.A. 
plan for some results to be assessed, and (in a chapter on indices of 
progress) Br. Finer has made good use of the very full statistical 
information officially provided by the United States. In the 
Valley States, as in the South-east generally, per capita income is 
much below the average for the country generally, but whereas 
in 1933 Tennessee and Alabama (the two States with the highest 
proportion of their territory within the T.V.A.) had per capita 
incomes 51% and 62% below the national average, by 1940 they 
were only 44% and 54% below. Clearly one of the many lessons 
for interxiational application is the possibility of raising income of 
low-income agricultural nations by the dispersion of manufacturers 
selected for their comparative efficiency in rural locations. 
Other lessons, economic and administrative, which arise from 
Br. Finer’s enquiry will also be of the greatest value if Valley 
Authorities (R.V.A?; B.V.A. ?) are plaimed internationally. 
These lessons are sucoinotly put in the final chapter. 


University, 

Birmingham. 


P. SAltGANT FIiOBBKOB 


The Letters of WiUiam Davies, of Toronio, 1854-61. Edited 
by W. S. Fox. (University of Toronto Press, 1945. Pp. 
xiii 144. $2.00.) 

Pbofbssob luins’s Foreword to this volume of letters em¬ 
phasises that the business conducted by William Bavies was of the 
greatest importance as showing how suppUes could be drawn 
from the United States, both for consumption in Canada and for 
sUpmmt to England, under the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. 
Given a considerable supporting weight of personal knowledge, 
it is true that the reader can understand the effects of the BecipiO' 
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cdty Treaty more intomately after reading Davies* letters. He 
can be seen joumeying down into the States to buy his butter 
and cheese, and, above all, his hogs, and on occaraons selling his 

It is interesting, too, to note that whereas Davies tried to 
create a market for Canadian and American butter by selling 
at low prices in England, he accepted the English tastes in bacon 
and beef as unalterable and spent his life in tr 3 ^ing to get the 
breeder to produce for this market. 

But the further statement that the letters are a valuable 
contribution to the study of Canadian business history is not so 
acceptable. By 1861 (the end of the main period covered by 
the letters) Davies was only beginning to get into the food trade 
with the United Kingdom, and in so far as his operations extend 
beyond his personal control they lack detailed description. The 
credit which be requires to support him in his expansion from 
the retail food-trade of Toronto is obtained largely on a personal 
basis. Davies is able to discount bills, to negotiate bank loans, 
and to finance his increasing operations by means which terrify 
his staid brother; but the details are not set out in his letters. 
Likewise, when he fails and is tricked by his accountant and 
partner, we get only the solemn resolve to be more careful—^not 
the details of the default. 

To business history, in short, the letters add little. SucB 
contribution as they make is personal; they show that personal 
probity, personal likes and dislikes, personal knowledge of English 
tastes in bacon and butter, and above all personal industry and 
determination, are the dominant factors in the creation of Davies’ 
large-scale meat-packing and food industry. 

This personal interest runs through the letters so vividly 
that one cannot put them down. A man who develops his 
trade within the short compass of this volume from spending 
the nights preparing chitterlings and scraping sausage-skins for 
his stall in Toronto market to the sure beginnings of a great 
export trade has his own grip of his readers. There is a strong 
under-current of Baptist stringency running through the letters; 
but no qualms are felt at proposals to sell goods in England 
without mentioning the fact that tiiey come from the United 
States and not from Camada, or at a scheme to pass Canadian 
baoon off as Irish. 

The editor has produced a sound and easily read text. The 
notes are at the general level of “ Canadiana ”—of greater 
interest to the idhabitants of Toronto tlu^ to the wider public. 
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Thece is no index, and the letters do not need one. They should 
be read straight through as a fine study of the perscmahiy of 
an emigrant, not analysed into a contribution to business history. 

S. E. Rioa 

St. CcUharine'a CaUege, 

Cambridge. 

Theorie dee MiUeUtavdes. By 'Fstez Mabbaoh. (Berne: A. 

Franoke, 1942. Pp. 426. S. Er. 16.) 

EvBB sinoe the fifties, and particularly sinoe the seventies of 
the last century, it was a wellnigh general and rarely contested 
opinion among economists that the middle classes of all lands were 
heading for extinction, bound to be ground to dust between 
the millstones of capital and labour. Then came the Gierman 
revolution of 1933, in which the petty bourgeois gave oonviuoing 
proof that he was very much alive and able to master both his 
antagonists at the same time. This dramatic event has led to a 
revision of ideas and reversion of sentiments, of which Professor 
Marbaoh’s work is one of the fruits. 

As a literary achievement this stout volume has serious short¬ 
comings. It contains quotations without references (of., e.g., 
pp. 116 and 164); it contains references which are inexact, as when 
the author speaks of Marx’s Preface to Political Economy, and 
means the preface to Marx’s Contribution to Critique of Political 
Economy (p. 126); and it contains quotations so mangled and 
distorted that they lose all character, as the unfortunate passage 
from Goethe on page 136, which is out of place anyway. In general 
the style is careless and unrefined, and colloquial banalities 
alternate with lyrical effusions which are just as unpleasing in 
their context. 

But the substance of the investigation ought to interest us 
more than the form. Profe^r Marbaoh’s main problem is, of 
course, the attempt to describe, or at least droumsoribe, that 
many-sided and elusive phenomenon, the middle class. He comes 
nearest to a satisfactory solution, not in his formal definition 
(p. 137), which covers a whole page and tries to combine all-too- 
disparate elements, but in a polemical passage (p. 119) where he 
argues that the members of that class belong together because 
they have three interests in common : first, not to be made into 
proletarians; second, to set limits to the development of capitalist 
enterprise and to bring it under control; third, to combat all 
theories which do not aoknowled^ the fundamental justioe and 
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SOoial ezpedteacjr of the prijuriple of strict equivaleause in exohai^e. 
Xt is the last p<^t which needs daborstion, the first two being 
pecfeotly {dain, and it is hece that 'Professor Marbaoh’s nuun 
oontribntion to the disoussioti is to be found. 

The aath(Hr’s social philosophy, which explains his apjHroach 
to the subject, is a combination of Thomism and Marxism. 
Starting from neo-Thomist literature, especially the writers who 
fiavouT a definitely antioapitalist interpretation of the Saint, he 
expounds the Thomist principle of equivalence in social and econo¬ 
mic relations, which disapproves of all income that does not rest 
on pisitive achievement. The Marxian derivation and con¬ 
demnation of surplus value, aoo^ted by him implicitly and as a 
matter of course, seems to him essentially an application, or 
rather a more technical exposition of the same philosophy and 
economics; capitalist exploitation as unmasked by Marx is as 
typical a violation of the principle enunciated by the great Doctor, 
as can well be huagined. Professor Marbaoh thinks that a 
synthesis of these two streams of thought would afford the unifying 
ideology which the middle classes need to become a well-knit 
whole, that it is in accordance with their economic position and in 
agreement with their social outlook. Indeed, he sees very great 
practical and political possibilities in the adoption of such a creed. 
It would lead to a united front of proletariat and petty bourgeoisie 
against capital: the proletariat would acknowledge the small 
man’s property, built as it is on modest savings out of labomr 
{Arbeit8vermoe,gen) as justified and guarantee its preservation, 
while the petty bourgeoisie would abandon its opposition to the 
socialisaticm of the means of production in large-scale enterprises, 
the socialisation of all capital which is the firuit of unearned 
profits, the incarnation of surplus value and the perpetuation of 
the injustices of the capitalist system. Thus Professor Marbaoh 
reaches a position curiously reminiscent of Proudhon, of whom, 
surprisingly, he does not say anything. It is impossible to tell 
how strong the appeal of his ideas wfil be : small, no doubt, in 
this country and in North America; but it may find a well- 
prepared soil on the continent of Europe where the middle 
classes have ever been m searoh of an ideology that would rewncOe 
their witioapitalist sentiments with older loyalties. 

W. Stabk 

Univemi!/ cf Edinburgh, 




No. 224.—von. tm. 
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Stude Sociah Comparie des BSgimea de LiberU et des SSgimt$ 
Autoritairea. By JsAK Lbsottbb. (Paris: Les Editions 
Domat-Montohiestien. Second edition. 1946. Pp. 483. 
Ft. 300.) 

Thx arrangement of this book is simple. There are eight 
chapters, dealing with ideology, economic equilibrium, capital 
formation, conduct of the firm, foreign trade, money and prices, 
farming and social conditions. Each chapter has separate sec¬ 
tions on Russia, Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy, with a brief 
introductory section on the corresponding institution under the 
liberal regime. If the sections be re-assembled, the book com¬ 
bines imder one cover treatises of over 160 pages on Nazi Ger¬ 
many, just under 120 pages each on Russia and Italy, and over 
60 pages on liberal institutions. Prof. Lescure—apart, of course, 
from his well-known works on trade cycle problems—^has already 
published separate books on Russia and Italy. It is interesting 
to find that—judging by his allocation of space—he thinks the 
Russian system the most instructive for the conduct of the firm 
and for agriculture, the Fascist system for ideology and for social 
conditions, the Nazi system for the other chapter headings. 

The main thesis of the book is as simple as its arrangement. 
“ There is nothing which the classical liberal system need envy 
in the authoritarian regimes ” (p. 9). And, in any case, there is 
much less difference than is commonly supposed, not only among 
the three different types of totalitarianism, but also between 
them and classical liberalism. (One senses some latent contra¬ 
diction between these two parts of Prof. Lesoure’s findings.) 
The logic of economic laws (“ I’^oonomie rationolle ”) has con¬ 
quered the dictatorships. A lot of “ useless blood ” (p. 23) has 
been shed, especially in Russia, in a wasteful and futQe attempt 
to escape from economic law. The dictatorial “ Systems ” have 
to bow to triumphant “ Science ”. 

It is clear that Prof. Lescure’s thesis is inspired by a peculiarly 
narrow and technical definition of economic analysis. True 
enough, the law of diminishing marginal utility and Gresham’s 
Law and King’s Law and hundreds of other ^ws remain true 
under any system, yet surely there is such a thing as a different 
economic p^osophy and its use of the same teoi^ques may be 
a minor similarity concealing the major difference. One feels 
tempted to say: “ Well, they sriU breathe the same way in the 
U.S.S.R., too.” That such essential parts of the libend system 
as the free pricing process can be inwrporated in the Socialist 
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systom ha# been shown by the Diokinson-Lange-LeTner group 
(oi whose work Prof. Lesoure seems not awase). Yet would we 
conclude from that that libm'al “ Sdenoe " “ conquers ” Socialism t 

There is something unsatisfactory about an attitude by which 
the economist is asked to n^eot all study of economic purpose, 
to ” state without understanding ” (p. 476). Are we not bound 
to under-estimate the differences between liberalism and totali¬ 
tarianism, if the differences lie not in what can be stated but in 
what must be understood 1 

It will be apparent by now that Prof. Lescure’s book is per¬ 
vaded by a more vigorous and unsophisticated Uberahsm than 
is to be found in this country at the present time. Who in this 
country would dare to state so categorically that “ under liberal¬ 
ism, the recruitment of entrepreneurs is spontaneously good or 
excellent ” ? (p. 184). Or that the managers “ have contracts 
like workers; they can be sacked from one day to another ” ? 
To take the fear of the sack for granted as a praiseworthy social 
incentive 1 To assume that capital formation is due to private 
voluntiury saving by individuals ? That “ good money is gold 
money ” 1 (p. 280). To discuss private enterprise without breath¬ 
ing the word monopoly? Never once to mention security of 
employment as one of the factors in the condition of workers ? 

This brand of liberalism will seem to many too ancient- 
flavoured. This is not a promising viewpoint from which to 
understand the totalitarian regimes. But any economist should 
study the masterly demonstration (pp. 242-246) that Schaohtian 
methods of foreign trade are incompatible with the idea of equal 
trading partners but presuppose a ” leader ” and satellite coun¬ 
tries. Prof. Lescure also noticed—^before the war—^that the 
attempts at autarky weakened Germany, even for war-making. 

The book does not distinguish between the U.S., British or 
French institutions; they are all lumped together as “ systems 
of liberty.” It must be said, however, that some of the argu¬ 
ments which are put forward as applying to all ” systems of 
liberty ” really apply to France but not to Britain. The state¬ 
ments on the part played by the commercial banks in industrial 
development are a case in point. 

While the section (m Nazi Germany maintains an exception¬ 
ally high standard of accuracy, one cannot help feeling that Prof. 
Lesoure is sometimes too remote an observer to do fuU justice. 
The statement that the severe penalties attached to the German 
foreign exchange restrictions before the war had ” stamped out 
fraud ” (p. 312) could not have been made by any one in doser 
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touch with eventB. Sunilarly, the stutraaont th»t Natioiutl* 
Socialist doctrines contained s ** grain of demagogy ” (p. 373) 
strikes one as perhaps just too detached. Bzchange rate 
“ stability ” also appears much less fictitious than it really was. 

This book, generally, deals with events up to the outbreak 
of war. The original MS. was completed on August 26th, 1939! 
There seems something pathetic about a Frenchman stating, 
under that date, that Germany w«» approaching a crisis of ovex- 
supply with unco-ordinated State contracts (p. 171), or to see 
him imagine that the young people in German labour camps were 
bring taught “ civics, and of the home, fatherland and the rights 
of the family ” (p. 374); or to read of his advice to the Germans 
to reduce State orders. 

This book is the second edition, published in 1946, but Prof. 
Lescure, as a matter of deliberate policy, has not taken in war¬ 
time developments. This he defends by saying (p. 10) that “ the 
war economy has nothing in common with the peace economy. 
. , . Everything is different ” and (p. 478) “ the war is not in¬ 
structive for the peace.” This may seem to others, as it does to 
the present reviewer, wrong reasons for a wrong decision. This is 
especially so since one cannot agree with his claim that the Anglo- 
Saxon war effort is final proof of the superiority of the free^ 
enterprise system (p. 478). What about totalitarian Russia 1 
What, indeed, about free-enterprise Prance ? 

The reviewer hopes that his critical comments seem not incom¬ 
patible with the admiration which he feels for a work of stimulating 
scholarship. 

H. W. SlNOBR 

The University of Glasgow. 


Das Lohrtproblem. By Alfred Amonn. (Berne: A. Francke. 

Second edition, 1945. Pp. 78.) 

Pbofbssob Amoek holds the Chair in Economics at the 
University of Bern. His little book on wages seems peculiarly 
difficult to assess as a whole. For while its ^neral theoretical 
background appears quite indefensible, yet in dri>ail it is full of 
stimuiatiag ideas. 

The book is a pure modri of "classical** argument, and 
Ke 3 me 8 ian and other developments seem to have left it virtually 
imtouched since the first edition appeared in 1930. It could serve 
ae an illustration of the sort of oontradiotions to which tbit 
approach is liable to lead. Thus we retid on p. 33 that high rates 
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of interert aod low wages “ lead to an inaease in capital and thus 
to an inarease in the amount of labour demanded,” only to be 
told eight pieces later—^when 'substitution is on the agenda—^that 
” with a low rate of interest and high wage more capital tmd less 
labour will be used, with high rates and low wages more labour and 
less capital.” Nor is the contradiction mitigated by the possi- 
l^ty of wages and interest moTing sympathetically, for Prof. 
Amonn holds strongly that lower wages lead to higher rates of 
interest! Similarly, the method adopted in the book of first 
discussing wages ae a share and then introducing productiTily as a 
sort of independent nunUraire is bound to lead to new confusion. 
The individual demand curve for labour is unblushh^y applied 
to the economic B 3 r 8 tem as a whole. 

Yet, as has been said already, the book has many compen¬ 
sating virtues. The ambiguity of the trade union objective of 
“ high wages ” is brought out very well. There is the interesting 
suggestion that the “ money wage fallacy ” may have helped to 
popularise tariffs as a “ protection ” of wages (but to dispose of 
this fallacy does not m itself dispose of the argument that tariffs 
may prot^ employmeni). There is a hint on p. 57 that wages 
might be maintained in a slump by the imposition of employment 
quotas on employers. To many readers this will appear as 
putting the cart before the horse. We are more used to think 
of employment policy as an end in itself and of wages policy as a 
means, than vice versa ; the author, however, writes on the assump¬ 
tion that there is no active State policy to maintain a ” high and 
stable level of employment.” 

The treatment of legal minimum wages as affecting wages 
indirectly through demand and supply may at first seem a little 
formalistic. Yet on reflection it seems possible that even an 
“ ineffective ” minimum wage— i.e., one below the market wage— 
may in fact raise the market rate, since it may affect the whole 
demand and supply curves. One should, therefore, be careful 
before thinking of a legal minimum as “ ineffective.” 

Another point of interest—arising from the Swiss background— 
is the great importance attributed to foreign trade problems in 
connection with wages policy. Smigrarion of capital appears ae 
the rook on which a ” high-wages policy ” must founder. Following 
this argument further, one should expect trade unions in small 
countries to be keener on nationalisation than in huge countries 
where ” emigration ” of capitid wiU be less importwat. 

H. W. SiNOBB 


The Vnivers^ of Qbugow. 
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ani Social Security. By Lbwis Mbbiam. (Washington, 
D.O.: Brookings Institution, 1946. Pp. xx + 912. J8.) 

Thb problem surveyed in this volume is the methods by which 
the United States could develop a universal, comprehensive and 
co-ordinated system of social security to relieve want at a 
cost which the nation could afford, without interfering seriously 
with the American way of life. The conclusions reached are 
based upon a valuable analytical account, with historical back¬ 
ground, of the existing systems of relief and social insurance in 
the United States, together with emergency experiments in the 
United States during the depression years, and a summary of 
British and New Zealand schemes. Throughout the book atten¬ 
tion is directed separately to social, financial and administrative 
aspects. 

The depression of the 1930’8, which made the provision of 
relief and social security in the United States a major function 
of government, found the country unprepared. Notwithstanding 
much hasty improvisation and many piecemeal measures, 
valuable experience was gained over a wide field, but the present 
schemes do not provide, in the opinion of the author, the bases for 
a comprehensive system, and a new approach is needed. The* 
account given of present methods indicates the magnitude of the 
task of providing a comprehensive scheme and reveals the com¬ 
plexities of the problem and the variety of principles and methods 
which have been applied, many of them being confused and 
inconsistent. Useful statistics are given showing the costs and 
benefits of each type of existing scheme, and, as figures being given 
separately by States, they enable conclusions to be draum about 
differences between the main geographical regions of the country. 

The essential part played by the Federal ^vemment through 
the instrument of grants-in-aid to the States and its powers of 
taxation is indicated. Attention is directed to arrangements 
made under the Social Security Act, 1936, and subsequent 
legislation for providing relief for needy aged persons, dependent 
children living with relatives, and for the needy blind. In 
addition to these arrangements to meet special needs, schemes of 
old age and survivors’ insurance and unemployment insurance are 
described, under which benefits are paid w^hout means tests. 
The Federal Civil Service Retirement Scheme and a retirement 
scheme and unemployment insurance for railroad employees are 
also reviewed. The sdiemes without a means test are financed 
VMiously—^the old age and survivors* insurance fund, for ex¬ 
ample, bmng based upon Joint contributions of employers and 
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5Vt>rlq)eople, while the unemployment ineurance fimd is based 
upon a Federal tax on employers of 3% of the wage bill. The 
•present position is seriously defective because many categories 
of workers are without provision, while the different methods of 
financing give rise to anomalies. Thus, though measures for 
assisting the farming communities have been applied (and 
these are outlined), more than eight million farmers and farm 
labourers, representing 22% of the total population, are excluded 
from most of the benefits of Federal relief and social security 
schemes, despite the fact that, directly or indirectly, people in 
agriculture are taxed for the benefit of others. Then, while 
Federal provision ia made for the needy blind, other classes of 
disabled under sixty-five years of age are left to be cared for by 
State and local authorities, and are neglected by some States 
because the available relief funds are used almost exclusively for 
the categories covered by Federal grants. 

In reviewing British and New Zealand schemes, it is noted that 
the New Zealand approach to the problems of relief and social 
security is radically different from that in the United States, while 
Britain stands in a somewhat intermediate position. The New 
Zealand system of contributions based not on pay-rolls, but on a 
6% income tax paid by every one is favoured, particularly for the 
reason that employers have no special incentive to dismiss work¬ 
people in bad times. The author considers that so far as monetary 
benefits are concerned New Zealand represents complete protection 
against want at an approach to the lowest cost. Economies are 
effected by the application of a means test, except for super¬ 
annuation, by fixing maximum benefits near the minimum of 
subsistence, and by varying benefits according to the number and 
type of dependants. These provisions enable savings to be 
realised without causing hardship, whereas under the American 
Works Progress Administration the same payment was made to 
workers who were single as to married men with large families. 

The descriptive part of the book is followed by a general 
discussion of the purposes of relief and social insurance, the 
nature of needs and the advantages and disadvantages of means 
tests. Estimates are made of what the cost would be in the 
United States of a universal comprehensive system, alternative 
totals being given which show a wide range on the basis of different 
assumptions. In considering methods of financing schemes the 
incidence of taxes paid by employers and workpeople is examined, 
and the relative merits of using special earmarked taxes or of 
meeting costs from general revenues are diticussed. The autlior 
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ooluddera it imdesirable to base State sdiemes on prindpleB and 
methods appropriate to private insuranoe, and there is an interest¬ 
ing section on the question whether in governmental schemes the* 
maintenance of financial reserves is necessary. Though the in¬ 
consistencies and anomalies of the United States system should be 
removed, its development into a unified Federal system would be 
unsatisfactory as this would involve a radical departure from the 
principles on which the government in United States is founded, 
with responsibility shared between the Federal, State and 
local authorities. The relationships of social security schemes 
to the employment services, the schools, the health services 
and agricultural agencies are examined. 

In suggesting reforms, the author recommends extension of 
American schemes to cover categories now excluded, and considers 
the establishment of a comprehensive system to be essential. He 
emphasises that a social insurance system should go no further 
in redistributing wealth than is necessary to relieve need, and to do 
otherwise would be an interference with liberty and individued 
opportunity. Relatives with resources should be required to 
maintain needy members of their families, a means test is favomed, 
and benefit payments should take account of the number of 
dependants. The author is attracted by the New Zealand system 
of a universal flat income tax as the soundest method of financing 
social security schemes, and he advocates that taxes levied on 
employers should be abolished. The meeting of the cost of social 
security schemes by a general tax serves to remind people that 
benefits must be paid for, and this is a check on extravagant 
legislation. For this reason also the building up of an actuarial 
reserve based on contributions is supported, even though in 
practice the Uovemment uses the funds of the reserve to finance 
its general expenditure. It is made clear that “ expenditure for 
relief and social security must be made from current income. It 
is impracticable to meet them from any system of reserves. 
Insurance reserves of the national government consist only of its 
own obligations to pay in the future. Consequently the reserve 
system does not and cannot actually lessen the burden on future 
generations ” (page 869). The United States is considered to be 
far too large and too diverse to permit of the full direction of a 
comprehensive social seenrii^ scheme firom Washington, and the 
conclusion is reached that activities of government which touch 
the individual, the family and the community must be co¬ 
ordinated and lar^ly controlled at local levels, with the Federal 
Government laying down genwal conditions and contributing 
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Bobstantially by grants-in-iud. *' While the Federal Government 
oui^t to enanre a minimum standard of benefit payments for 
relief and social security, ah absolutely uniform system of social 
security and relief worild not be desirable because of the difierences 
in the planes of living and in the costs of living in the various 
sectkms of the nation ” (page 870). 

This book should be consulted by all who are interested in the 
evolution of social security and m its economic implications. 

J. Hbnbt Biohabdsoit 

Leeds University. 


Malay Fishemun: Their Peasant Economy. By Raymond 
FmTH. (London : KeganPaul, 1946. Pp. xii + 354. 26«.) 

An intensive concrete study of any small part of a “ Western ” 
economy, intended to reveal the complete working of that part, is 
beset with difficulties, owing to the (»mplexity of interconnections 
with what is outside the part studied, while if a large part is 
selected for study, intensive observation is ruled out by the sheer 
magnitude of the task. Professor Firth has achieved what is 
impossible for economists who concern themselves only with 
“ Western ” patterns, by making an intensive study of the main 
features of a relatively primitive economy, enabling us to follow 
in concrete detail how the whole system works. 

Professor Firth devotes most of his attention to a small area 
of the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, and by detailed 
observation, which goes beyond mere sampling, brings to light 
precisely how this economy functions—an economy based on 
fishing for the main part of its subsistence and the marketing of 
the surplus beyond the area. In this we find no wage labour, no 
large-scale concentrations of capital, no monopoly questions, no 
State interference in the interest of communal planning or of the 
redistribution of incomes, but the oharacteiisticaUy “ Western ” 
institutions of private enterprise and private ownership are to 
be seen working in a pure form. Every man is an entrepreneur, 
and he may also be a capitalist—that is, he may own a boat or 
net (or section of a net). He receives a share of the value of a 
total catch as supplier of labour (specialised labour obtaining a 
larger amount than unspecialised labour) and another share as 
supplier of capital. While the value of the product is determined 
competitively, the share-out is conventional. Nevertheless, there 
would seem to be sufficient elastidl^ to give-some aj^noximation 
in the long run to distribution according to marginal productivity. 
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We find, for example, that a net obtains a larger share than does 
a boat of the same value, in order to allow for the longer life of 
the latter. Even so, it is a matter of some surprise to a 
^‘Westerner’’ that, while there exist no conventions about fair 
prices to hinder the perfect competitive adjustment in the fish 
market, yet no mechanism appears to exist for ensuring the 
nicety of adjustment of distribution to marginal productivity that 
we like to believe is characteristic of ‘‘ Western ’’ economies. 

One is tempted to ask how rapidly these conventions as to 
share-out undergo modification—^whether when capital was 
scarcer its share was different ? This is an easy question to ask, 
but any one who is aware of the difficulties of this kind of field 
work should not be surprised that Professor Firth gives no answer. 
Furthermore, if the share of capital is not necessarily its marginal 
product, it need not surprise us to find that the rate of interest on 
money loans differs considerably from the return to real capital. 
Professor Firth has brought to light a number of interesting credit 
arrangements which do, in fact, show a remarkably high rate of 
interest—a rate that appears to be merely conventional rather 
than the result of equilibration in a market. It would seem that 
something that resembles an equilibrium price can appear that is^ 
neither determined by the degree of competition nor fixed by 
authority, though in general the competitive method of equili¬ 
bration seems to prevail. 

Of special interest to economists is the field technique of an 
anthropologist engaged in a purely economic investigation of an 
intensive kind. Inventories and samples play their part in 
Professor Firth’s study—we find, for example, complete lists of 
boats and nets, classified in detail, samples of household budgets, 
distribution of incomes, and so forth. But we also find a 
meticulous following-up, in concrete detail, of the fate of particular 
boats as regards variation of crew, day-to-day volume and price 
of catch, and so on; or of the complete process of price formation 
on particular days as the boats come home and the middlemen 
haggle over price with the crews or their representatives. Professor 
Firth does not, however, get lost in this mass of inherently un¬ 
interesting detail—^he is, throughout, economist and sociologist, 
and a living picture emerges of the working of one kind of free 
capitalist unplaimed entrepreneur economy. 

W. E. Armsteono 

* University CoUege^ 


StruiharnpUm. 
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John, Hilton. By Edna Nixon. (George Allen and Unwin, 
1946. Pp. 344. 16«.) 

Mbs. Nixon’s life of John Hilton saooeeds in a remarkable 
d^ree in bringing to life that odd and enigmatic character. It 
is an extraordinary story, however well we know it—^the boy 
bom in poverty in Bolton, leaving school despite great promise 
at fourteen and a half, millwright, inventor, works manager at 
twenty-three; then sickness, a period of recovery in St. Peters¬ 
burg, and a new life to begin from the start at twenty-eight; his 
first apprenticeship to a literary career through free-lance 
joumaUsm, to public speaking through lecturing on Brighton 
beach for the-Pree Trade Union, his association with the Norman 
Angell movement and with the Garton Foundation, and his 
progress through this to secretaryship of the Committee on 
Trusts and Combines, to the post of Director of Statistics and 
Intelligence in the Ministry of Labour, and ultimately the Pro¬ 
fessorship of Industrial Relations at Cambridge. 

All this Mrs. Nixon tells with great vividness, as also his 
attraction to broadcasting, his growing interest in the new 
medium, his many successes and his few failures over the air, 
the great range of new contacts and new activities that first 
broadcasting and then journalism brought to him. For before 
his death, John Hilton had become in most strange fashion the 
personal friend and confidant of millions. He possessed in a 
unique degree the power of conveying from an unseen speaker 
to an unseen audience a sense of intimacy and passionate sincerity. 
He had a fire in his belly, and none could for a moment doubt it. 

But there are points at which Mrs. Nixon is almost too loyal. 
To many the enigma of John Hilton is that one who achieved 
such greatness as a broadcaster could have been, to the extent 
that he imdoubtedly was, a failure as a civil servant and as a 
professor. For he was a far greater man than many who have 
succeeded far more notably in one or both of these professions. 
It is not, I fear, enough to suggest, as Mrs. Nixon does, that his 
lack of success was due to the deficiencies of his civil service 
colleagues or superiors, or to the absorption of his acstdemio 
contemporaries in trivialities and abstractions. As a broadcaster 
Hilton triumphed over difficulties at least as great. Would it 
not be truer to say that neiHier of these professions was Hilton’s 
real nUtier ? A civil servant, more particularly if he must deal 
with statistics, must be a pertinacious slower, an organiser and 
a member of a team; BUlton was an inmvidualist who worked 
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by fiasbes of almoat feminiiiie intaition and aensitiTity. An 
aoademic must possess the power of seeing the wood through 
the trees, of generalising the infinite continuity and complexity 
of the real world into categories and juinciples; Hilton was far 
too conscious of the varieties, he thought in individuals and not 
in categories; the simplifications needed for generalisalion seemed 
to him an inhuman disregard of the true realities. It was a grave 
loss to Cambridge as well as to Hilton that Cambridge never 
really absorbed him as a {wrson, for Cambridge beyond question 
needed the counterpoise to the over-academic which Hilton 
might have provided. Yet the Cambridge into which he came 
was not devoted to trivialities. He arrived when Keynes was 
re-writing economics; the intellectual counter-attractions have 
left an enduring and practical mark upon the world. In this 
university world Hilton might have exercised a great influence, 
but somehow he lost interest. His colleagues saw far too little 
of him for their good and for his. To his lectures he seemed to 
devote only a fraction of the care and labour that he put into 
his broadcasts. As a broadcaster he was master of the art of 
producing himself, his histrionic gifts greatly contributing, and 
his broadcast on this has become a classic; as a lecturer he* 
troubled little if at all with presentation or with systematic 
arrangement—^the best undergraduates could supply what was 
missing and benefited greatly, the weaker were frankly lost. 
To all this, as Mrs. Nixon makes clear, the deplorable failuxe of 
Cambridge to take this proud and sensitive man into the famUy 
life of a college greatly contributed. 

But it is neither as civU servant nor professor that Hilton 
would wish to be remembered. It was as champion of the poor, 
defender of the oppressed, and friend of the unbefriended that he 
will remain in our memories. And Mrs. Nixon’s book, even if 
it is not a whoUy dispassionate appraisal of his weaknesses as 
well as his greatness, will help to keep those memories fresh. 

AvsnK Robinson 

Sidney Sussex College, 

Cambridge. 



NOTES AND MEMORANDA 

KOTB OK IKDOSTIHUlLISATIOK OF BACKWABD ABEAS”. 

1. The problem of the indufitrialisation of backward areas, 
both in its general aq>ects and in its application to specific regions, 
has lately been the subject of various research studies; though 
most students have tended to neglect the issue of the inter-con* 
nection between a possible areal development and the wider trends 
of global trade. This neglect is the more unfortunate as the lack 
of capital which has inhibited the industrial progress in many 
parts of the world is itself partly due to the uneasiness felt in the 
more advanced countries with regard to this special issue : the 
financial world might be more easUy induced to assist in the de¬ 
velopment of “ backward ” areas if the long-term effect of their 
action could be shown to be entirely beneficial to the smooth 
working of the international trade mechanism. As it is, the trade 
of such areas as India, China or S.E. Europe still largely consists 
of the importation of manufactured goods, in exchange for food, 
raw materials and semi-manufactured produce; and the large- 
scale industrialisation of these areas, without definite safeguards, 
would tend further to disrupt this trade, and thus to destroy the 
remnants of that international system of national specialisation 
which was the basis of international commerce in the nineteenth 
century. 

2. The publication of a new monograph on the subject of the 
backward areas under the auspices of the Oxford University 
Institute of Statistics ^ provides a welcome opportunity to 
sketch some of the international implications of any industrial 
development schemes, if only by a consideration of some short¬ 
comings in the analysis put forward by the Institute. Most 
of this analj^is consists of a quantitative estimate, based on 
pre-war statistical data, of the cost involved in and the' benefit 
to be derived from an attempt to create a new modem industry in 
Eastern and Soutiti-Eastem Europe, capable of absorbing within 
<nie generation the whole of the i^cultural surplus population 
of this area. The authors’ “ Model ” (referred to in the following 

> bwtitato of Statiidoa Monograph Ko. 2. Tht /w Jn Urfaffartton AmIpimirI 
Arttm. , 
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as the “ Oxford ” soheme) provides for the absorption into indnstry, 
at least during the first five years of the development, of 600,000 
workpeople per annum; including 270,700 into the manufacturing 
industries, 200,000 into building and construction, and 29,300 
into mining and electric power production; and the authors 
reckon that an additional 175,000 workpeople will be absorbed 
each year into " services The figure for mining and electricity 
generation is put comparatively low, in view of the limited mineral 
and hydraulic resources of the area; while the man-power needs 
of the services and of buildiag and construction are determined, 
as a secondary factor, by the requirements of the new manufactur¬ 
ing industries.^ It is the position of the manufacturing industries 
that chiefly requires attention. 

3. The authors of the “ Oxford ” scheme rightly envisage 
the creation of a new demand for manufactured goods within the 
new industrial sector which during the initial development period, 
should be greatly in excess of the supply of goods produced in 
the sector itself. However, it can easily be shown that even 
according to the assumptions of the “ Oxford ” scheme, this 
demand will grow smaller after the end of the industrialisation 
boom while the productive capacity of each new factory wiU 
remain essentially constant: the authors estimate that the 
aggregate output of the new manufacturing industries during the 
first five development years will be at a value of £2,062-5 mill, 
against a self-creating demand for manufactured goods of about 
£2,350-8 miU.; but this latter figure includes a non-reourrent 
demand “ on capital account ” (e.gr., for the construction of new 
industries) to the extent of £553-05 miU.,® while the demand 
on “ current account ” of £1,797-75 mill.® (generated by the re¬ 
quirements of wage, salary and profit earners and by the per¬ 
manent replacement needs of plants, etc.) is appreciably smaller 
than the expected industrial output. It may be possible to a 
certain extent, to narrow the gap between supply and demand, 
even after the end of the industrialisation drive, by such measures 
as a determined social policy which might raise the requirements 
for consumers’ goods; but on the whole, this calculation seems to 
support my proposition that in the long run, the new industry 
will produce a considerable surplus of manufactured goo^ which 

^ It may bo noted that the building requirementa are pcbrtioularly large in 
the initial industrialieation period; and it would therefore iq>pear that any large- 
eoale develop^uent soheme of this type involves the problem of how to re-employ 
the building workers in later years. 

* Figures adjusted to allow for replacement in respect of plant and maohinery 
as part of the demand on '* capital aocoimt.** 
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will have to be marketed either abroad, or in the agriooltural 
aeotor of the development area, or in that part of the indoiitrial 
sector of this area which was already in existence, before the 
inauguration of the new industrialisation policy. The emergence 
of this surplus produce is postponed, in the “ Oxford ” scheme, by 
the assumption that the industrialisation drive will be extended 
far beyond the first Five-Year period; but the price eventually 
to be paid for such postponement would merely be to increase 
the volume of surplus produce. 

4. There is nothing frightening in this prospect of an “ export ” 
surplus, provided that it consists of goods which can find a ready 
market; and there will, indeed, often be a necessity of a determined 
export drive in order to refund development loans. However, it 
seems imperative in these circumstances that any industrial 
planners should have this prospect clearly in mind, and that 
special stress should be given to the development of such industries 
whose eventual excess produce can be expected to be marketable 
outside the new industrial sector. The “ Oxford ” scheme 
provides for an allocation of labour and capital as to individual 
manufacturing industries roughly in proportion to the total 
demands likely to be generated in these respective industries; 
and as a result of such a policy, the siuplus produce after the end 
of the active industrialisation period woidd probably consist of all 
types of manufactured products including, in particular, both 
consumers’ and capital goods. However, the demand for con¬ 
sumers’ goods is in general more elastic than the demand for capital 
goods; while on the other hand, the old-established industrial 
countries have largely specialised in the production of capital 
goods and it is neither easy nor desirable for the capital goods 
industries of the “ new ” countries to try and compete with them 
in the available markets. Generally speaking, it would therefore 
appear desirable that any large-scale industrialisation measures 
in backward areas should provide only for a limited development 
of capital goods industries, so that all their produce can be 
permanently absorbed within the new industrial sectors; and also 
that no additional difficulties should be created for the export 
sectors of the capital goods industries in old-established industrial 
coirntries. 

6. There is in practice no clear dividing-line between con¬ 
sumers’ goods and capital goods, and still less between the in¬ 
dustries specialising in their production; but it may be sufficient 
for our illustrative purposes to define these two groups of manu¬ 
facturing industries as follows :— 
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Consomeis’ noods industries; Food, drink, tobsooo; 
olothing and bedcUmg; teztiieB; leather, for, rubber; paper, 
printing and stationery; fomiture and woodwork; pott^, 
^aSB, misoellaneous. 

Capital goods industries: Building materials; metal; 
engineering; eieotrioal produots; ohemioal, gas, ooke and 
petrol. 

The main data in the “ Oxford ” scheme for these two in¬ 
dustrial groups oonoeming labour distribution, expected gross 
output and expected demand on current account, are as 
follows:— 


(1) 

Distribu¬ 
tion of 
additional 
personnel 
(in 

thousands). 

(2) 

Gross 
output 
(£ mill.). 

(3) 

Demand 
iVom 
current 
account 
(£ mill.). 

(4) 

Permanent 
demand 
deficit 
(£ miU.). 

(6) 

(S) M per 
cent, of 

W* 

(») 

Consumers’ goods 
industries 

7460 

1,147*5 

051 0 

196 6 

121 

Capital goods in¬ 
dustries . 

608*6 

916-0 

84ft-76 

68*26 

108 

Total 

1,363-6 

2,062*6 

1,797*76 

264*76 

116 . 


The rate of over-production in this scheme (as shown in col. 6) 
is appreciably lower in the capital goods industries than in the 
consumers’ goods industries, and this fact, though it is due to an 
“ arithmetic incidence ” rather than to actual design, has the 
welcome effect of reducing the permanent demand deficit in the 
capital goods industries to the low figure of £68*25 null., which 
represents an almost insignificant proportion of the total xmw 
industrial output. However, even under these favourable 
conditions, the figure for the permanent demand deficit in the 
capital goods industries represents nearly 26% of the total 
permanent deficit m all industries (£264*76 mill.), the equivalent 
of which has to be marketed outside the sector. As the excess 
capital goods must be considered unmarketable outside the 
sector on our present showing, the inolusion of such a hig h 
proportion of them in the total excess product may easOy en¬ 
danger the whole plan, and it seems imperative to adjust the 
scheme accordingly. !nie following alternative scheme consciously 
avoids any permanent surplus of capital goods while otherwise 
laooepting all the main statistioai assumprions of the “ Oxford ” 
scheme:— 
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(») 

Diatritm* 
tion of 
additioiial 

tnousaiids). 

(8) 

1 

Gross 

output 

(») 

Demand 
from 
current 
account 
(£ mill.). 

(4) 

Pennaaent 
demand 
deficit 
(£ mill.). 

(«) 

(S) M per 
cent, of 
(4). 

(•) 

OoQjmmm* goods 
Industnas 

790-6 

1,217-6 

esi -0 


128 

Capitcd goods in- 
dustries . 

6630 

846-76 

846-75 

HjH 

100 

Total 

1,363-6 

2,064-26 

1.797-76 

266-5 

115 


6. The statements contained in the two preceding paragraphs 
are subject to considerable qualifications when applied to specific 
areas. In particular, it seems appropriate to consider any 
industrial development schemes in connection with simultaneous 
agricultural developments, since the agricultural sectors of the 
backward areas are usually capable of increasing their own 
output by absorbing large quantities of industrial products of 
both the capital goods and consumers’ goods categories. Further¬ 
more, the conditions of comparative costs, as determined by the 
availability of cheap labour, raw materials, transport, etc., 
would obviously provide some guidance for the development of 
individual industries in such areas. It may thus be possible 
first to “ shift ” some of the “ exportable ” surplus firom the 
industrial to the agricultural plane, smd secondly, to reduce 
further the quantities of non-marketable industrial surplus by 
concentrating on those lines of production for which the areas 
underconsideration appearparricularly suitable, from geographical, 
economic and historical reasons. 

7. It would not serve a useful purpose to elaborate on this 
subject, or to work out further hypothetical development schemes 
without a detailed reference to the actual conditions in the de- 
vdk>pment area under review; but the present remarks may 
demonstrate the possibility, though only by conscious action, 
of avoiding further disturbances of the international network of 
trade as a result of the industeialisation of backward oountoies. 
Indeed, if such development schemes are worked out with a view 
to Hieir ^bal implioations, they may prove to be an instrument 
for the re-establishmmit on quite a new plane of an international 
diviskm of labour: not, as in the past, between industriid and 
agricultural naritms, but betwem oountries (xmtainiug dififermt 
types of both industry and agrkmlture, and spedaliring each in 
its api»opiiate lines of produorion in the different economio 
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spheres. The proposition is widely aooepted that thme is no 
moral or economic justification for permanently retardixtg the 
industrial progress of the many millions of people now inhabiting 
the backward areas of the world; but neither is it compatible with 
human progress to develop industries in all these countries in 
such a way that the remnants of the nineteenth-century division 
of labour are destroyed without an attempt to re-establish an 
improved system of an international division of labour. Inter¬ 
national economic planning, properly understood, may well 
indicate a way out of this dilemma. 

B. A. Bahhbb 

London. 


THE BBITISH DEMAND FOB IMFOBTS : A OOMBIBNT 

In the Economic Joubnal, June 1946, Mr. T. C. Chang stated 
that “ the value of the British demand for imports under full 
employment and 1938 conditions cannot be less than £1,300 mn ” 
(p. 206). Mr. Chang did not state the price level assumed for the 
figure quoted, but an inspection of his Table II would siiggest tlmt 
he had in mind a home price level 20% above the actual level and 
an import price level 41’6% above it. His figures imply imports 
of £960 nm. at actual 1938 import prices, or £1,120 mn. allowing 
for a deterioration in the terms of trade but at stable home prices 
(».e., in wage-units). 

Lord Beveridge in FvU Emjdoytmnt in a Free Society assumed 
3% unemployment, and out of the £600 mn. increment in the 
national income at stable prices £76 mn. was expected to be spent 
on imports. Mr. Chang assumes 6% unemployment, which 
would imply an increment of £400 mn. in the national income. 
Out of this, £90 mn. would be si>ent on imports at stable prices, 
or £260 mn. allowing for the deterioration in the terms of trade. 
The implied crude marginal propensity to import is 66%, clearly 
improbable, and considerably above Mr. Chang’s own 30% for 
the probable maximum. 

In the first place, a relatively small point, Mr. Chang gets a 
higher volume of imports under full employment than the 
Beveridge figure (which assumed constant terms of trade) because 
he seems to put his hypothetical employment at 13% above the 
actual level (p. 198). Considering that 13% of insured workers 
were unemployed in 1938, and taking 6% as the irreducible 
minimum, this figure seems too high. 
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Secondly—«iui this is the more important objection—a 
deterioration of 18% in the tmms of trade as a consequence of 
full employment loob, on the face of it, excessive. According to 
official figures, in 1928 or 1929 our terms of trade were 20% worse 
than in 1933 at the bottom of the slump. 

Obtain technical objections can be raised against Mr. Chang’s 
analysis on account of his brave effort to treat the tariff of 1932 as a 
price change. Had he regarded the tariff as splitting the period 
into two shorter ones, the results might perhaps have been some¬ 
what different. One finds when comparing the period 1924-30 
with 1932-8 a fall in the average propensity to import, in the 
marginal propensity, and also in the income elasticity. (My 
estimates for imports and incomes in real terms are, for average 
propensity 27% and 19%, for marginal propensity 24% and 16%, 
and income elasticity 0'9 and 0*8. The basic figures used were 
different from Mr. Chang’s. Using multiple correlation, the time 
factor was negligible.) Though the periods are shorter, the growth 
in the intensity of the relationship more than compensates for 
that. 

But the main objection is that it is difficult to use historic 
statistics, with little independent variation, to evaluate quantities 
under the conjectural state of full employment. The terms 
of trade will no doubt deteriorate, but the quantity of the 
change depends on whether full employment in Britain is accom¬ 
panied by world full employment or not. The deterioration in 
the terms of trade will be greater in the former case, though even 
so Mr. Chang’s figure looks excessive. In any case, it is not 
obvious why the terms of trade should depend on the level of home 
prices under full emplo 3 nnent. According to Mr. Chang’s Table 
II, the terms of trade would deteriorate by 9% with home prices 
10% above the actual level, and by as much as 29% with home 
prices 36% above the actual level. The reason for some of these 
strange results is, of course, that in the trade cycle all related 
quantities move together and it is practically impossible to 
allocate each variation to its cause. It would have been wiser to 
examine the direct connection of employment and the terms of 
trade, rather than the relationship of ^e terms of trade and home 
prices, both determined by the levd of employment. 

If there had been full employment in Britain, but not elsewlmre, 
the deterioration in tire terms of trade could have been of the 
order of magnitude of 6% rather than 20%. But even with 
world full mnployment the import position of Britain would have 
been better than indicated by statistics relating to the past. The 
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reason is that there is a vast difFerenoe hetiroen the aoooDOipaiii- 
ments of full employment as a phase in the trade oyide (which is 
implied by an extrapolation of our statistios) or a “high and 
atabh level of employmeut ’’ as a result Government pcdioy. 
Both producer and consumer consider what is the (Marshallian) 
normal price of the commodity. Under full employment as a 
phase in the trade cycle, the boom price is not the normal price; 
under a stable full employment, it is. Hence, in the latter ease, 
the production of certain raw materials abroad would expand and 
the terms of traule would not deteriorate as much as expected. 
And a permanent deterioration in the terms of trade would cause 
a greater switch-over from imports to home production than a 
purely temporary one, with a consequent reduction in the volume 
of imports below the expected level. 

Though Mr. Chang does not considm* the effect of full employ¬ 
ment on the balance of payments, one would like to avoid leaving 
the impression that the effect is the same as on imports. In 
fact, all items of the balance of payments are interrelated. The 
effect of employment on imports of services like tourist expendi¬ 
ture will be in the same direction as on imports of merchanise, 
but the effect on all other items will be in the opposite direetipn. 
The figures given by Mr. Chang are gross figures in the sense that 
there are large offsets against them. As imports are valued o.i.f., 
an allowance should be made for the higher earnings of British 
shipping and insurance as a result of more imports. THe profits 
of British companies abroad (e.g. tea or rubber) are also sensitive 
to imports, and therefore there should be a further offset in the 
increase of income from foreign investments. But exports 
should also expand when imports expand, due to the income (and 
multiplier) effect in foreign countries. 

Now, under conditions of world prosperity the value of British 
imports increases more than under full employment at home only. 
But it is under the former conditions that the value of British 
exports also expands greatly, including the value of shipping 
services the price of which is rather sensitive. Looking at the 
statistios of the inter-war period, the picture obtained is, if 
anything, the opposite to that expected ; the balance of payments 
looks better in good years than m bad yean. 

A further caution should be added as regAsds future problems. 
The value of imports in the near future cannot he estimated <m 
the basis of extrapdating pre-war series. During seven years of 
comparative isolatikm oertam changes have taken place; British 
industrial oapaoii^ in many lines expanded as a o<Misequenoe e£ 
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tito war, and tbe induattrial oapaoity of sdme of Britain’s applying 
oonntziee was destroyed. Thus it can be expected that the 
British demand for imports, given the level of employment and 
the institutional factors, will be less than before the war. To 
sum up, it is unlikely that full employment should cause exoep- 
tkmal balance of payments problems. Certain self-adjusting 
factors, which Lord ^ynes emphasised in his last article, are 
bound to be in operation. But in any case, the mi^nitude of the 
deficit should be of the order of 10% of the actual value of imports, 
rather than 26% as would be suggested by crude extrapolation. 
That Biitiun has balanoe df payments problems is not denied, 
but these problems are due to long-term factors and not to the 
forecasted level of employment. 

T. Babna 

London. 


THK BRITISH DBMAND FOB IMFOETS : A REPLY 

The technical objection which Dr. Bama has raised against 
my analysis is the treatment of the tariff of 1932 as a price change. 
From the point of view of the home consumer the cost of buying 
imported goods is not the price quoted by foreign sellers, but the 
quoted price c.i.f. plus import duties. Any change in tariff rate is 
therefore equivalent to an increase or decrease of imx>ort price. 
If a tariff is not a price change, what else is it ? 

I do not see why the whole period should be split into two 
shorter ones. It seems that Dr. Bama has done so for the sake of 
getting higher correlation coefficients. As a matter of fact, the 
rather low value of my result is due to (1) ignoring other “ useful ” 
factors— e.g., the volume of British exports—and (2) the inclusion 
of the years, 1926 and 1931, during which British imports were 
abnormally affected by some random changes. If we take all 
tiieee into consideration, the demand equation for British imports 
win be ; 

log (volume of imports) = 1*1006 log (home emplo 3 rment} 

— 0*2815 log (relative import price) 

-{- 0*2611 log (volume of British exports), 

with multiple correlation coefficient equal to 0*9434. The 
employment-dastaoity, -|-1*1005, is higher than Dr. Bama’s 
estimate. Donsequentiy, the value of full-employment imports 
win stfll be higher thim his. As aU esrimates are bound to be 
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lititile more than guesses, it is therefore difficult to say definitely 
which one is most reasonable. But a better result could be 
aohieved, if we base omr estimation on the elasticities of general 
groups of imports— i.e., Food, Baw Materials and Manufactured 
Goods. 

The figures in Column (2) of Table II are absolute import 
price incktding tariff, as has been pointed out in footnote 3 on 
page 198 of my article. The “ terms of trade ” should be the 
ratio of absolute import price exduding tariff to the cost-of-living 
index. The tariff rate increased the import price by about 12% 
in 1938. Therefore the “ terms of trade ” would deteriorate not 
by 9%, but by 2-8% with home price 10% above the actual level; 
and so forth. Moreover, I did not attempt to estimate the level 
of absolute import price which would have been associated with 
British full employment in 1938. Table II only shows the 
theoretical values of imports at full emplo 3 nDaent under the assump¬ 
tion of different price levels. To get the figures in Column (2) 
by using regression equation is a matter of convenience. Would 
Dr. Bama object if I had arbitrarily set the figures equal to those 
by calculation? 

I agree with Br. Bama that a trade-cycle boom is different 
from a “ high and stable level of employment.” But his attack 
has been pointed in a wrong direction. I did not try to forecast 
the future; I sought only to show what a rise to full employment 
in the U.K. in 1938 would have entailed. Moreover, to say that 
it is dangerous to extrapolate pre-war series is not to say it is 
useless. It seems to me that Dr. Bama prefers complete darkness 
even to fitful gleams of moonlight. 

TsK-Cmm Chang 

Cambridge. 


CURRENT TOPICS 

We announced in the June issue of the Eoonomio Journal 
that it would not in future be possible for the London and 
Cambridge Economic Service Bulletins to be distributed free with 
the Eoonomio Journal. The Bulletin that is circulated with 
this issue is the last that will be distributed fiee. 

In the June issue Fellows w^ invited to subscribe for the 
.Service on special terms, which would vary in accordance with the 
total number of subscribers which might be obtained. In view of 
the response hitherto, it has been decided that the rate for the 
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finfc year will be 16«. p» atmnm. Any Fellows who have not yet 
informed the Seoietaty of the London and Cambridge Eoonoxnio 
Service, at the London School of Economics, Houghton Sixeet, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2, of their desire to subscribe, are urged 
to do so with as little delay as possible. We include on a slip 
in the current issue of the Bulletin a note indicating the important 
proposed changes that will be incorporated from the begiiming 
of next year. 


Thb Nuffield Foundation has recently made a grant for a 
period of five years to the Department of Applied Economics in 
the University of Cambridge to be used for the appointment of 
a number of Research Fellows in the Department. The first 
two Fellowships have now been filled and the following have 
been appointed :— 

Dr. R. C. Geary, of the Statistics Branch of the Depart¬ 
ment of Industry and Commerce in the Government of 
Eire and joint Editor of Biometrilca, who has been granted 
leave of absence by his Government during the present 
academic year to research into Problems of (he Analysis of 
Time Series. 

Mr. F. Sewell Bray, partner in Messrs Tansley, Witt and 
Co., Chartered Accountants, and joint author of Design 
of Accounts, who will be engaged in research into Problems 
of Social Accounting. 

In addition the Department has made the following appoint¬ 
ments to its research staff;— 

Mr. G. H. Orcutt, of the Department of Economics and 
Social Science of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, who will be researching on Dynamic Models for 
Total Economic Activity. 

Mx. G. Stuvel, of the Central Planning Bureau of the 
Netherlands Government, who is engaged on Research 
into The Statistical Analysis of Demand and Consumers’ 
Behaviour. 

Mr. A. R. Prest, of Cambridge University, who is working 
on The National Expenditure of the United Kingdom before 

mo. 
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Thb Seoxetary of the Naticmal Institate of Sooraoinio and Sodal 
Besearoh has inibrmed us that the foUowing awaxds oi Senhar 
Beseaich FeUowships have been made for the ooming aoademio 
year:— 

Mr. E. J. M. Buckatzsoh, Leotoier at Balliol College, Oxford, 
has been awarded a part-time Fellowship for one year to 
work in Oxford on an enquiry into Ftu^a affecting income 
per head in towns and areas of England and Wales 19ft9- 
1939. 

Miss Kate Liepmann, Beseaunh Associate of the Beoon- 
struotion Besearoh Group, University of Bristol, has 
been awarded a full-time Fellowship for one year to work 
at the University of Bristol to undertake an enquiry 
into The extent and composition of labour marked in selected 
areas in the SotUh-west. 

Mr. H. G. Schenk, of Exeter College, Oxford, has been 
awarded an extension of his part-time Fellowship for one 
year to complete at Oxford his enquiry into European 
Bomanticism and the Social Revolution 1790-1830. 

These Fellowships are for the purpose of advanced research, 
primarily in the field of economics and social economics, but not 
excluding other social subjects, and are awarded to suitable 
candidates who have been recommended by Universities and 
University Institutions in the United Kingdom. 


The Colonial OfiBice has drawn our attention to the instituti<ni 
of Colonial Research Fellowships to enable suitable research 
workers to pursue work in the British Colonial Empire. The 
Fellowships carry a remimeration at the rate of £400 per annum, 
which may be increased to a sum not exceedii^ £750 per annum 
if the Fellow is married or in any other appropriate circumstances. 
Travelling and other expenses will also be provided. The Fellow¬ 
ships will normally be reserved for UnivOTsily graduates in the 
Natural or Social Sciences, under 35 years of age, firom any part 
of the British Commonwealth and Empire. 

Further information may be obtained firom The Secretary, 
Colonial Research Committee, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, 
London, S.W.l. 
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Tea- Boyal Economic Society is anxious to obtain returned 
oo|ries of the last issue of the Eoobomio Jottbstait— that for 
September 1946—and the Lemdon Cambridge Ecemomio Service 
Memorandum No. 107 which was distributed with it. Any 
member who may care to return copies in good condition to the 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. S. J. Buttress, 6 Humberstone Boad, 
Cambridge, will be paid 3«. 6d. for the Jotthkal and la. for the 
Memorandum. 


Wb have been informed of the proposed publication of a new 
journal to be entitled Kyldos, an Iniernatimal Review of the Sodal 
Scieneee, with the following Editorial Board: A. Aftalion (Paris), 
Luigi Einaudi (Rome), Walter Euoken (Freiburg i. Br.), Alvin H. 
Hansen (Harvard), Eli F. Hecksoher (Stockholm), J. B. Hicks 
(Oxford), Charles Rist (Paris), Wflliam E. Bappard (Geneva), 
Joan Robinson (Cambridge), Wilhelm BOpke (Geneva), Edgar 
Salin (Basel), J. A. Schumpeter (Harvard), Alfred Weber (Heidel 
berg). 

It will publish, in the main, contributions on all the various 
aspects of the theory of economics, including the theory of 
economic policy and finance. The review will also be devoted to 
economic and social history, the history of economic theory, as wdl 
as to all problems appertaining to sociology. It aims to create 
something that has not existed before in this form, that is, an 
international forum for scientific discussion between the scholars 
and peoples of many different tongues and nationalities. 

< Articles will be published in English, French and German. 
Any communications should be addressed to Dr. H. G. Bieri, 6 
Place Bubenberg, Berne, Switzerland. 


Thb Editors of the Ecovoino Journal have been informed 
of more than one attempt that is being made at the present 
moment to compile a complete bibliography of Lord Keynes’ 
writings. They are anxious to secure the help of editors of 
journals and others who can inform them of contributions by 
Lord Keynes to newspapers, weeklies, Festsohriften, etc., and to 
journals other than the Eoonomio Journal and the Qmrkdy 
Joumai of Seorumica. 




RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 

Journal of the Boyal StaUatioal Society* 

VoL. CIX. P€u*t I, 1946. Some Aapecta of the Use of Statistics in Govern- 
ment, with special reference to the Human Budget: the Inaugural Address 
of the Fresidenl^ Tbcb Rt. Hon. Lord Woolton, A Review of Recent 
Statistical Developments in Sampling and Sampling Surveys : P. Yatbs. 
Cumulative Sanding: a spe^kUation as to what happens in 
manuscripts: G. Udny Yttlb. Elementary Statistics of Majority 
Voting: L. S. Penrose. Regulations of the Research and Induedrial 
Applicalions Sections, 

Economica, 

August 1946. FuU Employment and International Trade : F. Bbnram. 
The Marginal Cost Controversy : R. H. Coase. A Further Note on the 
British Balance ^ Payments : C. F. Carter and T. C. Chang. Welfare 
Economics and Economic Policy : A. Radomysuer. 

The Political Quarterly, 

Ootober-Deoember 1946. Peace wilh Russia : M. Edbliian. Political 
Catholicism and Catholic Politics : lusA Babea. Spanish Politics and 
Parties : J. O, McLaohlan. The National Coal Board : G. D. H. Cole. 
How Mussolini Fell: P. Saporiti. Legislative Draftsmanship : W. A. 
Robson. New Horizons in Educational Broadcasting : R. S. Lambert. 

The Economic History Review, 

VoL, XV, Nos. 1 and 2. 1945. Problems of the British Coal Industry 

betioeen the Wars : W. H. B. Court. The Bill of Exchange and PrivcUe 
Banks in Lancashire, 1790-1830 : T. S. Ashton. The Destruction of 
Woodland in the Eastern Counties under William the Conqueror: R. 
Lennard. Vitriol in the Industrial Revolvlion : A. Clow and Nan L. 
Clow. British Economic Activity in the German Colonies, 1844-1914 : 
W, O, Henderson. The Bank of England: W. T. C. King. The 
American Negro Problem : D. W. Brogan. English Agriculture from 
CohbeU to Caird (1880-80): G. E. Pussbll. 

VoL. XVI, No. 1. 1946. British Food Supplies, 1914-1939: R. J, 

Hammond. Samson Gideon and the Reduction of Interest, 1749-50 : 
L. S. Sutherland. Alien Hosting in Southampton in the Fifteenth 
Cenlury : A. A. Ruddock. Utility and Radicalism, 1825-1837 : F. E. 
Hyde. The Denomination and Character of Shares, 1855-1885 : J. B. 
Jeftbrys. Sir John Clapham : M. M. Postan. Edwin Francis Gay : 
N. S. B. Gras. Early Banking: M. M. Postan. The History of 
Empire : J. W. Davidson. 

The Review of Economic Studies, 

VoL. Xn, No. 32. The Economies and Dis-economies of Industrial 
Concentration : the Wartime Experience of Coventry : A. Shbntibld and 
P. Sargant Florence. Some Consequences of the Habit of Judmng 
Quality ^ Price : T. de Soitovsky. A Note on Selling Costs ana the 
Equilibria of the Firm: J, P. Hayes. A Note on the Theory of Tariffs: 
H. Denis. A Note on Arc Elasticity of Demand : J. G, Diaz. Adver¬ 
tising Costs and Equilibrium—a correction: E. H. Chamberlin. The 
Work of Erwin Rotnbarih : M* Kaleoki. 

The Manchester School, 

ilAKUABY 1946. Is British Industry Inejficient f: J, Jewess. The 
MobUiscUion of Manpower in Great Britain f^ the Second Great War : 
Sm OoDiTBEY Inob. Planning and Economic Privilege: G, L. Sohwabtz. 
Lancashire : G. W. Abmitagb. 
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May 1946, Man-Potver DtBtnbuHon, 1939^46: some international corn- 
parisons : C. T. SAxmosnats. Future Competition between Natural and 
Synthetic Bubber : P. T. Baubb. Second Thoughts on the White Paper 
on Employment Policy: J. Jbwkbs. PotanyVs Full Employment and 
Free Trade : J, C. Gilbert. A City Plan : R. N. Spake. 

The Sociological Review, 

jANXTARY-^CfroBEB 1944. Arab Status in Cyrenaica under the Italians: 
E. E. EvAKSr-PRiTOHABD. Balance and Planning: A. B. Skailbs. 
Two Notes^ on Communal Responsibility : D. Daube. The Validity of 
Public Opinion Survey Results : J. G. Ferrary. A Preliminary Study 
of Some Social Aspects of Australian Business Cycles : K. F. walker. 
Art as Social Science: R. Mukebjeb. Durham City: Dorothy 
Sylvester. 


The Eugenics Review, 

October 1946. Eugenics for the Daily Worker, Problem Families, 
Ethnically Desirable Types, 

Bulletin of the Oxford University Institute of Statistics. 

VoL. 8, No. 7. Productivity and Real Income in U,8,A. and U.K, : T. 
Barna. The Future of me Potteries ; the report of a Working Party : 
G. D. N. WoRswioK. 

VoL. 8, No. 8. The Changing Pattern of Retail Distribution : R. Bellamy. 

French Reconstruction Plans : T. Balooh. 

VoL. 8, No. 9. Wage Policy: J. Steindl. The Franco-U.8, Loan 
Agreement: T. Balooh. Swedish National Income Modds: E. 
LtTNBBERO and I. Ohlsson. 

VoL. 8, No. 10. The Unit^ Slates in the World Economy: T. Balooh. 
Size and Success of Retail Distribution. Part II of a study on Costs and 
Efficiency in Distribution : R. Beulamy. 

International Affairs. 

IvuY 1946. Nuclear Energy and its Uses: Sir George Thomson. 
British Newspapers and Information-Services in International Affairs : 
G. N. Clark. Factors underlying British Foreign Policy : A. Bryant. 
Intematwnal Law ; some conditions of its progress : J. L. Brierly. A 
Kwean Survey : Sir Paul Butler. Ceylon ; inconsequential island f : 
W. I. Jeni^qr. The Impact of the War on Turkey : A. C. Epwabds. 
The Situation in Spain: Helen F. Grant. The Evolution of Local 
Oovemment in British African Colonies : Mabqarbt Wrong. 

The Banker. 

September 1948. Tackling the Sterling Balances. Some Consequences of 
the Borrowing Act: R. Bird. 

October 1946. The Coming World Trade Talks. QiU-edged and the 
Volume of Money. The Return to Stock Exchange Fortnightly Settle¬ 
ments : H. CowEN. 

No^mbbr 1946. The Modem Qoschen. WiU Dollars be Scarce ? Is 
there a Future for Banking f: Dennis Robertson. Scotland: a 
financial and economic survey. 

The Bankers' Magazine. 

September 1946. Rooted in Dishonour, Educational Section, 

October 1946, Wall Street Flurries, 

November 1946. The Swiss Franc : F. Jenny. A dance at the British 
Zone : W. S. Hill<Rbid. 

Midland Bank Review. 

August 1946. Tlte Design qf International Order; Monetary and Financial 
Arrangements, 

1946. Food, The find post-war phase. The 

I,C,F,C, . A new factor *n induetrial finance. 
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Weat^Mnabar Bank Baoiaw* 

OcTOBiBB 1946. BritaMa Frogreaa during the TranaUion, The Siandard 
of Lining. 

Planning. 

No. 254. Mothera in Joba. 

No. 256. The Unmarried Mother. 

No. 256. Europe and the Euhr. 

No. 257. U,8. Slump — UJK. Defence. 

Interrudioned Labour Review. 

Maboh-Afbil 1946. The Staiaa Syatem of Compulaor^ Extenaion of 
OoUeeHve Agreementa: A. AncHiNAitB. Wage StabihaoHon in New 
Zealand: A. R. Low. Economic PoaUWar Problema in Denmark. 
Land Aapecta of Labour Problema in Kenya. The 1L.O. Coal Minea and 
Inland Transport Committeea. 

League of Nations Monthly BuUeHn of StaHatica. 

July 1946. Usual statistical mformation. 

August 1946. World Production of Electricity^ 1936-^1946. 

September 1946. Public Finance of Some European Countries. 

The Canadian Journal of Economics and Politioal Science. 

August 1946. (Papers presented at the Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Political Science Association, May 1946.) The Cabinet—Position and 
Personnel: R. MacGregor Dawsok. Cabinet Government in Canada : 
Some Recent Developments in the Machinery of the Central Executive : 
A. D. P. Heeney. Some Aspects of Canaaa^a International Financial 
Relations : C. D. Blyth. United States International Financial Policy : 
R. F. Mikesell. Multilatercdism and Full Ernployment: M. KALSOia. 
Patents in RekUiofi to Monopoly : H. G. Pox. Trade Union Policy ugder 
Full Employment: E. Forsey. Some Management Responsibilitiea for 
Good Industrial Relations : E. M. Litzle. Government ForecastiiM tn 
Canada : S. Bates. The Future of Immigration into Canada : BL F. 
Akgus. History of Indian Adm%ni8tralion in Canada: T. R. L. 
MaoIknes. The Goal of Indian Assimilation : W. W. Beatty. 

The Economic Record. 

June 1946. John Maynard Keynes (some personal notes): L. F. G. Some 
Post-war Problems : L. G. Melville. Applicaiioins and Extensions of 
the Karmel Formula for Reproditctivity : Colin Clare and R. E. Dyne. 
Australian Income Tax, 1946 : H. S. Cabslaw. Insulationiam and the 
Problem of Economic Stability : C. G. F. Simken. The Psychological 
Assumptions of Economics: K. F. Waieeb. Production Goals for 
Primary Products : K. O. Campbell. Prospects of Full Employment in 
AustraUa : J. 8. O. Wilson. Social Accounting : Dudley Sbebs. 

The South African Journal of Economics. 

June 1946. Death Duties in South Africa : E. Kahn. Some Aspects of 
the Economic Development of Northern Rhodesia : J. A. Henry. The 
Relative Merita ^ Tariffs and Subsidies as Methods of Protection: R. L. 
Threlltell. Public Finance and the Busmasa Cycle in South Africa, 
1910-1940: J. L. Sadie. 

The Annals of the American Academy ef PoUUeal and Social Scienoe, 
September 1946. Belgium in TranaUion. 

The Journal of Politioal Economy* 

August 1946. A Poat-mortem on Transition PredictUma of National 
Prodiust: L. R. Klein* The Italian Lira, 1938^6 : W. V. Gramfp. 
The DUemma of Liberal Eeonomica : M. Bbonyenbbenneb. Bealiam 
and Relevance tn the Theory of Demand: J. M. Clare* The QrajMa 
Depiction ^ EUsatidtp sf tfimand : C. C* Hoi^ and F« A* Sakueseon. 
The New Ethiopian monetary System : M. J* Wassebman* BeimanaCa 
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Bi$U3/iry €f Docirim OurrwU I$§u6B : F. H. Kniobt. Jlfr« OotUieb an 
PcpuktiUon : An Ohjetitiofn : F. K. Whklftok. ^ : M. 

Qottxjsb. 

(T^ Ramaui qf Economic Statistioa, 

AxTOcrsT 1946. /Some Meoimremmto of ElaoticUiea of SubstUuiion: J. 
TxroapiXN. Conaumera' ExpmdiiurcB in War and Tranaiiion : V. L. 
Bassxb. StoHaUeal Maieriala OdUected by the War Production Board: 
D, Novxok. Sources of Business Funds: Selected Siatisties^ 1930-44 : 
O. 0, Abbott. Tertiary ProduOion as a Postwar International Economic 
Problem : A. G. B. Fisheb. IFo^ Diversity and Its Theoretical Implica¬ 
tions : H. A. Lbstsib. Bullion Prices and the Gold Silver Batlo^ 1929-45 : 
D. H. Lbavbks. Dovetailing Biuxd Public Works into Em^oymera 
Policy : E. Howbkstikb. Dr. Hansen on “ The Bogey of Economic 
Maturity **: G. Tbbboboh. 

Journal of the American StatisUcal Association. 

JXTKB 1946. The Membership of the American Statistical Association—an 
Analysis: A. Hubwitz and F. C. Makn. Britain's New Post-War 
Economic Quids : N. Cbump. Problems and Methods of the Sample 
Survey of Business: M. H. Hakssk, W. N. Hubwitz and Maboabbt 
Gubnby. Actuarial Analysis of the Operating Life of B-29 Aircraft 
Engines : O. L. Ajltiiak and C. G. Goob. Systematic Sampling and Its 
Relation to Other Sampling Designs: L. H. Mabow. Ccdculating the 
Geometric Mean from a Large Amount of Data : Z. Szatbowski. The 
Design and Analysis of Methods for Sampling Microclimatic Factors : 
H. Q. WzuM. Application of Machines to Differencing of Tables : J. 
Ladbbhan and M. Abbamowitz. 

The American Economic Review. 

Jumb 1946. The National War Labor Board : D. M. Kbbzbb. A Re¬ 
consideration of Rent Theory : D. A. Wobcbstbb. Business Cycles and 
the Modem Theory of Employment: L. A. Mbtzi«bb. Dtbt Management 
and Economic Policy : H. 0. Walugh. Functional Finance mrough 
Quasi-Free Bank CfidU : J. 0. Poxkdbxtbb. The Railway Labor Act 
and Labor Disputes : H. R. Nobthbxjp. Marx and Economic Calcula¬ 
tion : M. M. Bobbr. The Economics of Minimum Wage Legislation : 
G. J. Stioubb. IFo^e Differences in Local Labor Markets: L. G. 
Rbykolds. 

Eoonometrioa, 

JuBY 1946. Lord Keynes and the General Theory; P. A. Samubxsok. 
The Region as a Concept in Business-Cycle Analysis: R. ViNiNa. 
Pricing and Price Levels: G. R. Davxbs, Raise Profits by Raising 
Wages f : T. 0. ScHBixma. Standard Errors of the Tilling Coefficient 
Used in Confluence Analysis : E. Ruisr. The United Nations StaUs- 
tioal Commission : S. A. Riob. ** Free Money of Large Manufowturing 
Corporations and the Rate of Interest: A. J. Duncak. A Reply : A. 
Kissblooff. 

TAe Journal of Economic History. 

May 1946. A Merchant Adventurer in Brasil: H. Hbatok. The Medici 
Bank : Organization and Management: B« x>b Roovbb. Chorge Bernard 
Shaw and Karl Marx : W. Ibvinb. Poslhumus^ Prices in &e Nether¬ 
lands : E. J. Hamibtok. SchUsinger^s Age of Jackson : B. Hahkokb. 
Olapham^s Bank of Enfl^ F. 0. Jaxbs. 

Journal of Farm Economics. 

Atoubt 1946. The Bureau of Amicultuind Economics under Fire : a study 
in valuation conflicts : 0. M. Habdih« Professor Schultz and 0JJ.D* on 
Agrioulhtral Pmey m 1945 : J. D. Bulcsl. Diagrammatic Economies : 
W. E. Pauisok. The Wartime Use of Manpower on Farms: W. W* 
WiXiOOX. Miik Price Differentials in the Southeast: W. J. J. Smith. 
A Rational System of Agricultural Price and Income Controls: G. 
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SHStranBD* MadertUzaiion of Chinsse A(frio%iUiure : P« W* Tsoxr. Food 
Conoumptum ol the Ncdional Jjevd : C. B. How»« A Frame/work for Uie 
Study of Peripheral Economic Areae : G. A. Hxjb£bt« 

Foreign Affaire. 

JxjZY 1946. Agreement on Germany : Key to World Peace : Q. Bzdault. 
Bae our Policy in Germany Failed f : E. S. Mabok. Atomic Energy and 
American Foreign Policy: C. P. Haskins. LenMe Democracy, and 
Stalin*8 : M. Vishniak. After the Savannah Conference : F. M. Vinson. 
The Soviet Peacetime Economy : N. Mikhaiix)y. Canada Looks ** Doum 
North '*: L. B. Peabson. The Outer Mongolian Horizon: O. 
Lattimobb. The Future of British ImperM Pr^erences : H. Fsis. 
Kurdish Independence and Russian Expansion : W, L. Westebicann. 
Home Rule tor Scotland: R. H. Bbuoe Lookhabt. A Four-Power 
Program in the Caribbean : C. W. Taussig. Ttoo Invasions : E. Tabl]6. 
Italy at Work: Achievements and Needs : S. Fenoaltea* Spain cur an 
African Power : R. G. WooiiBEBT. How much oU has Russia f : S. M. 

SOHWABZ. 

Revue de VInstitut International de StatisUque , 

1945. ISI, IASI AND UN: S. A. Rice. Sur Us limites de la dispersion de 
certaines estimations : G. Dabmois. Nouveaux essais d*explication de 
la repartition des revenue : R. M. Fb^:chet. Sur Us fondements des 
Evaluations de la richesse nationaU : C. Gini. CoUectum of economic 
statistics in the United States : S. A* Rice. 

La Revue Ecopomique et SociaU. 

July 1946. L^Argutnentation ditaiUie de la C.G.T. pour la hausse des 
scdaires : J. Dubet. Grande-Bretagne et Occident Europien : W. Hill. 
La Riforme administrative : C. Mellao. Plan et Planisme en Tunisie : 
J. Kuun. Conjoncture ; prix, salaires et production : J. Dumontibr. 

Revue D'Economic Politique. 

Apbil-Junb 1946. Remarques sur la thiorie giniraU de Lord Keynes : P. T. 
Baueb. Offre et demande et <UbU : H. Guitton. Thiorie des encaisses et 
thiorie de Vintirit: R. Flobin. La balance des comptes et Viquilibre 
iconomigue international: J. Sbibsb. Le livre de Colin Clark “ Les 
Conditions du progris iconomique ” .* J. Foubastie. 

Population. 

Januaby-Mabcjh 1946. Preesion dimo^aphique et ressources agricoles; 
application aux pays d*Europe : P. Vincent. Localisation industrielU 
et peupUmmt: L. Chevaueb. Progris technique, destructions de guerre 
et optimum de population : G. LiItinieb. De la mesure de la morialiti 
infantile : J. Bouboeois. VieiUissement de la population et prolongation 
de la vU active : J. Dabic. SocioUgie et dAmo^phie : J. Btoetzsl. 
Evaluation des besoins de IHmmigration fran^ise : A. Sauvy. Facteurs 
comparis d^assimilation chez des Russes et des Arminiens : R. Gessaik 
et Madeleine DobiS. 

Apbil-June 1946. Faits et prohUmes du jour : A. Sauvy. A propos du 
recensermnt du 10 mars 1946 : V. Fonsagbive. VieUissement de la 
population , retraites et immigration : P. Vincent. Pour une histoire de 
la population : L. Chevaueb. PUin emploi et pUine population : 
A. Sauvy. Bondages et dim ^ aphie : A. Gibabd. sur les 

Ugislations Uranahres en maUire de dimographie : J . Doublet* Le 
facteur qualiti en dimographie : J . BvTsmB . Eliments d'un bUan 
national de VidcooUsme : G. L^inieb. 

De Economist. 

Sefxbmbeb 1946. De grenzen der hiding : J . F. Ten Dosssohate. A 
consideration of what is meant by “business-economy.” The writer 
refers to views that the purpose of business is to secure sufilcient net 
prc^ts, and to Dr. May’s obs^ation that in a collectivist society there 
can be no “business-economy.” This standpoint, that “business- 
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eooixomy is conoemed with how an undertaking can attain the greatest 
poamble gaine doee not fit these times which d^nands a synthesis between 
Individual pursuit of gain and social welfare. On this view there would 
be a confiiot between business-economy and social economy. Greatest 
individucd gain, moreover, cannot now he held to imply the greatest 
social advantage. Businesses must cooperate together at their social 
tcksk, as membm of a ereater whole. Expenditure and profit must not 
be viewed exclusively irom the standpoint of the owner of capital, but 
as social-economic categories. It does not follow firom this that indus¬ 
trial life must be nationalised or socialised on a large scale. Authority 
should create organs whose object would be to fit private initiative into 
the pursuit of the community's welfare. The controlled or managed 
economy is not to be condemned or approved a priori. It is a quesuon 
of costs and returns; a question, not of principle, but of exp^ency. 
Ckuntrol should remain below the point where the advantages for the 
community are exceeded by the costs involved. Among the positive 
advantages are a more just distribution of wealth, and the possible 
avoidance of waste, in excessive competition and overcapacity. Among 
the losses involved are the withdrawal of labour and of capital fh>m the 
productive processes. Nor is there any corresponding diminution in the 
amount of labour in the various businesses; on the contrary, govern¬ 
ment control involves an increase of staff. There is also a decline in 
the spirit of enterprise and in the urge to keep costs down. There is 
also the question of the quality and the competence of control: a little 
management of high quality is better than a large amount of manage¬ 
ment of inferior quality. Het prijzenstdsel in Rualand : A. C. Razotjx: 
Schultz. After a brief survey of the organisation of economic life in 
Russia, the writer gives a det^ed account of the price system, and of 
various probl«iis connected with the determination of pnees. The 
final conclusion is that the Russian system has little to oner us in the 
field of the pnce-problem. In the first place, the Russians have not 
sufficiently thought out, theoretically, the price-problem. Further 
the influence of Marxism has led to certain definite mistakes, in par¬ 
ticular the abandonment of capital-interest as a gmde to investment. 
Above all, the Soviet economy hM in the main been a scarcity-economy, 
a * building-up ’ economy : it is impossible to avoid the impression that 
in the Russian economy, a condition of need has always prevailed. The 
strong measure of centralisation supports the same conclusion. De 
ec<nioini8che data en de stcUistiek: J. H. Van Zantbn. The youn^r 
economists complain of a Icu^k of validity in economic conclusions, due 
ultimately to the fact that Economics has until recently been bas^ on 
premises which are in conflict with reality, the assumption of the homo 
economicus." According to some. Economics is a theory of acts of 
choice. Keesing remark that this brings motives too much into the 
foregroimd : economics is rather a theory of the effects of these acts of 
choice. There has been a change from the older theory based on the 
“ homo economicus ” to the demand to-day that we should know what 
happens. It is not the task of economics to determine the circumstances 
relating to choice. This is for other sciences: Psychology, so far as 
concerns qusJity; Statistics, so far aa concerns quantity. The com¬ 
plaint is made that the data which ^ese sciences place at the disposal 
of economics is not sufficient to make it possible to build a th^ry. 
The remainder of the paper is concerned with the question how far 
Statistics can provide for this urgent need. Statistics is a ** serving,** 
a ministering science, which can only do serviceable work for others, tf 
set before a de^te problem. Three things are necessary: (i) deno¬ 
mination (by economics) of the problem; * (ii) commission to Statistics 
(and PiSQrohoiogy) with precise description of the poblem emd the data 
necessary; (iii) organisation of statistics to provide the necessary data. 
In conclusion two points are made t (i) Statistics can mve no more than 
a decision on the past; (ii) a question arises whether the difference 
between the results of the new method and ti^e old (resting on the 
** homo economicus *') may not be less than is assumed. 
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MjlBOH-Afbcl 1946. Jje basi storiohe deUa strutUtm mndacale itaUama: 
G. DBUA]EtiA.. TbB legislation of the Corpcmtive state consolidated 
]^vious tendenoieB to over-centralizaiion in Italian trade unions, 
fhiture policy should follow British and American experience more 
closely. A propotUo di un suggerimento del Pareto oX miiMttro deUo 
prod/wsiom in uno etato ooUettivista : 0. Daici. Pareto CMivoeatcd (1) 
price discrimination in order to br^ about optimum social output in 
the case of industries with increasing or decreasing oost8» (ii) in cases 
where fixing of prices to include overhead costs wo^d lead to less than 
full utilization of capacity, the levy of a fixed sum per consumer, irreS' 
pective of amoimt bought, to cover overhead costs; consumers then 
^ing able to buy as much as they wish at a price covering prime costs 
only. The first suggestion is approved, but the second criticised on 
the grounds that such a levy would discourage a certain number of 
consumers from buying the ^ods at all, and would press heavily on 
those with lower incomes, ubbiezioni econonUche aUe vcdutazioni ddla 
ricchezza nazionale : 0. Gmi. An anal 3 rsi 8 of the dangers of estimating 
the national wealth according to market values. Use-values are nor¬ 
mally greater than exchange-values, and the difterence tends to be 
laiger the richer the country. Countries in which a small number of 
specialised forms of wealth are concentrated in few hands will tend to 
have a higher price level than ones in which forms of wealth are large in 
niunber. Nuove ticerche eui hUanci famUiari : P. Luzzatto-Feoiz. 
An investigation carried out by the Institute of Statistics of the Uni¬ 
versity of Trieste for 1939 and 1942. Due to the war the structure of 
expenditure of the middle-classes has been becoming more like that of 
the lower income groups, particularly in the Icurge proportion spent on 
food. Ntuwi aapetti dma politico monetaria intemazionale : A. Garino- 
Canina. The reaction from Chartalism and the return to gold as a 
means of international exchange. Pazionalitd della domanda e cfUeri 
dHndipendenza dei beni : E. Zaooagnini. A mathematical investi^- 
tion into (i) a suitable demand function, (ii) the assumptions on which 
the measurability of utility rests, (iii) criteria for recognising the in¬ 
dependence of commodities. EUuticitd della domanda di Xavoro in 
Bohm-Bawerk: F. Viujun. Bdhm-Bawerk^s formula relating the 
wage-rate, the interest-rate, the period of production and the average 
annual product of esK^h worker results in unit elasticity of demand for 
labour for each value of the period of production. The elasticity 
becomes greater than one for a rise or fall m the period of production, 
but ccm never become less than one. Bdhm-Bawerk^s conception of 
the struotiLre of production is criticised and a formula found, relating 
the concepts of Bdhm-Bawerk to the general equilibrium theory of 
Walras, vmch enables the elasticity of demand for labour to be less 
than unity. 

May~Juke 1946. Singolaritd eeonomiche della Palestina: R. Baohi. 
The situation arising from a large inflow, for other than economic 
reasons, of labour, capital and organising ability of a peuiiicular kind 
into a relatively stagnant economy. In merilo a un^oaservanone criUca 
del Pareto : A. Dx Toma. Ricardo’s oohqlusion that total specialisation 
and international trade would be advantageous where there is a diver¬ 
gence of comparative costs was criticised Pareto on the grounds that 
it depended on the tastes of the countriee involved. Pareto’s example 
demonstrating this is foimd to be inadeqtiate, and a diagrammario 
Method, (Blowing that the area in which total specialisation and trade 
would take place may be more restricted than die divergence between 
the comparative costs, is developed. In the case Where tastes are such 
that no exohan^ based on total specialisation could take place a ^ pre- 
oarious ” equilibrium could oome about with partial specialisation by 
one ooun*^. Protection by the country whien is speoMdismg partially 
might, it is suggested, lead to stability and a greater gain from trade by 
both countries. Sigidficaio eeonomioo deUe valulazioni ddla ricohami 
nazionale: 0. Gini. The objections raised in the ari^ole in the pre- 
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ceding nixmber are disposed of on the general ground that once a market 
oomes into being subjective values be^me subordinate to its objective 
valuations. An estimate of the national wealth should include an 
estimate of the value of the peo;ple of the country. This may be obtained 
in respect of inductive cap^ity» but not of level of culture. Nuove 
ficercM sui bUand famiUari: Luzzatto^Feoiz. A third inves¬ 

tigation carried out oy the Institute of Statistics of the University of 
Trieste for 1943. The rationing system did not produce equal dis¬ 
tribution of the more important Items of food among all classes; black 
market food became the main luxury of the higher income groups. 
La polUioa annonaria di Venezia : L. Dal Paee. A defence of Venetian 
policy’ in the eighteenth century in the transition from a purely com¬ 
mercial centre to one of regional trade with its own intemal food supply. 
Nota 8fd prMema della giusta imposta : L. V. Beburi. The maxim that 
“ the just tax does not exist ** becomes inevitable if consideration of 
the b^t way of spreading the sacrifice involved in paying taxes is 
separated from an allocation of the benefits received from public 
services. An attempt to do the latter can and should be made on 
juridical lines. The legal concept of an ‘ interest * may be helpful. 
Queetioni di nomi : A. Lobia. CoUettiviamo integrale e buroerazia : 
G. Demabia. Pres^ting the Tecently published * Economia coUetti- 
vistica ed economia individualistica a confronto ’ by Cesabe Dami. 

Schiveizerische Zeitachrift fur Volkavnrtachaft und StatiaHk* 

August 1946. Problems dea KapiUdexportea : E. Kung. Spartdtigkeit 
und KapitalhUdung: E. Kellenbebgeii. Geldwertdnderungen und 
Prozeaaabalyae : H. G, Biebi. 

Monsda y Cridito, » 

Juke 1946. A propoaito de La Renla Nacional de Ea^ria'*: A. 
Guebreibo. La i'nduatria eUctrica franceaa. 8u nactoncUizacidn: 
A. V. Pabdo. El eatamento de la nobleza en el deapotiamo duatrado 
eapaHol: M. G. Pelavo. La Banca eapanola en 1945 : 1. C. Gabbioos. 
Efectoa eoonomicoa de un preaupueato equilibrado : E. be Figueboa. 

El Trimestre Econdmico. 

July-Septembeb 1946. Logroa pjoaitivioa, de la reforma agraria mexicana : 
K. F. Y FbbnAnbez. La adminiatraddn de loa diatritoa de riego mexicanoa : 
J. L. Tamayo. Situacwn y eatructura del Banco Nacional Hipotecario y 
de Obraa Pdblicaa: A. Zamoba. Laa propueataa comerciaLea anglo^ 
norteamericanaa : J. MAbquez. Unifctcacidn de loa impueatoa intemoa 
argentinoa : R, C. TbevisAn. Diacuaionea previaa al primer tratado de 
comercio entre Mexico y Eatadoa UrUdoa : 1822-1838 : C. B. GabcIa. 
John Maynard Keynea : 1883-1946. 

Octobeb-Decembeb 1946. La infiacidn norte americana : A. H. Haesen. 
Teoria del mercado adidonal de inveraionea: A. L. ISAbbitu. La 
balanza de pagoa y el ingreao nacional : R. O. Mena. Problemaa creadoa 
por la reforma agraria de MSxico : R. F. Y FernJLndez, El primer 
iralado comerdal anglomcxioano : intereaea economicoa y polUicoa : C. B* 
GaboIa. 


Index. 

No. 169. Seftembeb 1946. Economic Survey, June IS-Se^mber 15,1946. 
SuFBLBMENT. SEPTEMBER 1946. The State and the Private Banking 
Syatem: E. Bbowaldh. 

L'Sgyple Contemporaine, 

Januaby-Febbuaby 1946. IntenuUional Monetary Problem {in Ardbic): 
M. SaIiEH el Falakx. Su^r National or National Currency. The 
monetary fund of Bratton Wooda: M. Bye. Conmercial Belationa 
between France and Egypt: Akdjkb Emak. 
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Mirovoe Khoziaiaivo % Mirovma PoHHha {World Sconomy and 
World PoUHcs)t Moooow* 

No. 10, 1945. China on the Boad to a New lAfe: V. MASiJmmLOV. 
The ElecHona in France : M. Shabov. The Queetion of NaUanaUacOion 
of the EnMah Coed Induatry: D. Zobika. Liberated Nortoay: Y. 
Sbgal. Tw Stgniflcanee of Foreign Trade for I7w8.il.; V. Lak. 
The Economic Situation of Liberated France : M. Mbtmak. England*a 
Indebtedneaa to Egypt : L. Vatolika. The Annual AccowOa of ilmer^n 
Concema : N. VAirsifAK* 

No. 11, 1946. Franco Spain: Stronghold of Faadam in Europe: O* 
Abtubov. The Coal Problem in Poat-war Europe: V. Kabba. The 
End of Japaneae Agweaaion in the Pacific Ocean : E. PiotnusYSKAZA. 
Concentrailon of Induatry in U.S.A. during the Second World War: 
S. Losai*. The Economic Baaia of Japaneae Aggreaaion : M. Lxtxianoya. 
Conaumera' Credit in U*S^, during the War Yeara: P. Kjucxkskt. 
Tendenciea in Canadian Agriculture in War-time : B. Kogan. The 
Economic Situation of Argentine at the time of the Second World War : 
O. Kubssmbt. 

No. 12, 1946. The ClandeaUne Diplom^ of Intemaiiorud Monopoliea : 
M. Rttbinstbin. Stcediah Foreign Policy : Y. Sbgai«. The Oil Induatry 
in U,SA,. during the Second World War : M. Kogan. Reconveraion and 
the Unemployment Problem in U.S.A,: V. Lan. The Defeat of Japan 
and Events in Indo-China : V. Vasileva. Agrarian Reform in Turkey : 
B. Dantzig. 

Nos. 1-2, 1946. U.S.SJt. in the Forefront of World Democracy : P. 
Lissovsey. International Relations In 1945: I. Lbmin. il^r^n 
Reform and Democracy : A, Petbtjshov. The Anglo-American Economic 
Agreement: V. Sokolov. The Interned Political Situedion in Germany : 

D, Melnikov. Th^ Strike Movement in U.S,A.: S. Drabktna. A 
New Structure: Democratic Albania: P. Manchka. > Events in 
Indonesia : V. Vasileva. The Activity of the German Concern ROV.^K 
in Spain: B. Isakov. The Economic Situation in Bulgaria : B. 
Chbistov. On the Anglo-American Oil Agreement: V. L. 

Izveatia of the Academy of Scienced of U,S.S*R. : Section of Economics and 

Law, 

No. 3, 1946. On Political Workers : Academician I. P. Trainin. The 
Time Factor in the Planning of Capited Investments : Academician S. G. 
Stbxjmilin. The London School in Political Economy : I. G. Bliumin. 
On Some Aspects of Money Circulation in Ancient Russia : A. D. 
Gusakov. The Economic Views of A, N, Radishchev (1749-1802) : 

E. V. Pbikazchikova. 

Planovoe Kkoziaistvo (Planned Economy)^ Qosplan^ ilfo^coto. 

No. 3, 1946. The Oil Induatry in the Five Year Plan: N. Baibakov. 
The BpUding Program of the New Five Year Plan : A. Korobov. On 
Strengthening the Economy lUgime in Building: V. Grossman, The 
System of Short-term Cridit in Soviet Economy: M. Usoskin. The 
Automatisation of Productive Processes in Industry: V. KovALBisncov 
axid A. Khramov. The Supply Situation in CapkaUat Countries after 
the ITar .• R. Levina. 


NEW BOOKS. 

British. 

Ahjabia (J. J.), Laiedawau (D. T.) and Pakdit (S. A.). War 
. and the Middle CSaiw. An inquiry into the ^ects of war-time inflation 
on middle-daes fluailke in wmbay City. Bombay : Padxoa Pab- 
lioations, Ltd., 1946. 8}'. Pp. 33. Be. 1.4. 
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[An itfialyms of the effects on middle^lass families of war-time inflation in 
Bomlw based on an attempt to get returns from 1000 flsniilies, in the income 
range m 50 to Rs« 300 a month. Only 530 forms were fllled up» of which 478 
were usable. The average increase of income per family was 45% and per 
head 32% between 1939 and 1944. Expenditure on food had increased by 
99% and absorbed 51% as against 37% of mcomo. There is a detailed analysis 
of the consumption of particular foodsUiffis and non-food commodities*! 

Beales (H. L.). The Making of Social Policy. London : Oxford 
University Press, 1946. O'". Pp. 26. 2s. 

[Mr. B^es, in his Hobhouse Memorial Trust Lecture^ tries to sum up the 
new social order in which we live and the ways in which it came into existence. 
The main features are the beginnings of a system of social wage payments, 
widenixm areas of life subjected to the rule of professional standards, the develop¬ 
ment 01 a state of social classlessness, the growth of the equality in function 
and responsibility of women, the begumings of a policy of full employment, 
the extension of similar social poUcies to our dependencies. “ Social policy is 
still a young, a twentieth-century contributor to the totality of our well-being. 
In its essence it is a policy of freedom through organisation.**] 

Bhatawdekab (M. V.). Our Sterling Balances. Bombay: 
Popular Book Depot, 1946. Pp. 34. 

[ A new edition of a pamphlet that was noted in the Economic Joubnal of 
December, 1945. The author has added a new preface, in which he argues 
that Britain should have no insuperable diiflculty m liquidating India's sterling 
balances, say over a period of ten years. His discussion of the British problems 
scarcely goes deeply enough; the problem must be regarded as a whole, and in 
its full relation to British losses of foreign assets, and not as the problem of 
one holder.] 

Biackbtt (P. M. S.)- The Atom and the Charter. London: Fabian 
Publications and Victor GoUancz, 1946. SJ". Pp. 12«. 6«i. 

[Prof. Blackett’s pamphlet is ooncemed hardly at all with the atom bomb 
and almost wholly with the power of veto on the Security Council of U.N.O. 
He advances the thesis that if U.N.O. is to be a reality it must only vote for 
sanctions in conditions in which it is able to enforce them : ** the Opposition 
votes, against which a decision to impose sanctions can be taken, must never 
exceed we number of nations against which sanctions can actually be enforced.” 
He takes as an example that semotions (by which he moans armed or economic 
pressure which results either in immediate capitulation or very quick defeat) 
require a 5 to 1 superiority. On this basis, and with a reali^io appraisal of 
the war potentials, sanctions can probably not be made effective against U.S.A. 
or U.S.S.R. and possibly, but far less certainly, not against the other Great 
Powers. He would therefore justify the possession of a veto by at least the first 
two, since otherwise nations might well vote irresponsibly for sanctions in a 
confidence that they would not in fact be carried into effect. The atomic bomb 
makes some immediate difference to the strwgt^ of the U.S. But Prof. Blackett 
treats it as different in dimension and not in kind from other bombs, and leaves 
the impression that it does not greatly change relative war potentials after five 
or ten years.] 

Bose (A.). Social and Rural Economy of Northern India, Cir. 
600 B.C.-A.I). 2W. Vol. n. University of Calcutta, 1946. di'". 
Pp. xiii + 507 + xxiv. Rs, 4.8. 

[This second volume of a large study was completed under gr^t diMculties 
since the author was detained as a security prisoner. He has brought together 
a great deed of evidence from Greek and other travellers, firom archesological 
discoveries, from Sanskrit literature cmd from all the other known sources. 
Out of all this he has aimed to build up a complete and integrated picture of 
mdustrial oiganisation, the meun products and their quality, trade and trade 
routes, the markets and prices, currency and banking, the towns, their archi¬ 
tecture, lay-out and government, occupations and employment, the crafts, 
social stratmeation, slavery. The book thus provides a useful source of informa¬ 
tion over a very wide flisld. But the reader who is not himself expert in the 
sources would have liked a rather fuller and franker discussion by the author 
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of the value and reliability of nmoh of the evidence. Clearly there is here a 
whole range of data from almost pure m 3 rthology to certain fact; an assessment 
of it is a very desirable addition to what Br. Bose has provided.] 

Bbiitt (B. DaUiAS). Usury in Britain. London: St. Botolph 
Publishing Co., 1946, 9'. 144. 4«. 6d. 

[The author seeks to show the stranglehold which big finance has obtained 
on the whole of the British economy. He records the issued capital of the 
banks, msurance and mvestment compames, building socieUee and &e like, *.nd 
shows the mterlockin^ of directorates He would wish to create a Bntiflh 
Bank, with Cabinet Ministers as its leading officers, to tidy up and simplify the 
whole system ] 

Casselmai^ (P. H.). The Relation between Farm Management 
Factors, Milk Cost and Operator I<abour Earnings. A correlation 
study analysing the 1937 operations of a sample number of Ontario 
dairy farms. Ontario : New Era Publications, 1946. 11"'. Pp. 86. 
$ 1 . 00 . 

[This IS a detailed correlation study analysing the 1937 operations of a number 
of Ontario dairy-farms. Its purpose was to see how far statistical methods of 
this kmd could be applied to farm management. The author l^gms with simple 
firequency distribution tables, and proceeds first to simple correlation co^cients 
(for example, the correlation of labour earnings and milk cost) and then to 
eliminate the mteraction of the mdependent variables and to partial correlation 
coefficients. At the end he seeks to draw conclusions regardmg the appUcaUons 
of these techniques to problems of farm management ] 

Chaitdhtjry (S.). Planning for Plenty. Calcutta and London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1945. V. Pp. 76. 2a. 6d. 

[This short essay is a critical examuiation of plannmg in general, and of the 
Bombay Plan m particular. The author empliasises that the problem of plan¬ 
ning IS not that of thmkmg of attractive programmes but that of the baaio 
prmciples which must guide any plannmg, and the organisation and controb 
that are involved “ The positive conclusion which clearly emerges from [the 
author’s] analysis of both tne working of the present economy and the practice 
commended by current proposals is that we can plan for material improvement 
only on the basis of Socialism ”J 

Co-partnersbip To-day. A survey of profit-sharing and co¬ 
partnership schemes in industry. London : Conservative Pohtical 
Centre, 1946. 48. Is. 

[A short survey of co partnership and profit sharing schemes prepared for 
tho (conservative Party Advisory Committee on Policy and Political Education. 
It 18 a competent and well written factual study ] 

Digby (Maboabbt). To-morrow’s Food : a study of the world 
food situation. London : Fabian Publications and Victor QoUanez. 
1946. S'. Pp. 28. la. 

IMias Digby’s pamphlet summarises the c urrent state of agricultural orgamsa- 
tion and technique and attempts to appraise, in terms of a balance-sheet of gams 
and losses, the effects of the war. The chief losses ore the reductions of pro¬ 
ductive capacity m many countries, more particularly m Central and Eastern 
Europe, and the deolme m cattle population m Western Europe. The gams are 
m^chmcal^^^owle^e and m organisation both of food production and dis- 

not only of food production but also of its exchange for industrial produots^h^S 
out a promise for the future ] 

Bobb (M.). Studies in the Development of Capitalism. London: 
George Eoutledge, 1946. Pp. ix + 396. 18s, 

[To be reviewed ] 

Domination or Co-operation ^ London : Fabian Publications and 
Victor Gollanoz, 1946. 7^ Pp. 17. 6d:. 

[This 18 the first of a new senes of pamphlets issued by the Fabian Colonial 
Bureau under the title of The Conir&verey Sertee. This number consists of 
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eztraots ftom speeches given at the conference on the relations between the 
British and Colonial peoples organised by the Bureau and held at Clacton in 
April of this year. Among the speakers were Prof. T. S. Simey* Or. Arthur 
Lewis, Br. Bita Hinden and Mr. Frank Horrabin.} 

Fisbbe (A. G. B.). Education and Economic Change. South 
Australia : W. E. A. Press, 1946. 8^ Pp. 36. 1^. 

[Prof. Fisher sets out to answer the question, “ What part, if any, should 
be allotted to education in any programme designed to ensure that pr^uctive 
resources are so used as to bring the highest possible standard of living within 
the re^h of the members of an economy ? ** Prof. Fidier argues that a wide 
extension of educational services of many kinds is both wise and in the long 
run profitable ] 

Fisheb (A. G. B.). International Implications of Full Employ- 
ment in Great Britain. London and New York : Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1946. S'", Pp. 202. 15s. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Fordb (Daetll) and Scott (Richenda) and Edited by Pebham 
(Mabgebt). The Native Economies of Nigeria. London : Faber & 
Faber, 1946, 8i^ Pp. xxi + 312. 25^. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Fowke (V. C.). Canadian Amcultural Policy : The Historical 
Pattern. Toronto : University of Toronto Press (Oxford University 
Press), 1946. 9". Pp. xii + 304. 16^. 

[Reviewed in this issue.] 

Fbakkel (H.). Poland, the Struggle for Power, 1772-1939. 
London : Lindsay Drummond Ltd., 1946. Pp. 191. 12^. 6d. 

[From this study of the social and economic factors in tho history of Poland 
during the Isist century and a lialf, the author draws the conclusion that her 
backwardness in most spheres and her helplessness in the face of foreign aggression 
were due in lar^ measure to the oppression of her peoples. The author has 
read widely in Polish. English. German and French literature on the subject, 
and a list of sources is given at the end of each chapter.] 

Gandhi (M. P.) (Ed.). The Indian Cotton Textile Industry 
(1945-46 Annual). Bombay : Gandhi & Co., 1946. 9J''. Pp. xl + 
88 4* XX + 56 + xxvii. Rs. 5. 

[This annual publication contains the usual and most informative statistical 
analysis and discussion of the present position and outlook for the Indicui cotton 
industry. The latter includes an excunination of export policy, output targets, 
re-equipment and the like, as well as comparative information for other textile- 

f iroducmg countries. Appendices cover raw cotton suppUes, the Indian hand- 
oom industry, and a list of Indian cotton-mills, with their memaging agents, 
numbers of looms, spindles and the like.] 

Glaisybb (Janet), Bebnnan (T.), Bitohie (W.) and Saboant 
(Flobenoe P.). County Town. A civic survey for the planning of 
Worcester. London: John Murray, 1946. Pp. 320. 21«. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Gbant (M.). From Imperium to Auctoritas. A historical study 
of Aes Coinage in the Roman Empire, 49 b.o.-a.d. 14. Cambridge 
University Pros, 1946. lU. Pp. xvii + 510 + plates. 63«. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Hbkdebson (Sm Hobebt D). The International Economic 
Problem. London; Oxford University Press, 1946. T*. Pp. 20. Is. 

[Sir Hubert Henderson devoted his Stamp Memorial Lecture in the University 
of London to a discussion of the remaricable contrasts between the great growth 
of international trade under the stimulus of free enterprise in the Victorian 
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and its stagnation, ooupled with inoreaaixig control, in the lOSO’s* If the 
dSOQoulttes whien arose between i^e wars were the eonsequenoe of the xieed to 
make the adjustments required by changes ^in the balances of payment brought 
about by the war of 1914-18, he finds the outlook for the future, with far grea^r 
adjustments necessary' in the case of the XJ.K. and other nations, even mote 
gloomy : ** it seems optimistic in the extreme to suppose that [the dtsequilibrium] 
can be corrected by the free play of competitive prices under the conditions 
which are now being lend down. Indeed, the question arises whether the 
insistenoe, which is so prominent in current plans, on the principle of non-^- 
crimination is not funoamentally irreconcilable with the solution of this vital 
problem.**] 

Hxbmai^ (Gbete). Politics and Ethics. London : International 
Publishing Company, 1946. Pp. 84. 2s, 6d, 

[Dr. Crete Hermann argues that in the recent development of our civilisation 
“ industry and inventiveness have almost exclusively bden used as a means to 
study and control the forces of nature and society. Scientific progress in the 
last century was primarily a great advance in natural science and technique. 
The one-sided nature of this development had grave consequences. In the 
natural sciences attention is concentrated on the investigation of the causes of 
events €md the natural forces imdor which they occur, and scientists have there¬ 
fore tended to overlook the ethical question of the value of human actions and 
aspirations. . . . These ethical questions must therefore receive the same careful 
attention as modem scientists apply in their own province.**] 

Hinden (Bita). Socialists and the Empire. London: Fabian 
Publications and Victor Gollancz, 1946. S''. Pp. 27. Is. 

[In this review of the five years* work done by the Fabian Colcmial Bureau 
since its inception in 1940, Dr. Rita Hinden discusses some of the problems of 
our relationship with the colonial peoples and some of the different solutions 
to the problem of “ imperialism ** put forward by members of the Labour Party.J 

Indian Engineering Industries. Calcutta: Engineering Associa¬ 
tion of India, 1946, SJ", Pp. x + 388. Rs. 10, 

[This volume, after a short introduction, provides a list of firms with their 
main activities, outputs and capitalisation in the different branches of the motal 
and engineering industries of India.) 

Ejbndall (M. G.). The Advanced Theory of Statistics. Vol. 11. 
London: Charles Griffin & Co., 1946. 10}'. Pp. 521, 60s. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Konikoff (A.). Transjordan, an economic survey. Jerusalem : 
Economic Research Institute of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, 
1946. 9i\ Pp. 120. 

[A survey of the land, population, rosourcos, water supplies, communications, 
monetary and fiscal systems and of the trade and industry of Transjordan, to 
which are attached a statistical abstract and a detailed bibliography.] 

Law on the Five-Year Plan for the Rehabilitation and Develop¬ 
ment of the National Economy of the U.S.S.R., 1946-50. London : 
“ Soviet News,” 1946. V, 104. Is. 

[This gives in fairly considerable detail the objectives of the ciurent Five-Year 
Plan. In brief, it aims to recover the pre-war levels of output by 1948 and to 
reach by 1950 a level of industrial output 48% above pre-war. That will include 
(to quote a few examples) a steel output of 25*4 m. tons, a coal output of 250 m. 
tons, new powor-etations with a capacity of 2*3 m. k.w. The main emphasis will 
again be on development of the heavy industries, and capcKjity generally; but 
substantial increases are planned in the output of consumption goo^, though 
even at the end of the period the output rates will not be high by the standards 
of the older industrial countries. It is intended to take vigorous measures to 
improve industrial ef5oiency, particularly in the heavy industries and buildii^ 
by improving mechanical equipment and cutting out wasteful use of labour, m 
passing, some interesting figures arc given of Russian war production rates in the 
main categories.] 
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Lattov (Sib Wautbb). Newsprint: A Problem for DemoonM^. 
London: P. 0'I><moghue, 1946. 9}*. Pp. 19. 6d. 

[Sir Walter Layton's pamphlet, publiidied in September 1946, shows how 
severely the paper supplies to newspapers had been out and the dangers in a 
democracy of starving people of news. In May 1946, nearly a year after the 
end of war in Europe, the London penny morning papers were gettii^ 20% 
of their pre-war consumption, and the evming papers 26%. Sir Walter Layton 
argues eonvmoingly for a substantial increase now that the American loan has 
somewhat mitigated immediate financial difficulties, so as to restore a six-page 
basis and the fireemg of sales sufficiently (he estimates 10%) to allow oiroulations 
to adjust to changes of demand.] 

LmDSAT (Sm Habbt). Imperial LiMltute Annual Report, 1945. 
London : Imperial Institute, 1M5. 10'. Pp. 74. 

[This report provides a brief indication of the multifarious activities of the 
Institute in discovering new economic crops for many territories and in developing 
substitutes for materials and foodstuffs in short supply. There is include a 
rather more detailed discussion of methods of improving the qualities of natural 
rubber.] 

Maokay (R. a.). Newfoundland, Economic, Diplomatic, and 
Strategic Stupes. Toronto and London : Oxford University Press, 
1946. 9"'. Pp. xiv + 677. 30s. 

[To be reviewed.] 

MoNiooii (H. B.). History, Heritage, and Environment. The 
place of social studies in secondary schools. London: Faber A 
Faber, 1946. 7^'. Pp. 192. 7«. M. 

[This book, by the head of the Histoi^ Department of Mexborough Grammar 
School, ^rang out of a dissatisfaction with the results of the ordinary methods 
of teaching h^toiy at schools and a conviction that it would be better to sub¬ 
stitute a new curriculum drawn more widely from the social sciences and English, 
so designed as to give an essential minimiun of education in citizenribip and 
philosophy. As a second best, without wholesale reconstruction of the existing 
curriculum, much can be done to achieve these ends. The author discusses in 
frank and entertaining faaliion the methods, teclmiques and materials of teach¬ 
ing. His book deserves attention from any who are teaching economics at the 
schoolboy stage.] 

Moetishbd (R. J. P.). The World Parliament of Labour. A 
Study of the I.L.O. London: Fabian Publications and Victor 
Gollwcz, 1946. S"'. Pp. 41. 2s. 

[This is a useful short account of the history and activities of the I.L.O., 
together with a discussion of the existing plans for its future and of desirable 
lines of development.] 

Mukxbjbb (R.). Planning the Countryside. Bombay: Hind 
Kitabs, 1946. 8*'. Pp. 190. Rs. 7.8. 

[Prof. Mukerjee has been appointed Economic Adviser to the State of Gwalior 
and his book represents an economic development plan for the State. Since 
the population of the State is primarily agricultural, the plan, as the name of 
Prof. Mukerjee's book indicates, is primanly a plan for rural and agricultural 
development. In the top priority he puts canal and well irrigation sohemes, 
erosion control, dissemination of improved seeds, introduction of dty farming 
methods, and similar measures to protect rather than to develop. Next he puts 
measures to give agricultural security, such as improvements of tenure and 
protection firm usury. But besides these more dir^t measures, he advocates 
improvements of memcal and social services, an attack on illiteracy (cmly 8% 
are now literate) and emancipation from outgrown social customs. Finally 
substantial impiovements are necessary in transport and oomimuiicatioiis. 
While Prof. Mukerjee suggests a large number of improvements in rural handi* 
crafts, his more general recommendattons in the field of industrialisation remain 
to be worked out and are not included here. One mo»t interei^ing and praotieal 
recommendation is that a start shall be made in two pilot projects, one in Ohralior 
and one in Malwa, ea<h covering 10 or 15 villages* so that ^ f^bOity of the 
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whol« integrated plan xnay be tested first on a small seals, but in its full oom- 
pleteness. Prof. Mukerjee indicates that a start on these pilot projects has been 
approved.] 

Mubai^jak (S. K.). Economics of Post-War India. 2nd edition. 
Bombay : Hind Kitabs, 1946. 9*. Pp. xv + 208, Rs. 5.12. 

[This volume reprints a selection of articles contributed to journals and 
newspapers on current economic affairs. They fall into various groups: the 
economics of transition; econozhic planning and the Bombay Plan, its finance 
and main features; stabilisation of a^cultural prices; the investment market, 
money, credit interest rates and banlong in war and peace; problems of Indian 
currency and exchange; Bretton Woods; food; control and de-control. Prof. 
Muranjan includes an interestingdhicussion of the possible difficulties involved in 
the repatriation of India’s sterling balances. He argues that the total of some 
£3,600 millions of sterling balances would require only ten years of a payment of 
£350 million^ which would represent about half the U.K.’s current savings and 
should not (in his view) be beyond her capacity to pay. He does not nmke it 
wholly clecur whether he would agree that the problems of transfer of that order 
of magnitude would be almost insoluble unless creditors were under some obliga¬ 
tion to buy both normal €md abnormal purchases from the U.K. (with greatly 
diminished foreign income Britain has tne problem of finding more exports to 
cover minimum imports apart from repayments). Nor does he refer to the prob¬ 
lems of making good war damage and uncovered depreciation in Britain; a large 
part of Britain’s net investment over the next few years, while net in relation to 
the current year, will not represent a net investment in relation to pre-war capital 
equipment. But he has one further suggestion that may warrant further con¬ 
sideration—^that there should be further balancing of the remaining British 
foreign assets against Britain’s liabilities. It will be fully as important for Indian 
economists to imderstand the problems of Britain as for British economists to 
understand those of India, if mutually satisfactory solutions are to be found. 
To the latter imderstanding, Prof. Miiranjan’s book will bo a valuable help.] 

% 

Natbsan (L. a.). State Management and Control of Railways in 
India. A study of railway finance rates and policy during 1920-37. 
University of Calcutta, 1946. O'". Pp. xxiii + 496. Rs. 12.00. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Nixon (Edna). John Hilton. London : Allen & Unwin, 1946. 
Pp. 341. 158, 

[Beviewod in this issue.] 

NtrxBiBLD College. Training for Social Work. London : Oxford 
University Press, 1946. T'". Pp. 62. 28, 6d, 

[This contains two papers. In the first Prof. T. H. Marshall discusses the 
basic training for all tj^es of social work; he would suggest a general basis to 
mclude a study of social administration, economic structure and sociology, 
supplemented by cm introduction to the main principles of psychology cmd physi- 
olo^—^the latter subordinated to the former; some acquaintance with social 
and political philosophy emd ethics is also desirable, if only to solve the internal 
mental conflicts of the social workers themselves. On the question how these 
should be taught—whether by lectures, class discussions, individual tuition, 
whether in general terms or by studying particular contemporary problem^ in 
the light of the principles—Prof. Marshall deoUnes to dogmatise, ut, Charlotte 
Leubuscher discusses at gz^ter length the development and present position bf 
social studies in British universities, the work of the Social Science Departments, 
its relation to careers, and the problems of the future. She emphasi^ that it 
is of the nature of a university training that it is general and not specialised, 
and that some i^cial training for special tasks must almost certainly also be 
provided when the student gets to actual work.] 

PiM (Sm Alan). Colonial Agricultural Production. The contri¬ 
bution made by native peasants and by foreign enterprise. Oxford 
University Press (Royal Institute of International Affairs), 1946. SV. 
Pp. ix 4-190. 10^. M, 

[To be reviewed.] 
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Poimvxx (B.). The City of London Livery Companies. London : 
Methuen & Co., 1939. 7^. Pp. 93. 6«. 

[Mr. Pontifex, who is a Past Master of the Worshipful Company of Armourers 
and Brasierss has written a quite fascinating account of the craft ^ilds» their 
orifi^» organisations, functions ami activities. He describes their halls, plate, 
and religious connexions and explains their functions in the election of Lord 
Mayor, and Sheriffs. In a final section he describes their charitable activities 
and their relations to education and other activities.] 

Qtjbbshi (A. I.). Islam and the Theory of Interest. Lahore : 
Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, 1946. SJ". Pp. xxiv + 219. Rs. 5.0. 

[To bo reviewed.] 

Ranga (N. G.). Colonial and Coloured Peoples. A programme 
for their freedom and progress. Bombay : Hind Kitabs, 1946. 7*'. 
Pp. 222. Ss.6d. 

[An indictment of imperialism and a plea for the freedom of all colonial 
and oppressed peoples.] 

Rosbnbebg (L.). The Jewish Community of Winnipeg. Mon¬ 
treal : Bureau of Social and Economic Research, Canadian Jewish 
Congress, 1946. 9J''. Pp. 96. 

[This study of the Jewish community in Winnipeg is the first of a series of 
population studies of Jewish communities in Canadian cities. The information 
is clearly and concisely given, and deals with such questions as population dis¬ 
tribution, age and sex distribution, occupational distribution and language.] 

Russell (R.) (Ed.). Britain’s Commercial Treaty Position. 
London : Empire Economic Union, 1946. Pp. 87. 1«. 

[This reference book, compiled for the Empire Economic Union, is a con¬ 
venient record of the various commercial treaties and obligations of this country. 
It includes a valuable appendix which gives for each main commodity group 
the rate of duty and the countries concerned in any agreement covering it, and 
another appendix setting out all the margins of preference and the countries 
concerned.] 

Samuel (L.). Jewish Agriculture in Palestine. A progressive 
factor in Middle East economy. Jerusalem : Economic I^search 
Institute of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, 1946. 9J'’. Pp. viii + 
143. 

[The first section of this is a detailed statistical investigation of the dimension 
of tne internal markets in Palestine for different foodstims. It contains a great 
deal of material which would be relevant to such kindred problems as national 
income calculations. A second section outlines proposals for a future agricultural 
policy.] 

ScHUMAOHBB (E. F.) and Flibss (W.). Betrachtungen zur 
Deutschen Finanzreform. London: Zuschriften an: W. Sander, 
1946. Sy, Pp. 23. Is. 

[A small popular pamphlet which tries to deal with the almost insuperable 
proolems of wrman financial policy over the next few years. It is particularly 
interesting in that it deals with the problem, particularly acute in Gennany, of 
a country whose problem is not merely to control expenditure out of current 
incomes, but even to a greater degree to contool expenditure out of monetary stocks 
accumulated from past savings.] 

Shekoy (B. R.). The Bombay Plan. A review of its financial 
provisions. Bombay: Kamatak Publishing House, 1945. SV. 

44. Rs. L4. 

[Prof. Shenoy is in general agreement with the Bombay Plan, but is in dis- 
Meement with its finiincial aspects. “ Their failure to reoogni^ clearly that 
the balance of trade forms but part of the community's savings and that 
incidence of created money, like that of volimtary saving, is upon the consump¬ 
tion of the oitken has led to the error of double, or, perhaps, even treble, count* 
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mg. This has considerably inflated their estimate of the figure of the capital 
much above the level which we may expect the Indian economy to promoe 
without engendering its own collapse.*’ He puts forward certain financial 
proposals^ and considers that ** the actual capacity of the Indian economy to 
generate capital would seem to be somewhat toIow half” the Rs, 10,000 crores 
which is the estimate of the authors of the plan.] 

Shskot (B. R.). The Post-War Depression and the Way Out. 
Allahabad: Kitabistan, 1944. V. Pp. 169. Rs. 3.0. 

[This essay seeks to analyse the likely causes and possible means of escape 
fW>m an immediate post-war boom followed by a collapse. The analysis is not 
everywhere easy to follow, but would imply a keen competition for producer’s 
goods, leeMiing to competition for productive resources, continued shortages of 
consumer’s goods, increasing interest rates and difficulties of completing capital 
projects, the abandonment of half completed projects and the oompi^ion of 
others at enhanced prices through sale at cut prices of the security holdiniro of 
the investors concerned, collapse of stock exchange prices and depression. This 
analysis appears to assume inability to regulate the rate of investment in accord¬ 
ance with savings and greater difficulty than usually exists in adjusting the 
rate of investment; in fact the stream of building (which forms a le^ge of 
investment) is mcule up of many relatively small and short proiects and its sise 
and composition is capable of substantial alteration over so imort a period as 
three months. The author would have sought (had it been possible) to prevent 
the post-war boom and depression by averting the methods of war finance. 
He ^ds the main souroo of danger in the accumulation of securities throi^h 
war-time borrowing. If that were impossible he would urge a heavy capital 
levy immediately after the end of the war for the same purpose.] 

SoTTLE (G.). America’s Stake in Britain’s Future. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1946. lY* Pp* xiii + 232. Ids. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 

SuBiYAKiTMARAR (C.). Ceylon, Beveridge and Bretton Woods*. 
Colombo : Ceylon Daily News, 1946. 8|'’. Pp. 69. 

[This booklet contains five largely independent papers. The first three deal 
respectively with different aspects of International ISconotmc Relatione : The 
Currency Queetion ; The Structural Problem ; The Structures in Transition. The 
fourth paper is entitled Certain Considerations on the Formulation of an Economic 
and Industrial Policy for Ceylon ; while it is in no sense a plan, it makes various 
administrative propose and sets out the possible financial orders of magnitude 
involved. The fifth paper deals with The Beveridge Plan—Its Approach and 
its Implications.^ 

Tekumalla (V.). Cottage Industries — ^What They Are. Madras : 
Provincial (k>-operative Society, 1946. T. Pp. 14. As. 6. 

[The author, who is senior assistant of the Madras Handloom Weavers* 
Co-operative, describes the cottage industries of Coastal Andhra. In the main 
the booklet is devoted to problems of definition and to attempts so to define 
cottage industries as to distinguish them from village industries, handicrafts, 
and small-scale industries generally.] 

Tbkumalla (V.). The Cotton Lace Industry of South India. 
Madras: Provincial Co-operative Society, 1946. V. Pp. v + 42. 
Rs. 1.4. 

[Lace working, introduced into Southern India by women missionaries, had 
grown, BO that by 1926 there were 6,600 workers m the three main centres. 
Among the products were wedding-veils, which were exported all over the world. 
There was a heavy fall of demand about 1925; fashion shiftad, and the somewhat 
second-rate imported designs failed to find a xnarket, prices and wages fell, 
and the industry became depressed. Its future will turn largely on wl^ther a 
home market can be found, and Indian taste can develop better derigns.] 

Todd (J. A.). The MechaniBm of Exchange. A handbook of 
economics (cuirenw, banking and trade). 6th edition. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1946. 7J'. Pp. xxi + 276. 7«. 6<i. 

[This is a new edition of a familiar text-book first published in 1917 and 
revised at intervals during the twenty-odd years down to the beginning of the 
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war. Tho present edition is sabstozitially a reprint of the 1939 edition with a 
new pr^aoe covering the events of the war*time years and indicating in brief 
their efihcts on the pre-war system.] 

Unwin (Sm Stanley). The Truth about Publishing. London : 
Allen & Unwin, 1946. 8'. Pp. 362. 8s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Vakil (C. N.), Anjabia (J. J.) and Lakdawalla (D. T,). Price 
(Control and Pood Supply, with special reference to Bombay City. 
Bombay : N. M. Tripathi & Co., 1943. Pp. iii -f 120. Rs. 3. 

[This study, based on an inquiry into the working of price control and food 
supply in Bombay made at the end of 1942, raises all the essential problems of 
how, if one wishes to prevent price increases, one can ensure supplies, be just to 
producers, arrange fair distribution and the like. It is a very interesting record 
of how the logic of events drove the administration step by step to increase its 
control,] 

VsNKATASUBBiAH (H.). The Foreign Trade of India, 1900-1940. 
Bombay: Oxford University Press (New Delhi: Indian Council of 
World Affairs), 1946. 8i^ Pp. 83. Rs. 3.8. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Voznesensky (N. A.). Report on the Five-Year Plan, 1946-60. 
London : “ Soviet News,'’ 1946. T*". Pp. 39. 6d. 

[This Report to the Supreme Soviet of tho U.S.S.R. covers in slightly abbrevi¬ 
ated form almost exactly the same ground as does the Law on tho Five-Year Plan, 
noted above.] 

Wadia (P. a.) and Mbbohant (K. T.). The Bombay Plan, a 
criticism. Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 1946. 8J^. Pp. 60. 
Rs. 1.8. 

[The present controversy over the Bomba^'^ Plan is most iiit3resting, for it 
presages the gradual onergence in India of other divisions of thought more akin 
to the political divisions of other countries than tho predominating cleavage on 
religious lines. Profs. Wadia and Merchant, after briefly reviewing the main 
features of tho plan (of which they print a useful summary) subject It to severe 
criticism on the ground that the plan is essentially a capitalist plan, aimed 
to establish a flourishing laisser fa%re capitalist system in India, rather tlian a 
Socialist plan, aimed to benefit the whole community. They doubt whether 
the benefits would really accrue where they are most needed: to the agrmultural 
and poorer classes generally. They argue that in present conditions in India heroic 
measures and rapid change is essential. They fear above all a lethargic pursuit 
of a philosophy of gradualism.] 

Wadsworth (J.). Counter Defensive, being the story of a bank 
in battle. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1946. 9V, Pp. 99. 
12a. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Wallace (W.). Enterprise First. The Relationship of the State 
to Industry, with partioular reference to private enterprise. London : 
Longmans, Green, 1946. 8}'', Pp. 112. 8a. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Wedgwood (Sir Ralph L.) and Wheeler (J. E.). International 
Rail Transport. London: Oxford University Pi^, 1946, 8^'. 
1 ^, 3d + 162. 10 a . 6d. 

[Reviewed ia this issue.] 

Weiss (E. D.). Air Transport. No. 2 of the New Era Books. 
London: Art and Educational Publishers Ltd., 1946. V, Pp. 69. 
2a. 6d. 

[Dr. Weiss has produced a simple, straightforward and thorough survey of 
some of the basic problems of air transport. He brings to this subject the econo* 
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tnist*s apprdAcht and within the limited scope of a small but essentially readabto 
book, illustrates very clearly some of the real forces at work, and points out the 
dangers of ignoring them. He shows that time-saving is not enough, either for 
passengers or freight, and that the demand for air tran^rt is of a complex 
nature which must be considered when planning airways. There is an interesting 
analysis of the high costs of air transport, which appem to show no signs of 
decreasing costs accompanying its phenomenal ezp^sion. Capital costs per 
seat or pound of freight are considerably higher than in other forms of trani^ort, 
the rate of obsolescence is high, and consequently intensive utilisation is necessary. 
Traffic is the key to the problem. In addition, as the author points out, air 
transport seems to conflict violently with nationalistic sentiment, and the in- 
dustry has to contend, like so many others only to a greater dejgree, with artificial 
barriers and hindrances to economic operation. There is an mteresting chapter 
on the size of the firm and the closely related problem of the r61e of the State in 
Civil Aviation. Figures from the abundant material in the United States ^ow 
that the largest firms do not have the lowest costs. Great Britain has nevertheless 
chosen the Icuge public corporation; the need for efficient and enterprising man¬ 
agement is therefore all the greater, and when economic criteria and the ** public 
interest ** diverge, this divergence should be explicitly recognised. The funda¬ 
mental interest of the State in Civil aviation is recomised, but Dr. Weiss mves a 
timely warning that State operation is no guarantee uiat airlines will be conducted 
in accordance with the imderlying economic generalities, and shows that the 
evidence so far probably proves the reverse to be the case. “ However much 
public and national resources require the institution of services which hold out no 
promise of covering their cost for a long time to come, no natiozC can afford to 
discard completely any criteria of commercial efficiency.** On the subject of the 
British Government's CMstion in insisting on Pan American Airways raising their 
fare shortly after the end of the war, Dr. Weiss sug^sts that, while this may have 
seemed eminently justifiable at the time, the principle of exercising political and 
strategio pressure to maintain higher charges in air transport is likely to have 
imdesirable repercussions, and a precedent has been established which may later 
prove embarrassing when others “ aver with a certain amount of justifioatiqp 
that the^ cannot aUow a competitor who is in a temporary situation of economic 
superiority to dictate the terms and charges on routes which cross or touch their 
territory.** The author concludes with a plea for more extensive research into 
the problems of air transport, and his comment that most of the relevcuit litera¬ 
ture is on the other side of the Atlantic is one which merits consideration by those 
responsible for the future development of British Civil Aviation.] 

World Unity Booklets. Nos. 1, 2 and 3. London : Herbert 
Joseph Ltd., 1946. Pp. 28. 28, each. 

[These three World Umty Booklets are the first of a series of studies In world 
reconstruction. The first includes two essays; Prof, do Madariaga on World 
Oovemment: Dream or Necessity y which is a reprint of the final chapter of a 
book entitled I Americans, pubu^ed by the O^ord University Press in 1930 
and deals with the lessons of the past working of the League; the second essay, 
by Prof. R. H. Maclver, on Fundamentals of International Order, written in the 
blackest days of the war, tackles the essential problems of peace-making. Dr. 
Friedmann is concerned with the problem of the forms, organisation and methods 
of financmg and controlling the varied International Public Corporations which 
are proliferating in the contemporary international economic field—^monetary 
fimds, banks, postal unions, the proposed Danube Commission and the like. 
The report entitled Framework for a World of Plenty is the work of an inter¬ 
national research ^oup, which (mainly because many of its members were 
Civil Servants in their various countries) has preferred to remain anonymous. 
They regard economic planning as unavoidable if the maximum of economic 
output is to be obtained, and t^ey fear that some elements of compulsion as 
well as of persuasion may be necessary; hut they regard the precise forms of 
inducement as matters for decision by the various States in accord with the 
psychology and temperament of their peoples. Optimum activity must be the 
aim, but they argue that ** full employment ’* cannot be achieved by any indi¬ 
vidual country in isolation; it must be sought on an international scale. In 
tl^ sphere of international commodity controls the first thing is to avoid mono¬ 
polies and cartels; but steps to stabilise in the general interest are to be wel¬ 
comed; for this purpose they would advocate a Commodity Union. They 
advocate also an International Trade Commission to limit tariffs and ^ade 
barriers, and organisation for the control of exchanges and for international 
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lentdmg^ differing only in detail from that proposed at Bretton Woods. Alto* 
gather these new booklets represent solid and serious tliinking and deserve 
attention.] 

Wbioht (F. J.). Commerce. VoL 2. London : English Univer- 
gities Press Ltd., 1946. Pp. 271. 7s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 

YouNa (E. P.). Czechoslovakia. Citizens of the World ” 
No. 1. London: St. Botolph Publishing Co., Ltd., 1946. 8^"". 
Pp. 118. Paper 3s. 6d. Cloth 5s. 

[A brief sketch of the country of Czechoslovakia—^her history, communications, 
constitution, people's organisations, social conditions and services, education 
and culture, and her present situation. One is slightly surorised to read on the 
second pi^ of the chapter entitled History, when he reaches the Munich crisis 
that “ it is now quite authoritatively established that the whole * crisis ’ was a 
hoax, contrived by Messrs. Chamberlain, Daladier, Hitler and Mussolini, for 
the purpose of extricating Hitler from an impasse which would otherwise have 
meant the downfall—^pro&bly without any war—of the foul Nazi regime.’*] 

Zaytzeff (A. N.). War Prevention and the Principle of Sove¬ 
reignty. Dublin : Morris & Co., 1946. 7"'. Pp. 46. 2s. 6d. 

[A plea for a federated world state as the only way to world peace, and world¬ 
wide economic planning in place of the sauve gut pent attitude of the sovereign 
states. “ Sooner or later humanity will find itself before the alternative : Either 
reduce the frontiers to the importance of mere administrative limits or renounce 
progress.” In the second part of the book Dr. Zaytzeff puts forward his own 
plan. It is unfortimate that in certain places the book is rendered more than a 
little difficult to read by the wrong use of words and by odd constructions of 
sentences. J 


American. 

Abbott (C. C.)- Management of the Federal Debt. New York 
and London : McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1946. 8'. Pp. ix 4- 187. 
12«. 6d. 

[To bo reviewed.] 

Atkins (W. E.) and Others. The Regulation of the Security 
Markets. Washin^on, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1946. 8^. 

Pp. 126. $2.00. 

[This small study for the Brookings Institution be^s with an over-all view 
of the U.8. capital market and an aoooimt of the development of American 
investment banking, mainly over the past half-century. It then goes on to 
describe tho various federal regulatory acts: tho Securities Act of 1933; the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934; the regulation of over-the-counter markets; 
the Public Utility Holding Compaiw Act of 1936; the Chandler Act; the Trust 
Indenture Act; tho Investment Company Act of 1940 and the Investment 
Advisers Act of the same year. Finally it analyses the main current issues: 
Should regulation go beyond the prevention of fraud ? Is private placement 
desirable ? Can security legislation be simplified ? and a number of other similar 
issues.] 

Basch (A.). A Price for Peace. The new Europe and* world 
markets. New York : Columbia University Press (Oxford University 
Press), 1946. Pp. xii + 209. I9s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Bolunobb (L. L.), Passbk (A), and MoSlbbbsh (B. E.). Ter¬ 
minal Airport Finanoing and Management. Harvard Univeraity: 
Diviaion of Beaearoh, Graduate School of Buaineas Administration, 
1946. 8'. Pp. xir -f 386. 14.26. 

(To bo reviewed.] 
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Bobdibit (N. H.)> Taylob (M. D.) and Hotbb (H. T.). Natboal 
Advertisiiig in Newspapers. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univwsitjr 
Press (Oxford Umvmnity Press), 1946. 8'. Pp. xiv + 486. 28«. 

[To bo reviewed.] 

Bttbgik (M.}. Economic Aspects of Argentine FederaUsm. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press (Oxford University 
Press), 1946. 8i^ Pp. xiv + 304. 22s. M. 

[This is a study of the conflicting doctrines and progranunes of the unitaries 
and the federalists in the Argentines economic development between 1820 and 
1852.] 

Bvws (A. F.) and Mitohicll (W. C.). Measuring Business Cycles. 
New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1946. 12'. 
Pp. xxvu + 560. $5.00. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Carlson (V.). An Introduction to Modem Economics. Phila¬ 
delphia : BlaJ^ton Company, 1946. 8J'. Pp. xvii + 337. $3.50. 

[To be reviewed,] 

Chambbrlin (E.). The Theory of Monopolistic Competition. 
Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard University Press (Oxford University 
Press), 1946. 8^'. Pp. xiv + 276. 20^. 

[To bo reviewed.] 

CoNDOEDB (M. V.). Russian-American Trade. Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity : Bureau of Business Research, College of Commerce and 
Administration, 1946. 9'. Pp. xiii + 160. $2.50. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Fbllner (W- J.). Monetary Policies and Full Employment. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles : University of California Pr^, 1946. 
9'. Pp. XX + 269. $3.50. 

[To be reviewed.) 

Feltpetti (G.). Industrial Management in Transition. Chicago : 
Richard D. Lrvrin, Inc., 1946. 9'. 311. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Gambs (J. S.). Beyond Supply and Demand. A reappraisal of 
institutional economics. New York: Columbia University Press 
(Oxford University Press), 1946. 8|'. Pp. 105. 10s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Hictmann (E.). History of Economic Doctrines. An introduction 
to economic theory. New York and London : Oxford University 
Press, 1946. 8^'. Pp. ix + 263. ISs. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Kidnbb (F. L.). Caiifoniia Business Cycles. Berkeley and Los 
Alleles: University of California Press, 1946. 9'. Pp. xiv -j- 13L 
92 . 60 . 

[To b® reviewed.] 

Khobb (K. E.). World Rubber and its Begulaldon. California: 
Stanford University Press (Oxford University Press), 1946. 9*. 
Pp. x + 266. 22«. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Lobb (H.). Full Production without War. Princeton Univwsity 
press (Oxford University Press), 1946. 8J'. Pp. xviii + 284. 
23s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 
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Ltnoh (D.). The CkmoentarAtion of Eoonomio Power. New 
York; Columbia UniverBity Press (Oxford Universitj Press), 1946. 
9', :]^. x + 423. 30«. 

[To bo reviewed.] 

Mason (E. S.). Controlling World Trade. Cartels mid Com¬ 
modity Agreements. New York and London; MoGraw-Hill Pub¬ 
lishing Company, 1946. 9*. I^. xi -f 289. 12s. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Mavibbiok (L. a.). China, a Model for Europe. San Antonio, 
Texas: Paul Anderson Company (London: Allen & Unwin), 1946. 
9'. 3S4. 

[^lis is a book about a much-ignored field: the cultural communications 
and influences between China and the West. It is divided into two volumes. 
In the first volume, entitled China'a Economy and Oovemment Admired by 
Seventeenth^ and Eigkteenth-eerUury Europeane, the author retraces the routes 
through which the early Chinese political and economical thought influenced 
the thinkers of the eighteenth-century Europe. Although the whole subject 
is not treated in great detail, the two chapters of tliis v<flume add much light 
to an important field. The second volume is a translation into English of 
Francois Quesnay's book Le Dee^otisme de la Chine in 1767. It is surprising 
that, this leading physiocrat having written a book about the Chinese politico 
system, an English translation ^ould come only two centuries after its 
publication.] 

Millspauoh (A. C.). Americans in Persia. Washington, D.C. : 
Brookings Institution, 1946. O'". Pp. ix + 293. $3.00. 

[Dr. MiUspaugh, who spent five years in Persia from 1922 to 1927 as Adminis- 
trator-Deneral of the Finances, returned to that country in 1943 with a powerful 
American Financial Mission and devoted two years to assisting the Persian 
Government to deal with its economic difficulties in that turbulent period of 
inflation and shortages. Dr. Millspaugh's book is more than a history of his 
mission and throws light on many of Persia's economic problems. Naturally 
enough. Dr. MiUspaugh is largely concerned with the political and human 
problems of administration.] 

Misks (L. von) and Titokbb (R. S.). Economic Planning. New 
York : Djmamic America, Inc., 1945. SJ"". Pp. 29. 

[These two rather brief papers were delivered by the authors betore the 
Ameriocm Academy of Political and Social Science in Philadelphia during March 
1946. Dr. von Muses, in a paper entitled Planning for Freedomf concludes that 
** those who pretend that they want to preserve freedom, while they are eager 
to fix prices, wage rates, and interest rates at a level different from that of 8ie 
market, delude wemselves. There is no other alternative to totalitarian slavery 
than liberty. There is no other plazmix^ for freedom and general welfare than 
to lot the market system work. There is no other means to attain full employ* 
mont, rising real wi^s and a high standard of living for the common people 
than private initiative and free enterprise.*’ Dr. Rufus Tucker speaki^ on 
The Betum to ** Enlightened Despotism compares present ideas of planning to 
those of the eighteenth-century despots.] 

Nathan (B. B.), Qass (O.) and Cbbamsb (D.). PaJastine.: Prob- 
km and Promifle, Washington, D.C.: Public AfiFairs Press of the 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1946. 9''. Pp. 675. $5.00. 

[To bo reviewed.] 

Odom (H. W.) and Joohxb (Kathakdtb) (Ed.). In Search of the 
Regional Balance of America. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1945. 10^. Pp. 162. $3.00. 

(This is a record and appraisal of the first quarter of a century’s work of 
the mstitute for Research in oooial Setenoee of the University of Nor& Carolina.] 
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The Pioneer Period of European Railroads. A tribute to BXr. 
Thomas W. Streeter. Boston, Mass.: Baker Librarv, Hanrard 
Oraduate School of Business Administration, 1946. Pp. 7L 

60 cents. 

[The Baker library at Harvard has published this volume as a tribute to 
Mr. T. W. Streeter who had presented to the library his oolleetion of material 
on railroads outside America. The volume takes the form of an introductory 
essay by Dr. Dunham on The Pioneer Period of BaUroade in Englandf France and 
the United Statee^ followed by a list of items relating to European railroad develop* 
ment, published in or before 1848, in the Baker or other Harvard libraries. The 
volume represents a useful bibliographical tool, quite apart from the direct 
value €U3 a catalogue of a particular group of libraries.] 

Price Control or Decontrol ? Washington, D.C.: Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America, 1946. 9'", Pp. 23. 

[The U.S. Chamber of Commerce in this broadsheet advocates a gradual 
removal of all price controls, to be complete (apart from rent) by end-October 
1946. It is suggested that if such controls are removed, and prices allowed to 
reach their natural levels, shortages would immediately disapxiear and competi¬ 
tion, in time, would tend to force prices to correspond closely to costs. It is 
said that price controls have been retarding production—^though why precisely 
all the shortages of particular components are to be attributed to price control 
is not clear. Many of the difficulties are, in the view of the Chamber, to be 
attributed to the official wage policy and to the excessive holdi^s by the public 
of caah and liquid resources. All these anomalies might disappear if some 
inflation were permitted. There has been both wage inflation and currency 
inflation. The attempt to prevent the consequential price adjustment is a mis¬ 
diagnosis. “ The solution can come only through a co-ordinated pohoy which 
deeds not simply with the symptoms of inflation, as does price control, but with 
the real causes of the inflationary pressures which abound in many sectors of 
the economy.’*] 

Radin (G.). Economic Reconstruction in Yugoslavia. A prac¬ 
tical plan for the Balkans. New York : King’s Crown Press (for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace) (Oxford University 
Press), 1946. 9^ Pp. xii f 161. 168. 6d. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Readings in the Theory of Income Distribution. Selected by a 
Committee of the American Economic Association. Philadelphia: 
Blakiston Company, 1946. Pp. xvi + 718. |4.25. 

[To be reviewed.] 

SiLBBBNER (E.). The Problem of War in Nineteenth Century 
Economic Thought. New Jersey: Princeton University Press 
(Oxford University Press), 1946. 8^'’. Pp. xiv + 332. 208. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Southard (P. A.). Some European Currency and Exchange 
Experiences : 1943-1946. Princeton : Intemationad Finance Section, 
Department of Economics and Social Institutions, Princeton Univer* 
sity, 1946. 9". Pp. 23. 

[The author, who from 1943 to 1945 was flnaacial adviser at Allied Force 
Headquarters in the Mediterranean theatre, has put on record some of the 
experiences in that theatre of attem^ to stabilise currencies, to substitute new 
currency issues for others destroyea by hyper-inflation, to flx exchange rates 
and to control and stabilise exchange rates.] 

Stiglrr (G. J.), The Theory of (Competitive Price, New York 
and London : Macmillan, 1946. sy. Pp. 197. 158. 

[To be reviewed.] 

. Stigler (G. J.). The Theory of Price. New York : Macmillan 
Company, 19M. 9"'. 1^. 340. $3.75. 

[To be reviewed.] 
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South American. 

Fbbbxbo (B. a.). La Politioa Fiscal y la Economia Naciooal. 
Lima: Talleies Qrificos de la Editorial Ltunen, S.A., 1946. 9|'. 
Pp. yiii + 77. 

[A study of the fiscal poli<^ and national economy of Peru, by the Dean of the 
Faculty of Economics of the Catholic University of Peru.] 

ViXLXGAS (L. T.) and Tobbbs (A. E.). Estudio de los yaoimientos 
ferriferos de M6zioo. Vol. 11. Yacimientos del srupo del norte. 
Mexico: Investigaciones IndustruJes del Banco de M^ioo, 1946. 
11'. Pp. 147. 

[This large study of the iron-ore deposits in the N^orthem Province of Mexico 
provides bo& a detailed and statistical account of the available resources and a 
wealth of maps and photographs of the important areas.] 


Belgian, 

L’^volution Economique de la Belgique, 1939-1945. Brussels: 
Kredietbank S.A., 1946. 8^*. Pp. 44. 

[A brief and mainly statistical summary of economic events and changes in 
Bel^um from 1939 to 1945. It is a useful secondary source of information 
about banking, currency, credit, prices, output of main conunodities and the 
like.] 


Danish, 

Akdbbsxn (P. N.). Bilateral Exchange Clearing Policy. Copen> 
hagen : Institute of Economics and History (Oxford University I^^ss), 
1946. 10'. Pp. 242. 

[To be reviewed.] 


Dutch. 

Hbnniphan (P.). Economisoh Motief en economisch Principe. 
Amsterdam: North Holland Publishing Co., 1945. 9^'. Pp. 479. 
F. 15. 

[To be reviewed.] 

JoKO (A. M. de). Inleiding tot het Beyolkingavraagstak. The 
Hague : Martinus Nijfaoflf, 1946. 10"'. Pp. 224. Gld. 7.80. 

[To be reviewed.] 

French. 

CfiOMBABT DS Laxjwb (J.). Bretagne et Pays de la Garonne. 
Pans : Presses Universitaires de France, 1946. 9^'". Pp. 188. 

[M. Chombart de lauwe, who combines with a training in economics the 
expertise of an a^icultural engineer, has made an interesting study of the 
curiously unparallm development of Brittany and the Garonne. He begins with 
the state of these regions in 1840 when Arthur Yoimg and Luttin de Chateauvieux 
recorded their impressions; then compares with them the statistical evidence 
for 1940, carrying his figures back wli^ possible. Brittany has owed a con¬ 
siderable progress bo^ to the growth of local demand and to the growth of 
national aemand for her j^pecial products, largely animals. The Garonne has 
suffored a series of misfortunes, nint to wheat-growing, second to maise, third 
to viticulture, largely as the result of pfa;|^lloxera; sheep fanning has slmwn a 
heavy decline not only in the Ganmne, Imt in the whole of France. New products 
and types of farming have not grown sufficiently to take the place of these older 
products, and the region has gradually acquired maay of the familiar attributes 
of a depressed area*] 
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BahaZiAB (B. y.). La Crise dn Oapitalisme et le Problems de 
L’^conomie Dirig^e. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1946. 10*. Pp. 323. Frs. 240. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Lbscoffisb (F.). L’i^conomie de Grand Espace. Les Grands 
Blocs Economiques. Paris : Libraiiie Gi$n4rale de Droit et de Juris¬ 
prudence. 1946. lY. Pp. 210. 

[A sympathetic account of tho doctrines of Haushofer and his school on the 
subject of the “ Economy of tho Great Spaces.** As the author explains in a 
footnote, the book was written before the lioeration of France, It is also obvious 
that an attempt at adaptation to the new circumstances has been only imperfectly 
carried out: thus the realisation of the German ** Grossraum ’* is still referred to 
in the future indicative.] 

Nogabo (B.), Principes de Th^orie Economique. Les concepts 
fondamentaux et leur utiUsation. Paris : Librairie G^^rale de Droit 
et de Jurisprudence, 1943. 9"'. Pp. 308. 

[To bo reviewed.] 


German. 

Hoffmann (W.). Wachstum und Wachstumsformen der english- 
chen Industriewirtsohaft von 1700 bis zur Gegenwart. Jena ; Gustav 
Fischer, 1940. dl", Pp. x + 284. 

[To bo reviewed.] 

Italian. 

Federici (L.). La Moneta e TOro. 2nd edition. Milan : Casa 
Editrice Ambrosiana, 1943. 9Y- Pp* xxiv + 718. 

[A course of lectures on money held in the Commercial University at Milan.] 

Lttigi (F.). Teoria dei Cambi, con particolare riguardo al caso 
delle monete segno. Milan: Casa Editrice Ambrosiana, 1945. 91"". 
Pp. 186. 

[A theory of foreign excliangcs between inconvertible currencies.] 

Vnstoi (F.). UnM Mediterranea. 2nd edition. Milan: A. 
Giuffrfe, 1946. 9*. 194. 200 lire. 

[The second edition of a book originally published in 1940 imder the title 
CapUoh di economia mediterranea. The new edition is considerably improved and 
contains much economic information on the countries bordenng on the Mediter¬ 
ranean sea; besides, the chapters of the earlier edition on the inevitability of a 
Fascist Mediterranean Empire and on the Justification of Economic Autarky have 
been omitted.] 


Spanish. 

Castaneda (J.). El Consumo de Tabaco en Espalla y sus Factores. 
Madrid: Instituto de Estudios Politicos, 1946. 9J''. 116. 

12 pesetas. 

[This study of the consumption of tobacco in Spain was in its original form 
presented as a thesis for a doctorate in the Faculty of Law at the University of 
Madrid. It considers‘the demand for the product, the relation between the 
consumption of the common varieties and the choicer types, and the equilibrium 
of the state monopoly of tobacco.] 

Pbdbbssk (J.). Teoria y Politioa del Dinero. Madrid: M. 
Aguilar, 1946. Sj^*. Pp. xxxi -f- 422. 70 pesetas. 

[This is a Spanish translation of Prof. Peders 6 n *0 Pengeteori og PmgepoUtik, 
published in Copenhagen in 1944; see Econohio Joubnal, December 1945, 
p. 487.] 
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Swiss. 

EooBNSCBWiiiBB (W.)- Mehrkonsum. Eine Untersuchtuns dber 
die sozialwirtschafUiohe Bedeutung des Postulates einer aktiven 
FSrderung des Massenkonsums. Iwme: Verlag A. Franoke AG, 
1946. 9'. Pp. 174. S.Pr. 11.60. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Fibz (R.). Die Veranderungen in der Weltwiii»chaftsstruktiir 
und das ftoblem der intemationalen Kapitalanlagen. Beme : Verlag 
A. Franoke AG, 1946. Pp. 124. S.Fr. 8.40. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Fttrlan (L. V.), Dae Harmoniegesetz der Statistic. Eine 
Untersuchung iiber die metrische Interdependenz der sozialen 
Erscheinungen. Basle: Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschafb AG, 1946. 
9^ Pp. ix + 604. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Howald (0.). Einfuhrung in die Agrarpolitik unter besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der echweizerischen Verhaltnisse. Beme : Verlag 
A. IVancke AG, 1946. SJ"". I^. 272. S.Fr. 12.80. 

[To be reviewed.] 

Kaufmann (0. K.). Das neue landliche Bodenrecht der Schweiz. 
St. Gallen: Verlag der Fehr’schen Buchhandlung, 1946. Pp. 

XX + 443. S.Fr. 25. 

[Switzerland is one of the Continental countries with a liighly developed 
statute law of agricultural land. There have boen interesting changes in this 
during the last fifteen years, starting with emergency measures during the 
Great Depression. This book is a detailed commentaiy on these new legal 
developments. To the general economist, tho most interesting part is Chapter IV 
which deals with the war-time regulations designed to prevent speculative transfer 
of farms and farm land. This chapter makes an interesting study of partial 
price control in a fundamentall> liberal system.] 

Kaulla (R,). Beitrage zur Entstehungsgcschichte des Geldes. 
Beme : Verlag A. Francke AG, 1946. 8J''. Pp. 68. 

[Tho bulk of this booklet consists of an essay on tho ** invention ** of coins. 
As the inverted commas indicate, the author does not hold with tho rational ** 
theories of the origin of money. He also believes that money institutions have 
grown “ from below ** much more than is common^'allowed for. This essay is 
preceded by two very brief ones, on tho origin of the special esteem for gold 
(attributed by the author to its colour and sparkle), and on the function of 
metals in the early stages of economic exchange. One of the views put forward 
by the author is that the early exchange ratio of gold to silver waa based on 
astronomical relations. Only historians are competent to judge this book.] 

Ludwig (A.). Die Finanzpolitik der Basler Konservativen von 
1833-1914. Weinfelden: Neuensohwander’sohe Verlagsbuchlung A.G., 
1946. 9^ Pp. 246. 

[The problems of tho Swiss Federation deserve particular attention in the field 
of financial policy. In this book, the author uses the Basel Canton for his field 
of study. He treats of the origin and development of various taxes, and discusses 
the conclusions that may bo ^awn from these facts in regard to financial tech* 
nique and financial policy. Tlie political controvorsies of we times are discussed 
as well. Besides an exhaustive treatment of direct taxes, the author also devotes 
much space to liquid capital taxation—^that of banks, bank instruments and ex* 
change operations. In addition, he discusses company taxes, the real estate tax, 
land policy, the cantonal bcuik, emd loan policy. Finally, the author attempts 
to derive general lessons from tho philosophy of taxafbion developed by the Basel 
authorities.] 
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[pmc. 

Rakowskx (J.)- Di® “ VoUbesch&ftigimg ” im Eretusfeuer. 
Beme : Verlag A. Franoke AG, 1946. S'". Pp. 52. S.Fr. 2.80. 

[To be reviewed.] • 

Bohkxe (K.). Die schweizerisohen WirtschafWvertretungeii im 
Ausland. Beme ; Verlag A. Francke AG, 1944. 9^. Pp. x + 136. 

[This specialised monograph on the assistance given to Swiss ei^rtera by 
corporate representatives abroad is well written and informative. The first 
half deals with tlie official consular agencies, the second with the non-official 
ones, established by the Swiss Institute for Export Encouragement and by the 
Swiss Chambers of Commerce abroad. The book makes one wish for a similar 
study for British agencies abroad, specially in view of the present importance 
of the export drive. Better still, a comparative international volume mi^ht 
throw light on the different methods adopted by the leading economic countries 
to further their exports and their relative success.] 


Official. 

British. 

Capital, Repair and Maintenance Expenditures of Business Enter¬ 
prises in Canada. Ottawa : King’s Printer and Controller of Station¬ 
ery, 1946. Pp. 31. 

[This is a most important small pamphlet, for it describes the methods 
used in Ccuiada and assesses tho extent of the success in obtaining forecasts of 
the gross investment for 1946. This is a problem of first-rate importance both 
in the U.K. and in other countries whore it is proposed to maintain full employ¬ 
ment through planning and control of investment, and the Canadian methods 
and experience should be carefully studied.] 

India. Guide to Current Official Statistics. Vol. I. Production 
and Prices. By S. Subramanian. Delhi : Manager of Publications, 
1946. 9i^ Pp. 144. 4s. 

[The chief improvements in this annual publication are an appendix on the 
revised All-India index of wholesale food prices and a critical study of the 
various Provmcial series of cost of living mdex numbers.] 

Manpower and Material Requirements for a Housing Program 
in Canada. Ottawa: King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, 
1946. 9i^ Pp. 137. 60 cents. 

[This is a very full and detailed statistical study of the various materials, 
fitments, and man-power requirements in terms of a housing target varying in 
dimensions from 60,000 to 80,000 imits per year. Tho result of the enquiry is 
to show that a target of 60,000 houses is well within Canada^s productive 
capacity.] 

Reconversion, Modernization and Expansion. Progress and Pro¬ 
-ams in Selected Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1945-1947. 
Ottawa: Department of Reconstruction and Supply, 1946. 13J'’. 

Pp. 105. 

[Is it simply that Canada is on a smaller and more manageable scale that 
enables that enterprising country to provide all the information and statistical 
analysis which we would so dearly like to have and so patently lack ? Here is 
a full, deteuled, statistical analysis of a 40% sample of the progress of the various 
Cana^an industnes with their reconstruction plans, information as to what 
they are doing, how far they are held up by shortages, the course of employ¬ 
ment in total and sometimes in particular plants. About three-eighths of all 
plants required reconversion before peace-time production could start. About 
half of tli^ had finishod reconversion by the end of February, 1946. Of the 
remainder over half expected to have finiiE^ed by last August, and over four- 
fifths by the end of 1946. Plans for modernisation are report and are analysed 
by size of plant, and the possible effects on employment are also stated.] 
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Social and Eocmomio Planning Gooncil. First Annual Report for 
the Year ended 30th SeptemMr, 1946. Pretoria: Government 
Printer, 1945. 13'. Pp. 4. 6d. 

[This w a first report of the Council, setting out very briefly the work that has 
currently been undertaken, some of which been publishxxi, other of which 
is still in preparation. One very interesting administrative' arrangement emerges. 
The Union Prime Minister has agreed that the professional staff of the Council 
shall provide services for Government Commissions and Committees when such 
services are required. The Council will thereby accumulate and have ready 
access to all the statistical and factual material that is a by-product of such 
investi^tions. Similar arrangements in this country would well deserve con¬ 
sideration.] 

Social aad Economic Planning Council. Report No. 7. Taxation^ 
and Fiscal Policy. Pretoria: Government Printer, 1945. 12J''. 
Pp. 74. S8,6d. 

fA very full and detailed discussion, at a high level of economic competence, 
of the whole fiscal system of the Union.] 

Southern Rhodesia. Fourth Report on the Census of Industrial 
Production, 1938-1944. Salisbury : Department of Statistics, 1946. 
13^ Pp. 38. 

[The fourth report of the Census of Industries of Southern Rhodesia. For 
the first time the gross output of factory and workshop industries exceeds £10 
millions.] 

Summary of Report No. 7 of the Social and Economic Planning 
Council entitled Taxation and Fiscal Policy. Pretoria : Government 
Printer, 1946. 13^ I^. 8. 6d. 

[Tliis is a much abbreviated summeiry of the large report noted above.] 

Working Party Reports. Hosiery. (Pp. 224. 3s. 6d.) Boots 
and Shoes. (Pp. 190. 3s. 6d.) Cotton. (Pp. 278. 3s. 6d.) Pot¬ 
tery. (Pp. 49. Is. 3d.) London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1946. 
9r. 

[To be reviewed.] 


Ambbioan. 

Office of Economic Stabilization. Report of the President’s Com¬ 
mittee on the Cost of Living. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1946. 9". I^. 421. 

[This volume includes a main report by the Chairman of the Committee 
(Mr. W. H. Davis) and certain reservations by the laI>our representatives on the 
Committee together with a large number of supporting documents including 
appraisals of the cost-of-living index of the Bureau of Labour by a special Com¬ 
mittee of the American Statistical Association and by a technical Comzmttoo 
composed of Wesley Mitchell, Simon Kuxnets and Maigaret Reid.] 


Finnish. 

Statistisk Arsbok ior Helsingfors Stad, 1944-45. Helsiiigfors: 
Municipal Bureau of Statistics, 1946. 9|'. Pp. xvi -|- 484. 

[The Statistical Year-book of the City of Helsingfors.] 

Intbbnational. 

Bank for International Settlements. Sixteenth Annual Report. 
1st April, 1946-31st March, 1946. Basle: Bank for International 
Settlements, 1946. 12^. Pp. 66. 

[To be reviewed.] 
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Conditions of Private Foreign liivestment. League of Nations 
(London ; Allen & Unwin), 1946. 9'. Pp. 45. 28. 

[The report of an expert committee of the League that was appointed to 
study the essential principles that should guide bom those who are investing 
abroad and those who are seeking to obtain capital. They first analyse the 
incentives to foreign investment and then study problems of transfer and debtor- 
creditor relations first in terras of fixod-interei^ investment and then in terms of 
equity or direct investment. The issues of taxation, employment of foreigners 
and foreign experts, labour conditions, property laws, public utility concessions 
all come under survey. 1 

Fiscal Committee. Report on the Work of the Tenth Session of 
the Committee. Geneva: League of Nations (London: Allen & 
Unwin). 1946. 9^'. Pp. 79. 28. 6d. 

[The main work of the Committee was the drafting of model bilateral tax 
conventions, which are printed as an aimox to this report,] 

The League Hands Over. Geneva : League of Nations (London : 
Allen & Unwin), 1946. 9J*. Pp. 126. 2^. 

[A record of the final session of the Assembly of the Ijcague of Nations, 
with extracts from the speeches devoted almost exclusively to the question of 
tho measure of success or failure achieved by the League.] 

Raw-Material Problems and Policies. Geneva: League of 
Nations (London : Allen & Unwin), 1946. 9^^. Pp. 113. 4a. 

[To be reviewed.] 

The War and Women’s Employment. The experience of the 
United Kingdom and the United States. Montreal and London: 
Litemational Labour Office, 1946. 9'’. Pp. vii + 287. 6a. 

[This report includes two parallel studies—the first for tho U.K. and the soObnd 
for the U.S.A.—of women’s work m war-time. The IT.K. section covers such 
questions as methods of recruitment, part-time work, policy with regard to 
mmale employment during the reconstruction period, training, types of work 
performed, membership of trade unions, farm work, domestic employment, 
nursmg, teaching, work in the Civil Service, tho auxiliary services. Tho U.S. 
section follows a very similar pattern.] * 

Wartime Labour Conditions and Reconstruction Planning in 
India. Montreal and London: International Labour Office, 1946. 
9". Pp. 112. 2a. 

[This report provides, inter alia, the best and most readily available account 
of the extent and directions of industrial development m India duri/ig the war, and 
of tho Government’s plans for future industrial development.] 
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